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The reverberation: of rhel Persian Gulf w 
continue to be felt throughout the Middle East. 
_ The United States, which engineered Iraq 
` military defeat, has used its leverage from that _ 
success to convene a multilateral Middle East 
peace conference. While the initial conference 
was a show of rhetorical belligerency, the 
follow-up bilateral conference, scheduled for 
last December in | Washington, D. C., may mark 
the beginning of constructive dialogue. Many 
of the issues that will be part of the dialogue 
are discussed in this months s Current History. 

Articles in this issue also examine the two 
principals in the aftermath of tle Persian Gulf , 
war, Kuwait and Iraq, and find that even 
though the war unsettled the political foun- 
dations of both countries, theii rulers remain 
firmly in power. The war also c : 
Palestinians, and has led to a 
toward Israel among Palestinians u- 
pied territories and their growing involveme 
in negotiations to end Israeli occupation. __ 

Whether the democratic wave sweeping 
Africa, Latin America, and Europe has begun — 
to reach the Middle East is the focus of 
Augustus Richard Norton’s article. Norton is 
cautiously optimistic that Arab states can 
gradually move toward democracy, citing the 
experiences of Egypt and Algeria as e1 
but he tempers his optimism with 
ment of the regressive policies of Saudi 
and Kuwait. 
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hi agazinë provided < contin ús coverage of the coun- - 
“try.to which that revolution gave birth: Thi year we 
“examine what has taken its’place.‘ . °: 
- -What now occupies the post-Soviet space? Vi 
brant democracies eagerly. implementing free mat 
` ket teforms and- Cultivating friendly relations actos 
~newly interniationalized: botders? The answer of” 
» course is no; what is left.is a region in wansition,” 
where much of the old guard ( (in the guise of démo- <. 
- crats) still dictates the course ‘of change, while: gen- 
` uine reformers find their efforts stifled by those. 
-intent‘on protecting. their pi wer and prestige. Caste. 
“ing a shadow over the  eritire enterprise are increas- FE 
: inglyvidlent outbursts of ethnic hatred a anc MA 
| militant nationalism.” D 
l The: Pray of the region’ s ’s political and eco- 
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2 informs the articles that follow-—from. Elena Bon- . 
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sive socal of Russia's economic reforns aaa. : 
` Other articles look at the issue 
post-Soviet states, arid we end with a an autopsy’ ofi. 
» the Soviet Union and. communisin by, Adam. Ulam. © 
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- thislack of interest a strategic disadvantage as India 
takes.on an-increasingly important regional role.. 
















we e ee Selig Harrison, one of the most astute observers, o; 
iin Edi ,. India and South Asia, details in this issue what tha 
on unng Piton _ Tole might be and how the United States should © 
VIRGINIA C. KNIGHT y WOE might De and how the United States shoul 
MARY V. YATES ._ Shape policy toward the region in light of iew. 
oe i : ` strategic realities. Other articles expand the isstie’s 
ontributing Editors :. focus:on India with discussions of the shaky. 
ROSS N. BERKES ocus. wit! of the shaky: 






_ coalition politics of post-Gandhj India.and th 
„ government’ economic reform program... -; 
_ Another new reality in South Asia is the’end of 
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~ by Robert Oberst. Thé civil war oti the island his 
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: unabated and underreported... ey 0. y iA 
-., Democratic politics.have returned to Bangladesh: 
. and they continue in Pakistan—with'the military's 
eres ` approval. For Pakistan, uninterrupted civilian 
ae - has been accomipanied by a revived écononiy. Fo a 
Sabana ” Bangladesh, the new civilian government finds itself 
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_Eprror’s NOTE: . 





: coverage of the United States..As.with other: ; a 
- countries, our coverage ` will broadly examine ` il 
i important’ topics from a variety'of points of view. z 
Ope topic that has elicited iritense ‘debate in. the: fe 
i United States is its role in the post-cold Wabe; 
| 





“ world.-Extremes abound, from-those advocating 
‘only slight modification to America’s security- ` ~: 
` posture and foreign policy goals. to those calling: 
, for America to “come back home.” Inthelead 
“article, Alan Tonelgon charis a: course föra third’ ` 
` path, one in which the United States cai.attend:to 
. ‘its-domestic concerns while remaining engaged i in, 
` the world by redefining its seek and geun ; 
; Concems. : s Ee à 
`. Thisisan cion year, nd A political, a 
` economic policies of President Bush-are assessed: 


Pennsylvania economist. Gillian Peele finds that: 
| Bush isa pragmatist and Washington insider: who 
| has; in domestic policy at least, been reactive.“ 
|= ¿rather than active, and who is still unable to. fle 
p substance to the “kinder, gentler” nation he - 
E : promised the country in 1988. The president. + s 
; - economic policies'are critiqued: by. F Gerard >.: 

` Adams, who notes that short-term solutions. to, z 

long-term problems have betore a hallmark. of = 
| this and previous administrations, both © =< 
| ..Democratic and- Republican, Adanis:offers 
È possible solutions to the recession and also.. X 
' “provides a proposal that would allow the United? : 
i++ States to begin the work of. reinvesting in its * 
_ infrastructure and People. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Democratic change in sub-Saharan Africa continues, 
as long-time single-party states give way to multiparty 
politics. Zambia, which Richard Joseph examines in this 
issue, is one of the most hopeful examples of this 
change. But government promises of multiparty 
democracy without significant movement toward 
concrete implementation are also rife on the continent; 
one of the most blatant examples is Kenya under Daniel 
arap Moi, which is discussed by Jennifer Widner. 

In a continent that is already woefully 
underreported, Sahelian Africa stands out as barely, 
meriting attention in the American press. Richard Sklar 
reviews the conflicts that mar political progress in the 
region, and assesses whether democratic rule is possible 
in view of the endemic violence there. Violence also 
promises to obstruct the negotiations for a nonracial 
government in South Africa. The prospects for change 
are analyzed by former political prisoner Khehla 
Shubane, who is on balance pessimistic. _ 

Michael Clough offers a critical review of American 
strategic disengagement from Africa since the end of the 
cold war. He finds that while the Bush administration 
has promoted democracy rhetorically, it has withdrawn 
financially and morally, leaving the continent that 
served as a proxy battleground during the cold war 
saddled with problems that the United States is in the 
best position to help resolve. 

Along with drought and underdevelopment, nothing 
will have a greater impact on Africa’s future 
demographic makeup than AIDS. Dennis Weeks offers 
a detailed overview of its genesis and spread across the 
continent. : 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: 
“You are not going to agree on aie ad if you: 
do agree on anything it will never happen and if it -> 4 
| does happen it will be a disaster.” This caricature: ~. | 
: _ of British cynicism about the talks that eventually” 
; _ledto.the Treaty of Rome and the formation of the | 
| -European Economic Community has more thang ~ | 
;_ passing resemblance to the reaction many felt after < | 

$ 








! 

| the Maastricht treaty—the agreement for oneay e 
and political union that is the centerpiece of Eu- < “| 

| rope ’92—stumbled this year as first the Danes ~~ | | 

| rejected it, the French narrowly approved it, and `.. 

: the exchange rate. mechanism that is. the core of the ° 

: European monetary system imploded. as 

i These events confirmed that this was the “Year 4 

of Europe,” but not the, Europe envisioned by Sopi 

| Maastricht. It was, instead, one that saw the bloody | 

disintegration of Yugoslavia, the impending « divi- 

| sion of Czechoslovakia, despair over the course of: 

‘ reform throughout eastern Europe, and an inability «i 

H 

; 

i 

i 

| 

i 





on the part of the continent’s powers—and the ©” = 
United States—to offer little more than rhetoric i in’: 
` dealing with the troubles afflicting it: hat 
This issue offers.a detailed look at these topics ` ‘ 
and.includes a special focus.on the changes taking. a3 
place in eastern Europe. Czechoslovakia, Hungary, a 
Poland, and Yugoslavia represent the most impor- `- 
tant models for change in the region; they, also 
represent the disunity, disaffection; and disillusion- - 
ment that seem to have re gripped all of: Europe: ' 
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Does the economic future belatig to Fast ås 
japan seems to believe so, and Takashi Inoguchi 
-pek out what the country’s role will be in the:. 
economic and political development c of the region. 
“seThe United States, however, has yet to devise a. 
‘ ‘coherent strategy toward East Asia and some, like 
‘Donald Hellmann, would argue th: it has no stra 
- egy ‘other than the‘Bush‘administration’s vague’ 
concept of a “new world order,” which. “rapidly 
x passed throtgh the life cycle ofa sound bite,” < 
{The lack of United Stites interest in the region 
„most apparent in the case of Cambodia, where an 
- uneasy peace accord has. been implemented wi 
~ minimal United States attention: Japan, under UN 
q auspices, | has taken a leading tole i coordinating: 
‘economic aid to the country and has also sent i- 
* petedping forces—the first deployment of Japa 
. nese troops outside the countty since World, Wat 
$ ~Ii Neither action has'elicited an American reac- 
. tion; the silence is especially noteworthy since thi 
€ aired States has prodded Japan,along with Ger 
“many, to play a larger role in world affairs. > ° * 

: Two other articles also focus on Southeast Asia.” 
“David Wurfel reviews the recent elections in the: 
"Philippines and the impact of the United States 
`` withdrawal from the islands, while Joseph ‘Wright 
| explains what led to the “Thai Tiananmen”: the: 
j + shooting of pro-democracy ] protestors it in Bangkok : 

sthis year and the fallout from the killings.’ 
:; One of the oddést events inthe tegion—the eC: 

“ onteiliation talks between North and South Korea ‘ 
‘and the possibility of the reunification of the « capi 
| “talist south with the communist north—is exam: 

É imed iby Hong Nack Kim. ms 
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hardly the kind of clarion call the administration 
of United States President George Bush or the 
American public wanted to hear in the wake of the Per- 
sian Gulf war. “Baghdads Dictator”—as Bush continued 
to call Iraq's president, Saddam Hussein—had emerged 
from the war not just defeated but bloodied and humil- 
iated. His much vaunted army devastated, and his econ- 
omy in shambles, Saddam would surely be headed for a 
quick and ignominious exit from Iraq's political scene. 
That was the conventional wisdom in early March 1991: 
the king was dead. Or so it seemed. 
« But in the fall of 1991, Saddam, his confidence appar- 
ently restored, was still in power, ruling over the hapless 
Iraqi people in a way that suggested little had changed. 
Although he was careful not to push the United States 
too far, neither did he seem ready to submit to “interna- 
tional will.” Indeed, as the days passed, Saddam grew 
more defiant, intent on showing the world, as well as the 
Iraqi people, that he was back at the helm, and that 
news of his death was greatly exaggerated. 
In Washington the debate that followed the war took 
the gloss off Bushs military triumph, particularly after it 


Ii he king is dead. Long live the king.” This was 
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was revealed that General H. Norman Schwarzkopf, the 
commander of United States forces in the Gulf, had pre- 
ferred to continue the war effort, presumably until Sad- 
dam’s demise. Bush’s decision to call a cease-fire on 
February 27 was increasingly characterized as having 
been “too hasty.” 


SADDAM'S RESILIENCE 

“Why did the allied forces stop short of ridding Iraq 
and the world of Saddam Hussein?” This question dom- 
inated the American political debate after Bush's unilat- 
eral announcement of a cease-fire. And when major 
insurrections in March by the Kurds in northern Iraq 
and the Shiites in southern Iraq were ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by the remnants of Saddam's supposedly “dev- 
astated army,” many came to believe that with its 
cease-fire announcement the White House had lost its 
best, and perhaps only, opportunity to overthrow Iraq's 
“dictator.” 

Bush and members of his administration insisted that 
they had done the right thing. First, they argued, none 
of the United Nations (UN) Security Council resolutions 
issued after Iraq's August 1990 invasion sanctioned 
interference in Iraq's internal affairs. The objectives of 
the resolutions were Iraq's withdrawal from Kuwait and 
the restoration of Kuwait's sovereignty. The resolutions 
could justify the destruction of Iraq's offensive capabil- 
ity, even its economic and industrial infrastructure. But 
hunting down Saddam himself was outside the language 
of the resolutions, and any such action would have 
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quickly lost international, especially Arab, support and 
would have undermined the international coalition that 
Bush had so painstakingly built. 

Administration officials further argued that forcibly 
removing Saddam from power would have been a logis- 
tical nightmare, entailing a military thrust as far as Bagh- 
dad and engaging some of the Iraqi leader's best- 
equipped and most loyal troops. The allied forces would 
have had to hunt Hussein down at immense risk. Once 
they had captured him and eliminated his government, 
the allied troops would have had to stay long enough to 
put another government in place—and that is when the 
real problems would have begun. Secretary of Defense 
Dick Cheney expressed this apprehension: 


What kind of government? Should it be a Sunni 
government or Shi’a government or a Kurdish gov- 
ernment or Ba'athist regime? Or maybe we want to 
bring in some of the Islamic fundamentalists? How 
long would we have had to stay in Baghdad to 
keep that government in place? What would hap- 
pen to the government once U.S. forces withdrew? 
How many casualties should the United States 
accept in that effort to try to create clarity and sta- 
bility in a situation that is inherently unstable?! 


Cheney's view suggests another reason for American 
reluctance to eliminate Saddam. Administration officials 
were apparently convinced that one of two outcomes, 
neither of them attractive, would follow Saddam's 
demise. The first would be either a Baathist or a military 
regime. In other words, the ruling elite that had partici- 
pated in the invasion of Kuwait and the war against the 
United States would remain in power. Administration 
officials knew that would not be tolerated by the Amer- 
ican public. 

The second outcome would be a balkanization of the 
Iraqi state into three conflicting areas: Kurdish in the 
north, Shiite in the south, and Sunni in the center. The 
northern Kurdish region would destabilize the large 
Kurdish minorities in Iran, Turkey, and to a lesser extent 
Syria. In the south, the Shiites could look to their co-reli- 
gionists in Iran for protection, a state of affairs that 
would not only threaten American strategic interests, 
but would also be unacceptable to the Kuwaitis and 
Saudis. 

Observers in the Middle East ascribed ulterior 
motives to America’s reluctance to remove Saddam Hus- 
sein from power. One argument pointed to the Security 
Councils resolutions demanding that Iraq pay war repa- 
rations. Indeed, on August 15, 1991, the Council voted 
to allow Iraq to sell $1.6-billion worth of oil, but with 


1The Soref Symposium: American Strategy after the Gulf War 
(Washington, D.C.: Washington Institute for Near East Pol- 
icy, 1991), p. 45. 


the stipulation that 30 percent of the income from the 
sale would be set aside for reparations. Those who 
argued this said that if Saddam were replaced with a 
compliant and democratic regime, then the allies of the 
United States, notably Kuwait, Israel, and Saudi Arabia, 
would find it more difficult to demand reparations from 
Iraq. 

Ulterior motives notwithstanding, it was also sug- 
gested that the White House overestimated Hussein's 
vulnerability and underestimated his instinct for, and 
power of, survival. Certainly, the administration could 
be excused for thinking that his days were numbered as 
his humiliated army began to return to Baghdad. Few 
other dictators had survived such a devastating defeat. 

America’s Arab allies shared this perception. Most 
Arab observers thought Hussein would not last more 
than six months. Lieutenant General Khalid bin Sultan, 
the commander of the Arab coalition forces and the son 
of Saudi Arabia’s defense minister, gave Iraq's leader only 
40 days, and repeated this prediction many times. 

The insurrections that erupted in early March in the 
Shiite south and the Kurdish north seemed to confirm 
expectations that Saddam would be overthrown from 
within, either through the insurrection or by elements 
of his own ruling circle. But Saddam was able to sup- 
press the rebellions with surprising ease. In the cities of 
southern Iraq, thousands of Shiite rebels were killed. In 
the north the defeat of the Kurdish insurrection was so 
complete, and the fear of Saddam’ retribution so perva- 
sive, that by early April more than one and a half mil- 
lion Kurds had fled their homes for the Turkish and 
Iranian borders. Hussein’s troops might not have 
matched the coalition’s superior technology, but they 
could still easily suppress any uprising within Iraq. 

With Western hopes for a quick overthrow of Iraq's 
leader dashed, Bush decided on April 16 to pursue 
British Prime Minister John Majors suggestion to estab- 
lish “safe havens” for the Kurds in northern Iraq. Bush 
announced that American, British, and French troops 
would build and protect several interim refugee camps 
for the Kurds in the flatlands of northern Iraq. When 
asked whether this would constitute an infringement of 
Iraqi sovereignty, Bush replied that his decision was con- 
sistent with Security Council Resolution 688, which 
approved the establishment of safe havens for the Kur- 
dish refugees. Four days later, United States marines 
took control of Zakho, nine miles south of the Iraqi- 
Turkish border, and on May 2, American, British, 
French, and Dutch troops extended the protected zone 
beyond Amadiya, expelling virtually all Iraqi troops from 
an area in the north of Iraq that covered approximately 
15,000 square miles. 

While this operation looked like yet another blow to 
Saddam's prestige and credibility, by early May he had 
successfully consolidated his position and forcefully ral- 
lied his troops, using them effectively—and brutally— 
against opposition forces. By now, the Bush adminis- 
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tration’s expectations of Saddam's early demise had 
dimmed considerably. 

In the summer and fall of 1991, the United Siates and 
the UN Security Council encountered a revived and 
increasingly defiant Saddam. Iraqi authorities constantly 
harassed inspectors from the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) who had been dispatched by the 
UN to Baghdad to check on Iraqi nuclear facilities in 
accordance with Security Council resolutions. Twice in 
June, IAEA inspectors were fired on as they tried to 
check military compounds for nuclear devices. And in 
September, when the inspectors discovered a large cache 
of documents relating to Iraq's secret development of 
nuclear weapons and missiles, Iraqi guards prevented 
them from removing the documents and detained the 
inspectors at the site for a few days. This incident 
occurred while Bush was addressing the UN General 
Assembly. He reminded the international community 
that “Saddam's contempt for UN resolutions. . .contin- 
ues even as I speak,” and then urged the UN members 
“not to compromise for a moment in seeing that Iraq 
destroys all of its weapons of mass destruction and the 
means to deliver them.” 

The United States presidents tough words reflected 
his mounting frustration at Husseins consolidation of 
power, and the inability of the United States to do much 
about it. If the president had hoped that Iraqs summary 
defeat would be a salutary lesson for Hussein, Iraqi 
action in the fall of 1991 proved that to be an illusion. 
White House Press Secretary Marlin Fitzwater admitted 
that Saddam Hussein simply had not “got the message.” 
He added that “the history of dealing with Saddam Hus- 
sein is, you lose a lot of money betting he will get the 
message and follow through before its too late.” 


A NEW PRESENCE IN THE GULF 

Delivering the keynote address at a Washington Insti- 
tute for Near East Policy symposium in late April, 
Defense Secretary Cheney enunciated the strategic goal 
of United States policy in the Gulf: 


The president has made it clear that we are not 
interested in a permanent, or long-term United 
States ground presence. . . . But we are interested 
in [an] enhanced naval presence. We think we can 
do that safely. . . . We think there is a greater recep- 
tivity on the part of our friends in that part of the 
world to an occasional United States presence, a 
tactical fighter squadron, for example, deployed 
from time to time on a temporary basis to work 
out exercises jointly with our friends in the region; 
pre-positioned equipment, both for air and ground 
forces; those kinds of arrangements we think make 


2bid. 
3Jbid., p. 53. 


sense, [and would] remind and reassure everyone 
of our commitment.2 


In the question-and-answer session that followed his 
address, Cheney explained the administration’s rationale 
for wanting a presence in the Gulf. He said that 


given the enormous resources that exist in that 
part of the world, and given the fact that those 
resources are in decline elsewhere, the value of 
those resources is only going to rise in the years 
ahead, and the United States and our major part- 
ners cannot afford to have those resources con- 
trolled by somebody who is fundamentally hostile 
to our interests.3 


Never before, certainly not before the Gulf war, had 
America’s desire for a presence in the area been articu- 
lated so publicly and forthrightly. In the past, United 
States officials shied away from such public pronounce- 
ments because it was always assumed that any Ameri- 
can military presence would destabilize the indigenous 
regimes. It would be the ultimate proof that these 
regimes, autocratic and archaic, had no domestic legiti- 
macy; that their survival could only be guaranteed by 
outside powers. The presence of white, Christian sol- 
diers on Arab lands, it was argued, would constitute an 
affront to Islam and Arabism that would ultimately 
undermine the stability of the very regimes an Ameri- 
can presence was meant to safeguard. 

Because of the war, people in the countries of the Per- 
sian Gulf had begun to accept the presence of foreign- 
ers in their midst. This attitudinal change was most 
dramatic in Kuwait, but less so in Saudi Arabia, where 
Islam’s holiest shrines are located. The almost universal 
realization by the Gulf populations that, without these 
foreign men and women, they stood little chance of frus- 
trating Iraqi ambitions meant that the idea of an Ameri- 
can presence was no longer considered egregious or 
necessarily destabilizing. 

On a visit to the Gulf in May, Cheney told reporters 
that he had reached “broad agreement” with the mem- 
bers of the Gulf Cooperation Council—Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Oman, Bahrain, Qatar, and the United Arab 
Emirates—on the storage of United States military 
equipment in the region, and on joint military exercises 
involving American troops. Cheney announced that 
detailed arrangements between the United States mili- 
tary and each Gulf state were to be negotiated in the 
next months. 

In late October, however, press reports suggested that 
Saudi officials had balked at the size of the proposed 
American equipment stockpile in their country. The 
Defense Department had planned to leave behind in the 
desert kingdom a division's worth of tanks, Bradley 
Fighting Vehicles, and other military equipment. The 
Saudis reportedly considered this stockpile, with its 
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attendant personnel, unnecessarily large and too visible. 
Nevertheless, Defense Department officials dismissed 
suggestions of an impasse between the two allies. Under 
Secretary of Defense for Policy Paul D. Wolfowitz 
insisted that the United States and Saudi Arabia had 
“come a long way in agreeing in principle on the kinds 
of pre-positioning that we would both like to see out 
there.” 

Kuwait, however, had no such qualms about a secu- 
rity arrangement with the superpower that had restored 
its sovereignty. In early September, Kuwait and the 
United States publicly signed a 10-year security pact that 
allowed the United States to stockpile equipment and 
conduct military exercises in Kuwait. Reports also cir- 
culated that Kuwait's ruling family had “asked both the 
United States and the United Kingdom to establish per- 
manent military presences in the Gulf region. .. . The 
U.K. reportedly had turned down the Kuwaiti request.”4 

In addition, the Bush administration followed an 
aggressive policy of arms sales to the region, brushing 
aside loud objections from Congress. On May 23, the 
House of Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee, 
echoing UN and international concerns, approved leg- 
islation calling for an arms sales moratorium in the Mid- 
dle East as part of the 1992-1993 foreign aid 
authorization bill. Two weeks later the White House 
announced that it intended to sell 20 Apache attack heli- 
copters to the United Arab Emirates and 8 to Bahrain. 
By law, Congress had 30 days to oppose the sale. But 
despite initial congressional opposition, the waiting 
period expired and the sale went through. Clearly, 
Congress was wary of challenging a popular president. 

Pressing on their advantage, in late July administra- 
tion officials announced arms packages to the Middle 
East totaling $4 billion. For aircraft delivery bombs, clus- 
ter bombs, air-to-air missiles, and military vehicles, Saudi 
Arabia was to pay $838 million. A Defense Department 
statement said that this Saudi arms sale was “consistent 
with the. . stated policy of assisting friendly nations to 
provide for their own defense.” Again there was 
widespread criticism in Congress of the Saudi sale, 
which was depicted as undermining international efforts 
to slow arms proliferation in the region. But here too, 
congressional opposition fizzled out in the face of pres- 
idential popularity, and the sale went through. 

_ The president was far less assertive on the questions 
of democratization and human rights in the Gulf states. 
Between March and October 1991, the press and inter- 
national organizations reported widespread abuses of 


4Facts on File, September 12, 1991, p. 682. 

5The Washington Post, September 11, 1991, and October 2, 
1991. 

6For a cogent analysis of the background to these meetings, 
see Melvin A. Friedlander, Conviction and Credence: US Poli- 
cymaking in the Middle East (Boulder, Col.: Lynne Rienner 
Publishers, 1991), chapter 5. 


human rights in Kuwait. The New York-based Middle 
East Watch, a respected human rights organization, 
released a report on September 11 accusing the “high- 
est level of the Kuwaiti government of flagrant human 
rights abuses. . including rape, torture, and extrajudi- 
cial killings.” The report charged that “Kuwait's human 
rights conduct since liberation had been nothing short 
of deplorable.”5 Yet on the few occasions when the pres- 
ident felt compelled to respond to the mounting criti- 
cism of Kuwait's human rights record, he seemed to 
excuse the behavior of the country and its emir. 

Nor was the president especially concerned that 
Kuwait ruling Sabah family dragged its feet on promises 
to democratize the political system—promises it made 
while in exile. Bush reminded his critics that the United 
States had fought the war not to institute democracy in 
Kuwait, but to liberate the country from Iraqi occupa- 
tion. 

Still, to many in Congress and among the American 
public, the presidents attitude toward Kuwait seemed to 
be at odds with his desire to create a “new world order” 
that presumably would be based on the cherished Amer- 
ican values of democracy and human rights. Many 
Americans were confused and angry that he did not 
show any willingness to promote these values in a coun- 
try that owed its very existence to the United States. 


THE MIDDLE EAST PEACE CONFERENCE 

Timidity was hardly evident in the way the Bush 
administration pursued its objective of resolving the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. The process began on March 6, 
when the president, addressing a joint session of 
Congress after the Gulf war ended, announced that a key 
challenge for United States policy in the Middle East was 
to find a solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict, to be accom- 
plished by Israel's release of occupied land in exchange 
for Arab recognition of Israel. 

Five days later, in an effort to bolster the president's 
position, Secretary of State James Baker 3d traveled to 
Israel, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria to explore the pos- 
sibilities for peace. While in Israel, Baker met not only 
with Israeli government representatives but also with 
Palestinian representatives. He must have derived some 
initial encouragement from that meeting, because in the 
next seven months he visited the area seven more times. 
While the process was never easy—at times it looked 
futile—Baker and Bush persisted until October 18, when 
the secretary of state announced that an Arab-Israeli peace 
conference would take place in Madrid on October 30.6 

How was Baker able to bring about this diplomatic 
coup? Why was he able to succeed where so many-of his 
predecessors had so frustratingly failed? The answer lies 
in two major developments: the collapse of the Soviet 
empire and the American victory in the Gulf war. 

It is worth remembering that, in the past, Syrian Pres- 
ident Hafez al-Assad had objected to a peace conference 
with Israel on the grounds that with its military superi- 
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ority, even hegemony, in the area, Israel would have little 
incentive to make concessions to the Arab states. Conse- 
quently, a peace conference would only yield total Arab 
capitulation to Israeli demands. Assad believed that the 
only way the Arab states could wring meaningful con- 
cessions from the Israelis was through strategic parity 
with the Jewish state. As long as the Soviet Union was 
willing and able to supply the Syrians with sophisticated 
military hardware, Assad could continue to hope for the 
day when Israel would become sufficiently intimidated 
by his military prowess to make the kind of concessions 
he desired. In the meantime, why should he take the risk 
of negotiating with a country that would steamroll its way 
through negotiations with weak and dispirited Arab 
states? 

In the wake of the collapse of the Soviet empire, Baker 
was able to convince Assad that whatever credibility the 
Syrian argument might have had in the past, it was no 
longer valid. Baker did not have to argue the point too 
strenuously. It had become clear that the Soviet Union's 
economic problems had made the former Communist 
superpower a virtual hostage to Western political will. 
Soviet behavior during the Gulf war confirmed that when 
push came to shove, the Soviet Union would quickly 
yield to the United States. Consequently, when Baker 
came to Damascus he encountered a new-found flexibil- 
ity in the Syrian position. 

The Gulf war also helped improve American-Syrian 
relations. Syria had sided with the allies during the crisis, 
and had actually participated in the war. Syria had its own 
reasons for doing so, not least of which was the intense 
personal rivalry between Assad and Saddam Hussein. The 
many months of close American-Syrian military and 
diplomatic cooperation during the crisis helped undo 
many of the psychological barriers to improved relations. 

On the United States side, the war helped free Bush of 
the fear that had paralyzed most of his predecessors, 
namely, fear of the pro-Israel lobby in Washington. With 
his popularity soaring after the war, Bush was able to take 
on the pro-Israel lobby in the United States in a way that 
would have been unthinkable one or two years earlier. 

The situation came to a head in September 1991, 
when Bush asked Congress for a four-month delay in 
considering Israels request for a $10-billion loan guaran- 
tee to help resettle Soviet Jewish immigrants. The presi- 
dent and his secretary of state had been especially piqued 
by Israels unrelenting settlement program in the West 
Bank in the face of continued American objections, and 
at a time when the secretary of state was conducting del- 
icate negotiations with the Syrians and other Arabs in an 
effort to persuade them to attend a peace conference. 

But Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir and the Israeli gov- 
ernment continued to press Congress to approve the loan 
guarantees despite Baker's private appeal to Shamir to 
delay consideration. Shamir was evidently convinced that 
Israel’s allies in the American Jewish community and 
Congress would make the president see the futility of his 


efforts. Indeed, Shamir’s government was so confident of 
victory that it voted to include the first $2 billion of the 
$10 billion in American-backed loans in its 1992 budget 
even after Baker had informed Shamir that the adminis- 
tration was seeking a delay. 

However, despite an intensive lobbying campaign in 
Congress, Israels supporters had to concede defeat when 
it became apparent that the president was not going to 
budge, and that public opinion seemed solidly behind his 
position—a realization that undermined the resolve of 
many members of Congress who in the past had stead- 
fastly voted in Israels favor. 

Bush's victory helped realize the efforts to convene a 
peace conference in two ways. First, it convinced Shamir 
and his hard-line government that their ability to 
influence congressional decisions to veto presidential 
actions had been reduced. Israels government would thus 
become more susceptible to American pressure than 
before. Second, Bush's stand against the pro-Israel lobby 
helped to abate the age-old Arab suspicion that the 
United States was so beholden to Israel that it could not 
and would not act as an “honest broker.” The new per- 
ception was clearly articulated by Assad in a television 
interview in which he said that he accepted the Ameri- 
can proposals for a peace conference because he trusted 
Bush. Assad believed that Bush “was a man who was gen- 
uine about seeking peace.” 

The conference convened in Madrid on October 30. 
After the bluster of the introductory speeches, where well- 
established, maximalist positions were reiterated, the con- 
ference broke up into three sets of bilateral negotiations, 
in which the Israelis met face-to-face with the Syrian, 
Lebanese, and Jordanian-Palestinian delegations. When 
these discussions adjourned on November 4, no venue 
or dates were set for follow-up meetings, but there was 
general expectation that having brought the disputants 
this far, the United States would bring its weight to bear 
to convene a second set of bilateral meetings. 

While little of substance was achieved in Madrid, the 
fact that these long-standing disputants sat across from 
each other at the table having discussions—even heated 
and bad-tempered discussions—was in itself a historic 
event. And it was obvious that, notwithstanding the joint 
sponsorship of the conference, it was primarily to the 
United States that the disputants played their respective 
tunes. 

If the Madrid conference taught us anything, it simply 
confirmed what many had believed—that the peace con- 
ference was not the end but the beginning of a long and 
hazardous journey. The mistrust and suspicion among 
the participants were so great that the road to peace will 
be arduous, at times painful and full of frustration. Fail- 
ure is possible at every stage. But if the process succeeds, 
it will become a glorious beginning to President Bush's 
“new world order.” The months to come will prove a sin- 
gular test of the Bush administration's willingness to stay 
the course. i 





Kuwait: The Morning After 


BY MARY ANN TETREAULT 


he expulsion of Iraqi forces from Kuwait last 
February and March by a United States—led 


coalition ended a seven-month national night- 
mare.* But the country Kuwaitis woke up to was filled 
with ironies. The best of their old lives—the stark beauty 
of the desert, the new seafront development where fam- 
ilies had walked and played on cool evenings, the oil 
industry that generated the wealth on which their com- 
fort rested—had been devastated, not only by the acci- 
dents of war but by deliberate Iraqi sabotage. The worst 
of their old lives—the insecurity that besets, in the 
words of Kuwaiti historian Hassan Ali al-Ebraheem, a 
“small state living in a bad neighborhood,” and Kuwait's 
fumbling and increasingly autocratic regime—was 
restored to them seemingly intact. 

The crisis divided the Kuwaitis into “insiders,” those 
who endured the Iraqi invasion and occupation, and 
“outsiders,” those who fled the country and then 
watched from safe havens. Perhaps because most mem- 
bers of the government were outsiders, insider experi- 
ences have been devalued and repressed. Unlike the 
progress on reconstruction of Kuwait’s physical infras- 
tructure, repair of the political community has barely 
begun, and it is doubtful that it will meet with the same 
success. 

The August 2, 1990, Iraqi invasion and the subsequent 
occupation of Kuwait destroyed the myth of Arab broth- 
erhood, and with it many lives and billions of dollars in 
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property in Kuwait. Even though many Iraqi soldiers 
were reported to have been capriciously cruel rather than 
systematically vicious, the population was terrorized by 
arrests, torture, kidnapping, rape, and murder. Kuwaitis 
caught with weapons, leaflets, or other tokens of resis- 
tance were killed, sometimes in front of their families, 
who had been brought out to watch. 

The invasion was about holding, looting, and terror- 
izing Kuwait—not its integration into Iraq. According to 
an official associated with Kuwait's reconstruction pro- 
gram, “The Iraqis stole everything that could be loaded 
onto a five-ton truck and carried it away. . . . automobiles, 
typewriters, telephones, computers, televisions, domes- 
tic appliances, furniture, and every other possible sort of 
movable possession.” Stores, offices, private homes, and 
even hospitals were looted. 

In the months before the invasion, Kuwait was pro- 
ducing about 2 million barrels a day of crude oil and 
refining 750,000 barrels daily—most of it for export—in 
its own high-tech refineries. Smashing the Kuwaiti oil 
industry was one of Iraqi President Saddam Hussein's pri- 
mary goals. His army had more than five months to 
accomplish this, from the invasion to the beginning on 
January 17 of the Persian Gulf war to evict Iraqi forces. 
During their occupation, soldiers preset explosive charges 
at oil wells, pumping and storage facilities, and refiner- 
ies, and mined the surrounding areas. 

Detonation of these charges damaged 749 of Kuwait's 
1,330 active oil and gas wells. About 650 of the damaged 
wells caught fire. Despite a slow start in putting out blazes 
and repairing equipment, limited oil production resumed 
at two onshore fields in June, while the Ahmadi refinery, 
the least damaged of Kuwait’ three interlinked refining 
complexes, was restarted in August. By September about 
30 firefighting teams from 11 countries were at work. The 
last fire was extinguished in early November, many 
months sooner than most experts had thought possible. 


THE KUWAITI RESISTANCE 
Before the invasion, the most frequently heard criti- 
cism of Kuwaitis was that they were lazy and incompe- 


tent, dependent on the government and foreigners to do 
everything for them. But their ordeal under occupation 
revealed how much of this behavior had been socially 
constructed. After the invasion, Kuwaiti insiders rapidly 
established resistance groups whose activities went far 
beyond the paramilitary operations that Iraqi troops 
almost completely suppressed in three months. The 
groups organized mass demonstrations and held clan- 
destine political meetings at mosques and diwaniyyahs.1 
Because the Iraqis were not concerned with providing 
for the population, the most important resistance activ- 
ities related to keeping people alive: the acquisition and 
distribution of food and other necessities, garbage 
removal, the provision of medical care, and the dissem- 
ination of information.? Resistance workers were in dan- 
ger of immediate execution if they were caught at any 
of these tasks. 

Insiders lived very differently from the way most 
Kuwaitis had before the invasion. In the resistance, 
Kuwaitis from the middle and upper classes worked side 
by side with those of lower social status and with Pales- 
tinians and other foreigners. Age barriers, religious dif- 
ferences, and the separation by gender common in the 
societies of the Arabian peninsula were forgotten by 
those helping a population under siege; everyday life 
was democratized. 

After the war insiders were vocal in their criticism of 
the Kuwaiti government; they had withstood all that 
Saddam could do to them, and no longer feared their 
own government. They pointed out official ineptitude 
in responding to Iraq's demands before the invasion: the 
poor strategy and performance of those in top positions, 
including the ministers of defense and the interior and 
the acting chief of staff, all three of whom were mem- 
bers of the ruling Sabah family; and the discounting of 
assessments by lower ranking officers of the military 
danger to Kuwait from Iraq. They decried the tight con- 
trol of the news media that had left many ignorant of the 
scope of the threat facing them until it was too late either 
to flee or to defend themselves. The regime, however, 
simply ignored these criticisms. 


DEMOLISHING THE RESISTANCE 

Despite disenchantment with the government, both 
insiders and outsiders remained loyal to the ruling fam- 
ily, which for them symbolized their unity as a people 
and their 250-year history as a political community. No 
Kuwaiti quisling could be found to front for Iraq during 


\Diwaniyyahs are informal gatherings, generally of adult 
men, held regularly at the homes of prominent members of 
the community for purposes of discussion. The diwaniyyah is 
the most important public forum in Kuwaiti society. 

2The organization and activities of the resistance are detailed 
in Shafeeq Ghabra, “The Iraqi Occupation of Kuwait: An Eye- 
witness Account,” Journal of Palestine Studies (London), vol. 
20, no. 2 (Winter 1991), and in press accounts. 
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the occupation. After liberation the return of Kuwait's 
emir, Sheik Jaber al-Ahmed al-Sabah, was eagerly antic- 
ipated throughout the country. 

However, the emir, who put off his return to liberated 
Kuwait for 15 days, chose not to mark his resumption 
of authority by reinstating Kuwait's social contract. In 
what seemed a clear reneging on promises he had made 
at an October 1990 meeting of Kuwaiti exiles in Jiddah, 
Saudi Arabia, the emir did not rescind his July 1986 sus- 
pension of the civil liberties provisions of the Kuwaiti 
constitution, nor did he recall the parliament, which he 
had closed at the same time. Instead, martial law was 
imposed, as the government-in-exile had announced it 
would be. 

Martial law was defended as necessary for the dis- 
arming of unruly teenagers, former collaborators, and a 
feared fifth column of Iraqis masquerading as Kuwaitis. 
It was probably also aimed at resistance organizations 
like the Movement of the Second of August, whose 
members had vowed to remain armed until the govern- 
ment was purged of those they considered responsible 
for the debacle. Martial law failed to protect Kuwaiti 
opponents of the regime. Two of these, Hamad al-Jouan 
and Hussein al-Bani, were shot under suspicious cir- 
cumstances; Jouan was seriously wounded and Bani was 
killed. 

Domestic and foreign pressures for some movement 
toward democratization intensified in response to the 
shootings and to repeated disruptions of opposition 
political meetings. On June 2 the emir announced that 
parliamentary elections would be held in October 1992. 
However, a separate proclamation banned political meet- 
ings, and press censorship continued. In the meantime, 
the emir said that a national council, whose members 
had been chosen by extraconstitutional means the pre- 
ceding summer, would meet to advise him and prepare 
for the coming elections. Although opposition leaders 
opposed the convening of the national council, the 
promise of elections and hints that women and natural- 
ized Kuwaitis might be enfranchised in time to vote 
defused the domestic unrest. The crowds attending 
opposition rallies soon dwindled to a few hundred 
people. 


RULE AS USUAL? 

Kuwait's first postwar Cabinet was named in April 
1991. It was widely condemned as unrepresentative and 
incompetent by critics from across the political spec- 
trum. It included no one from the opposition or who 
had-remained inside Kuwait during the occupation. The 
emir showed his contempt for insider concerns by 
retaining the interior and defense ministers in the Cab- 
inet, though they were shuffled to less prominent posi- 
tions. Khalid Sultan, a businessman and leader of an 
Islamist (Muslim fundamentalist) group, said the Cabi- 
net “is politically unacceptable and management-wise it 
lacks what it takes to rebuild a broken country, from the 
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prime minister down.” The former minister of planning 
in the Cabinet-in-exile, Suleiman Mutawa, found the 
rulers choices incomprehensible: “Nobody wants the al- 
Sabah[s] out, so what are they worried about? What pre- 
vents them from bringing in good managers?” 

These questions penetrate to the heart of the domes- 
tic malaise that has afflicted Kuwait for nearly a decade. 
Good managers could become rivals of the ruling fam- 
ily and challenge what before the invasion had been the 
Sabah family’s increasingly exclusive hold on Kuwait's 
government, economy, and society. This explains why, 
despite the proven competence of resistance organiza- 
tions, the government denied insiders a formal role in 
reconstruction, even during the first few weeks after lib- 
eration, when food and fuel shortages threatened while 
truckloads of supplies rotted because outsiders were 
unable to distribute them. 

But squeezing out potential rivals of the ruling fam- 
ily is only one mechanism in the regime's arsenal of 
social controls. University of Michigan political scientist 
Jill Crystal points to two others: the purchase of citizen 
support through the provision of material benefits, espe- 
cially to those who are the most compliant, and pitting 
social groups against one another, especially citizens 
against foreign workers but also citizens against citi- 
zens.3 

The regime's role as paternalistic dispenser of benefits 
dates to the creation of Kuwait's welfare state in the 


1950s. Every social group in the country felt the regimes ` 


largesse, even wealthy merchants, the traditional antag- 
onists of the ruling family. For them, the most impor- 
tant benefits included profits from the sale of land to the 
government at vastly inflated prices, and the require- 
ment in the 1960 Law of Commercial Companies that 
all companies operating in Kuwait be at least 51 percent 
Kuwaiti-owned. For the masses and the elite in Kuwait, 
government benefits included free housing, utilities, 
education, and health care, and subsidized food staples 
and petroleum products. 

After the Iraqi invasion the living expenses of out- 
siders were paid by the government, and each outsider 
received a lump-sum payment of $1,720. After libera- 
tion insiders received their salaries, even though most 
had refused to work as part of the resistance-organized 
noncompliance with the occupation; expatriate employ- 
ees, most of whom had remained in their positions, did 
not receive back pay because, the government said, they 
had worked for the occupiers. Both Kuwaitis and non- 


3See Jill Crystal, Oil, Politics, and the Gulf: Rulers and Mer- 
chants in Kuwait and Qatar (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1990). 

4The Economist Intelligence Unit, Iraq Country Report, No. 1 
(1991), p. 7. 

5The Economist Intelligence Unit, Iraq Country Report, No. 2 
(1991), p. 12. 


Kuwaitis have been assured that the money they had in 
Kuwaiti banks at the time of the invasion will be 
returned, and all Kuwaiti foreign liabilities, private and 
public, have also been guaranteed by the government. 
Estimates of the cost of the salaries and support pay- 
ments range from $3 billion to $4 billion, a substantial 
sum for a country in Kuwait’ present financial position 
but still manageable. 

If the claims of foreigners living in Kuwait are set 
aside, these measures seem reasonable. But other pro- 
posed benefits are excessive and unfair—even per- 
verse—in their likely effects. In a surprise move, the 
emir announced in April that the debts of Kuwaiti insid- 
ers held by Kuwaiti banks—primarily mortgages and 
consumer loans amounting to some $5 billion—would 
be forgiven by the state. This was a boon to those with 
large debts but small comfort to citizens who had 
already repaid their mortgages or had no personal debt. 
Even as reparations this plan is flawed because it does 
not distinguish between those who suffered large losses 
and those who lost relatively little under the occupation. 
A similarly constructed bailout of Kuwaiti commercial 
banks and businesses, which would cost about $17.5 bil- 
lion, may be adopted as well. 


FOREIGNERS AS SCAPEGOATS 

The exclusion of foreign workers living in Kuwait 
from salary supports and the proposed bailouts are 
examples of the third major method used by the regime 
to strengthen its hand against civil society. Public criti- 
cism after liberation pushed the government to try even 
harder to build support for itself and to reunite the 
country; one way it did this was to make foreigners 
scapegoats. 

At the second conference of the government-in-exile, 
held in January 1991 in Jiddah, government spokesmen 
“harp[ed] on the theme that Kuwaiti society had been 
infiltrated by agents provocateurs, and that the loyalties 
of Palestinians resident in Kuwait were suspect and 
needed to be determined.”4 After liberation, the gov- 
ernment rounded up foreigners. Because the foreigners 
and bedouns (people without citizenship papers, many 
of them desert nomads) who had made up the majority 
of Kuwait’ police force had been deprived of their jobs, 
the roundup depended on the services of untrained and 
often thuggish young Kuwaitis. 

Non-Kuwaiti Arabs, Asians, and bedouns were 
beaten, kidnapped, murdered, or forced to leave the 
country. Some were arrested and tried as collaborators. 
Police were implicated in most cases of brutality against 
foreigners, but private citizens were also reported to have 
been involved. On April 4, Salim Mukhtar, a prominent 
Palestinian, was shot under circumstances similar to 
those surrounding the shooting of Hamad al-Jouan; at 
least one report attributed the killings to “royal death 
squads.”5 United States Army officers investigating 
human rights abuses reported that direct evidence had 


been found linking some cases to the ruling family, 
including the son of the crown prince. 

There was little outcry by Kuwaitis against these 
human rights violations. Insiders especially had a great 
deal of pent-up anger and a desire to pay back in kind 
the brutal treatment that the Iraqis and collaborators had 
inflicted on them and their families. 

In the last days of the occupation thousands of 
Kuwaitis, including children, were trucked to Iraq. (As 
of late September, some 300 Kuwaiti children were still 
unaccounted for, while more than 1,500 Kuwaiti adults 
and 400 adults of other nationalities who had been liv- 
ing in Kuwait continued to be held in Iraq.) 

But Kuwait's treatment of foreign nationals and the 
kangaroo-court aspects of the postwar trials of accused 
collaborators provoked an international outcry. Amnesty 
International, which only a few months earlier had con- 
demned the treatment of Kuwaitis by their Iraqi occu- 
piers, now condemned Kuwaiti actions. In response to 
pressures from human rights organizations and the 
United States, in late June 1991 the Kuwaiti government 
announced that all those who had been given the death 
penalty for collaboration would have their sentences 
commuted. Eventually the Red Cross was permitted to 
visit detainees and to observe expulsions from the coun- 
try. However, as late as October reports that detainees 
were being beaten continued to surface in the press. 


RINGMASTERS AND SIDESHOWS 

Most of the postwar reconstruction of Kuwait has 
concentrated on rebuilding the physical plant and infra- 
structure, while little attention has been given to politi- 
cal reconstruction and almost none to the Kuwaiti 
peoples emotional and moral rehabilitation. In one sense 
this reflects Kuwait’ status as a sideshow in the process 
preoccupying most world leaders participating in “the 
crisis in the Gulf’—that is, the decay of the cold war 
international order and the new distribution of world 
power. Kuwait's liberation was an exercise in great- 
power military logistics and public relations, with pow- 
ers and pretenders to power vying for prestige. The 
coalition that liberated Kuwait had made no prior plans 
regarding the country’s postwar internal or external 
security, leaving its disoriented leaders responsible for 
everything from mine clearing to the development and 
implementation of a new defense strategy. 

The interest of the Persian Gulf wars ringmasters in 
rebuilding Kuwait seems sadly limited, centering mainly 
on how much Kuwait can pay for past and future ser- 
vices. Pledges and payments to Kuwait's liberators 
started even before hostilities commenced. Kuwait's gov- 
ernment-in-exile pledged $5 billion to the United States 
in support of the military buildup in the region after the 
invasion; for the war itself, Kuwait pledged an additional 
$13.5 billion to the United States and $6 billion to other 
countries of the coalition. Kuwait's foreign aid agency, 
the Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Development, 
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wrote off all outstanding loans to coalition members 
Egypt and Syria, and in December granted them $175 
million in new loans. Kuwait also agreed to support 
other activities in Egypt, offering as much as $650 mil- 
lion in additional funds. 

The fight over who would be awarded the recon- 
struction contracts was even more crass. It was widely 
believed after liberation that a deal had been negotiated 
that would allocate fixed percentages of the value of con- 
tracts to prominent coalition members, chiefly the 
United States. The most severe criticism on the alloca- 
tion of contracts came from the Arab governments, par- 
ticularly Egypt's. Egypt did not receive any contracts in 
the spring of 1991 and was also angered at the treatment 
of Egyptian guest workers in Kuwait. Egyptians, like 
those from other countries that had sided with Iraq dur- 
ing the crisis, lost their jobs in large numbers, were 
harassed, deported, denied salaries, and even killed. In 
May, Egypt unilaterally decided to pull all its troops out 
of Kuwait, confirming the deterioration in relations 
between the two countries and derailing plans for a post- 
war security arrangement for Kuwait based on an Egyp- 
tian and Syrian troop presence. In a belated attempt to 
repair the relationship, the Kuwaiti government agteed 
to honor the labor contracts of all Egyptian workers, 
permitting more than 80,000 of them to return to 
Kuwait and buying out the contracts of the others under 
the terms awarded to retirees. It is also reported to have 
awarded some contracts to Egyptian companies. 

Because more money will probably be used to replace 
looted property than to rebuild (except in the oil indus- 
try), estimates of reconstruction costs for Kuwait have 
been revised downward, from more than $100 billion to 
a more moderate $30 billion. For the ringmasters this is 
a great disappointment. For Kuwait it is still a substantial 
sum of money, most of which will leave the country, 
since virtually everything must be replaced or rebuilt 
using materials, equipment, and even workers from 
abroad. 


DEFINING KUWAIT’S IDENTITY 

The number and status of foreign workers to be 
allowed into Kuwait is a bellwether issue. For several 
years the government has wanted to cut back the num- 
ber of foreign residents. At the last official census, con- 
ducted in 1985, 60 percent of Kuwait's population was 
non-Kuwaiti. There were many announcements last 
March and April that the foreign population would be 
reduced as a security measure to ensure that Kuwaitis 
would never again be a minority in their own country; 
the wholesale deportation of Palestinians and other for- 
eign workers was justified on that basis. 

Yet even here the regime is torn between its own and 
the national interest. It makes pronouncements on 
reducing the number of foreign workers but encourages 
Kuwaitis to return to their pre-invasion habits and a 
lifestyle based on the widespread use of domestic ser- 
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vants. The Kuwaiti private sector, interested in low costs 
and labor productivity, has also made its preference for 
foreign workers clear. Midway through the autumn of 
1991, the government had not yet set official limits on 
guest workers, nor was there any mechanism to allocate 
them to the jobs where they were most needed. 

Kuwaitis are asking their government for more than 
servants and laborers. In July members of the national 
council—almost two-thirds of whom are from non-elite 
backgrounds—advised the emir to give each Kuwaiti 
family $69,000, half of which would be an outright gift 
and the remainder a long-term, interest-free loan. This 
would require almost $10 billion and, more problematic 
for Kuwait's long-term prospects, would reinforce the 
welfare syndrome that before the invasion had kept 
Kuwaitis dependent on the government and scorned by 
their neighbors. 

The Iraqi invasion and occupation was a horrible and 
costly experience for virtually everyone touched by it. 
Yet it was not unrelievedly bad. For the first time in 
more than a generation, Kuwaitis were called on to risk 
their lives and property, and they achieved substantial 
results. Insiders put their efforts into resisting their occu- 
piers; many outsiders devoted themselves to keeping 
their country’s plight before the world community, to 
fighting for liberation, and, after returning to Kuwait, to 
rebuilding their society. 

The government also rose to the occasion in many 
ways. It showed its best side in the fall of 1990, when 
the prospects of an early end to the crisis dimmed with 
each passing day. The emirs speech at the October 1990 
meeting in Jiddah inspired Kuwaitis from across the 
political spectrum to steel themselves against the terrors 
of occupation and war. It was not'until liberation was 
almost at hand that the regime reverted to its autocratic 
and manipulative ways, foreshadowing the ugly and 
contentious period under martial law that lasted from 
February 28 to June 26. ne 

The setting of an October 1992 date for parliamen- 
tary elections provides time for Kuwait's government 
and people to reflect on the kind of country they want 
and to mobilize the resources they will need to create it. 
The unique Reserve Fund for Future Generations— 
which, although supposed to remain untouched until 
2010, financed the government-in-exile, Kuwait's share 
of the liberation costs, and reconstruction—could be 
further plundered by the regime to finance giveaways to 
buy popular support, at least for a while. 


But the regime could choose differently. It could lead 
the country to constitutional government, requiring not 
only power sharing among elites but burden sharing 
across the entire population. Opposition leaders could 
fight among themselves, vying for power, prestige, and 
the substantial economic rewards the regime offers the 
acquiescent. Or they could continue what they began 
under domestic repression and subsequent occupa- 
tion—building bridges between the various social 
groups that the regime worked so hard to divide. For 
political as well as moral reasons, they must overcome 
their religious prejudices and include Kuwait's large Shi- 
ite Muslim minority as full participants in any expanded 
political life. 

These choices must be made in an extremely insecure 
environment. Kuwait's neighbors have opposed its 
democratization since the 1930s; one of them, Iraq, 
remains enough of a threat to allow the regime to justify 
domestic repression for the sake of national security. The 
ringmasters who benefited from the Persian Gulf war 
and who buy Kuwaiti oil must pay some of the bills for 
rebuilding the country and must cooperate in a security 
regime that permits Kuwait to solve domestic problems 
in its own way. 

Before the war Kuwait shared many of the attractive 
characteristics of the ancient Greek city-states, especially 
the quality of what political philosopher Hannah Arendt 
would describe as its “public space”; the diwaniyyahs 
allowed widespread and enthusiastic participation in ` 
politics. The country also shared some of the unattrac- 
tive characteristics of those ancient communities: dis- 
crimination against foreigners, second-class status for 
women, and disdain for hard work and expertise. 
Kuwaitis are having second thoughts about at least some 
of these in light of what they have learned about them- 
selves and the world in the past year and a half. It is 
important that these lessons be remembered and built 
on. 
The future shape of Kuwaiti society will depend on a 
strong commitment to democratization and human 
rights in Kuwait by the United Nations and the coun- 
tries of the coalition that liberated it. This must be cou- 
pled with their acceptance of shared responsibility in the 
creation of security arrangements that permit the coun- 
tries of the Gulf region not only to survive but to flour- 
ish. And the outlines of that future Kuwait will also 
depend on the outcome of the current struggle between 
insiders and outsiders to define Kuwait. E 
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raqs invasion of Kuwait on August 2, 1990, and its 
| subsequent ejection from the emirate were water- 

shed events in Iraq’s modern history. The invasion 
precipitated the world’s first post—cold war crisis and 
united almost the entire international community 
against Iraq. In the United Nations (UN) Security Coun- 
cil, the Western powers (Britain, France, and the United 
States) led the opposition to Iraq on the diplomatic front 
and helped push through a series of Security Council 
resolutions condemning the invasion and imposing 
trade sanctions.* 

Activity was not limited to the diplomatic front. Fear- 
ing an Iraqi attack, Saudi Arabia requested United States 
military aid, which began to arrive on August 7. This set 
the stage for a massive deployment of United States 
forces to the region, soon joined by smaller contingents 
from Britain, France, Egypt, Syria, and many other coun- 
tries to form a formidable anti-Iraq international coali- 
tion. On November 29 the UN Security Council 
authorized this coalition to use “all necessary means”— 
including force—to eject Iraq from Kuwait on or after 
January 15, 1991. 

As the crisis continued, the coalition’s goals were 
increasingly defined by the United States. These 
included the defense of Saudi Arabia; Iraq's immediate, 
complete, and unconditional withdrawal from Kuwait, 
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and the restoration of security and stability to the Per- 
sian Gulf. Attempts by France, Iran, the Soviet Union, 
and others to reach a negotiated settlement stalled 
because of United States insistence on an unconditional 
Iraqi withdrawal, and because Iraq insisted that Kuwait 
was Iraqi territory and that the Kuwait crisis should be 
linked to the resolution of other problems in the Mid- 
dle East. 

January 15 came and went without Iraq's withdrawal; 
on January 17, the coalition began a massive aerial 
attack against targets in Iraq and Kuwait. Six weeks of 
this punishing air campaign were followed by a light- 
ning ground assault on February 24 that routed Iraqi 
forces at a surprisingly low cost to the coalition. On 
February 27, 100 hours after the attack had begun, 
United States President George Bush halted the ground 
offensive. Kuwait had been liberated, and a large swath 
of southern Iraq was held by the coalition. Baghdad 
accepted the coalition’s cease-fire terms on March 3, 
which included an immediate release of prisoners of 
war; 2 days later Iraq's leader annulled the annexation 
of Kuwait. 

One month later, on April 6, Baghdad accepted the 
terms for a permanent cease-fire in accordance with 
Security Council Resolution 687, which stipulated con- 
tinuing an arms embargo for the indefinite future; UN- 
supervised destruction of all chemical and biological 
weapons, long-range ballistic missiles, and nuclear 
infrastructure; Iraqi compensation to Kuwait and other 
countries for damages incurred during the war; an 
unequal demilitarized zone along the border with 
Kuwait extending 6 miles into Iraq and 3 miles inside 
Kuwait to be patrolled by UN observers; and UN demar- 
cation of the border between the two countries. Iraqi 
compliance with these demands would result in the 
gradual lifting of sanctions. Iraq reacted with predictable 
outrage to Resolution 687, saying it was a vindictive and 
unwarranted derogation of Iraqi sovereignty. However, 
it had no option but to accept the terms. 
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OPPOSITION AND REBELLION 

The end of the war also found Baghdad challenged 
by an array of Iraqi opposition groups based outside the 
country and spanning the political spectrum from 
Islamic fundamentalists, Kurdish autonomists, and 
nationalists to dissident Baathists, leftists, and liberals. 
Opposition to the regime was longstanding, but Iraq was 
a well-policed and “self-policing” society, where the pub- 
lic had internalized the “correct” patterns of behavior. 
Iraqis had tolerated an authoritarian regime in return for 
socioeconomic policies that were the most progressive 
in the Arab world: under Hussein's reign, the Iraqi peo- 
ple had become the best-educated and healthiest Arabs 
in the Gulf region. 

But the Gulf crisis dramatically changed the opposi- 
tions fortunes soon after its start. The allied coalition’s 
mobilization against Saddam raised hopes among the 
opposition that it would no longer be ignored by the 
international community; dissident groups redoubled 
their efforts to establish a common anti-Saddam plat- 
form and began to court members of the coalition. In 
December 1990 almost all the members of the Iraqi 
opposition convened a conference in Damascus and 
established a steering group, the Joint Action Commit- 
tee, that condemned Saddam's “dictatorship” and called 
for his removal and free elections. 

Although the opposition had hoped a popular revolt 
would remove Saddam from power, it was not prepared 
for the insurrections that erupted at war's end among the 
Shiites in southern Iraq and the Kurds in the north. The 
revolt in the south began after disgruntled infantry 
streamed back into Basra with harrowing tales of defeat 
at the hands of a superior foe and mismanagement of 
the war by their own government. The soldiers, allied 
with Muslim fundamentalists, launched attacks against 
government installations and Baath party buildings. 
Baath party cadre and security officials—most of whom 
were Shiites—who did not flee or go into hiding were 
hunted down and murdered. 

Within days the revolt had spread to major cities, 
including the Shiite holy centers of Karbala, An Najaf, 
Diwaniyah, Hilla, and Mahmudiya. The rebellion 
profited immensely from the coalition’s military pres- 
ence in southern Iraq, since it inhibited the Iraqi army 
from using the full range of its remaining firepower; 
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moreover, the coalition said it would not allow Iraq to 
use fixed-wing aircraft or chemical weapons against the 
insurgents. 

Iran, despite disclaimers to the contrary, played an 
important role in the rebellion, infiltrating into south- 
ern Iraq ideologically committed and well-trained 
paramilitary units—the At-Tawibin and Badr divisions 
made up of fundamentalist exiles and Iraqi prisoners of 
war from the Iran-Iraq war who had joined the Iranians. 
Iran also infiltrated members of its own Pasdaran, or 
Revolutionary Guards. (At the end of the revolt it was 
reported that Iraq had captured 6,000 Pasdaran infiltra- 
tors.) These units from Iran were generally better armed, 
better motivated, and better organized than the initia- 
tors of the rebellion. 

The Iraqi government fought back with its best- 
trained and most loyal units, the Republican Guards, 
who made liberal use of their superior firepower and 
helicopter gunships. Savage street fighting took place in 
the holy cities, where the rebels fought to the death. The 
military exacted a terrible revenge against the rebels and 
those suspected of aiding them, and many civilians 
caught in the cross fire fled into Iran, coalition-held ter- 
ritory, or the inaccessible marshy region of southern 
Iraq. 

Iraq regained control of Basra on March 12, and Kar- 
bala fell to government forces on March 15. The next 
day Baghdad claimed the rebellion was over, and 
accused “rancorous traitors” and foreign governments 
of instigating it. The government’s announcement was 
premature, however, because between March 20 and 29 
the capital itself witnessed minor disturbances in the 
largely Shiite quarters, but these were quickly contained 
by security forces.1 

Why did the Shiite insurrection fail? First, it was not 
a general insurrection. The revolt was initially an explo- 
sion of pent-up rage characterized by looting and 
destruction and offering no ideological vision. But when 
it achieved a semblance of organization and success as 
a result of leadership provided by the units from Iran, it 
developed an ideology that proved disastrous: carried 
away by their euphoria, the rebels raised the green ban- 
ner of Islam, displayed portraits of deceased Iranian 
leader the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, and called for 
Islamic rule in Iraq. This dismayed opposition groups 
outside Iraq, including Shiite fundamentalists, who 
denied that they intended to bring about Islamic rule. 

Most important was the reaction of Sunni Arabs and 
the Shiite middle class. For this secular-minded segment 
of the population, the thought of a fundamentalist 
regime coming to power with Iran's aid was horrifying. 
Furthermore, the atrocities against government officials 
were seen as harbingers of the bloodbath to come if the 
rebels prevailed. And members of the coalition, who had 
made clear their desire to see Saddam overthrown, were 
thoroughly disconcerted by a rebellion that might result 
in the fragmentation of Iraq or install a pro-Iranian fun- 


damentalist regime. Their very neutrality during the 
revolt enabled the Iraqi military to move about freely 
and crush it. 


THE KURDISH REVOLT 
The Kurdish revolt erupted in both rural and urban 


areas when Kurdish civilians, including professionals ` 


and intellectuals as well as tens of thousands of Fursan 
members (Kurdish irregulars), joined the Iraqi Kurdis- 
tan Front (IKF), which was made up of smaller Kurdish 
groups, and the rival Kurdish Democratic party and the 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan. Massoud Barzani, the head 
of the Kurdish Democratic party, and Jalal Talabani, the 
leader of the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan, acted quickly 
to take control of the rebellion and engaged their vet- 
eran guerrilla units in attacks against government forces. 
Within days and for the first time in their history, the 
guerrillas took several major urban centers, including 
the oil center of Kirkuk. By mid-March the IKF had 
declared that 75 percent of Kurdistan was in rebel hands. 
The group rapidly moved to restore essential services 
and civil administration in the “liberated” areas. 

After crushing the revolt in the south, Baghdad 
moved its forces north and launched an offensive to 
retake all urban centers by April 1. Lacking experience 
in urban warfare and hoping to spare the urban popula- 
tion, the guerrillas fled into the mountains, but they 
found that they could not conduct war in rural areas 
because they had been depopulated and turned into 
free-fire zones. 

The reason for the Kurdish collapse is clear: the guer- 
rillas were not as combat ready as the Iraqi forces. Tala- 
bani noted that “we did not realize that the Republican 
Guards were still in such good shape.” 

Neither the IKF nor the international community 
expected what happened as the revolt collapsed: hun- 
dreds of thousands of civilians began an exodus from 
northern Iraq that, at its height, encompassed more than 
50 percent of the Kurdish population. Thousands of 
people died because of cold weather or lack of food as 
they escaped to the safety of Iran or Turkey. The exodus 
may have been prompted by fear of reprisals by govern- 
ment forces, including the possibility that chemical 
weapons might be used, as they had been in 1988. The 
refugee problem received enormous international media 
coverage, prompting a massive humanitarian effort to 
provide the refugees with food, medicine, and shelter. 
On April 5 the UN Security Council adopted Resolution 
688, which approved the establishment of “safe havens” 
in Iraq north of the thirty-sixth parallel that would be 
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protected by coalition military forces; Kurdish civilians 
were encouraged to return to these protected zones. 

Despite their commitment to overthrow Saddam, the 
defeated Kurds had no choice but to negotiate. Baghdad 
balked at many of the Kurds’ demands: it adamantly 
refused to cede Kirkuk, arguing that the city did not 
have a Kurdish majority; it also had no intention of los- 
ing control over a substantial part of the country’s oil. 
The Kurds believed that the government was not nego- 
tiating in good faith, and they were not impressed by the 
political reform program proposed by the government 
in March. 

Negotiations dragged on throughout the summer and 
autumn. The Kurds were reluctant to sign an agreement, 
and there were reports of a growing rift between Barzani 
and Talabani. Barzani distrusted international guaran- 
tees and wished to conclude an agreement with Bagh- 
dad, while Talabani supported the mainstream 
opposition’s belief that Kurdish autonomy and democ- 
racy in Iraq would develop if Saddam were overthrown. 


SANCTIONS AND ECONOMIC DEVASTATION 

The damage Iraq suffered in its war with Iran 
between 1980 and 1988 pales in comparison with what 
it has suffered as a result of sanctions, the allied air cam- 
paign, and the insurrections.2 The trade sanctions that 
the UN approved on August 6, 1990, seriously affected 
food stocks; before the war Iraq imported 75 percent of 
its wheat, 100 percent of its soybean meal, and 90 per- 
cent of its maize, sugar, and vegetable oil. Economic 
sanctions also had a severe impact on local industry, 
which relied heavily on foreign suppliers for spare parts, 
raw materials, machinery, and expertise. By the fall of 
1991, the private sector suffered from shortages of mate- 
rials and goods; according to the head of the Iraqi indus- 
trial association, 16,000 private ventures were either 
working at reduced capacity or on the verge of halting 
operations. 

The international community believed that in the 
short term sanctions would not persuade Iraq to leave 
Kuwait; the Iraqi government would try to attenuate the 
effects by careful stockpiling and rationing of available 
food stocks, reducing the population's already high 
caloric intake, and by circumventing the sanctions 
through limited trade with its neighbors. But it was 
thought that long-term enforcement of the embargo 
would cause economic dislocation and would paralyze 
Iraq as the country ran out of food, spare parts, and raw 
materials after mid-1991. However, the issue of whether 
sanctions would have forced Iraq out of Kuwait became 
moot when the coalition decided to use force instead. 

The coalition’s massive air bombardment of Iraq was 
aimed not only at the Iraqi military, its supply dumps, 
and its communications lines, but also at a wide array 
of economic and industrial targets. The bombing would 
amplify the economic impact of sanctions, incite the 
Iraqi people to oppose Saddam, degrade Iraq's ability to 
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sustain itself as an industrial and military power, and 
create leverage over postwar Iraq, which would not be 
able to repair extensive damage without outside help. 

Iraq suffered particularly extensive damage in three 
critical areas: the national electric power grid, telecom- 
munications, and the oil industry. Coalition air forces 
damaged 17 of Iraq's 20 electric power plants; 11 were 
totally destroyed. At the height of the summer of 1991, 
when electricity demand was at its peak, Iraqi power- 
generating capacity was 40 percent of the prewar level 
of 9,500 megawatts. The damage to the electric power 
grid forced closures or the slowing down of operations 
in the public-health sector, refrigeration plants, and 
sewage treatment units; the last resulted in raw sewage 
flowing through streets and into rivers. The incidence 
of diarrheal diseases increased dramatically. 

Telephone exchanges and radio and television sta- 
tions as well as the country’s extensive road and bridge 
network were targeted and suffered extensive damage: 
half of Iraq's telephone lines were destroyed as were 
scores of bridges, including many of those spanning the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers. The damage to much of 
what had been a modern infrastructure hindered the 
ability of government and relief agencies to deliver food- 
stuffs to rural regions, where shortages were more acute. 

The oil industry has been absolutely critical to Iraq's 
economic development over the years, providing the 
country with as much as 95 percent of its foreign- 
exchange earnings. Coalition forces dropped 1,200 tons 
of high explosives on 28 major oil installations. The 
immediate goal was to curtail Iraq's refining capacity and 
thus its ability to deliver fuel to the armed forces. Facil- 
ities in the south suffered the greatest damage because 
of their proximity to important military targets (Repub- 
lican Guard concentrations and supply dumps), while 
the facilities around Kirkuk suffered less during the war 
and incurred minor damage during the Kurdish insur- 
gency. 

The Iraqis have repaired some of the facilities. By the 
autumn of 1991 Iraq was able to produce 450,000 bar- 
rels of oil a day for domestic consumption and 50,000 
barrels a day for export to Jordan. Total production 
capacity, however, was estimated at 1.5 million barrels a 
day; 1 million of this could be exported by pipelines 
through Turkey if sanctions are lifted. The Iraqi Ministry 
of Oil has said that by the end of 1992 Iran could 
achieve its prewar production level of 3.2 million bar- 
rels a day if it receives desperately needed chemical addi- 
tives, spare parts, and help to repair damage to the oil 
industry. 

A UN mission that visited Iraq in mid-March issued 
a report saying the war had “wrought near-apocalyptic 
results” on a highly urbanized and mechanized society. 
The report drew the world’s attention to the combined 
effects of sanctions and war damage on the population, 
noting rapidly dwindling stocks of food and medicine 
‘and declining health and sanitary conditions. Iraq 


repeatedly requested that it be allowed to sell oil to sat- 
isfy basic needs, but in its first formal review of sanctions 
in June the Security Council concluded that lifting the 
sanctions was not justified since Iraq had not fully com- 
plied with the provisions of Resolution 687. 

Another UN report on Iraq's economic and social cri- 
sis in mid-July urgently requested that Iraq be permit- 
ted to import $7-billion worth of food, medicine, and 
spare parts. The Security Council “relented” and on 
August 15 passed Resolution 706, allowing Iraq to sell 
$1.6-billion worth of oil over a six-month period. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale will go into an escrow account to be 
divided into three unequal amounts: almost $1 billion 
will be used to buy food and medicine, while the rest is 
to be divided between reparations and paying UN peace- 
keeping expenses. 

The task of reconstruction is enormous; Iraqi officials 
claim that the Kuwait affair cost them $200 billion. This 
is in addition to $200 billion spent on the Iran-Iraq war. 
Long-term reconstruction will depend on foreign- 
exchange revenues, trade, foreign technical expertise, 
and the willingness of the Iraqi private sector to take a 
more vigorous role in the economy. Iraqis know that 
they cannot engage in long-term reconstruction if the 
sanctions remain in place. Even if the sanctions are lifted 
the country will face formidable obstacles; indebtedness 
makes the country a terrible credit risk, and reparations 
payments will siphon off as much as 30 percent of Iraq's 
income for the indefinite future. 


A FORMIDABLE MILITARY 

Initial figures of Iraqi losses during the war led to the 
hasty conclusion that Iraq's remaining army consisted 
largely of poorly equipped, low-grade infantry divisions. 
By summer's end this was found to be inaccurate; the 
war had destroyed between 45 and 50 percent of a huge 
inventory, but Iraq retained 2,400 tanks; 4,400 armored 
personnel carriers and infantry fighting vehicles; 
between 1,000 and 2,000 artillery pieces, mortars, and 
howitzers; and 250 multiple rocket launchers. 

The air force suffered the most devastating losses: of a 
prewar total of 700 warplanes, Iraq had no more than 
300 left. Iran had allowed 115 Iraqi warplanes, includ- 
ing many of Iraq's top-of-the-line Soviet- and French- 
built fighters and about 30 Iraqi Airways civilian jets, to 
flee the country and land in Iran during the course of 
the war. Most of Iraqs helicopter fleet survived intact, as 
was evident during the insurrections. 

The army has been restructured; instead of a 
ramshackle 1-million-man force, the Iraqis now have 
between 350,000 and 400,000 troops, of which the 
Republican Guards constitute a substantial and growing 
element. Most of the other units are special forces and 
regular army armored and mechanized divisions shorn 
of the low-grade infantry divisions that performed dis- 
mally in both the Iran-Iraq war and the Persian Gulf 
war. Throughout last spring and summer the army 


received substantial pay and benefit increases in order 
to restore its morale. The army is a now a leaner, more 
professional force that would be more formidable if Iraq 
were allowed to rearm. 

Iraq's comprehensive military industries program was 
severely damaged by the war. By 1987 Iraq was self- 
sufficient in ammunition and many basic weapons, and 
it had established a burgeoning semicovert nonconven- 
tional weapons program. Many of the installations that 
produced weapons were destroyed by the coalition 
bombing, but in midsummer 1991, UN inspection teams 
and other sources reported that Iraq had accumulated 
extensive stockpiles of chemical weapons and ballistic 
missiles. It also had an extensive and sophisticated ura- 
nium enrichment program that would have eventually 
given Iraq a steady supply of enriched uranium—the 
key ingredient in a fission bomb. The UN teams were 
impressed by the breadth, scope, and progress of Iraq's 
“Manhattan Project” and by the skill of Iraqi engineers 
and scientists. 


SADDAM'S GRIP ON POWER 

The portrait of Saddam as an omnipotent ruler was 
shattered by his defeat in the war and by the intensity of 
the insurrections. Profound bitterness was expressed by 
many who felt that Saddam had badly miscalculated or 
blundered into a trap laid for him by the coalition. Yet 
he is the symbol of Iraq's achievements; he brought Iraq 
into an era of military strength and scientific progress. 
The message is clear: only under Saddam can Iraq regain 
its former strength. But he cannot rule alone, and has 
moved to strengthen his control over the state appara- 
tus. 
The powerful position of Husseins followers from his 
hometown of Tikrit has been enhanced. The innermost 
circle of power is made up of Tikritis who are Saddam's 
close relatives. These half-brothers, sons, cousins, and 
sons-in-law occupy the top positions in the Special 
Bureau and the security/intelligence services; the latter 
is under the control of Sabawi Ibrahim, one of Saddam's 
half-brothers. Ali Hassan al-Majid, a paternal cousin of 
Saddam's who is noted for his “flair” in pacifying unruly 
regions, was appointed interior minister in March 1991. 
Tikritis and other Sunni Arabs have reinforced their 
positions in the officer corps, which has been purged of 
politically suspect officers and those who failed in their 
duties during the war. Hussein Kamel Hassan, Saddam's 
cousin and son-in-law, is minister of defense,** while 
the new chief of staff, General lyad Fatih al-Rawi—a for- 
mer head of the Republican Guards—is a Sunni Arab. 

Loyalty to Saddam is cemented by family ties and by 
other factors, such as collective fear of and reliance on 
Saddam, who has adroitly handled his family over the 
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years and who has not hesitated to punish and reward. 
They also fear that if Saddam is overthrown their lives 
could be jeopardized. A third source of loyalty is eco- 
nomic; Tikritis have prospered despite the regime's 
strong anticorruption ethic. When the government 
introduced its privatization measures in 1987, Tikritis 
bought state enterprises at low prices and then sold 
them at considerable profit to middle-class businessmen. 


CONTROL OF THE CENTER 

Saddam also manages to remain in power through his 
control of and support in the “center.” This refers not 
only to the geographic center of support in the Sunni 
Arab heartland and Baghdad, but also to a socioeco- 
nomic and cultural center made up of those with the 
nation’s highest standards of living. 

The center held during the rebellions for several rea- 
sons. First, there was hostility toward the goals of the 
rebellions in the north and the south: the Kurds are seen 
as putative separatists who should not be allowed to 
control the oil-rich northern province of At-Tamim. And 
the Shiite rebellion held the possibility of an Islamic fun- 
damentalist regime. 

Second, the center held because of loyalty among the 
part of the population that has confidence in the Baath 
partys commitment to secularism, economic develop- 
ment, and the promotion of a distinct and nonsectarian 
Iraqi nationalism, or because of what can be called the 
“legitimacy of the worst alternative”—the belief that if 
Saddam is overthrown the situation will not improve 
but, rather, deteriorate dramatically. Third, fear of the 
pervasive presence of the security and military appara- 
tus may have inspired caution. 

The center has its grievances and problems, includ- 
ing declining standards of living: annual inflation is 
2,000 percent, and wages and salaries have not risen in 
real terms for the last three years. Job security in the 
stagnant economy is nonexistent, and unemployment 
has reached 20 percent; poverty has increased, and the 
middle class has seen its savings wiped out. Many have 
been forced to pawn their valuables or take second jobs. 
The poor increasingly rely on the state for basic needs, 
but the rationed products distributed by the government 
provide only 55 percent of the calories needed daily, 
according to Minister of Commerce Mohammed Mahdi 
Salih. 

Saddam realized that restoring law and order was not 
enough. To maintain the people's loyalty the regime had 
to implement political reforms and reconstruct the coun- 
try quickly; this was the theme of Saddam's speech on 
March 16, his first after the war ended. That same 
month Saddam appointed Saadun Hamadi, a Shiite and 
veteran Baathist, as prime minister; he headed a Cabi- 
net of technocrats charged with reconstruction, politi- 
cal and economic reforms, and bringing an end to Iraq’s 
international isolation. 

In his speech, Saddam declared that the leadership's 
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commitment to building a “democratic society based on 
a constitution, law, institutions, and [party] pluralism. . .is 
an irrevocable and final decision.” Hamadi expressed the 
belief that Iraq would move slowly from the revolution- 
ary phase of politics, under which Iraq has existed since 
1968, to constitutional politics characterized by the 
supremacy of law. Sweeping political reforms were to 
include the implementation of a constitution that had 
been drafted in 1990, a free press, eventual abolition of 
the supralegal Revolutionary Court (charged with try- 
ing crimes against the state) and the ruling Revolution- 
ary Command Council, and the establishment of a 
multiparty system. 

The regime may find it difficult to shed its authori- 
tarianism and may fear that if it goes too far too quickly 
it may lose control like the Communist regimes in East- 
ern Europe did in 1989. The new multiparty law 
approved by the Revolutionary Command Council on 
September 3 is indicative of both the regime's definition 
of competitive party politics and its fears. The law 
dropped an earlier provision banning any party whose 
ideology was inimical to Baathism; it insisted, however, 
that all parties “should value and be proud of of Iraq's 
heritage, glorious history and achievements attained by 
national struggle; particularly by the great revolutions 
of. . .1958 and. . .1968” that overthrew the monarchy 
and brought the Baath party to power. 

Under the new multiparty law, parties may not be 
founded on the basis of apostasy, racism, regionalism, or 
anti-Arabism; an initial ban on religious parties was 
lifted but Communist, sectarian, and separatist groups 
are proscribed. Only the Baath party may engage in 
political activity in the armed forces and security ser- 
vices, a condition betraying both the fear that hostile 
forces might proselytize in these institutions as a means 
of overthrowing the Baath party and the regime's deter- 
mination to ensure that the ruling party’s domination of 
political life remains unchallenged. In September Sad- 
dam made clear that Western-style democracy is not 
welcome in Iraq and that Iraqis who support the impor- 
tation of it to Iraq would not be allowed to hold any 
leading positions. 

The surprise removal of Hamadi from office on 
September 14 at the Iraqi Baath party’s tenth congress 
raised questions about the future of political reforms. 
Hamadi was perceived as committed to implementation 
of the reforms, and he may have expressed his views too 


forcefully for some at the congress. The Beirut newspa- 


per Al-Hayat claims that Hamadi fell victim to the partys 
old guard, which feared for the party’s position. But the 
situation may have been more complicated than that. 
Hamadi may have run afoul of the leadership for not 
having achieved solid progress in the task of recon- 
struction; Saddam had vowed in March that ministers 
would be given four to six months to prove themselves. 
The new prime minister, Muhammad Hamza al- 


Zubaydi, is a political lightweight who is not expected 
to be too independent-minded. 


THE PARIAH STATE 

Iraq’ relations with the outside world remain stymied 
despite persistent Iraqi efforts to break the isolation. 
Iraqis point out that they are not surprised by the stance 
taken by the United States and Britain during the crisis 
and after the war, but France’ active participation in the 
coalition was an unpleasant surprise given the special 
relationship the two countries had developed over two 
decades. 

From an Iraqi perspective the West went to war not 
because of fundamental concern over Kuwait but 
because it could not countenance the emergence of a 
militarily strong and politically influential Iraq; under 
Saddam, Iraq was breaking the shackles of military, polit- 
ical, and technological dependence. This threatened the 
Wests domination of the region as well as posing a dan- 
ger to its creation, “the Zionist entity,” that is, Israel. But 
not long after the end of the war Iraq expressed an inter- 
est in restoring political and economic relations with the 
Western powers that were its main trading partners 
before the crisis. 

The West has not been forthcoming, and Iraq's rela- 
tions with this powerful group of countries are dictated 
by the latter's continued insistence that Saddam must be 
removed from power. A coup by the army or the party 
did not materialize at the wars end, and despite calls for ` 
the Iraqi people to overthrow Saddam, Washington was 
not interested in helping the rebels during the insurrec- 
tions, fearing, as has been noted, that Iraq might become 
fragmented or fall under Iranian domination. “We don’t 
want to involve ourselves in the internal conflict in 
Iraq,” was White House Press Secretary Marlin Fitz- 
waters comment in late March. 

In order to remove Saddam, the United States and its 
closest allies have maintained unremitting pressure in 
the form of sanctions and the humiliating derogation of 
Iraqi national sovereignty mandated by Security Council 
Resolution 687. The aim is to persuade Iraqis that nei- 
ther their lives nor the status of their country will be 
normalized until Saddam leaves office. 

Iraq succumbed to hubris in 1990: Saddam Hussein 
hoped to make his country rich beyond belief and 
infinitely more powerful by incorporating Kuwait. Then 
he promised that the war for Kuwait would be “the 
mother of all battles,” but it turned out to be “the 
mother of all defeats.” The Iraqi leader himself has 
reportedly compared the damage from the war with that 
wrought on the country by the Mongol hordes of 
Hülegu in 1258. The comparison is not inapt: one of the 
most highly developed countries in the Middle East has 
been crippled and left with limited sovereignty and a 
limited regional and international role. 





Israel since the Persian Gulf War 
BY DON PERETZ 


` he “new era” that many Israelis hoped would fol- 
T low the Persian Gulf wars end last February 
increasingly appears to be a mirage, fading into 
the distance as Israel continues to be overwhelmed by a 
myriad of problems. These include a faltering economy, 
a tidal wave of immigrants that will take years to absorb, 
housing shortages for both new arrivals and long-time 
residents, the danger of a catastrophic water crisis, con- 
tinued unrest in the occupied territories and among 
Israeli Arab citizens, and deteriorating relations with 
Israel's only important ally—the United States. 


THE ECONOMY FALTERS 

Ever since Israel was established in 1948, defense 
costs have overshadowed the economy, devouring the 
lion’s share of the national budget. These costs have 
escalated since the 1970s, and if it were not for the $1.8 
billion in annual military assistance from the United 
States, Israel would be unable to maintain what some 
analysts have called the fourth or fifth most powerful 
army in the world. Before the Six Day War in 1967, 
defense expenditures were about 8 to 10 percent of gross 
national product (GNP). Since then they have steadily 
climbed to about 20 percent, where the rate has stabi- 
lized. (In most Western European countries, defense 
expenditures are between 1 and 6 percent of GNP) 

Since Israel and Egypt signed the Camp David 
accords in 1979, the United States has also provided 
more than $1 billion a year in economic assistance.* 
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United States aid in the past quarter-century totals at 
least $35 billion (when adjusted for inflation the total is 
$77 billion, or $16,000 for each Israeli citizen). Nearly 
three-fourths of this amount consists of outright grants 
rather than long-term loans. In addition to direct assis- 
tance, Israel has received other American aid in the form 
of surplus military equipment, financial guarantees for 
new housing, and refugee assistance.! 

In 1991 United States government aid to Israel 
included, in addition to the usual $3.2 billion, $650 mil- 
lion in compensation for the destruction and “pain and 
suffering” Israel endured from Iraqi missile attacks dur- 
ing the Gulf war, a special military grant of $700 mil- 
lion, $400 million in housing guarantees approved by 
the United States Congress, and several smaller items. 
These sums were assured before the squabble between 
the administration of United States President George 
Bush and Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir erupted 
last fall over Israel's demand for another $10 billion in 
housing loan guarantees to cover construction costs of 
homes for new immigrants during the next five years. 

The Shamir government believed that it was entitled 
to the $10 billion in guarantees because of Israels will- 
ingness to accept the hundreds of thousands of Jews 
who have hastily departed the Soviet Union for fear of 
increasing anti-Semitism. Furthermore, Shamir has 
argued, because of Israels “restraint” during the war— 
that is, refraining from response to the Iraqi Scud mis- 
sile attacks—it deserves special consideration. 

There is no doubt that the economy is in perilous 
condition. Annual inflation hovers around 23 percent. 
Unemployment has increased to more than 10 percent 
and, according to Israel's Finance Ministry, will proba- 
bly peak at 14 percent by 1994. Per capita consumption 
during the next three years will grow by an average of 
only about 1 percent annually. Despite aid from the 
United States and contributions from world Jewry, Israel 
still has relatively large pockets of poverty. According to 
the most recent official data, collected in 1986 and 1987, 
8.3 percent of Israeli Jews and 46.1 percent of Israel's 
Arab population lived below the poverty line. 
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The influx over the past 18 months of some 300,000 
new immigrants, more than 90 percent from the Soviet 
Union, has substantially increased the number of unem- 
ployed and impoverished Israeli Jews. A high percent- 
age of the Soviet immigrants are professionals who 
cannot find work in the country, which already has a 
surplus of professionals such as physicians, engineers, 
musicians, and university professors. The Finance Min- 
istry has forecast that by 1994 some 20,000 physicians 
will be unemployed. 

Israel's economic woes are exacerbated by structural 
problems. For years the government has ignored warn- 
ings about weaknesses in its strongly socialist economy. 
As a result business and industry are unable to make the 
adjustments required to create jobs and housing for the 
250,000 Soviet immigrants, let alone the additional 1 
million expected during the next few years. 

The most important change required is privatization 
of the more than 50 percent of the economy now in the 
public sector. In 1984 Israel ranked second in the pro- 
portion of its labor force employed in public services 
when compared with Western European countries. 
Despite several hiring freezes declared by Israel's Likud 
governments since 1977, the public sector has contin- 
ued to expand. The state has a virtual monopoly in man- 
power supply through its control of labor markets, 
where most employers must hire their workers. Another 
obstacle to private investment is high taxes. Indirect tax- 
ation is much greater than in other developed countries, 
and there are still strict controls on imports and exports 
and relatively high customs duties and sales taxes. 

The government plays a direct role in business and 
industry. It holds more than half ownership in over 150 
corporations, which are managed through 16 ministries; 
these corporations produce about one-fifth of the 
national income. Nevertheless, they seem to be more an 
economic burden than a source of profit, and are often 
headed by political appointees or individuals who owe 
their posts to party connections. Directorships of these 
enterprises are one of the rewards given to retiring Israeli 
generals, and some have been criticized by the state 
comptroller for mismanagement or incompetence. 

The Histadrut (General Federation of Labor), which 
has close ties with Israel’s Labor party, has by far the 
greatest economic clout of any special group. More than 
three-quarters of all Israelis are affiliated with one of the 
Histadrut’s groups, whether as members of its health ser- 
vice (Kupat Holim), one of its 40 trade unions, 
employed in one of its vast economic enterprises, or 
associated with an affiliated cooperative, sport club, or 
cultural organization. By the late 1980s Histadrut eco- 
nomic affiliates were responsible for more than 70 per- 
cent of the country’s agricultural produce, 17 percent of 
its industrial output, and some 12 percent of construc- 
tion. They accounted for one-fifth of total domestic out- 
put and employed one-quarter of the work force. 

Early in 1991, powerful Histadrut-affiliated unions 


blocked government proposals to lift stiff tariffs on prod- 
ucts that might compete with Israeli-manufactured 
items. The United States government and American and 
Israeli economists have repeatedly urged Israel to make 
its domestic markets more competitive by reducing tar- 
iffs, which often double the cost of imported products. 
They argue that only with increased competition will 
Israel produce goods that are competitive in world mar- 
kets. 

Lack of competition is one reason why Israel has a 
relatively low GNP per capita. One of Israel’s largest 
banks, the Discount Bank, recently revealed that GNP 
per capita is $7,000, compared to $17,729 in the United 
States and $26,773 in Switzerland. Another reason for 
low GNP per capita is that only 33 percent of the pop- 
ulation is employed (the Western European average is 
50 percent). 


THE HOUSING CRISIS 

The current housing crisis reflects many of the eco- 
nomic dilemmas facing the country. Since the arrival of 
hundreds of thousands of new immigrants in the past 
18 months, government officials have quarreled over 
who was to blame for the failure to prepare for their 
accommodation, employment, and integration into 
Israeli society. They have also quarreled over who should 
now assume responsibility for such tasks and where to 
turn for assistance. 

Housing shortages have resulted in escalating build- 
ing costs and skyrocketing rents. The shortage has 
affected not only new immigrants, but also many long- 
time residents and newly married couples who cannot 
find or afford apartments. During the past year many ` 
native Israelis were forced from their apartments because 
of rising rent; many set up tent encampments as a form 
of protest or because they had nowhere else to live. New 
Soviet and Ethiopian immigrants are frequently quar- 
tered in crowded hotels that have been taken over by the 
government. 

Figures vary from week to week on how many new 
homes have become available or will be built, but costs 
are certainly shooting upward. Between May and July 
1991 housing prices increased about 16.5 percent. But 
bank officials promised that these prices would soon be 
forced down again because of a slowdown in immigra- 
tion. 

The Gulf war set back government plans to construct 
100,000 new housing units by the end of 1991. Iraqi 
missiles destroyed hundreds of homes in Haifa, Tel Aviv, 
and their environs. Even more damaging was the idling 
of four-fifths of housing construction, which had been 
dependent on Arab labor from.the West Bank and Gaza. 

During the six weeks of the war, the government 
banned all Arab travel from the occupied areas into 
Israel. This was a blow to the construction, agriculture, 
and service industries in Israel, which relied heavily on 
the more than 100,000 day laborers from the Gaza Strip 


and the West Bank. Millions of dollars were lost when 
Palestinian workers were prevented from reporting to 
their jobs in the fruit and flower export business, a prin- 
cipal foreign exchange earner. 

A widely quoted estimate of the war's cost to Israel 
was $3 billion. However, Dov Lautman, the chairman of 
Israel's Coordinating Bureau of Economic Organizations, 
asserted that this figure was exaggerated and that the 
war did not “hurt the economy very much” since it 
affected only a few sectors.2 

When hostilities ceased in February, some Palestini- 
ans were permitted to return to their jobs in Israel, but 
the number of permits for crossing the Green Line that 
separates the occupied territories from Israel proper was 
greatly reduced. Obtaining a permit also became much 
more difficult. Even though many Jews, including new 
immigrants from the Soviet Union and Ethiopia, were 
beginning to do “Arab work,” unemployment climbed 
steadily. In the Knesset, questions were raised about the 
incongruity of paying large amounts of unemployment 
insurance when agriculture and the construction indus- 
try were begging for workers. Some employers even 
requested government permission to import low-paid 
labor from Turkey, Portugal, and Yugoslavia. 


THE WATER CRISIS 

Another threat to Israel’s economy is the rapid deple- 
tion of the country’s water resources. Recently aquifers 
fell below the “red line”—the point below which disas- 
ter looms. Israeli officials declared that they might have 
to cut agricultural production by nearly one-third, and 
the possibility was raised that drinking water might 
have to be rationed. The state comptroller has stated 
that the country was on the verge of a “catastrophic 
shortage” because of 25 years of neglect. The shortage 
was critical even before the arrival of the new immi- 
grants and before the announcement of plans for an 
additional 1 million. 

The water deficit exists even though Israel controls 
sources in the West Bank that now provide about one- 
quarter of the country’s total supply. Israel has become 
so dependent on West Bank water that Minister of Agri- 
culture Rafael Eitan placed an advertisement in the press 
stating that under no conditions could Israel give up the 
West Bank because it would undermine the nation’s agri- 
cultural economy. The advertisement warned that the 
“intense interdependence and the scarcity of water sup- 
plies accentuate even more the problem of authority” in 
“Judea and Samaria” (the West Bank). To relinquish con- 
trol would “leave Israel without any legal, moral, or 
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practical means to prevent the repatriation of a million 
Palestinians.” The minister concluded, “It is difficult to 
conceive of any political solution consistent with Israel's 
survival that does not involve complete, continued 
Israeli control of the water and sewage systems, and of 
the associated infrastructure, including power supply 
and road network, essential to their operation, mainte- 
nance, and accessibility.”3 Even if arguments that Israel's 
security requires control of the territories were over- 
come, the hydrological arguments would remain. 
Hydropolitics are critical in Israels relations with its 
neighbors, especially with Jordan. King Hussein recently 
observed that although he could conceive of few reasons 
for war with Israel, he might be compelled to fight for 
water even though he thought he would be defeated. 
The problem is that the Jordan River and its sources 
‘have limited reserves. Both Israel and Jordan have been 
overdrawing the total annual usable water stock by 
about 15 percent a year. If this pattern continues, much 
of the water stock will be depleted in less than 10 years. 
In the past, disputes over water sources have led to 
confrontation with Syria, which controls a substantial 
share of the Jordan Rivers sources. Hydrological as well 
as security arguments may block Israel's return of the 
Golan Heights to Syria. Streams that flow southward 
from Lebanon are also vital; some Israelis have argued 
that Israel should maintain its security zone in southern 
Lebanon to ensure control of these headwaters.4 


THE GULF WAR AND DOMESTIC POLITICS 

The war and Iraq's missile attacks galvanized Jewish 
public opinion in support of the government. Unlike the 
1982 war in Lebanon or the army’s campaign against the 
intifada (the uprising in the occupied territories), which 
were widely criticized in Israel, government policies now 
received nearly unanimous support. Even many of 
Israel's most prominent doves rushed to back the United 
States-led coalition’s war to expel Iraq from Kuwait. Yael 
Dayan, a leader of Peace Now, proclaimed at a pro-war 
rally in January 1991, “Peace Now means war now!” 
Many prominent members of the peace movement 
signed statements criticizing “European pacifists” for 
opposing the war against Iraq. 

Two of the country’s best-known and most outspo- 
ken doves were enthusiastic supporters of the war. Dedi 
Zucker, a Ratz (Citizen’s Rights party) member of the 
Knesset, said that he wanted to “embrace Yitzhak 
Shamir,” the leader of the right-wing Likud, because he 
did not retaliate for Iraqi missile attacks and thereby 
unravel the allied coalition against Iraq. But he quickly 
withdrew his affection when Shamir invited former Gen- 
eral Rehavam (Ghandi) Ze’evi, leader of the Moledat 
(Motherland) party, to join the Cabinet in February, 
Moledat’ platform calls for the “transfer” (that is, expul- i 
sion) of Arabs from the occupied territories. 

Ratz Knesset member Yossi Sarid was chagrined that 
Israels Arabs seemed aloof and that most Palestinians in 
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the occupied territories were enthusiastic about Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein. Sarid, who had been an 
advocate of dialogue with the Palestinians, asserted that 
from now on they could “call me; I won't call them!” 

The differing perceptions of Israeli Jews and Arabs 
about the Gulf crisis polarized the two communities and 
threatened to undermine the progress toward rap- 
prochement that had been made in recent years by 
groups such as Peace Now. When the missiles began to 
fall on Israel, however, most Israeli Arab citizens 
changed their outlook. While Palestinians living under 
occupation generally believed that “the Israelis got what 
they had coming to them,” the leaders of Arab local 
councils and Arab public figures in Israel invited Jewish 
families whose homes had been destroyed to stay in 
their villages. Several Arab Knesset members who had 
either supported Saddam or had been ambivalent now 
condemned the attacks on Israel. The head of the Israeli 
Arab Supreme Follow-up Committee, the countrys prin- 
cipal Arab representative body, called on “every Arab in 
Israel to help those injured by the missiles.” Jews and 
Arabs were now “brothers and it is the duty of brothers 
to help each other,” he proclaimed. 


THE PALESTINIANS AFTER THE WAR 

Since the war ended, the strains in relations between 
Israeli Jewish and Arab citizens have diminished some- 
what, but the minority is still resentful of the suspicion 
and hostility that resulted from the patriotic fervor that 
swept through the Jewish community. Lutfi Mashour, 
editor of the Nazareth Arabic weekly A-Sinara, wrote, 
“During the Gulf crisis, we were treated more unequally 
than ever. There were generalized accusations. . . incited 
against us, despite the responsibility we demonstrated. . . . 
Maybe now we'll demonstrate even greater responsibil- 
ity in our demands for equality.”5 

Arabs in Gaza and the West Bank are still living with 
the consequences of the war. Few Israelis have under- 
stood the reasons for their enthusiastic approval of Iraq 
during the Gulf crisis, nor have the Palestinians been 
forgiven. Although a few workers from the territories 
have been permitted to return to jobs in Israel, most are 
still unemployed. Farmers and shopkeepers have not yet 
recovered from the curfew imposed by the Israeli army 
early in 1991 that led to massive loss of income. 

Palestinians in the occupied territories were shocked 
by Iraq's defeat. In the Gaza Strip, the director of the 
area’s one mental health clinic reported that there were 
twice as many patients as before the war, an increase he 
attributed to the economic crisis and to despair and dis- 
illusionment over the wars outcome. There has been 
some criticism of Yasir Arafat and the leaders of the 
Palestine Liberation, Organization (PLO), but the over- 
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whelming majority of the Palestinian population still 
supports the organization. Many have argued that if their 
own leaders were taken in by Saddam, then it was that 
much easier for the average Palestinian to have been 
fooled by the Iraqi president. 

Among Palestinians in the territories, reaction to Sad- 
dam’s defeat has taken different forms. Many have 
turned to Islamic fundamentalism, which has led to 
polarization between the fundamentalists and PLO sec- 
ularists. Violence has increased, not only against Israeli 
occupation forces, but also against fellow Palestinians 
suspected of collaboration with the occupation author- 
ities. There is also increased lawlessness in patriotic dis- 
guise, for example, murder and robbery undertaken by 
youths in the name of the resistance. 


GOVERNMENT AS USUAL 

The unity in the Jewish community that coalesced 
behind the Shamir government during the crisis began 
to wear thin soon after the war ended. Even within the 
governing “national coalition” there were bitter dis- 
agreements, especially after the United States launched 
its postwar initiative for a Middle East peace conference. 
Prime Minister Shamir’s 1989 peace plan, the basis for 
Israeli participation in the renewed negotiations, was 
attacked by Likud'’s right-wing coalition partners. The 
plan, which provided for local elections and limited 
autonomy for West Bank and Gaza Arabs, was 
denounced by the Tehiya party, which had broken away 
from Likud because of its opposition to territorial con- 
cessions. Tehiya’s leader, Science and Energy Minister 
Yuval Ne’eman, asserted that neither his party nor the 
like-minded Tsomet party would ever agree to Pales- 
tinian autonomy or elections, and neither would Mole- 
dat. The Gulf war, he said, proved that elections among 
the Palestinians would endanger Israels existence: “They 
already voted when they danced on the roofs as they 
watched Iraqi Scud missiles falling on Tel Aviv.” 

Moledat’s leader, Rehavam Ze'evi, added that the war 
had brought a resurgence of violence to the country and 
called for suspension of peace initiatives. Housing Min- 
ister Ariel Sharon, Shamirs fellow Likud member and a 
leading candidate to succeed him as prime minister, 
shared the three parties’ skepticism. 

In 1989 Sharon had nearly split Likud into factions 
because of his opposition to Shamir’s proposals. Sharon's 
own remedy for resolving the Palestinian conflict was to 
make Jordan the Palestinian state: “Jordan is Palestine,” 
he said. Now he accused the government of being brain- 
washed by the PLO and succumbing to the Palestinian 
“propaganda lie.” Israels wars proved that “any conces- 
sion whatever in the ‘territories’ is a certain recipe for 
national suicide.” Establishment of an Arab state in thé 
“Land of Israel” (Israel, the West Bank, and the Gaza 
Strip), he cautioned, “has but one meaning: a death sen- 
tence, with slow agony or in one single blow, against the 
State of Israel.”6 


Opposition to the nationalist policies of the Likud- 
led government by the Labor Alignment and the six par- 
ties to its left is also splintered. Even within the Labor 
party there is a range of attitudes toward the United 
States peace initiatives, the future of the occupied terri- 
tories, and Arab-Israeli relations that covers the politi- 
cal spectrum. Some Labor party leaders would return 
nearly all the territories, except for East Jerusalem, as 
part of a conclusive peace settlement. Although “land 
for peace” is a Labor party slogan, there are also those 
in the party who do not differ greatly with Shamir on 
issues of war and peace (although few, if any, would 
agree with Sharon). 

But it is not likely that Labor and the dovish left will 
moderate the Shamir governments policies in the peace 
negotiations or in relations with the United States. When 
Labor party leader and former Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres launched a bitter attack on Shamir in October for 
placing Israel on a “collision course” with the United 
States by “insulting” United States President George 
Bush in the controversy over loan guarantees, only a 
minority of the Israeli public agreed with him. This cri- 
sis, Peres feared, was the most serious ever in United 
States—Israeli relations. By jeopardizing good relations 
with the United States, the Likud government was about 
to lose Israel’s most important defense and diplomatic 
asset. 
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Among the imponderables likely to affect future 
Israeli government policy are the political views of the 
new Soviet arrivals. Soviet immigrants are expected to 
make up between 15 and 20 percent of the voters in the 
next election, which is to be held no later than October 
1992. All political parties are bidding for their votes, but 
many Soviet Jews are inclined to form their own new 
bloc. A sample poll of those who arrived between 
September 1989 and March 1990 showed that a major- 
ity favored a new Soviet immigrant party. If one was not 
established, 46 percent would vote for right-wing par- 
ties; only 21 percent would back Labor.” 

Israel’s multiparty electoral system is yet another 
obstacle to substantial internal economic reform and to 
major concessions in peace negotiations. Because no 
party has ever attained a Knesset majority, all govern- 
ments have been coalitions of diverse and often conflict- 
ing ideologies. Prime Minister Shamir is dependent on 
the votes of the three militantly nationalist parties to the 
right of Likud. Without their support, his coalition 
would collapse; thus Shamir emerges as the “moderate” 
in today’s “national” government. 

Electoral reform is on the agenda of the present Knes- 
set, but it has been on many previous agendas. Observers 
are not optimistic about change in the near future 
because of the inherent problems of a multiparty system, 
so it is unlikely that there will be significant change in 
the economic system, the political structure, or the gov- 
ernments refusal to give up territory for peace, recognize 
and negotiate with the PLO, or suspend Jewish settle- 
ment in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. a 








The Shift in Palestinian Thinking 


BY MUHAMMAD MUSLIH 


ans. With the end of the Persian Gulf war, only 

70,000 of the 400,000 Palestinians who lived in 
Kuwait before the Iraqi invasion in August 1990 remain, 
facing an uncertain future. The 250,000 who fled to Jor- 
dan during the Gulf crisis now live in a state of home- 
lessness, joblessness, and despair. Palestinian financial 
losses since the outbreak of the Gulf crisis are estimated 
at $10 billion; this figure excludes the loss of Palestinian 
assets in Kuwait and the costs the war imposed on the 
Palestinian economy in the Israeli-occupied West Bank 
and Gaza Strip. 

Key Arab states such as Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
have basically reversed the 1974 Rabat summit resolu- 
tion, which recognized the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO) as the sole legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people. The Palestine question, once at the 
top of the Arab agenda—at least rhetorically—has been 
deferred, though not abandoned. Why? 

The answer lies in the way PLO chairman Yasir Arafat 
and senior PLO officials guided the ship of Palestinian 
politics during the Gulf crisis. Throughout the crisis sev- 
eral Arafats were in evidence. There was the democratic 
Arafat, who had to take the wishes of his constituency 
into consideration; the single-minded Arafat, who dis- 
missed the better judgment of some of his most senior 
colleagues; and the overconfident Arafat, who mistak- 
enly believed that with his limited resources he could 
act as a mediator between Iraqi President Saddam Hus- 
sein and Saddam's Arab enemies. Above all, there was 
the Arafat who was perceived as the “legitimizer” of Sad- 
dam's invasion and occupation of Kuwait. 

Which aspect of Arafat's behavior best conformed to 
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reality? Certainly, there was overwhelming support for 
Saddam among the Palestinians living in Jordan and the 
occupied territories, not because he invaded Kuwait, but 
because he stood up to the United States, Israel's pro- 
tector and supporter. As far as the Palestinians were con- 
cerned, the fact that United States President George Bush 
mobilized the world to reverse Iraq's seizure of Kuwait 
but had done nothing to force Israel to comply with 
United Nations (UN) resolutions concerning the occu- 
pied territories was the epitome of selective morality. 
Moreover, Saddam misled the Palestinians into believ- 
ing that Iraq had a deterrent against nuclear Israel, thus 
preparing the ground to end Israel’s occupation. As 
Palestinian journalist Hanna Siniora explained the Pales- 
tinians’ positive reaction to Saddam, “When a drowning 
man sees land disappear slowly in front of him, and sud- 
denly a man throws him a rope, he will not ask who that 
man is.” 

The Palestinians were drowning before the Gulf cri- 
sis. The end of the cold war signaled the further 
strengthening of Israeli hegemony. The prospect of a 
“Greater” Israel—that is, one that included the territory 
now under Israeli control in the West Bank—was 
becoming more of a reality, thanks primarily to the 
influx of over 200,000 Soviet Jews. Moreover, “transfer” 
policy, which many Israeli right-wingers interpret as the 
expulsion of the Palestinians from the territories, was a 
topic of public discussion; peace-for-peace rather than 
the land-for-peace formula became the official policy of 
the Israeli government; settlement activity in the occu- 
pied territories was escalating in leaps and bounds; and 
dialogue between the United States and the PLO was 
frozen. All this took place against a backdrop of Arab 
acquiescence and inaction. 

This explains, but does not necessarily justify, the 
pro-Saddam reaction of the Palestinians in the occupied 
territories and in Jordan. Arafat, who was by then more 
mindful of the preferences of his West Bank and Gaza 
constituency than he had been five or ten years earlier, 
rode the popular tide in the territories and took a pro- 
Iraq stance. 


DISAGREEMENT WITH ARAFAT 

Another aspect of Arafats behavior was that he 
uncharacteristically dismissed not only the advice of 
some of his closest aides, but also the desires of the 
Palestinians in Kuwait and the rest of the Gulf. These 
included Salah Khalaf, the number two man in the PLO 
(who was assassinated at the start of the Gulf war), and 
many Palestinian intellectuals who wanted the PLO to 
distance itself from Saddam. When it did not, they 
strongly opposed Arafats handling of the crisis. Many 
Palestinians living in Kuwait and the Gulf, especially 
those with business interests or government positions, 
were also critical of Arafat. Activists from the main- 
stream Fatah faction of the PLO in Kuwait did not sim- 
ply condemn the Iraqi invasion; some of them even 
joined the Kuwaiti underground. 

Those who disagreed with Arafat argued that the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait was a violation of the principles from 
which the Palestinian cause drew its legitimacy and 
moral strength. They also noted that the Palestinians, 
vulnerable as they were, should avoid taking sides in 
` inter-Arab conflicts and that Kuwait had always sup- 
ported the Palestinians and had opened its borders to 
skilled and unskilled Palestinian labor. Finally, even the 
appearance of a mild tilt toward Iraq would dry up Gulf 
financial support for the Palestinians, thus eroding the 
Palestinian economic base. 

Why did Arafat choose to ignore these points? Some 
say the reason was Saddam's seduction of Arafat at least 
two years before the crisis with facilities, logistics, and 
the unrealistic promise of deterring Israel. Others men- 
tion the emergence of a more militant and uncompro- 
mising Israel. 

But there is an additional reason. The PLO, which 
emerged and operates in exile, has traditionally articu- 
lated the political desires of the Palestinians in the dias- 
pora. With the onset of the intifada (uprising) in the 
occupied territories in December 1987, the balance of 
power started to shift to the Palestinians in the West 
Bank and Gaza. While the Palestinians have always 
viewed themselves as an indivisible political community, 
the intifada forced the PLO leadership in Tunis to pay 
closer attention to the views of the Palestinians living 
under Israeli occupation. The overriding concern of 
these Palestinians is to end the occupation, even if it 
entails recognition of Israel. : 

With his view fixed on the Palestinians in the occu- 
pied territories and in Jordan, Arafat thus distanced him- 
self from the largely anti-Saddam position of the 
Palestinians living in the Gulf states. He instead adopted 


lWhite Paper on Jordan and the Gulf Crisis, August 1990- 
March 1991 (Amman: The Government of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan, 1991), pp. 4-5. 

2Senior diplomats from the Gulf have often expressed their 
belief in this charge in discussions with the author. 
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an ambivalent attitude: support for Iraq as the challenger 
of foreign forces, as well as opposition to Iraq as the 
invader of Kuwait. In so doing, he assumed that his 
behavior would ensure continued Palestinian support in 
Jordan and the occupied territories without alienating 
the Arab Gulf countries. The rapid unfolding of events 
proved the second half of his assumption deadly wrong. 
Arafat ended up a leader with a diminished constituency, 
since his sizable base in Kuwait literally vanished. At the 
same time, he lost his Arab allies in the Gulf. 

Another example of Arafat's miscalculations was his 
attempt to mediate between Iraq and the Arab govern- 
ments aligned against it. His behavior in this regard may 
have stemmed both from a desire to localize the Gulf cri- 
sis and solve it within the Arab “family,” and his wish to 
gain political capital from his efforts if he was success- 
ful. Arafat, however, failed to see that mediation required 
that all the parties involved share a spirit of genuine 
cooperation. 

Saddam, at least as of August 3, 1990, when a major- 
ity of the Arab League members adopted a resolution 
condemning Iraq's invasion the day before and calling 
for an unconditional withdrawal, adamantly refused to 
pull his troops out of Kuwait. According to an August 
1991 Jordanian White Paper, Saddam agreed to with- 
draw if the Arab League did not condemn Iraq or invite 
foreign powers to force a withdrawal.! Likewise, the 
Gulf countries and Saudi Arabia were stubbornly deter- 
mined to keep the door of negotiation with Saddam 
closed, either of their own volition or as a result of 
United States pressure. What they sought was Iraq's 
unconditional capitulation. 

Arafat should have known better. Never in the mod- 
ern history of inter-Arab relations had the line been 
drawn so clearly between two opposing camps—in this 
case the anti-Saddam camp and the camp of those who 
chose to stay outside it. Sitting on the fence was not 
allowed, nor was neutrality. 


DID SADDAM NEED ARAFAT? 

What about the charge that Arafats behavior 
strengthened Saddam's resolve and legitimized his 
claims? The rulers of the Gulf countries certainly 
believed this.2 However, in many political affairs reality 
is what we believe in and not what is there; it is hard to 
believe that Saddam needed an Arafat to harden his posi- 
tion or to give his actions a cloak of legitimacy. 

From the beginning, Saddam was driven by his own 
vision. He was in full control of the Iraqi state, which is 
what mattered most in his search for legitimacy. Saddam 
was unyielding and determined to turn his back on any- 
one who suggested withdrawal fromi Kuwait. According 
to a senior Arab official, Saddam told Yemeni President 
Ali Abdullah Saleh that he would not be welcome in 
Baghdad if he recommended an Iraqi withdrawal 
because that would run counter to Iraq's nationalist 
stand. When Arafat reportedly implored Saddam to 
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withdraw from Kuwait, pointing to the destruction that 
awaited Iraq if it did not, Saddam replied that if the 
Palestinians, with their limited military resources, were 
able to hold out for 88 days against the Israeli forces dur- 
ing Israels invasion of Lebanon in 1982, then Iraq, with 
its greater military resources, should be able to stand fast 
for a much longer time. These exchanges illustrate Sad- 
dam's frame of mind. 

Throughout the crisis, Arafats worst mistake was to 
follow rather than lead Palestinian public opinion. The 
PLO leader should have taken a stand against Palestinian 
popular opinion and supported the Kuwaiti position. 


THE REACTIVE TREND 

The Gulf war and its aftermath catalyzed a heated 
debate among Palestinians that resulted in demands for 
political and organizational changes in the PLO. At the 
same time, the PLO’ grip on Palestinian politics began 
to loosen. Two trends in Palestinian political thought 
developed: a reactive and a proactive policy. 

Those advocating a reactive policy believed that 
because of the PLO’ weak position after the Gulf war, it 
should refrain from any bold initiatives. Instead, the 
group should adopt a wait-and-see attitude, and simply 
react to initiatives from the United States or others. The 
first important initiative they faced was a United States 
proposal for a Middle East peace conference under joint 
Soviet-American sponsorship. To strengthen the PLO’s 
negotiating position at such a conference, advocates of 


*Editors note: UN Security Council Resolution 242, adopted 
in November 1967, calls for Israel to withdraw from the ter- 
ritories it occupied during the June 1967 Six Day War (East 
Jerusalem, and the West Bank, Golan Heights, Sinai Penin- 
sula, and Gaza Strip), and for Arab states to recognize Israel's 
“right to live in peace within secure and recognized bound- 
aries”—the so-called land for peace formula. 
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a reactive approach argued that the PLO should restore 
its prewar Arab alliances and reinvigorate its 1988 peace 
strategy, which was based on recognition of Israel, accep- 
tance of United Nations Security Council Resolution 
242, and creation of a Palestinian state confederated with 
Jordan and confined to the West Bank (including East 
Jerusalem) and Gaza.* Among the policy's chief advo- 
cates were Arafat, PLO Executive Committee members 
Mahmoud Abbas (Abu Mazin), Yasir Abd Rabbuh, 
Suleiman al-Najjab, and Faruq al-Qaddumi. 

The PLOs efforts to seek reconciliation and a return 
to the Arab mainstream were evident in the organiza- 
tions stepped-up effort to rebuild its bridges with Egypt 
and Syria. PLO efforts to improve relations with Egypt 
took the form of meetings between senior Egyptian and 
PLO officials on the proposed Middle East peace con- 
ference. Thanks to the mediation efforts of Libyan leader 
Muammar Qaddafi, a summit meeting took place 
between Arafat and Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak 
in Benghazi, Libya, in August 1991. The meeting 
returned the Egyptian-Palestinian relationship to where 
it had been before the Gulf crisis, and restored the PLO’s 
Arab credentials, which had been tarnished during the 
Gulf crisis. The visit also helped end Egypts isolation 
and paved the way for its reintegration into the Arab and 
Islamic worlds after being condemned for signing a sep- 
arate peace agreement with Israel in 1979. 

The PLO was motivated to improve relations with the 
regime of Syrian President Hafez al-Assad after eight 
years of bitter feuding by three objectives: to use Dam- 
ascus as a channel to the Gulf states; to thwart attempts 
by the United States and the Gulf governments to 
exclude the PLO from the Middle East peace process; 
and to coordinate with Syria a common stand before the 
Middle East peace conference. 

The Syrian government, not the PLO, took the ini- 
tiative in improving relations. The reason? Syria has a 
Camp David complex. It wanted to make sure that no 
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Arab state would reach a separate peace with Israel, or 
reach an agreement with it regarding functional issues, 
before Israel committed itself to withdraw from Arab 
land. Whatever working relationship emerges between 
Syria and the PLO on the tactical level will be tempo- 
rary, since their long-term goals are different. The PLO 
wants a freeze on Jewish settlements, even if it entails a 
separate arrangement with Israel. Syria sees no incen- 
tive to move in that direction, since the Israeli govern- 
ment is adamantly opposed to territorial compromise on 
the Golan Heights. 

An interest in reconciliation was also evident in the 
PLOs attitude toward the peace conference and in its 
reaction to the conditions laid down by the United States 
and Israel for participation in the conference. Since April 
1991, the PLO had allowed a Palestinian delegation from 
the occupied territories to meet with United States Sec- 
retary of State James Baker 3d several times, despite 
Bakers opposition to a Palestinian state or any role for 
the PLO.3 That same month, the PLO Central Council 
recommended the “opening of new horizons” for restor- 
ing the dialogue with the United States. (The United 
States has made it clear that it is not yet ready to reopen 
its official dialogue with the PLO, which was broken off 
in 1990.) . 

In June, Arafat accepted American proposals regard- 
ing the participation of Palestinians from the occupied 
territories in a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation to 


the peace conference, thus dropping his insistence on. 


independent Palestinian representation; and in Septem- 
ber the Palestine National Council (PNC), the Pales- 
tinian parliament-in-exile, authorized Palestinian 
involvement in the peace conference. The PNC stopped 
short of sanctioning Palestinian participation on the 
basis of Israel’s conditions, which were: any Palestinian 
delegation must be formed by non-PLO Palestinians 
from the occupied territories, members of the delegation 
would not have any direct connection with East 
Jerusalem; and members should not have formal links 
with the PLO. 


THE PROACTIVE TREND 

Two groups, one secular and the other Islamist, advo- 
cate a proactive policy for the PLO; that is, the organi- 
zation should initiate new ideas and policies, and not 
simply react to outside initiatives. Representatives of the 
secular perspective include Palestinian intellectuals, dis- 
senting Fatah insiders, and leftist groups. The Islamist 
perspective is represented by the Islamic Resistance 
Movement. (often referred to by its Arabic acronym, 
Hamas) and Islamic Jihad. 


- 3The most prominent members of the Palestinian delegation 

were Hanan Ashrawi, Zakaria al-Agha, Faisal al-Husseini, and 

Sari Nusseibeh. - . 

.. 4Walid Khalidi, The Gulf Crisis: Origins and Consequence (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Institute for Palestine Studies, 1991), pp. 22-23. 
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Certain Palestinian intellectuals criticized the PLOS 
position on the Gulf crisis on both moral and political 
grounds. They said the PLOS strategy during the crisis 
gravely damaged the organization's political credibility, 
and called on it to come out “publicly, repeatedly, and 
forcefully against the invasion of Kuwait and in favor of 
Iraqi withdrawal. . . .”4 Other intellectuals, while not 
supportive of the PLO’ policy during the crisis, pro- 
posed alternative approaches for the Palestinian move- 
ment. i 

One of these approaches was based on the belief that 
a change in Palestinian politics was needed. The best 
way to accomplish this was to focus on how the United 
States could help promote lasting peace in the region. 
Those holding this view believed the Palestinians should 
obtain clarifications from the United States regarding its 
interpretation of Security Council Resolution 242 and 
guarantees that a Middle East peace conference would 
produce a comprehensive Israeli-Palestinian and Arab- 
Israeli settlement. They also said the United States 
should provide written assurances that during the tran- 
sitional phase Israeli settlement activity in the West Bank 
would cease, and that sovereignty over land, water, the 
economy, and other matters would be in Palestinian 
hands. Leading Palestinian representatives, including 
Faisal al-Husseini and Hanan Ashrawi, repeatedly and 
consistently demanded such guarantees during their dis- 
cussions with Secretary of State Baker. 

Palestinian intellectuals wanted the PLO to play a role 
in selecting the Palestinian delegation to the conference. 
However, when it became clear that the United States 
and Israel adamantly rejected such a role, many intel- 
lectuals concluded that substance was more important 
than procedure, even if it meant accepting a joint Jorda- 
nian-Palestinian delegation without PLO participation. 
Their position on this issue was in accordance with that 
of senior Fatah leaders, like Mahmoud Abbas, who 
argued that the PLO should allow the Palestinians liv- 
ing in the occupied territories to negotiate a settlement 
with Israel. 

Palestinian political activists, both inside and outside 
the occupied territories, also joined the debate over alter- 
natives. While all Palestinians have recognized the need 
for political reform, this time the call was voiced both 
inside and outside the PLO. Two proposals that have 
been developed stand out: internal reform and marha- 
liyyah, or the concept of stages in achieving a Palestinian 
state. 

The ideas of Radi al-Jarai and Khalid al-Hasan on 
internal reform deserve special mention. Jarai is a senior 
Fatah activist in the West Bank who writes for the pro- 
Fatah Jerusalem daily Al-Fajr. In his articles, Jarai has 
proposed that PLO institutions should be composed of 
both Palestinians in the occupied territories and those 
living outside them. To achieve this, Jarai has suggested 
the dissolution of the PNC, internationally supervised 
elections for new PNC delegates, and a provisional gov- 
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ernment or government-in-exile composed of an equal 
number of Palestinians from inside and outside the 
occupied territories. The intifada leaders have expressed 
similar ideas. 

Khalid al-Hasan, a founder of Fatah and the head of 
the PNC’s Foreign Affairs Committee, has promoted 
ideas like Jarai’s that have the support:-of an important 
segment of Palestinian opinion. Besides calling for 
democratization and an end to what he called the 
“tyrannical line of Arafat,” Hasan strongly recommended 
that the Palestinians form a joint Jordanian-Palestinian 
delegation to the peace conference and set up a provi- 
sional government. 

An independent Palestinian delegation, Hasan 
argued, would be incapable of achieving results in bilat- 
eral negotiations, even if it was accepted by Israel, for 
four reasons. First, the diplomatic balance would be 
overwhelmingly against it; second, Security Council Res- 
olution 242 does not apply to the PLO, but to the occu- 
pied territory and by implication to Jordan; third, if 
Jordan attended the conference alone—and it was will- 
ing to do that if it had to—it would discuss only Jordan, 
not Palestine; fourth, for an independent delegation the 
maximum bargaining position would be self-rule, while 
for a joint delegation it would be the exchange of land 
for peace. 

In making these proposals, Hasan may have been 
motivated by a desire to challenge Arafat while Arafat 
was in a position of weakness. But regardless of his 
motive, his ideas on a joint Jordanian-Palestinian dele- 
gation found support in the PLO and in the occupied 
territories. 

The concept of marhaliyyah has also had a significant 
impact on Palestinian thinking. Since 1974 the Pales- 
tinians have demanded the establishment of a Pales- 
tinian state confederated with Jordan. In March 1991, 
the situation started to change. For the first time, some 
Palestinians in the occupied territories, notably Jarai, 
publicly advocated the idea of an interim phase before 
statehood. They dropped the word “autonomy” because 
it was associated with the restrictive interpretation of 
Israel's Likud government, which insisted that auton- 
omy would apply to people but not to territory. Instead, 
Jarai and a few others used the term “self-government,” 
or “self-governing arrangements,” a phrase reportedly 
introduced by Baker and used in his letters of assurances 
to the Palestinians. Although the concept of marhaliyyah 
had stirred a heated debate among the Palestinians, a 
growing number of people, including senior PLO 
officials, concluded that it was in the interest of the 
Palestinians to accept an interim settlement. 

The diminished regional stature of the PLO and the 
galloping pace of Israeli settlement activities in the West 
Bank have made marhaliyyah a painful but acceptable 
option for many Palestinians, including many PLO lead- 
ers. Indeed, in April 1991, the PLO authorized the Pales- 
tinian delegation negotiating with Baker about 


participation in the peace conference to accept the idea 
of an interim phase without American or Israeli guar- 
antees that the proposed phase would be followed by an 
independent Palestinian state. 


THE ISLAMIST PERSPECTIVE 

Hamas and Islamic Jihad are the two main advocates 
of an Islamist alternative for the Palestinian struggle. 
Hamas was established in late 1987 as the political and 
military arm of the Muslim Brotherhood, an Islamist 
group that has traditionally emphasized the completion 
of social reform and religious and moral education 
before waging armed struggle against the Israeli occu- 
pation. The intifada, however, has caused the Muslim 
Brotherhood to switch its focus and adopt an activist 
strategy of popular struggle. This process has been accel- 
erated by its young and increasingly militant con- 
stituency. 

Islamic Jihad emerged in the early 1980s. It, too, has 
young and militant members, who are motivated by reli- 
gious and nationalist beliefs and who demand immedi- 
ate armed struggle against the Israeli occupation. Both 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad are based in the occupied ter- 
ritories, but they have followers outside the territories. 
Hamas is the more popular group, claiming to represent 
one-third of the Palestinians living in the West Bank and 
Gaza. 

Although Hamas and Islamic Jihad maintain inde- 
pendent institutions and political and social programs, 
they neither challenge the PLO’ legitimacy nor claim to 
be alternatives to the PLO. However, they have increased 
their constituencies at the expense of secular PLO 
groups, including Fatah, the Popular Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine (PFLP), and the Democratic Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP). Equally 
significant, their advocacy of armed struggle and mili- 
tant Islamism rivals the PLO’s moderate program, which 
calls for compromise and a peaceful settlement with 
Israel. 

The key ideas propounded by Hamas shed light on 
the ethos and direction of the Islamist perspective. One 
of these is the organization's call for an escalation of the 
intifada. This means promoting armed struggle and 
resorting to more activist measures against the Israeli 
occupation, such as strikes and boycotts of Israeli prod- 
ucts. Escalation underscores the mood of the Hamas 
constituency. Born and raised in the oppressive climate 
of the Israeli occupation and frustrated with a stagnant 
political process, Hamas sympathizers have concluded 
that militant activism is the only viable alternative. For 
these religious nationalists, the intifada is the Palestini- 
ans’ only option. The PLO’ policy of dialogue and non- 
violent resistance is considered futile. 

Hamas also calls for the total liberation of Palestine. 
Its demand is expressed in Islamic concepts depicting 
the Palestinian struggle as the “battle of the Islamic 
watan [homeland] with all its potential, resources, and 


civilization, against the Jews and their greed and machi- 
nations.” To Hamas, participating in the peace process 
is nothing but a “sellout of Palestine and holy 
Jerusalem.” In a world where the United States is the 
uncontested hegemon, according to Hamas, peace con- 
ferences are instruments designed to promote Israel's 
expansionist program and secure the capitulation of the 
Arab and Islamic worlds. 

Hamas calls for the formation of a new PNC through 
free UN-sponsored elections in the occupied territories. 
If elections cannot be held, Hamas argues, then as much 
as 40 percent of the 490 members of the PNC should be 
Hamas followers. While these demands may represent 
an interest in representative institutions, the more imme- 
diate.and compelling objectives are more complex than 
that. 

The call for elections signals the start of a more 
assertive challenge to the PLO for control of the Pales- 
tinian resistance movement. The Hamas leadership may 
have decided that the cards were now stacked against 
the Arafat leadership because of its pro-Saddam position. 
On this score, Hamas policy during the Gulf crisis 
proved more pragmatic and forward-looking than that 
of the PLO. True, Hamas equated the fight against for- 
eign powers in the Gulf (which it called Crusaders) with 
the Palestinian fight against Zionism. But the thrust of 
its policy was balanced. Anxious not to alienate the pro- 
Saddam Palestinians, Hamas demanded the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from the Gulf and Iraqi troops from 
Kuwait; it also affirmed the right of the Kuwaiti people 
to self-determination and the selection of the govern- 
ment of their choice. 

The latter demand was made in part because of fac- 
tors such as financial aid from Gulf countries, skepti- 
cism about Saddam Hussein's ability to liberate Palestine, 
and above all Hamas's belief that the future would be on 
its side if it distanced itself from Iraq. Thus, with more 
of an eye on the growing influence of the Gulf states 
than an ear for the pro-Saddam demonstrations on the 
Palestinian street, Hamas maintained its balanced posi- 
tion and in the process paid its dues to its Gulf benefac- 
tors. Several Gulf countries, particularly Saudi Arabia, 
quietly welcomed Hamas's position because they 
believed it would allow them to manipulate intra-Pales- 
tinian differences. 


WHO HAS PREVAILED? 
These were the basic lines of thought that emerged 
among the Palestinians after the Gulf war. Which one 
has prevailed? So far, the views of the proactive forces of 
pragmatic nationalism have carried the day. Their vision 
was reflected in the political program of the September 
1991 twentieth PNC, as well as in the decision to accept 
the American-supported Israeli conditions for partici- 
pation in the peace process. The PNC program was 
based on the following guidelines, all echoing the pro- 
posals of the proactive moderates. The guidelines show 
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that the PLO has changed its position on key strategic 
issues. 


e There should be an international peace conference. 
This position has changed. The new PNC 
program clearly states that with the current 
balance of power and new regional and 
international developments, the Palestinians 
have no realistic choice but to join in the United 
States-Soviet-sponsored regional conference 
with Israel and the Arab states. 


e The PLO should be an equal partner. This position 
has also changed. The program stipulates that 
the PLO has “the right to form the Palestinian 
delegation from within and outside the 
homeland, including Jerusalem,” thus signaling 
that the PLO has dropped its insistence on the 
right to participate directly and visibly in the 
peace conference. 


¢ Any solution should allow for the establishment of 
an independent Palestinian state in the West Bank 
and Gaza confederated with Jordan. This demand 
is not mentioned even once in the new political 
program. At most, the program expresses the 
Palestinian desire to build-future relations with 
Jordan “on the basis of a confederation between 
the two states of Palestine and Jordan.” 


e Autonomy is not a viable option. The PLO has also 
altered its position on this issue. The new PNC 
program explicitly endorses “provisional 
arrangements” that should include “the right of 
our people to sovereignty over land, water, 
natural resources, and all political and economic 
affairs.” This means the PLO has accepted the 
spirit of the Camp David formula of autonomy, 
without necessarily endorsing the official Israeli 
interpretation of it as an interim phase, pending 
an agreement on the final status of the occupied 
Palestinian land. 


Other concessions the PLO made before the Gulf cri- 
sis have been upheld. These included the abandonment 
of armed struggle, the espousal of diplomacy, and the 
acceptance of UN Resolution 242. These concessions 
were unacceptable to certain Palestinian groups, includ- 
ing the leftist PELP and DFLP the Islamists, and the Dam- 
ascus-based Palestine National Salvation Front (PNSF). 
For the last two groups, the concessions not only repre- 
sented the abandonment of Palestinian national rights in 
all of Palestine, “from the river to the sea,” but also an 
ignominious capitulation to Israeli hegemony. The PFLP 
and DFLP also wanted direct PLO participation in the 
peace conference. They resented the formation of a Pales- 
tinian delegation on the basis of Israeli conditions. 
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SELECTING CONFERENCE DELEGATES 

In his behind-the-scenes involvement in the selection 
of the delegation to the peace conference, Arafat used 
three criteria: family background, political affiliation, and 
geographic representation. An examination of the back- 
ground of the members of the fourteen-member delega- 
tion indicates that they either were from high-status 
families or were political activists. Indeed, seven of the 
members either belonged to Fatah or were pro-Fatah, 
three were Communists, three were independents, and 
one was identified with the Abd Rabbuh faction of the 
DFLP; none was from the PFLP or the Islamist dele- 
gates, who chose not to participate. Three of the six 
members who comprise the advisory committee are 
from notable Jerusalem families with Fatah sympathies. 
In an attempt to represent the major Palestinian cities of 
the occupied territories, four of the delegates selected 
were from Gaza, three were from Nablus, three from 
Ramallah, two from Hebron, one from Bethlehem, and 
one from Jericho. 

When the PLO Central Council met in mid-October 
1991, Arafat had to face the daunting task of overcom- 
ing the stiff opposition not only of the non-Fatah ele- 
ments but also of some mainstream Fatah veterans. A 
“palace coup” almost took place as the dissenting Fatah 
veterans argued that the PLO should reassert its rights 
against Tel Aviv and Washington, otherwise Palestinian 
independence and national rights would be sacrificed at 
the conference. 

Many members of the opposition changed their views 
after reading an article by Bashir Barghuti, a leading 
Communist from the West Bank, that was published in 
the Jerusalem Arabic weekly Al-Taliah. Arafat read the 
article and realized that its simple but persuasive mes- 
sage had the potential to help the moderates overcome 
the opposition. 

In the article, Barghuti raised three points. First, the 
Palestinian delegation, regardless of its composition, 
would attend the peace conference not to surrender but 
to fight for Palestinian rights; the conference would be 
an “arena of struggle.” Second, those who had reserva- 
tions should devise a viable alternative in the form of a 
realistic and precise strategic concept, with a clear 
definition of their aims and methods to achieve those 
aims. Third, Barghuti proposed the formation of a steer- 
ing committee that would include Palestinians from 
inside and outside the occupied territories; the commit- 
tee would be responsible for coordinating and giving 


direction to the Palestinian negotiators at the conference. 

Arafat distributed copies of the article to the 78 par- 
ticipants at the Central Council meeting. He eventually 
persuaded the majority of them to accept the composi- 
tion of the delegation. 

There is some concern that radicals may try to dis- 
rupt Palestinian participation in the peace process. The 
most serious threat comes from militant Islamists, who 
have publicly threatened members of the delegation. The 
best guarantee against the radicals is a genuine desire 
among all participants to bring an end to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 


THE NEW PALESTINIAN AGENDA 

The emerging system of Palestinian politics is not 
likely to be based on the old formula of total PLO dom- 
inance or to be exclusively derived from the expanding 
role of Palestinian activists in the occupied territories. 
Instead, it will rest on interaction between Palestinians 
in the occupied territories and those living in exile. This 
is about to become a reality. The new Palestinian agenda 
articulated at the twentieth PNC reflects the political 
preference of the proactive elements inside the occupied 
territories. The official Palestinian delegation to the Mid- 
dle East peace conference was selected from the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip. It is supported by an advisory 
group composed of Palestinians from East Jerusalem and 
the diaspora. Together with the advisory group, the PLO 
will continue to unofficially co-manage the Palestinian 
delegation. 

For the Palestinians, attending the peace conference 
represents an opportunity and a challenge. It is an 
opportunity, since success at the conference could lead 
to their deliverance from the brutal realities of Israel's 
occupation. Indeed, the Palestinians have the strongest 
incentive to bring the conference to a successful con- 
clusion because their very survival as a political com- 
munity is at stake. The conference is also a challenge 
because the Palestinians believe they have made painful 
concessions on procedure; they hope for a better deal if 
and when agreements on interim self-government 
arrangements and the final status of the territories are 
reached. Their driving motivation is a compromise based 
on balance, fairness, and security for all. Faisal al-Hus- 
seini summed it up when he said, “We are fighting to 
free our people, not to enslave any other people. We are 
fighting to build our state, not to destroy any other 
state.” 





Lebanon: Into or Out of Oblivion? 


BY RONALD D. MCLAURIN 


ties were required to change the image of Lebanon 

as an island of peace and tolerance to something 

more closely akin to the pit of Hell. By the late 1980s 

-“Lebanonization” had become the watchword for the 
national fragmentation worrying leaders from Africa to 

the Soviet Union. Ironically, it was during this same period 

that violence diminished in Lebanon and a “new repub- 

lic” was announced. 

Today, Lebanon is a transitional phenomenon, just as 
it was throughout the 1970s and 1980s. The current sit- 
uation is the least violent in the last two decades, but it is 
certainly no more stable. Today's Lebanon cannot last, and 
the question is what direction the country will take. 

The Lebanon that achieved sovereignty in 1943 
boasted the roots of a civil government established in the 
1920s in the early period of the French mandate and a 
political mythos stretching back to antiquity. The chal- 
lenge for newly independent Lebanon lay in adapting its 
central institutions to change. But change requires at least 
some degree of national unity, felt or imposed. 

Over the next 25 years, the Lebanese people—who at 
independence had been politically sedate and accustomed 
to rule by a few traditional leaders—became much more 
involved in the political process. The new elites generated 
by this process, however, were excluded from power, and 
the old elites, most notably in the Christian and Shiite 
communities, became increasingly less representative of 
their constituencies. 

But by many of the traditional measures of instability, 
Lebanon looked less fragile than the vast majority of third 
world countries. Whether Lebanon could have sur- 
mounted its domestic difficulties if left to itself will never 
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be known, because the broader Arab-Israeli conflict exac- 
erbated them and led directly to the violence that broke 
out in Lebanon in 1975. 


PALESTINIANS POLARIZE LEBANON 

After the 1967 Six Day War, the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) grew in popularity throughout the 
Middle East, including Lebanon. The political cost of 
restraining the Palestinians inside Lebanon grew markedly 
and resulted in a clear polarization within the country. 
Christians, who, had earlier sympathized with the Pales- 
tinian cause, saw Palestinian raids against Israel from 
inside Lebanon as a mortal danger to the country since 
they knew the Israelis would probably retaliate; they 
believed that the Palestinians themselves were the gravest 
threat to national security. Muslims identified much more 
closely with the Palestinians; they faulted the Lebanese 
army’s Maronite Christian leadership for taking action 
against the Palestinian Arabs rather than standing up to 
Israeli attacks. 

Beginning in the mid-1960s, the Syrian government’ 
intelligence network had sponsored Palestinian raids 
against Israel from Lebanon and Jordan. In 1969 the Syr- 
ian military supported the full-scale takeover of parts of 
Lebanon by armed Palestinian groups, leading to major 
clashes between the Palestinian guerrillas and the 
Lebanese army. But since the entire Arab world supported 
the Palestinians, the Lebanese government negotiated an 
agreement with the Palestinian guerrillas that gave them 
greater freedom. 

From the beginning, the Palestinians did not intend to 
live by the terms of the agreement; the truce effectively 
allowed both sides to prepare for another round of fight- 
ing. That round took place in 1973, when once again the 
Arab world backed the Palestinians against the Lebanese 
government. Another agreement followed, but it was clear 
that Lebanon could no longer secure the south of the 
country, which had come under Palestinian control. 

The clashes between Christian militias and Palestinian 
guerrillas in April 1975 were the initial sparks of a 
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conflagration that would last for more than 15 years. The 
conflict over Lebanon's national and regional role slowly 
merged with problems that were exacerbated by the vio- 
Jence and dislocation—the concentration of national dis- 
bursements in the Beirut area, Shiite underrepresentation 
in the government, continued Maronite Christian con- 
trol of certain key government offices, and the irrecon- 
cilable alliances of various Lebanese groups with foreign 
countries. 

The interdependence of the internal and the interna- 
tional dimensions of fighting in Lebanon grew markedly 
from 1975 to 1990. As it increased, Lebanon's political, 
economic, social, psychological, and territorial auton- 
omy—in other words, its sovereignty—diminished. The 
Palestinians were a major presence in the country from 
the outset of the fighting. The Syrians intervened in 1976 
and have been there in the tens of thousands ever since. 
Israeli raids, invasions, and occupation are also a contin- 
uing ingredient. Every group in the country—including 
the national government—felt compelled to develop for- 
eign connections to increase its political clout or to better 
defend itself. The Lebanon of 1990 consisted of more than 
20 different enclaves, each dependent to some degree on 
its foreign ties. 

But not all foreign powers were equally interested in 
Lebanon—or, more important, equally capable of exert- 
ing their influence. The two countries with a permanent 
interest in Lebanon are its two neighbors, Israel and Syria. 
After 1978 Israel took control of a swath of southern 
Lebanon equivalent to about eight percent of the coun- 
trys total area. Syria was the dominant element in about 
two-thirds of Lebanon, but the extent of Syrian control 
varied greatly from time to time and place to place. Until 
October 1990 only the “Christian enclave,” which 
included East Beirut and the areas north and east of the 
city, was free from foreign domination. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S DISINTEGRATION 
When Amin Gemayel’s six-year presidential term 
ended on September 23, 1988, the Lebanese parliament 
could not agree on a successor. Syria insisted on its can- 
didate, first Suleiman Franjieh and then Michel Daher, 
and could intimidate enough parliamentary deputies to 
block anyone else's election. The leadership of the Chris- 
tian Lebanese Forces (LF), the principal militia and polit- 
ical force in the enclave, controlled enough votes to block 
Daher. It proved impossible, even with outside mediation, 
. to find common ground. Consequently, as his last presi- 
dential act, Gemayel, following a 1952 precedent, 
accepted the resignation of the government and named 
Lebanese army commander Michel Aoun, a Maronite 
Christian, prime minister. Meanwhile, Salim al-Hoss, a 
Sunni Muslim who had been acting prime minister, 
refused to accept these presidential acts and insisted he 
was still the prime minister. 
Lebanon no longer had a unified national government. 
Aoun acted as prime minister in the Christian enclave, al- 


Hoss in the rest of Lebanon. This was merely the begin- 
ning of the complete unraveling of the Lebanese govern- 
ment. Soon both entities were issuing passports—and 
refusing to honor each others. Questions were raised 
about the distribution of state funds. 

As if this were not enough trauma for the Lebanese, 
Aoun commanded Lebanese army units loyal to him to 
attack elements of the LF in February 1989 to secure his 
position as sole leader of the enclave. The next month he 
had them turn their guns on Syrian forces in Lebanon, 
proclaiming what he called a “war of liberation.” Aoun 
hoped his attacks on the Syrians would set off an uprising 
among Muslims against the Syrian presence in Lebanon. 
The Syrian military response, he wagered, would prompt 
international intervention compelling Syria to withdraw 
from Lebanon, thus establishing Aoun as a national hero, 
great liberator, and the next president. 

Whatever Lebanese Christians and Muslims living in 
areas under Syrian domination thought of the Syrians, 
they were not about to take up arms against them. Few 
Lebanese had any doubts about what the Syrian reaction 
would be to such folly. When, in frustration, Aoun’s guns 
were turned on civilian areas in Muslim West Beirut, 
much of the Sunnis’ latent support for the general turned 
to anger. Cries arose in the international community over 
the heavy bombardment of the civilian areas, but these 
had little effect on the participants. 

The crisis created by the death and destruction from 
the “war of liberation” moved the Arab League to take 
action, but the results were the opposite of Aoun’s inten- 
tions. An Arab League committee bluntly blamed Syria 
for preventing a settlement. Damascus held firm. By the 
summer of 1989, the Arab League had arrived at a new 
approach that envisaged the convening of the Lebanese 
parliament outside Lebanon to discuss political reforms. 
Under the plan, the parliamentary session would lead 
directly to the election of a new president to fill the void 
created by the September 1988 electoral impasse. How- 
ever, this last element was never publicly endorsed, since 
it created a strong disincentive for Aoun to cooperate; 
the Syrian veto over his presidential candidacy was still 
effective. 

After several months of devastating shelling, Aoun and 
the Syrian government finally agreed to a cease-fire, the 
terms of which included a meeting of Lebanese parlia- 
mentarians in Taif, Saudi Arabia. Political leaders in 
Lebanon warned Aoun in advance that the meeting would 


_ necessarily reflect the balance of power on the ground, 


and that it would therefore be dangerous to allow the 
members of parliament to attend. Again, as in launching 
his war against Syria (when he disregarded warnings that 
he would not receive effective international support), 
Aoun proceeded, probably on the basis of the earlier 
encouragement he had received from various Arab gov- 
ernments and the sympathy for the Lebanese position that 
he sensed in Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd and leaders of other 
key Arab League states. 


THE TAIF AGREEMENTS 

The members of parliament met in Taif in late 1989. 
Discussions focused on two themes: internal reforms and 
relations with Syria. After extensive negotiations, the 
deputies agreed on a package that reflected earlier efforts 
at reform. While some have argued that the changes con- 
stituted a major political transformation, they amounted 
to little more than tinkering with the existing system. 
They greatly weakened the symbolic power of the presi- 
dency, but institutions and practices in place for many 
years had already eliminated unilateral presidential action. 
(Virtually any action required, in addition to the presi- 
dents signature, that of the prime minister and another 
minister.) Executive responsibility for the state was now 
definitely in the hands of the Cabinet. 

The agreements’ other reform altered the balance 
between Christians and Muslims from a ratio of 6:5 to 
parity in the parliament and throughout the government. 
The relative ease and speed with which the members of 
parliament came to terms—all were traditional political 
figures elected almost two decades before the talks—indi- 
cates the very unrevolutionary character of the changes. 

The deputies also quickly agreed on a general approach 
to future relations with Syria. These ideas were sent to 
Damascus, where the government spelled out clearly to 
the Saudi interlocutor, Prince Saud al-Faisal, what Syria 
would and would not accept. The Syrian positions were 
entered as elements of the final agreements. 

Having “settled” the Lebanese conflict, the deputies 
proceeded to mandate the holding of immediate presi- 
dential elections. Aoun was outraged. He had evidently 
assumed that any agreement reached at Taif would pro- 
vide for Syria’s withdrawal from Lebanon. Instead, the par- 
liamentarians followed the script developed in the 
summer. The Taif agreements did not call for Syrian with- 
drawal from Lebanon, although they committed Syria to 
a redeployment of its forces in Lebanon over a two-year 
period following implementation of the reform program.1 
But this would still leave Syrian troops only about 20 
miles from Beirut, at Dahr al-Baydar, and at other loca- 
tions to be mutually agreed on, as well as in the eastern 
and northern parts of the country. 

Aoun refused to recognize the Taif decisions. Before the 
parliament could elect a new president, he pronounced it 
dissolved and prevented it from convening in Beirut. 
However, the parliament met and elected René Moawad 
president. Less than three weeks later, Moawad was assas- 
sinated as he drove through West Beirut in a motorcade. 
Elias Hrawi was quickly elected to succeed him. 

Throughout the period of competing governments in 
Lebanon, virtually every country in the world had tried 
not to take sides. Aoun attempted to exert pressure on key 
governments like that of the United States to alter their 


\Syria reportedly gave the Saudis a written commitment to 
withdraw from Lebanon at some future date. 
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posture, and in fact his supporters went so far as to sur- 
round, blockade, and threaten the United States diplo- 
matic mission in Beirut, which thereupon withdrew from 
the city. By contrast Hrawi was speedily recognized by 
most governments as Lebanon's legal president. Rashly, he 
promised to crush the Aoun rebellion within 48 hours. 

Meanwhile, Aoun had assumed the mantle of a resis- 
tance hero in the Christian enclave, and was silently 
admired by many Lebanese outside that small area. His 
anti-American rhetoric was now almost as vehement as 
his anti-Syrian tirades had been. He rejected compromise, 
fulminated against the new national accord, and insisted 
he was prepared to stand, fight, and die for Lebanese 
sovereignty and freedom. (However, when he was trying 
to reach an accommodation with Hrawi against the LF he 
suggested that the Taif agreements needed only minor 
modifications.) His supporters intimidated opponents, 
pummeled vendors who refused to observe general 
strikes, threatened lukewarm political leaders, and humil- 
iated the Maronite patriarch in his home by forcing him 
to kneel and kiss a portrait of Aoun. 

Yet Aoun controlled only parts of the Christian enclave 
(including the presidential palace), while even larger areas 
were under the control of the LE By the end of January 
1990, Aoun was determined to seize complete control of 
the enclave. He demanded that the LF disband as a mili- 
tia, and some of his units attacked LF positions. LF units 
counterattacked and quickly seized all army, navy, and air 
bases and equipment outside East Beirut and the Metn 
district north of the city. Heavy fighting ensued in the 
heart of densely populated East Beirut, a struggle more 
destructive than any the area had witnessed in the previ- 
ous 15 years. Most of the fighting was over by March, but 
intermittent and inconclusive battles continued into the 
summer. At the end, two-thirds of the enclave was under 
LF control, and Aouns forces were effectively cut off from 
the outside world. 


AOUN’S OUSTER 

By August 1990, when Iraq invaded Kuwait, more than 
nine months had passed since the Taif agreements. There 
was widespread concern that the reform package and the 
new government itself might simply disintegrate through 
irrelevance. Aoun was still in place. The governments that 
had backed Taif were now increasingly looking to Syria as 
the only party that could “save” the agreements. Syria's 
decision to participate in the international coalition to 
expel Iraq from Kuwait provided Syria with the “green 
light” Damascus had sought in Lebanon. 

On October 13, 1990, Syrian forces operating under 
the cover of the Lebanese army attacked the presidential 
palace and the surrounding positions of Aoun’s forces. The 
general had already sought refuge in the French ambas- 
sador's residence, and his soldiers quickly surrendered. 
The rebellion was over. 

The Taif accords envisaged the speedy disarmament of 
all militias in Lebanon, and most militias had readily com- 
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plied. The largest and most powerful militia, the LE nego- 
tiated a gradual withdrawal from its positions in East 
Beirut and then the discarding of its major weapons. How- 
ever, the Palestinians and the Iranian-supported Hezbul- 
lah demurred. A Lebanese army offensive forced the PLO 
to cooperate and accept the accords. Hezbullah is a spe- 
cial problem, since it is the principal resistance to Israeli 
occupation in the south. But the more accurate explana- 
tion for why Hezbullah has not disarmed is that Iran does 
not want it to and Syria is not prepared to fight its Iranian 
ally on this matter. 

Foreign leaders and the Lebanese government itself 
have been eager to point to the “enormous strides” 
Lebanon has made since October 1990. Certainly, the 
security situation has improved. The barricades that once 
divided Beirut are down, the fragmented countrys almost 
two dozen fiefdoms have largely disappeared, and 
Lebanese and foreigners now travel through most areas in 
relative safety. Except for Hezbullah, the militias have 
largely disarmed. The ports, highways, and the Beirut air- 
port are open under government supervision. Customs 
duties once again flow to the government rather than to 
the private militias that previously controlled most legal 
and illegal ports. 

Although these are important achievements, they have 
taken place against a bleak backdrop: Lebanon has lost 
what remained of its autonomy and has done so without 
healing the internal wounds that gave various foreign par- 
ties entrée to the country.2 


PORTRAIT OF A NEW GOVERNMENT 

The Taif reforms did not address the issue that under- 
lies the internal crisis in Lebanon—providing political par- 
ticipation for the Shia commensurate with their numbers 
without threatening the interests of the Sunni and Druse 
communities, and doing so without generating Christian 
fears of being overwhelmed. Taif did little for the Shia or 
the Druse; it strengthened the Sunnis, who were in the 


weakest position; and it removed the Christians’ principal ` 


-remaining security, their veto power, when it weakened 
the presidency. The Taif agreements were actually subver- 
sive of real reform, destructive of government effective- 
ness, and contrary to the real distribution of power in 
Lebanon.3 Little wonder that they remained a dead letter 
for a year. i 

Only an outside force could implement Taif. This is 
precisely what has occurred. After Aoun’s defeat in Octo- 
ber 1990, Syria became the arbiter of all internal and 
external Lebanese affairs. The composition of a “national 


2A less negative assessment of the accords is contained in 
Augustus Richard Norton, “Lebanon After Taif: Is the Civil 
War Over?” The Middle East Journal, vol. 45, no. 3 (Summer 
1991). 

3This is somewhat misleading, since most militias still have 
access to large quantities of arms, and much of their person- 
nel infrastructure remains intact. 


unity government” was determined in Damascus, not 
Beirut. Syria approved appointees to the open seats in the 
newly expanded parliament. Pro-Syrian aspirants were 
named to key positions in the army, security services, and 
intelligence units. Syria made the final decision on all key 
political and diplomatic appointments. The sight of gov- 
ernment ministers, businessmen, and political figures run- 
ning back and forth to Damascus to plead their cases or 
receive their orders was the talk of Beirut and the embar- 
rassment of the country. 

At the end of 1990, a new government was formed. 
However, rather than representing groups and factions on 
the basis of either popular support or military power, the 
unwieldy and bitterly divided 30-man government mani- 
fested only one symptom of “unity”: almost all members 
were subject to Syrian control. Many in Lebanon see this 
as little more than a “puppet government.” It displays lit- 
tle interest in governing, ignoring the need to reestablish 
public utilities, stabilize the economy, and restart garbage 
collection, among other government functions. Worse, it 
set new records for corruption. 

The charade of the “extension of government author- 
ity” over the country is vital for the Lebanese authorities 
and convenient for the other powers that have given up 
trying to help Lebanon. But it is readily apparent that it is 
a charade: 


e Narcotics, primarily hashish and heroin, are 
grown in the Bekaa Valley and openly transported 
to ports, from which they are exported to Europe 
and the United States. The “government” will not 
interfere; some of its members profit directly, and 
others fear retribution from the Syrians and drug 
lords in third countries. 


* Terrorist groups continue to operate from _ 
Lebanese soil, where their true sponsors can deny 
responsibility for them. Once again, the Bekaa 
Valley is the principal base. 


° Even as the hostage problem was finally 
resolving itself in late 1991, the Lebanese 
government was not a prominent party to the 
resolution. Even though everyone knew the 
hostages were in the Bekaa Valley or the south- 
ern suburbs of Beirut, no one looked to the 
Lebanese government for action because it did 
not control its own territory. Instead, negotia- 
tions were conducted secretly but under the 
“cover” of the UN general secretary. 


The Taif agreements provided a framework for bilat- 
eral relations with Syria. They also called for the promul- 
gation of specific agreements on bilateral cooperation in 
various fields. The new Lebanese government proceeded 
to “negotiate” these agreements with Syria: Syria drafted 
them and handed them to the Lebanese for appropriate 


action. A May 1991 “Treaty of Brotherhood, Cooperation, 
and Coordination” was followed by an agreement on 
cooperation in the defense and security realms. 

These new agreements offer a better portrait of 
Lebanon's current political status than the self-congratu- 
latory remarks of its leaders. The accords established insti- 
tutions that supersede, and in some cases violate, both the 
Lebanese constitution and the Taif agreements. Provisions 
of the security agreement opened the entire Lebanese 
security structure, from firefighters to intelligence agen- 
cies, to Syrian penetration. Even more revealing, the agree- 
ment authorized punishment for those, including 
journalists, who criticize or otherwise “threaten” Syrian 
interests. So much for Lebanon's historic liberties and 
much vaunted free press. 


AN ECONOMY IN RETREAT 

Through most of the years of the fighting in Lebanon, 
the economy remained remarkably strong. By 1987 it was 
in full retreat; the Lebanese pound, only a few years ago 
exchanged at a rate of about three pounds to the United 
States dollar, has now plummeted to around 1,000 pounds 
to the dollar. Poverty and even hunger are for the first 
time major problems. The economy is stagnant, and the 
facade of peace has not fooled the business community, 
which, after years of determined optimism and shattered 
hopes, is refusing to invest in the future. Exorbitant 
promises from foreign sources—and even more grandiose 
dreams about foreign grants—have remained unfulfilled. 

Lebanon once served as the Middle East's principal 
entrepôt and banking center, a vital bridge between East 
and West, and many Lebanese believed it could readily 
resume that role after internal conflicts ended. However, 
Lebanon’ infrastructure has been destroyed, its once-solid 
banking system is plagued with scandals, and its links to 
the outside world are largely severed. Many of its most tal- 
ented citizens have left the country. 

What Lebanon most clearly lacks—besides its 
sovereignty—is effective national leadership. Members of 
the government and most other national figures are either 
artifacts of the traditional feudal system or products of the 
15-year domestic conflict. The latter depend no less than 
the former on narrow clienteles, and have been forced by 
an environment dominated by foreign powers to pursue 
policies just as exclusivist as those of their predecessors. 

The Lebanese do not lack nationalist feelings, but 
many find it easier to work with outsiders against their 
internal rivals than to work with fellow Lebanese. After 
15 years of conflict, many Lebanese are still more 
intensely aware of the short-term threat to personal inter- 


4See Ronald D. McLaurin, “Hidden Agendas Amidst Oppos- 
ing Objectives: The Newest Incarnation of the Middle East 
Peace Process,” Middle East Insight, vol. 8, no. 2 (Septem- 
ber—October 1991). 
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ests posed by various groups than to the larger threat pre- 
sented by the disappearance of Lebanon's sovereignty. 
Lebanon's neighbors have no enduring interest in advanc- 
ing any of Lebanon’s communities. As Lebanon's auton- 
omy disappears, so do its protections and opportunities. 
For all the shortcomings of the Lebanese state in the past, 
even the most downtrodden citizen enjoyed much greater 
freedom than he does today in the south under Israeli 
control or in the north under Syrian control. 


THE PEACE TALKS AND LEBANON’S FUTURE 

Some hope that the Middle East peace talks that began 
in Madrid in late October will lead to the restoration of 
Lebanese sovereignty. However, none of the participants 
seriously believes that significant progress toward a gen- 
eral settlement will be made quickly.+ Until a settlement 
is reached, the de facto partition of Lebanon between 
Israel and Syria will continue. Israel may make Syrian 
withdrawal from Lebanon a sine qua non for the return 
of the Golan Heights; Israel and Syria could also reach 
more complete agreement on security arrangements inside 
Lebanon that would perpetuate their effective control over 
the country. Even if Syria agreed to leave Lebanon, it is 
almost inconceivable that it would do so without ensur- 
ing its absolute control of the Lebanese government. The 
current agreements between Beirut and Damascus are firm 
steps in this direction, providing the justification for direct 
Syrian military intervention at any time in the future. 

The current travails of the Lebanese army are particu- 
larly ominous. The army, once controversial but always a 
focal point of national identity and nationalist feeling, is 
supported by all communities and could serve as a plat- 
form for rebuilding unity. But, like so much else in 
Lebanon, the appearance of army triumphs masks the 
reality of profound division and dissension. The army con- 


__ sists of several cliques of officers and units supporting dif- 


ferent political figures and Syria at the expense of 
professional command and control. This process of politi- 
cization is being encouraged rather than discouraged by 
the national leadership through appointments, deploy- 
ments, and orders. 

Lebanon’s current situation is clearly transitional. The 
government lacks legitimacy. The brutal realities of power 
are that Syria controls all of Lebanon north of Israels self- 
proclaimed “security zone” in the south. The country may 
eventually be absorbed by Syria, or by both Israel and 
Syria. It is possible that a new Lebanese nationalism will 
be galvanized by the continuing assault on the country’s 
identity and unity. The Lebanese may retain enough sense 
of identity in spite of their internecine battles and the 
country may emerge intact after the occupations are ter- 
minated. However, the gravest long-term threat to 
Lebanon’s autonomy is surely the unwillingness of the 
Lebanese people to undertake a serious, sustained effort 
to overcome their differences and build the economic, 
social, and political foundations of a unified state. a 





Egypts Response to the Persian Gulf Crisis 


BY ALI E. HILLAL DESSOUKI 


raq’s invasion of Kuwait on August 2, 1990, put 
i Egypt in a quandary. During the 1980-1988 Iran- 

Iraq war, Egypt had developed closer relations with 
Iraq. It allied itself with the Iraqis, and the more than 1 
million Egyptian expatriate workers in Iraq had allowed 
the Iraqi government to devote the country’s manpower 
to the war effort. The war catalyzed Iraqi-Egyptian coop- 
eration on weapons programs; the most notable was the 
Condor 2 project, which was undertaken along with 
Argentina in the hope of developing a long-range ballis- 
tic missile.* Relations grew even closer in February 
1989, when Egypt and Iraq joined with Jordan and 
Yemen to form the Arab Cooperation Council (ACC), 
an organization designed to relax trade barriers among 
its four members. 

But the warmer relationship between Egypt and Iraq 
was not without problems. At the ACC summit meeting 
in Amman, Jordan, in February 1990 and the Baghdad 
summit meeting in May of that year, Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak and Iraqi President Saddam Hussein 
took different positions on several issues, including 
Mubarak’s plan to make the Middle East a nuclear-free 
zone. Saddam's militant anti-United States rhetoric and 
his concerted effort to bring the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) under his influence also caused dis- 
agreement. The growing number of Egyptian corpses 
shipped back from Iraq was another contentious issue. 
The Egyptian opposition newspaper Al-Wafd claimed in 
1989 and 1990 that demobilized Iraqi soldiers were 
killing Egyptians. The newspaper criticized Mubarak’s 
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government for turning a blind eye to the killings in the 
interest of maintaining good relations with Iraq. 

When Hussein initiated the Persian Gulf crisis in July 
1990 with his charges that Kuwait and the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE) were responsible for depressed world 
oil prices, Mubarak acted swiftly to try to defuse the sit- 
uation. On July 19 his administration asked all parties 
to restrain themselves for the sake of Arab solidarity. The 
next day Mubarak met with Iraq's vice president, Ezza 
Ibrahim, and the minister of foreign affairs, Tariq Aziz. 
On July 24 he traveled to Baghdad, Kuwait City, and 
Riyadh in an attempt to arrange a meeting between Iraq, 
Kuwait, and the UAE. 

As soon as Mubarak left Baghdad, however, Aziz said 
that the meeting had dealt only with Iraqi-Egyptian rela- 
tions. Still, on July 26 Mubaraks chief political adviser, 
Osama al-Baz, went to Baghdad and arranged a meeting 
between Iraq and Kuwait that was held on July 31 in Jid- 
dah, Saudi Arabia. At the meeting Iraq again said the dis- 
pute it had with Kuwait was a bilateral concern; 
observers from Egypt and Saudi Arabia, which had 
helped arrange the meeting, were not allowed to attend. 
The next day Iraq invaded Kuwait. 


POST-INVASION MANEUVERS 

Egyptian leaders were shocked by the invasion. It 
seemed incredible that one Arab state had attacked 
another. Moreover, the invasion posed a potential threat 
to Egypts economic and political interests in the Gulf. 
And it could not have come at a worse time for Egypt. 
Ten years of quiet diplomacy to reaffirm Arab solidarity 
were about to bear fruit. When Iraqi troops marched 
into Kuwait, the Egyptian government was hosting a 
meeting of the foreign ministers of the Organization of 
the Islamic Conference. Preparations were under way to 
return the Arab Leagues headquarters to Cairo, andan 
Arab summit meeting was planned for November. | 

It was obvious that Egypt could not accept the con- 
sequences of the invasion. On August 3 the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs issued a carefully worded statement call- 
ing for the immediate withdrawal of Iraqi troops from 


Kuwait. Mubarak held meetings with the leaders of Jor- 
dan, Yemen, and the PLO; he also met with Kuwait's 
crown prince, Sheik Saad al-Abdullah al-Sabah, and 
United States Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney. On 
August 6 he received a senior Iraqi delegation led by 
Vice President Ibrahim. Egyptian officials told the Iraqis 
that the Western powers, led by the United States, would 
not tolerate the occupation of Kuwait and that if Iraq did 
not withdraw war was inevitable—a war that would be 
disastrous for Iraq. 

On August 8 Mubarak held his first post-invasion 
news conference. His remarks showed that he had 
reevaluated the Iraqi-Egyptian relationship and had con- 
cluded that Iraq's willingness to pursue closer relations 
had been designed to limit Egypts ability to act. This was 
especially evident from Iraq's actions in the ACC. 
Mubarak recalled that Iraq had proposed that member 
states of the organization more closely coordinate their 
security policies, a proposal Egypt had resisted. Recog- 
nizing the seriousness of the situation, he called for an 
emergency Arab summit meeting on August 10 in Cairo 
to find an Arab solution to the crisis; “otherwise,” he 
noted, “a solution will be imposed on us from the out- 
side.” 

In his opening speech at the summit meeting, 
Mubarak demanded that Arab leaders choose between 
“an effective Arab action” that would maintain Arab 
control of the crisis and “foreign intervention. . .over 
which we could exercise no control.” The conference's 
inability to unanimously condemn the aggression and 
demand Iraq's withdrawal left Mubarak disillusioned. 

The Arab states’ indecision at the summit led Egypt 
to three conclusions. First, Arab leaders could not reach 
a consensus on how to deal with Iraq because some 
were intimidated by Iraq's propaganda and military 
power, others had colluded and possibly conspired with 
Saddam against Kuwait, and the rest wanted to wait to 
side with the winning team. Second, peaceful resolution 
to the crisis required Iraq's clear commitment to with- 
draw from Kuwait and restore its government. Third, 
the crisis had already become internationalized, and the 
lack of Arab consensus made outside intervention more 
likely. Thus Egypt decided to-support the iternananal 
effort to remove Iraq from Kuwait. 

Egypt was an important member of the United 
States—led coalition that was formed to evict the Iraqis 
from Kuwait. It provided approximately 35,000 troops 
to the coalition, the third-largest contingent after the 
American and British deployments. As part of the 
coalition effort, Egypt committed its troops to the 
defense of both Saudi Arabia and the UAE. Mubarak’s 
decision to deploy troops to Saudi Arabia was a major 
change in policy. During his 10 years in office he had 
repeatedly assured the Egyptian people that the mili- 
tary would not take part in conflicts outside the coun- 
try. With Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, however, he 
believed that Egypt's vital interests were at stake. 
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REGIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE WAR 

On March 6, 1991, less than a week after the war 
ended, Egypt, Syria, and the members of the Gulf Coop- 
eration Council signed the Damascus declaration, in 
which they agreed to “work toward giving a new spirit 
to joint Arab action.” Almost immediately there were 
problems in complying with the declaration. In May 
Mubarak ordered the withdrawal of Egyptian coalition 
forces from Kuwait, a move that indicated he had dif- 
ferent views from the rest of the declarations signers on 
future security arrangements for Kuwait and the Gulf 
states. Egyptian newspapers began to criticize harshly 
the Kuwaiti governments policies, and said that Kuwait 
had not shown gratitude to Egypt for its actions during 
the Gulf crisis. By June relations between the two coun- 
tries were on a more even keel, and high-level consulta- 
tions resumed. In October, Egyptian Prime Minister Atif 
Sidqi visited Kuwait and concluded several cooperation 
agreements. 

Disagreements persist concerning the substance of 
the Damascus declaration. The Gulf states have various 
views on how to maintain regional security. The decla- 
ration has now been reworded; the signatories agree that 
individual Gulf states can call on Egypt and Syria for 
military assistance. 

Mubarak’s flurry of diplomatic activity did not end 
with the Damascus declaration. Egypt was instrumental 
in convening the Middle East peace conference, the first 
phase of which was held in Madrid from October 30 to 
November 1 under joint United States—Soviet sponsor- 
ship. Cairo was the site for many of the meetings that 
preceded the Madrid conference, including one between 
United States Secretary of State James Baker 3d and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Boris Pankin. Along with Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt also helped keep Syria involved in discus- 
sions on holding the conference and participating in it. 

At the conference, Egypt's foreign minister, Amir 
Moussa, emphasized his country’s commitment to peace. 
He said that Egypt would-use its working relations with 
all parties, including Israel, to help bring about a reso- 
lution to the conflict in the region. 


DOMESTIC POLITICS: 
STILL NOT MUCH OF A CONTEST 

The government's pro-Kuwait position enjoyed 
across-the-board support from the Egyptian people. Pub- 
lic condemnation of the invasion was nearly unanimous, 
although most people did not feel much sympathy for 
“little Kuwait.” A few dissenting voices were heard, most 
notably from the Socialist Labor party—an Islamic 
party—and some leftists, who believed that an Ameri- 
can military presence in the Gulf was more “disastrous” 
than Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. However, there were no 
major demonstrations against the government’ policy. 

Political life in Egypt remains characterized by the 
dominance of the ruling National Democratic party 
(NDP), which has been unable to make itself into a 
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credible political force, and the eight opposition parties. 
All of Egypt’ political parties suffer from lack of organi- 
zation and a coherent ideology. The opposition parties 
have been unwilling to compromise and have shown lit- 
tle talent for coalition politics. Ideological cleavages, his- 
torical legacies, and leadership rivalries have kept them 
from working together to challenge the NDP. 

The judiciary, an independent and respected institu- 
tion, has become the referee on many issues, including 
the establishment of new political parties. Applications 
for new parties are considered by a committee whose 
decisions are subject to judicial review. Since its estab- 
lishment in 1977, the committee has not approved any 
new parties. It has only been through court verdicts 
overturning the committee's rejections that new parties 
have been formed. In 1991 the Supreme Constitutional 
Court approved three parties: the Young Egypt party, the 
Egyptian Green party, and the Unionist Democratic 
party. The court, however, confirmed the committee's 
decision not to allow the formation of a Nasserite party, 
saying the platform of the party contained authoritarian 
principles that were unconstitutional. 

Integrating Islamist groups into the vicii process 
remains a problem. Between 1987 and 1990, the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood, which wants the country to adopt 
Islamic law, had approximately 50 members in parlia- 
ment. Their boycott of the 1990 parliamentary elections 
and their opposition to the government during the Gulf 
war have now marginalized the Muslim Brotherhood, 
yet it remains the most influential of the Islamist groups. 

Small militant Islamist groups, such as Jihad, have 
resorted to violence and have received the most media 
attention. In 1990 as many as 51 violent confrontations 
took place between militant Islamist groups and police. 
Last year militants clashed with police several times. The 
violence remains limited and under government control, 
but Mubarak must work to involve the Islamist groups 
in the political process. 

What is the balance sheet for the democratization pro- 
cess in Egypt? On the positive side, there is a liberal tra- 
dition, a strong sense of national identity, and a complex 
civil society. Another positive is a middle class that has 
been the primary source of Egypt’ political elite since 
1952. This middle class has increasingly organized itself 
into a large network of business associations, trade 
unions, and professional syndicates that have contributed 
to consensus-building outside the political process. 


But several problems confront the advancement of 
democracy in Egypt. Along with its liberal tradition, 
Egypt has a tradition of authoritarianism. The ruling 
elite has grown up with and worked inside a single-party 
system. Most parties, including those in the opposition, 
are not internally democratic. And many parties have 
exhibited the disturbing trend of adopting ideologies 
that are incompatible with democracy. 


REJOINING THE ARAB COMMUNITY 

Egypt emerges from the Gulf war with little damage. 
Economically, the wars impact was mixed. Official esti- 
mates place Egypt's war-related economic losses at $9 
billion, including lost hard-currency revenues from over- 
seas remittances, Suez Canal tolls, and tourism. The 
figure also includes funds the government will have to 
spend to create jobs for the 600,000 Egyptians who have 
returned from Iraq, Kuwait, and Jordan. Another $10 
billion in cash and bank deposits held by Egyptians in 
Iraq and Kuwait was lost. 

Since the war Egypt has received large infusions of 
economic aid, but the most important assistance has 
been the reduction in foreign debt, which at the end of 
the war stood at $25 billion. In recognition of Egypts 
role in the coalition, United States President George 
Bush asked the United States Congress in September 
1990 to forgive Egypts $6.5-billion debt for military 
equipment bought from the United States; that debt 
alone had cost the Egyptian government $700 million 
in interest annually. The Gulf states also forgave Egypt's 
debts, and other creditor nations followed suit last May 
when they reduced Egypts $20.2-billion government- 
to-government debt by half. 

After the war ended, the government felt politically 
secure and self-confident. It had allied itself with the 
winning side and had proved its worth in the process. 
The Arab League returned, as scheduled, to Cairo, and 
an Egyptian, Esmat Abdul Meguid, was elected its sec- 
retary general. 

It is amazing that Egypt has been accepted back into 
the Arab community such a short time after being 
shunned for signing a peace treaty with Israel in 1979. 
The Madrid peace conference testified to the strength of 
Egyptian diplomacy and its sense of direction, and the 
Gulf crisis demonstrated the stabilizing role Egypt now 
plays in the Middle East. Cairo has become the focus of 
postwar diplomacy in the region. | 





Breaking through the Wall of Fear 
in the Arab World 


BY AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON 


emocracy’s appeal is growing in nearly every 
D corner of the world. Yet there is a tendency to 

presume that Arab societies are insulated from 
the global trend toward democratization. The very idea 
of democracy in Arab countries strikes some as laugh- 
able; certainly there is no widespread tradition of democ- 
racy in the Arab world. But putting aside the prejudice 
that underpins some of the commentary, part of the 
unwillingness to believe in the possibility of democracy 
in the Arab world is simple ignorance of recent political 
developments in the Arab states. 

In 1984 one of America’s leading political scientists 
wrote that “with a few exceptions, the limits of demo- 
cratic development in the world may well have been 
reached.” Since then democracy has blossomed in 
Europe, Latin America, and Africa. The democratic 
changes in these regions should chasten any rush to 
pronounce on prospects in Arab lands, especially when 
one considers the historical novelty of the democratic 
ideal in Eastern Europe, not to mention the Soviet 
Union, where democracy’ roots are neither thick nor 
deep. 
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Tbis is not to argue that all the Arab states will meta- 
morphose into democracies overnight, or even that 
some will. As in Europe, a few autocratic regimes will 
cling to power while others will experiment with open- 
ing up government, permitting free or semi-free elec- 
tions and sharing or pretending to share power. 

As elsewhere, the global revolution in communica- 
tions has had a striking impact in the Middle Fast. Gov- 
ernments can no longer hide behind a cloak of secrecy. 
Through reliable alternative news sources such as the 
British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC), Radio Monte 
Carlo, and sometimes the Cable News Network (CNN), 
the man and the woman in the street have access to 
information about their government and the rest of the 
world. Coupled with education—literacy rates among 
Arab adults have steadily risen—the communications 
revolution gives people an unprecedented ability to 
judge their governments. 

Opinions are now being publicly expressed in the 
Arab world. People are complaining about widespread 
corruption in government, insisting that leaders address 
their needs, and demanding a voice in decision making. 
But the opinions of Arab populations are not monolithic. 
They embrace diverse ideological perspectives, especially 
among Islamist groups in countries where a freer politi- 
cal life has encouraged competition rather than solidarity. 

No conversion to Jeffersonian democracy is under 
way in the Arab world, but the pressure to open up 
political systems is increasingly obvious. For their part, 
many Arab politicians are pragmatic. In advocating 
increased political participation they are acknowledging 
the need to vent some of the public's dissatisfaction and 
relieve the pressure in their countries. 

Faced with restive and increasingly assertive popula- 
tions, some governments continue to choose repression 
over concession, but others experiment with democra- 
tization. Egypt is the most advanced fledgling democ- 
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racy in the Arab world. President Hosni Mubarak has 
pursued a mixed strategy of co-optation, sharing the 
blame as well as the benefits, and reasonably free elec- 
tions engineered to ensure victory for the ruling 
National Democratic party (NDP). Both the secular 
Wafd party and the fundamentalist Muslim Brotherhood 
boycotted the November 1990 parliamentary elections 
to protest anticipated vote-rigging and electoral proce- 
dures skewed to favor the ruling party. The NDP won 
an overwhelming but empty victory; not even the 
appearance of an effective parliamentary opposition was 
preserved (notwithstanding the six seats won by the left- 
wing Tagama party). Still, compared to the autocracy of 
former President Anwar el-Sadat and the intolerance of 
Gamal Abdel Nasser’s presidency, Egypt is freer than it 
has ever been. 

Jordan, Algeria, Tunisia, and Yemen are also moving 
in fits and starts down the path of democratization. The 
badly battered Lebanese democracy may be regaining its 
vitality, and incipient political liberalization has even 
been noted in Libya. Kuwait is an open question. The 
opposition there has demanded the reconvening of the 
freely elected parliament and the reestablishment of the 
1962 constitution, both of which were suspended in 
1986 by Kuwait's emir, Sheik Jaber al-Ahmad al-Sabah. 
Before Iraq's August 1990 invasion, the Kuwaiti regime 
had responded to opposition demands by holding out 
the possibility of citizen participation in a pliant politi- 
cal structure of its own making; thus in June 1990, the 
regime created an Advisory National Council rather than 
reconvene parliament. 

As with earlier ventures into pseudo-participation by 
Nasser and Iran’s Mohammed Riza Shah Pahlavi, the 
effect was simply to call attention to the absence of free 
political structures. After his return to liberated Kuwait, 
the emir attempted to dampen enthusiasm for the oppo- 
sition and increase support for his family’s rule by brib- 
ing virtually all Kuwaitis: he simply forgave all 
outstanding commercial loans and mortgages. The emirs 
many critics were quick to note the ease with which he 
dipped into the treasury to pay for the scheme. Whether 
he did more than provide them with ammunition 
against the regime will only become clear in October 
1992, when the long-demanded parliamentary elections 
are scheduled to be held. 


DWINDLING LEGITIMACY 

Arab governments are widely viewed with disdain by 
their own citizens. While Americans routinely refer to 
“our government,” an Arab rarely thinks in these terms. 
Instead, it is a matter of “us” and “them.” 

Insecure and marginally legitimate rulers regard any 
attempt to organize citizens outside the government's 
authority as a dangerous challenge. They view with the 
utmost suspicion any labor unions, professional organi- 
zations, civic clubs, interest groups, and other non- 
governmental organizations making up civil society that 


are outside the direct control of the government. 

In some settings, among the Palestinians, in Lebanon 
and Egypt, and in parts of Arab North Africa, civil soci- 
ety is vibrant and varied. In Algeria liberalization has 
promoted a flourishing civil society with more than 
12,000 professional and cultural groups. But in most of 
the Arab world civil society is weak and fragmented, sig- 
nifying the absence of freedom. In Iraq the government 
has aggressively destroyed any vestige of civil society 
that it cannot dominate, making it hard to imagine any 
peaceful transfer of power to a group outside the 
Baathist regime. 

The Arab-Israeli conflict has often been exploited to 
justify the creation of garrison states in which freedom 
and prosperity are sacrificed in the interest of national 
security. Can a regime that lacks electoral approval and 
that roots its legitimacy in the confrontation with Israel, 
the “unity” of the Arab nation, and a commitment to 
justice for the Palestinians survive a resolution of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict? 

This is a particularly relevant question for Syrian 
President Hafez al-Assad, whose dilemma became trans- 
parent in October 1991 at the Madrid Middle East peace 
conference, which was cosponsored by the United States 
and the Soviet Union. The Syrian regime bases its legit- 
imacy on its role as the militant standard-bearer of Ara- 
bism and self-appointed protector of Palestine. 
(Symptomatically, when the Syrians received $2 billion 
from Saudi Arabia for their participation in the anti-Iraq 
alliance during the Persian Gulf war, they spent most of 
the money on missiles, despite critical domestic eco- 
nomic problems.) 

Even as the Palestinian delegates in Madrid enthusi- 
astically pursued negotiations with Israel, seizing what 
may be a last opportunity, the Syrians were reluctant to 
proceed. This was not merely tactical, but reflected their 
acknowledgment that steps toward normalizing relations 
with Israel necessarily undermine the regime's formula 
for legitimacy. Yet the Syrians could not afford to be left 
at the starting gate, especially given the world domi- 
nance held by the United States and the disastrous eco- 
nomic conditions in Syria that make further Saudi 
largesse essential. If the peace process moves forward, 
as now seems likely, the regime must try to refashion its 
claims to legitimacy. 


THE ALGERIAN BELLWETHER 

One of the most important and promising political 
experiments under way in the Arab world is in Algeria, 
where the National Liberation Front (FLN) has ruled 
since the country’s independence from France in 1962. 
After bloody rioting in October 1988, when discontent 
stemming from unemployment and a general economic 
crisis erupted in Algeria’s major cities, the constitution 
was revised to permit the creation of political parties in 
the formerly one-party republic. Nearly two dozen polit- 
ical parties were spawned, and municipal and provincial 


parliamentary elections were held in June 1990. Several 
of the largest new opposition parties boycotted the elec- 
tions, saying national elections should be held first. The 
boycott benefited the fundamentalist Islamic Salvation 
Front (FIS), which campaigned on the platform “Islam 
is the solution.” The party won control of 32 of 48 
provincial assemblies and more than half the 1,541 
municipal councils. Even President Chadli Bendjedid’s 
hometown voted for the FIS. 

The FIS victory was stunning. The FLN remained in 
control of the national government, but its grip was ten- 
uous. Bendjedid, who along with the powerful army 
leadership is apparently convinced that the political sys- 
tem must be opened up to survive, announced parlia- 
mentary elections for early 1991, then postponed them 
until June. 

The old order will not go quietly. The present hold- 
ers of power and privilege are attempting to manipulate 
the laws to preserve their power, and they may succeed. 
The Algerian parliament, still an FLN preserve, passed 
an election law on April 1 that proved gerrymandering 
is a universal craft. Capitalizing on the FLNS strength in 
rural districts, the new law created electoral districts that 
gave disproportionate weight to FLN strongholds. In the 
most egregious cases, pro-FLN voters in rural areas cast 
ballots that were effectively weighted to equal 10 FIS 
votes in the city. In addition, runoff procedures were 
modified so that only the top vote-winners could com- 
pete. This prevented voters from choosing a third party 
that might mark the middle ground between the FLN 
and the FIS. 

The two leading figures in the FIS have split on some 
issues: Sheik Ali Abbasi al-Madani has espoused coexis- 
tence with other political parties while Ali Belhadj, a 
firebrand, has been outspoken in his skepticism about 
pluralism. Both men, however, blasted the new election 
law and urged their supporters to protest it. Demon- 
strations in late May prompted a declaration of martial 
law and the appointment of a new prime minister, Sid 
Ahmed Ghozali, who met with Madani in early June and 
promised “free and clean elections” by years end. 

Tension persisted. The army jailed hundreds of FIS 
members, and by the end of June both Madani and Bel- 
hadj had been arrested for plotting against the govern- 
ment. The two leaders remain in custody, though most 
of their followers have been released. The elections, 
which had already been postponed once, were eventu- 
ally rescheduled for December 26. As many as 64 par- 
ties will compete-in the December elections, if they are 
held. At least half a dozen of these will pose serious 
competition for the FIS. 

Following the uproar in May and June, the Algerian 
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parliament had a chance to amend the election law but 
instead made it tougher. For instance, despite a request 
by Ghozali, procedures for absentee balloting that per- 
mit a man to vote for his wife were retained. The prime 
minister referred the matter to the Constitutional Coun- 
cil, the body empowered to overturn unconstitutional 
legislation. In early November the Constitutional Coun- 
cil invalidated the section of the electoral law authoriz- 
ing absentee balloting; it said the right to vote is 
necessarily the right to cast a ballot secretly and person- 
ally. 

Algeria has become a bellwether for the possibility of 
a genuine political opening in the Arab world, and the 
results of the proposed elections are likely to inspire imi- 
tation elsewhere. Whether the imitation will assume the 
form of a design for controlling dissent or a step toward 
pluralism remains to be seen. 


SAUDI ARABIA: A REGRESSIVE CASE 

While Algeria may be moving forward toward plu- 
ralism, albeit hesitantly, in other Arab states autocratic 
rulers are retrenching, tightening social controls after 
glimpses of a freer political life during the Gulf crisis. 
The most obvious example is Saudi Arabia. 

In what is certainly the most socially conservative 
Arab state, middle-class professionals have long pres- 
sured the regime to allow popular participation in deci- 
sion making. Since 1962 there have been periodic 
promises to establish a majlis al-shura, or consultative 
council; typically, the promise is dusted off during a 
moment of popular discontent, and then promptly put 
back on the shelf for a few more years. The latest such 
occurrence took place in November 1990, in the midst 
of the Gulf crisis and on the heels of promises by 
Kuwait’ ruling family to restore parliamentary life in the 
emirate. However, one year later, in November 1991, 
Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd announced that the council 
would finally be established, along with a written body 
of laws. Thus, nearly 30 years after it was first 
announced, the council may come into existence. But 
rather than being a precursor to parliamentary repre- 
sentation, as some Saudi liberals hope, the majlis al- 
shura will be a conservative body more likely to stifle 
than to instill change. 

As the protector of the two holiest cities of Islam, 
King Fahd is especially sensitive to any charge that he is 
jeopardizing the sanctity or purity of Mecca and Medina. 
Although the learned men, or ulema, of the puritanical 
Wahhabi sect do not rule in Saudi Arabia, they are 
keenly concerned with the state of public morals and 
deeply influence the regime and the monarch; a chal- 
lenge to the regime's Islamic probity is a challenge to its 
core legitimacy.* Hence King Fahd had to heed conser- 
vative grumbling over his agreement to permit the 
United States—led, predominantly non-Muslim military 
alliance against Iraq to deploy in the kingdom during 
the Gulf crisis. 
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When presented with an opportunity to emphasize 
his credentials as upholder of the faith during the Gulf 
crisis, the king seized it. On November 6, 1990, some 
four dozen Saudi women in Riyadh audaciously dis- 
missed their drivers and drove their own cars, thus vio- 
lating the informal but well-understood ban on women 
driving cars. Saudi liberals—who later petitioned the 
king to create a parliament and an independent judiciary, 
. to reduce the power religion has on society and to 
review the status of women—were initially heartened by 
the demonstration. 

The regime, however, reacted harshly, ostracizing the 
participants, firing several from their teaching positions, 
and exploiting the incident to stress the regime’s Wah- 
habist credentials. A leading Wahhabi deliberative body 
lent support to the king with a fatwa, or authoritative 
religious opinion, that found that “women should not 
be allowed to drive motor vehicles as the sharia [reli- 
gious law] instructs that things that degrade or harm the 
-dignity of women must be prevented.”2 

Last June, in a move that was widely interpreted as 
an attempt by the ulema to collect for their wartime suf- 
ferance of Western troops in the kingdom while coun- 
tering the entreaties of Saudi liberals, the ulema 
presented a memorandum urging King Fahd to under- 
take a series of conservative reforms. These included the 
creation of an ulema-dominated parliament, stricter 
application of Islamic law in the country, and consistent 
punishments for corruption. Although the conservative 
reforms have not been implemented, there is little doubt 
that political life in Saudi Arabia will continue to be the 
exclusive preserve of the regime, not its citizens. 


THE ISLAMIST MOVEMENTS 

` In recent years, Islamist movements in the Arab 
world have proliferated dramatically. Enjoying broad 
popular appeal that crosses economic classes and 
employing a populist theme—“The answer is Islam”— 
these movements have been remarkably successful in 
winning votes where there are contested elections. In 
1989 Islamists captured 34 of 80 seats in the Jordanian 
parliament and managed to construct a working major- 
ity through an alliance with leftist representatives. As 
noted earlier, the FIS has changed the complexion of 
Algerian politics, and the venerable Muslim Brotherhood 
in Egypt has competed successfully in two national elec- 
tions since 1984. In Kuwait the Islamic Constitutional 
Movement is poised to play a leading role. 

Several points need to be made about these move- 
ments. First, their vitality stems from the general impov- 
erishment of civil society. Where civil society has been 
suppressed, Islamist groups have often prospered; in 





2See Eleanor Abdella Doumato, “Women and the Stability 
of Saudi Arabia,” Middle East Report, July-August 1991, pp. 
34-37. 


effect, they have had the field to themselves. Religious 
institutions are a part of the cultural landscape of the 
Arab world, and the fundamental Islamic institution, the 
mosque, is a natural meeting place that is often reason- 
ably free from government control. As civil society is 
enlivened, it is only natural that the influence of the 
Islamist groups will be challenged. 

Second, the Islamist groups are a symptom of the 
broad social and economic changes that have swept the 
region. Many of the people attracted to these groups 
have college educations but cannot find decent jobs, or 
have heard politicians’ promises but have borne the 
brunt of government inefficiency. It is no accident that 
many of the Islamist groups have cemented their group 
solidarity by providing services that government either 
has not provided or has provided incompetently. Thus 
in many settings, such as Egypt and Lebanon, Islamist 
groups act as quasi-governmental social welfare and 
medical agencies, filling a vacuum left by government. 

Third, in countries where the government has 
attempted to halt the rise of Islamist groups, there has 
been a marked solidarity among the various organiza- 
tions. Where government has treaded more lightly, or at 
least more selectively, there has been fissuring and com- 
petition. Examples of the latter include Algeria and 
Egypt, where Islamists willing to play by the govern- 
ments rules have abandoned those unwilling to do so. 

Fourth, when Islamist groups move from opposition 
to positions of public responsibility, they submit them- 
selves to a more prosaic standard of evaluation. For 
instance, in the Algerian municipalities where they 
assumed authority, FIS officials often failed to deliver on 
their promises, and lost some support accordingly. It is 
one thing to castigate government for its incompetence 
and corruption, and another to collect the garbage 
efficiently. 

Moreover, playing the game of politics has left the 
Islamists vulnerable to political exploitation, notably in 
Jordan. On New Years Day 1991, Jordan's King Hussein 
oversaw the appointment of five members of the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood and two other Islamists to Cabinet 
posts, including the portfolios of education, social devel- 
opment, and religious affairs and education. The 
monarchs motive was to put a lid on the public temper, 
which was at a boil because of the Gulf crisis and its 
damaging economic effect on Jordan. Less than six 
months later, the Islamists had served their purpose, and 
the king dismissed the government, appointing as prime 
minister Tahir Masri, a moderate thought to be more 
congenial to the unfolding Middle East peace process. 
On June 9, a National Charter that endorsed a multi- 
party political system, freedom of the press, and equal 
rights for women was promulgated. 

Fifth, although the Islamist groups see themselves as 
part of the world community of Muslims (the umma), 
they are willing to voice their demands within states. 
Some observers believe this is some sort of trick, but the 


evidence points in another direction—namely, to the 
Islamists’ realistic acceptance of the existence of the 
state. Obviously, some Islamists reject pluralism and 
democracy, but many others do not. 

Sixth, as during the Gulf crisis, when popular opin- 
ion in much of the Arab world often ran strongly against 


the United States—led alliance, Islamist leaders are forced - 


‘into the difficult role of balancer between their benefac- 
tors (particularly Saudi Arabia) and their followers. In 
general they have displayed a noteworthy capacity for 
pragmatism. 

As many of the preceding points illustrate, the Islam- 
ist movements are basically social reform movements. 
Yet they retain a keen interest in Jerusalem, the third- 
holiest city of Islam, and in the fate of Palestine as a part 
of the dar-al-Islam (roughly, the land of Islam). Of 
course, the Islamists do not have a corner on the mar- 
ket in dogmatic obstinacy—one need only look at 
Israel’s secular Likud party to see that. The unfolding 
Middle East peace process will show how the Islamists 
respond to the necessity of a larger compromise. 


THE 1991 WATERSHED 

Commentary about the Gulf war has often noted that 
the events represented a watershed. In an age of instant 
news, when history plays out before our eyes, it is 
understandable that some are impatient to declare that 
the Middle East is back to business as usual since the 
Gulf war did not bring instant sweeping reform. But the 
history of the region teaches that watersheds become 
apparent over the long run. It is likely that the events of 
1990 and 1991 represent a particularly rich watershed, 
one simultaneously marking important international 
changes and catalyzing inchoate political trends in the 
region, especially at the level of state-society relations. 

Ironically, the most significant impact of the Persian 
Gulf war may have been, as one Arab scholar noted 
recently, that the “wall of fear” separating citizens from 
autocratic rulers has been broken through. If this is true, 
United States President George Bush and his colleagues 
in the anti-Iraq coalition may have unleashed whirl- 
winds of change that will engender profound instability 
in the Arab world. While the great powers applaud par- 
ticipation and exalt democracy, they loathe instability; 
yet the achievement of greater participation and democ- 
ratization without accompanying instability is difficult 
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to imagine. And there is of course no necessary connec- 


tion between popular (often populist) political voices 
and Western-style government; the contrary is often the 
case. 

If Arab governments are exhibiting a new tolerance 
for contested elections, this is no guarantee that the elec- 
tion results will not be manipulated or that the polling 
will be fully fair. The international community must be 
willing to supervise elections in the Middle East. Rela- 
tively free elections have been conducted under inter- 
national supervision in Namibia, Nicaragua, and Haiti. 
International supervision does not render an election 
result coup-proof, but it does inhibit tampering with the 
results. Certainly Kuwait and Lebanon would be obvi- 
ous candidates in the Arab world. In the first instance, 
international supervision would reduce the regime's 
temptation to ignore or reverse the results. In the sec- 
ond, supervision would be a means of facilitating the 
relegitimation of the Lebanese parliament, which last 
stood for election in 1972, as well as of putting some dis- 
tance between Lebanon and its overly intrusive neigh- 
bors, Israel and Syria. 

Liberalization will sometimes exacerbate tensions 
rather than moderate them. But whatever their transi- 
tional excesses, democratizing governments must even- 
tually balance arms budgets against social programs and 
address the demands of those to whom they are 
accountable. Aggressive wars are not easily launched in 
political systems in which leaders must win support for 
their policies through consultation and consensus-build- 
ing. Dictators, by contrast, are not subject to these con- 
straints. 

One as yet unmeasurable result of the Gulf crisis is 
that many Arab intellectuals and policymakers now 
argue that malaise in the Arab world is a product of the 
lack of freedom there. This may well prove to be the 
war's most significant revelation. In the short run, loos- 
ening the grip of authoritarian regimes will be a messy 
process, and incrementally minded Western officials will 
resist encouraging an overly rapid liberalization of Arab 
politics. But statesmen with a longer view will appreci- 
ate that promoting liberalization is the key to pre- 
empting the emergence of absolute rulers like Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein. And no matter what states- 
men decide, the train of political liberalization seems to 
have left the station. E 
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The Monument: Art, Vulgarity and 

Responsibility in Iraq 

By Samir al-Khalil. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1991. 153pp., $35.00, cloth; $16.95, paper. 

In central Baghdad rise two “victory arches” built to 
Iraqi President Saddam Hussein’s design. The arches 
incorporate four gigantic scimitars and Saddam’s own 
forearms, 40 times life size and cast in bronze. This 
monumentally vulgar monument to the 1980-1988 
Iran-Iraq war, according to the brilliant expatriate Iraqi 
writing here under the pseudonym Samir al-Khalil,.is a 
key to Saddam's Iraq. Khalil’s previous book, Republic of 
Fear (published in 1989, when Saddam’s dictatorship 
concerned few Westerners), examined what Baath party 
populist politics has done over two decades to Iraqis’ 
minds. - 

In The Monument, Khalil shows himself a subtle 
philosopher of art as well as of politics-as-art; he reveals 
how Saddam killed culture in his country and penetrates 
to the twisted heart of the Baathist kitsch “aesthetic” of 
violence and sentimental nationalism. In today’s Iraq, 
Khalil says, “there is no longer any way of telling good 
art from bad, all art from kitsch, or what is right from 
what is wrong.” 

Will the Iraqi people eventually topple Saddam and 
his monuments? “Even if the tyrant were dead,” warns 
Khalil, Iraqis must confront, not merely destroy, the evi- 
dence of their subjection to him if they want “to exit 
from his spell.” 

Alice H. G. Phillips 


A History of the Arab Peoples 
By Albert Hourani. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1991. 551 pp., $24.95. 

Hourani is considered the dean of Arab scholars, and 
his new history of the Arab world is a testament to his 
knowledge. He skillfully takes the reader from the rise 
of Islam and the conquest of Arabia to the colonial 
intrigues that led to the modern Middle East and the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Hourani never lets his focus remain 
at the political level alone; his history is a masterful syn- 
thesis of Arab life, with discussions of the rise of cities, 
cultural and scientific achievements, and the organiza- 
tion of society. Those who want to understand the mod- 
ern Arab world—and those who think they already 
do—should turn to Hourani’s study. 

William W. Finan Jr. 
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Pity the Nation: The Abduction of Lebanon 
By Robert Fisk. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1991. 
679 pp., $16.95, paper. 

This morally outraged work examines embattled 
Lebanon from the human side of the conflict. Fisk 
spares none of the outside powers or domestic com- 
petitors in his charge that the Lebanese people and the 
Palestinians who share the country have been victim- 
ized and brutalized. 

A correspondent for the British newspaper The Inde- 
pendent, Fisk has reported on Lebanon for 14 years; his 
book provides chilling recollections of the pivotal events 
that have shaped recent Lebanese history, including the 
1982 Israeli invasion, the massacre of Palestinians at the 
Sabra and Shatila refugee camps, and the misguided and 
muddled American attempt in the mid-1980s to impose 
stability. 

WWE 


Rising Tides in the Middle East: 

Beyond the Gulf Watershed 

By Augustus Richard Norton and Muhammad Muslih. 
New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1992. $4.00, 
paper. 

Did the Persian Gulf war do more than expel Iraq 
from Kuwait? Norton and Muslih contend that, beyond 
the new arrangement of power in the region, more 
momentous change has begun to spread throughout the 
Arab world: Arab people have begun to question the 
legitimacy of their mostly autocratic political systems, 
and have started to move toward opening up those sys- 
tems. While the process is now inchoate, the authors 
argue that the seed of more democratic porerne has 
germinated. 

WWE 


Syria and the Middle Fast Peace Process 

By Alasdair Drysdale and Raymond A. Hinnebusch. New 
York: Council on Foreign Relations Press, 1991. 224 pp., 
$16.95, paper. 

The authors, both respected specialists on Syria, have 
put together a concise and well-thought-out review of 
why, as they put it, “there can be no comprehensive, last- 
ing, or stable Middle East peace without a Syrian-Israeli 
peace.” Syrian President Hafez al-Assad’s domestic poli- 
cies, which have brutally transformed Syria into a 
regional power, are examined, as are Syria's relations 
with other Middle East countries and the superpowers. 
An informative and useful work. 

WWE E 





NOVEMBER 


INTERNATIONAL 

Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) Forum 

Nov. 14—After a 2-day meeting of the 15-country group, 
Chinese Foreign Minister Qian Qichen says North Korea 
should be persuaded to stop developing nuclear weapons 
through “dialogue,” not pressure; US Secretary of State 
James Baker 3d, who also attended the forum, tells reporters 
that North Korea’s nuclear program is “the greatest threat” 
to the regions stability. 


Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE) Treaty 
(See US, Legislation) 


European Community (EC) 

(See also US, Foreign Policy; Yugoslavia) 

Nov. 8—In Rome, EC foreign ministers impose economic sanc- 
tions against Yugoslavia, including the suspension of trade 
preferences, because of repeated violations of EC-mediated 
cease-fires in the civil war in Croatia. 


Group of Seven 

Nov. 21—Representatives of the Group of Seven industrial 
democracies, meeting in Moscow with delegates from the 
Soviet central government and 8 Soviet republics, agree to 
allow the Soviet Union to defer repayment of $6 billion in 
loan principal—though not interest—contracted before Jan- 
uary 1, 1991, but link the deferment to progress on eco- 
nomic reforms such as price decontrol and budget-deficit 
reduction. 


International Terrorism 

Nov. 14—After a 3-year joint US-British investigation, the US 
State Department announces the indictment of 2 alleged 
Libyan government intelligence agents in the 1988 explo- 
sion of a Pan American Airways jet over Lockerbie, Scot- 
land, that killed 270 people. US President George Bush says 
the Syrian government, which had been accused of involve- 
ment, “took a bum rap on this.” 

Nov. 18—In Lebanon, Hezbullah, a pro-Iranian extremist Shiite 
Muslim guerrilla group, releases Terry Waite, a special 
envoy from the Archbishop of Canterbury who was kid- 
napped in January 1987 while negotiating the release of 
other Western hostages held in Lebanon. American Thomas 
Sutherland, who had been held prisoner since June 1985 by 
Islamic Holy War, another pro-Iranian group, is also freed. 

Nov. 27—The US and British governments jointly demand that 
Libya surrender the 2 men indicted for the Lockerbie bomb- 
ing and accept responsibility for the crime. 


Middle East Peace Conference 

Nov. 1—The initial phase of the US- and Soviet-sponsored con- 
ference in Madrid ends; at the conference, Egypt, Israel, 
Lebanon, Syria, and a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation 
presented their positions. l 
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Nov. 4—Conference participants hold 1 day of bilateral talks; 
Israeli and Palestinian delegates agree to begin negotiations 
soon on self-rule for Palestinians in the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. Syrian and Israeli negotiators 
meet publicly for the 1st time ever in direct talks. 

Nov. 21—The US State Department issues invitations to the 
countries that attended the Madrid peace conference to 
resume negotiations in Washington, D.C., on December 4, 
since delegates have not agreed on a location for the 2d 
phase of talks. , 

Nov. 27—Israel tells the US that it cannot prepare for the pro- 
posed round of peace talks by December 4; it suggests a few 
days of meetings with all parties in Washington, D.C., 
beginning December 9, and then a move of the bilateral 
talks to the Middle East. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(See US, Legislation) 


Open Skies Treaty 

Nov. 5—At a conference in Vienna on the Open Skies treaty, 
the Soviet Union agrees to permit aerial inspections of its 
territory to monitor compliance with arms-control treaties; 
the Soviet Union had been the lone holdout among the 22 
countries taking part in the negotiations. 


Organization of American States (OAS) 

Nov. 15—In Port-au-Prince, Haiti, members of an OAS delega- 
tion and the Haitian parliament announce the signing on 
November 13 of an agreement to hold talks to restore civil- 
ian government in Haiti; under the accord, an international 
mission sent by the OAS will oversee the restoration of 
democracy, and the Inter-American Human Rights Commis- 
sion will conduct an investigation of abuses before and after 
the September 30 military coup that ousted President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide. 

Nov. 22—Aristide and a delegation of members from the 
Haitian parliament begin talks in Cartagena, Colombia, 
under OAS mediation. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 

(See also Israel) 

Nov. 9—PLO officials announce that the organization will 
reopen its office in Damascus; the office has been closed 
since 1983, when Syria barred PLO chairman Yasir Arafat 
from the country. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Cambodia; Yugoslavia) 

Nov. 27—The Security Council unanimously adopts a resolu- 
tion to send a peacekeeping force to Yugoslavia, as the 
Serbs, Croats, and Yugoslav federal government have 
requested, if the recent cease-fire declared on November 23 
holds. 
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Nov. 29—A unanimously adopted General Assembly commit- 
tee resolution condemns General Tin Us military regime in 
Myanmar for not surrendering power to the National 
League for Democracy, which won 80% of the seats in par- 
liament in free elections last year. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Nov. 4—In Rome, Zahir Shah, the former king of Afghanistan, 
is stabbed but not seriously wounded; he has lived in exile 
there since his overthrow in 1973. The motive and identity 
of the assailant are unknown. 

Nov. 15—In Moscow, representatives of the Soviet central gov- 
ernment and the Afghan mujahideen agree that President 
Najibullah and his Soviet-supported regime should transfer 
power to an Islamic interim government until free elections 
are held; in a communiqué, the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
denounces the 1979 Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 


ARGENTINA 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

Nov, 2—The New York Times reports that on October 31, Presi- 
dent Carlos Satil Menem issued an executive decree deregu- 
lating the Argentine economy; the decree eliminates import 
and export quotas, disbands 10 government organizations 
that controlled important industries, and allows auto and 
pharmaceutical imports. 


BELGIUM 

Nov. 24—Results from today’s parliamentary elections show 
that the ruling center-left coalition of Christian Democrats, 
Socialists, and 2 other parties has won 120 seats in the 212- 
seat lower house to retain a narrow majority; the Vlaams 
Blok, a Flemish nationalist party that espouses racist poli- 
cies, has won 12 seats, 10 more than it won in 1987 parlia- 
mentary elections. 


BULGARIA 

Nov. 8—Prime Minister Filip Dimitrov appoints Bulgaria's 1st 
non-Communist Cabinet in 47 years. The Cabinet is 
approved by the 240-member parliament, 128 to 90; the 
negative votes were cast by members of the former Commu- 
nist party, now called the Socialist party. 


CAMBODIA 

Nov. 10—Diplomats and relief workers report that the Com- 
munist Khmer Rouge has violated the UN-mediated peace 
treaty it signed in October by hiding troops and weapons in 
preparation for the resumption of fighting. 

The 1st contingent of a UN peacekeeping force arrives in 
Cambodia to oversee implementation of the October peace 
treaty. 

Nov. 11—Special representative Charles Twining, Jr., arrives in 
Phnom Penh to reopen the US diplomatic mission; the US 
severed relations with Cambodia in 1975 after the Khmer 
Rouge took power. 

Nov. 14—After 20 years in exile, Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
returns to Cambodia to serve as leader of the Supreme 
National Council (SNC), a coalition that will rule the coun- 
try until elections are held in 1993. 

Nov. 17—Son Sen, one of 2 Khmer Rouge representatives on 
the SNC, returns to Phnom Penh. Son Sen was the head of 
the Khmer Rouge army and secret police in the 1970s. 


Nov. 20—The government declares Sihanouk president until 
elections are held. 

Nov. 27—Shortly after returning to Phnom Penh, Khmer 
Rouge leader Khieu Samphan is beaten by a mob; he and 
other Khmer Rouge officials are taken to the airport by 
security forces and fly to Bangkok. 

Nov. 28—The Khmer Rouge says it will abide by the UN peace 
plan in spite of yesterday’s attack. 


CHINA 

(See also Intl, APEC Forum; US, Foreign Policy) 

Nov. 5—Vietnamese Communist party leader Do Muoi, Prime 
Minister Vo Van Kiet, and 3 other top Vietnamese officials 
arrive in Beijing for 5 days of talks with Chinese Commu- 
nist party leader Jiang Zemin; the visit marks the normaliza- 
tion of Sino-Vietnamese relations after an 11-year rift. 


EGYPT 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 


EL SALVADOR 

Nov. 14—Shafik Handal, a leader of the guerrilla Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN), announces in 
Mexico City that the group will suspend its “offensive 
actions” against the Salvadoran government on November 
16; President Alfredo Cristiani says the army will take “cor- 
responding unilateral measures.” 


HAITI 

(See also Intl, OAS; US, Foreign Policy) 

Nov. 28—Defying international pressure to reinstall Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide as president, Prime Minister Jean Jacques 
Honorat says new presidential elections will be held January 
2. Aristide was ousted September 30 in a military coup. 


IRAN 
(See US, Political Scandal) 


IRAQ 

(See also Kuwait) 

Nov. 13—President Saddam Hussein appoints his half-brother, 
Watban Ibrahim al-Hassan, interior minister; the post has 
been vacant since November 6, when the incumbent, Ali 
Hassan al-Majid, was named defense minister. 

Nov. 15—The New York Times reports that Kurdish leaders have 
reached an agreement with the government that will partial- 
ly end the government's blockade of Kurdish regions in 
return for the withdrawal of Kurdish guerrillas from several 
cities in northern Iraq. 


IRELAND 

Nov. 10—Prime Minister Charles Haughey survives a no-confi- 
dence motion in Parliament, 55 to 22; the motion was 
brought by members of his own party, Fianna Fail. 


ISRAEL 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 

Nov. 21—In anticipation of parliamentary elections in 1992, 
the Labor party adopts a new party platform that abandons 
the partys longstanding refusal to negotiate with the PLO; 
the new platform also recommends repeal of the 5-year-old 
law forbidding contact with the organization, asks for a 1- 


year freeze on new settlements in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip, and recognizes the “national rights” of Palestini- 
ans; the party still rejects the creation of a Palestinian state. 


JAPAN 


Nov. 5—The parliament formally votes to approve Kiichi 
Miyazawa as prime minister. He takes office and swears in a 
Cabinet that includes Michio Watanabe—an outspoken 
conservative—as deputy prime minister and foreign minis- 
ter; others named to fill government posts include several 
people connected with the Recruit influence-peddling and 
stock scandal of 1988-1989. 

Nov. 25—The New York Times reports that in 1992 the Japanese 
government will begin importing as much as 100 tons of 
plutonium, fabricated in Europe from spent Japanese nucle- 
ar waste, to fuel conventional nuclear power plants and fast- 
breeder reactors; the US has authority to approve or reject 
the security arrangements for the convoys transporting the 
shipments. 

Nov. 26—The government agrees to ban deep-sea drift-net 
fishing by the end of 1992; 2 bills that would impose trade 
sanctions against countries allowing drift-net fishing are 
before the US Congress. 


JORDAN 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 


KENYA 

Nov. 16—Riot police disperse several thousand protesters try- 
ing to join an opposition rally that had been banned by the 
government. Five opposition leaders, including former Vice 
President Oginga Odinga, are arrested; 7 were jailed yester- 
day. 

Nov. 19—President Daniel arap Moi dismisses Interior Minister 
Nicholas Biwott after he is identified by a judicial inquiry as 
a prime suspect in the February 1990 murder of Foreign 
Minister Robert Ouko. 

Nov. 26—Moi orders the arrest of Biwott and former head of 
national security Hezekiah Oyugi; both have been implicat- 
ed in Ouko’s murder. The president also a a separate 
public inquiry into the crime. 

Meeting in Paris with Kenyan representatives, the US 
and 11 other donor governments say that they will seriously 
reduce aid to Kenya if Moi’s regime fails within 6 months to 
cut government corruption, improve its human rights 
record, and institute economic reforms; Kenya receives 
about $800 million in annual assistance. 


KOREA, NORTH 

(See also Intl, APEC Forum; Korea, South; US, Foreign Policy) 

Nov. 25—The Foreign Ministry announces that North Korea 
will permit international inspections of its nuclear installa- 
tions if the US allows inspectors to confirm that it is with- 
drawing American nuclear arms from South Korea; 
Pyongyang also says it will negotiate with South Korea on 
making the Korean peninsula a nuclear-free zone. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

Nov. 8—President Roh Tae Woo says South Korea will no 
longer store nuclear weapons on its soil and asks North 
Korea to abandon its plans to build nuclear weapons. The 
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US proposes a withdrawal of its nuclear arms from South 
Korea as part of the withdrawal of tactical nuclear weapons 
announced by US President George Bush in September. 


Kuwait 

Nov. 6—The last of 650 oil well fires is extinguished. Iraqi 
troops blew up the wells in February during their retreat 
from Kuwait at the end of the Persian Gulf war. 


LEBANON 

(See also Intl, International Terrorism; Middle East Peace 
Conference) 

Nov. 8—A bomb explosion destroys the main building of the 
American University of Beirut; pro-Iranian Muslim funda- 
mentalists are suspected of causing the blast; 1 person is 
killed and 8 are injured. 


LIBYA 


(See Intl, International Terrorism) 


- MADAGASCAR 


Nov. 2—President Didier Ratsiraka agrees to share power with 
a transitional government made up of opposition members 
that will prepare for elections within 18 months; Alber Zafy, 
his main rival, is named head of the body that replaces 
Ratsiraka’s Revolutionary Supreme Council. 


MYANMAR 
(See Intl, UN) 


PAKISTAN 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


PHILIPPINES 

Nov. 2—Imelda Marcos, the widow of deposed President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos, returns to Manila after 5 years in Hawaii; she 
faces more than 60 criminal and civil charges, including tax 
fraud. 


POLAND 

Nov. 8—President Lech Walesa asks Bronislaw Geremek to 
form a government. Geremek’s party, the Democratic Union, 
finished Ist in October elections, winning 12% of the seats 
in parliament. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

Nov. 18—The New York Times reports that on November 15 
King Fahd announced changes in the Saudi government to 
take place by the end of the year; the changes include the 
introduction of a written legal code, greater local autonomy, 
and the formation of a majlis al-shura, or consultative coun- 
cil. The king also said he will expand the size and the defen- 
sive capabilities of the Saudi army. 


SOMALIA 

Nov. 16—After a 2-day battle, troops loyal to General Moham- 
med Farah Adeed oust Interim President Ali Mahdi Mo- 
hammed. Several hundred people were reportedly killed in 
the coup. Both the general and the ousted president belong 
to clans that are subgroups of the United Somali Congress, 
which overthrew Mohammed Siad Barre in January 1990. 
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Nov. 22—Fighting continues in Mogadishu between Adeed’s 
and Mahdis forces. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Nov. 5—Several million black workers end a 2-day strike to 
protest a new value-added sales tax imposed by the govern- 
ment in September. 

Nov. 8—In Welkom, 22 mineworkers are killed and 51 injured 
after fighting breaks out between supporters and opponents 
of a 2-day national mineworkers strike. 

Nov. 11—After a 3d day of clashes the mine is closed; 29 min- 
ers were killed in today’s violence. 


SYRIA 


(See Intl, International Terrorism, Middle East Peace Conference, 
PLO; US, Foreign Policy) 


Toco 

Nov. 30—Reuters reports that rebel soldiers who support for- 
mer President Gnassingbé Eyadéma have ended their 2-day 
siege of Prime Minister Joseph Koffigoh’s office in Lomé; 25 
people are reported killed and 100 injured in the attempt to 
oust the prime minister. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS (USSR) 

(See also Intl, Group of Seven, Middle East Peace Conference, 
Open Skies Treaty; Afghanistan; US, Foreign Policy, 
Legislation) 

Nov. 1—The Russian republic parliament approves republic 
president Boris Yeltsin’s October 28 request for emergency 
powers to reform the economy. The reform package 
includes privatization, land reform, cuts in funding for mili- 
tary plants and obsolete factories, and an end to most wage 
and price controls. Yeltsin also assumes the post of republic 
prime minister. 

Nov. 5—Moscow Mayor Gavriil Popov imposes a coupon- 
rationing system for bread, butter, meat, and eggs; he hopes 
the system will stabilize prices before state subsidies and 
price controls end in early 1992. 

Nov. 6—After the Ukrainian republic parliament approves it, 
the Ukraine signs an agreement establishing an economic 
community that was signed by 8 other Soviet republics on 
October 8. Moldova also signs the pact; Georgia and Azer- 
baijan still refuse to sign. 

Nov. 9—Vadim Bakatin, the head of the Interrepublican Coun- 
cil for Security (MSB)—the security and intelligence agency 
formed to replace the KGB—says that the number of Soviet 
operatives working abroad should be decreased at least 50% 
because of budget cuts for external intelligence. 

In Grozny, a city in the predominantly Muslim 
Checheno-Ingush region of the Russian republic, civilians 
and militiamen block efforts by Soviet soldiers to enforce an 
emergency rule that was decreed by Yeltsin yesterday; the 
month-long decree bans rallies and imposes a curfew on the 
region, which declared independence on November 2. 

Dzhokar Dudayev, who was elected president of 
Chechen-Ingushetia in an election on October 27 that the 
Russian republic parliament considers illegal, calls on men 
to arm themselves and declares martial law. 

Noy. 11—Voting 177 to 4, the Russian republic parliament 
overrides Yeltsin's November 8 emergency decree and urges 
him to negotiate with the leaders of Chechen-Ingushetia. 


Nov. 14—Meeting in Novo-Ogaryevo, Russia, 7 of the 12 
republics agree to work toward a confederated “Union of 
Sovereign States.” The extent of the central governments 
authority has not yet been determined; the parliaments of 
all republics must ratify the agreement. The Ukraine, Geor- 
gia, Armenia, Uzbekistan, and Moldova do not participate 
in the meeting. 

Nov. 17—Yeltsin announces new measures that lift most central 
government controls over imports, exports, and foreign cur- 
rency transactions in the Russian republic, and that will per- 
mit the ruble to float freely after January 1, 1992; he also 
proclaims republic control over oil and gold. 

Nov. 19—Eduard Shevardnadze, who resigned in December 
1990, is reappointed foreign minister. Boris Pankin, who has 
held the post since the August coup, is made Soviet ambas- 
sador to Britain. ; 

Eight of the 12 republics agree to assume responsibility 
for the central government's approximately $80 billion in 
foreign debt; the Ukraine, Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan, and 
Georgia decline to join in this commitment. 

Nov. 20—President Mikhail Gorbachev asks the Soviet parlia- 
ment for an emergency 3-month appropriation to cover cen- 
tral government expenses. 

Nov. 25—At a meeting in Novo-Ogaryevo that Gorbachev had 
planned to be the signing of a new union treaty, the 7 repub- 
lic leaders in attendance agree only to send the draft treaty 
to their parliaments for approval; the Ukraine, Armenia, 
Georgia, Azerbaijan, and Moldova do not attend the meet- 
ing. 

Nov. 30—After meeting with Gorbachev and the head of the 
Soviet central bank, Viktor Gerashchenko, Yeltsin agrees to 
finance the central government’ expenses and Soviet diplo- 
matic missions abroad. 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 
Great Britain 
(See Intl, International Terrorism; UK, Hong Kong) 


Hong Kong 

Nov. 8—Hong Kong begins the forcible repatriation of Viet- 
namese refugees under an agreement with Vietnam that 
Britain signed last month. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

Administration 

Nov. 15—Gail Wilensky, the federal official in charge of Medi- 
care, announces a new schedule for Medicare payments 
intended to help equalize fees for general practitioners and 
medical specialists. 

Nov. 19—Presidential Press Secretary Marlin Fitzwater says a 
draft executive order, written by White House Counsel C. 
Boyden Gray and circulated yesterday, that would have 
banned the use of racial preferences in federal hiring, did 
not have presidential or Cabinet approval. 


Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, APEC Forum, International Terrorism, Middle East 
Peace Conference; Cambodia; Japan; Kenya; Korea, North; 
Korea, South; Yugoslavia) 

Nov. 8—The Defense Department announces that Saudi Arabia 
will purchase 14 additional Patriot antimissile defense sys- 
tems for $3.3 billion; Congress must approve the sale. 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
November Reports 


Change from 
previous period Total 


Merchandise Trade Deficit 
August, revised figures +12.1% $6.5 billion 
September + 4.4% $6.8 billion 


Consumer Price Index +0.1% 137.4 points 
October 


Unemployment +0.1% 6.8% 
October {8.5 million} 


Leading Economic Indicators -0.1% 145.4 points 
September 


Discount Rate -0.5% 4.5% 
November 6 
Lowest since January 1973 


Prime Rate 
November 6 
Lowest since 1987 


Dow Jones Industrial Average -120.31 points 2,943.20 points 
5th-largest point loss ever; 
largest since October 1989 


Consumer Confidence 60.1 points 
October 


Below levels during 1982 recession 


Sources: Commerce and Labor Department reports; news reports. 


Nov. 9—After meetings with EC officials at The Hague, Bush 
says the US will impose economic sanctions on Yugoslavia 
similar to those the EC announced yesterday. 

Nov. 14—In Washington, D.C., Argentine President Carlos Saúl 
Menem signs an investment-protection treaty with the US 
that protects against arbitrary confiscation of assets and 
places no limits on the repatriation of profits. In an address 
to a joint session of Congress, he says that his country is 
committed to a trading community embracing all of North 
and South America. 

Nov. 17—On the Ist visit to China by a top US official since the 
1989 Tiananmen Square massacre, Secretary of State James 
Baker 3d tells reporters in Beijing that China pledges to 
observe but not sign the Missile Technology Control 
Regime, which restricts exports of various classes of mis- 
siles, if the US lifts sanctions against 2 Chinese computer 
and satellite companies; he also says Chinese officials have 
promised not to sell M-11 short-range missiles to Pakistan 
and other countries and M-9 medium-range missiles to 
Syria, and have offered to provide a list of most of its esti- 
mated 800 jailed dissidents and their statuses. 

Nov. 20—Agriculture Secretary Edward Madigan announces 
that the US will provide about $1.5 billion in additional 
food assistance for the Soviet Union. 
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Nov. 21—In Seoul, Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney 
announces that planned US troop reductions in South Korea 
will be suspended indefinitely because of North Koreas con- 
tinuing nuclear-weapons development program. 

Nov. 25—The Bush administration orders a military task force 
to build an emergency refugee camp at the Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, US naval base for some 4,000 Haitians rescued at 
sea since the September 30 coup in Haiti; the US says the 
refugees do not qualify for political asylum. On November 
19 a US district court judge in Miami suspended the forced 
repatriation of Haitians. 

Nov. 26—The administration announces that trade talks with 
China aimed at curbing Chinese piracy of American patents, 
copyrights, and trademarks have failed and that for the 1st 
time the US will seek retaliatory trade restrictions because of 
nonprotection of intellectual property. 


Labor and Industry 

Nov. 15—The Justice Department announces the indictment of 
2 Bank of Credit and Commerce International (BCCI) offi- 
cials, Agha Hasan Abedi and Swaleh Naqvi, and of Ghaith 
Pharaon, a major shareholder alleged to be the Luxem- 
bourg-based bank's front man in the US, on racketeering 
and fraud charges; the 2 BCCI officials were indicted 3 
months ago in New York on similar counts. 


Legislation 

(See also Japan) 

Nov. 4—Nearly 6 months after his nomination, and after exten- 
sive hearings, the Senate approves Deputy Director Robert 
Gates as director of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), 
in a 64-31 vote; Gates was nominated for the post in 1987 
but withdrew because of questions about his knowledge of 
the Iran-contra affair. 

In a 324-98 vote, the House rejects a bill that would have 
revamped the banking industry, particularly by allowing 
banks to diversify into the insurance and securities busi- 
nesses. 

Nov. 13—Voting 253 to 177, the House passes a bill requiring 
employers of more than 50 to grant each worker up to 90 
days of unpaid leave annually for family emergencies and to 
guarantee the worker a job on return; the Senate passed a 
similar bill last month. 

Nov. 15—As part of a compromise on the extension of unem- 
ployment benefits, the Senate approves, 91 to 2, a $5.3-bil- 
lion bill that the House passed yesterday, 396 to 30; the bill 
would provide 6, 13, or 20 weeks of additional benefits 
beyond the standard 26 weeks, depending on the unem- 
ployment rate in a jobless person’s state. President Bush 
signs the bill; he has vetoed 2 similar bills in the past year. 

Nov. 18—Voting 329 to 82, the House approves a $291-billion 
military appropriations bill that provides $4.15 billion for 
the construction of a limited land-based antiballistic-missile 
defense, but no funds for additional B-2 bombers. 

Nov. 19—Bush vetoes a $204.9-billion appropriations bill for 
several departments that contains a measure striking down 
Health and Human Services Department rules prohibiting 
abortion counseling in federally funded clinics. The House, 
voting 276 to 156, falls 12 votes short in an attempted over- 
ride of the veto. The Senate approved the compromise bill, 
72 to 25, on November 7; the House had passed it by a 272- 
156 vote the day before. 
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_Nov. 20—By voice vote, the Senate confirms Acting Attorney 
General William Barr as attorney general. 

Nov. 21—Bush signs the 1991 Civil Rights Act, which makes it 
easier to sue for job discrimination, awards punitive dam- 
ages, and for the Ist time guarantees a jury trial in such 
cases. 

Nov. 22—The Senate approves, 79 to 15, a $291-billion defense 
program bill that basically eliminates future construction of 
B-2 bombers but provides funds for an antimissile defense 
system; the House approved a similar bill on November 18. 

Nov. 25—-The Senate ratifies the Conventional Forces in 
Europe (CFE) arms-reduction treaty between NATO and 6 
former Warsaw Pact countries and approves up to $500 mil- 
lion to aid the Soviet central government and republics in 
dismantling nuclear and chemical weapons; the vote is 86 
to 8. 

Nov. 27—At the 33-hour closing session of the 102d Congress, 
the House approves by voice vote a compromise bill that 
would provide more than $70 billion in Treasury Depart- 
ment loans for the almost-depleted Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation (FDIC) fund that covers bank deposits; 
the Senate passes the bill, 68 to 15. The House also 
approves by voice vote another bill allocating $25 billion 
and authorizing loans of up to $35 billion for the savings 
and loan industry bailout, which has already cost the federal 
government $80 billion. The Senate approves the same mea- 
sure, 44 to 33. 

Both houses approve a compromise 6-year, $151-billion 
transportation bill authorizing $119 billion for highways 
and $31.5 billion for mass transit; the bill will give states 
more flexibility in how they spend the funds: The House 
vote is 372 to 47, and the vote in the Senate, 79 to 8. 

Voting 205 to 203, the House approves a bill that would 
allow the death penalty for 50 additional crimes and would 
establish a 5-day waiting period for handgun purchases; the 
Senate kills the measure by threatening a filibuster. 

The 2d session of the 102d Congress adjourns. 


Political Scandal 

Nov. 15—A US Court of Appeals panel in Washington, D.C., 
reverses all 5 felony convictions of John Poindexter, the 
national security adviser under President Ronald Reagan, 
for withholding information from Congress in the Iran-con- 
tra affair; the judges say his immunized congressional testi- 
mony was unfairly used against him at his trial. 

Also in Washington, a federal district court judge sen- 
tences former Assistant Secretary of State Elliott Abrams to 
2 years probation; Abrams entered a plea bargain last month 
on misdemeanor charges of concealing information on the 
Iran-contra affair from Congress. 

Nov. 20—The Senate Select Committee on Ethics reprimands 
Senator Alan Cranston (D-Cal.) for improperly intervening 
with federal regulators on behalf of political contributor 
Charles Keating, Jr., in the “Keating Five” bank-failure scan- 
dal; 4 other senators involved in the affair received written 
rebukes in February. 

Nov. 26—A federal grand jury in Washington, D.C., indicts 
Duane Clarridge, former chief of the CIAs counterterrorism 
unit, on 7 criminal counts in the Iran-contra scandal; the 
jury alleges that Clarridge helped arrange an illegal missile 
shipment to Iran from Israel in 1985. 


Science and Technology 

Nov. 24—The space shuttle Atlantis is launched from Cape 
Canaveral, Florida; it will release an Air Force satellite 
designed to provide early warning of a missile attack. 


VIETNAM 
(See China; UK, Hong Kong) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

(See also Intl, EC, UN; US, Foreign Policy) 

Nov. 2—Serbian-backed federal army forces attack the Croatian 
town of Vukovar in the worst fighting since the most recent 
cease-fire was declared on October 19. 

Nov. 5—At The Hague, EC envoy Lord Carrington threatens to 
end EC peace efforts in Yugoslavia if the latest cease-fire is 
not respected. l 

Nov. 6—For a 2d day, Croatian and Serbian forces trade 
artillery fire in Croatia; pro-Serbian forces bombard 
Dubrovnik. 

Croatian president Franjo Tudjman asks the US to send 
the 6th Fleet to the Adriatic to blockade air and naval traffic 
and help end the fighting. ` 

Nov. 14—About 20,000 refugees leave Dubrovnik in an EC- 
sponsored evacuation. Fifty people have been killed in 5 
days of fighting in the city; federal forces cut electricity and 
water supplies on October 1. 

General Veljko Kadijevic, the federal defense minister, 
agrees to allow the deployment of a multinational peace- 
keeping force in Croatia. f 

Nov. 17—The Croatian government concedes that Vukovar has 
fallen to Serbian and federal forces after a 3-month battle. 
Croatian authorities in Vukovar offer to surrender if the fed- 
eral army guarantees the civilians still hiding in the town 
safe passage out. 

Nov. 23—Tudjman, Serbian president Slobodan Milosevic, and 
Kadijevic sign a cease-fire agreement in Geneva; the 
accord—the 13th—was brokered by former US Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance, who is leading a UN mission, and Lord 
Carrington. 

Nov. 29—Serbian-backed federal army troops begin withdraw- 
ing from 2 barracks near Zagreb, Croatia. Sporadic fighting 
continues in and around Osijek in eastern Croatia. 


ZAIRE 


Nov. 26—Protests break out in Kinshasa in reaction to Presi- 
dent Mobutu Sese‘Seko’s appointment yesterday of Nguza . 
Karl-i-Bond to the prime ministership. Last month continu- 
ous violence and looting occurred after Mobutu withdrew 
his appointment of Etienne Tshisekedi as prime minister. 


ZAMBIA 


Nov. 1—Results of Zambia’s 1st multiparty presidential and 
parliamentary elections in 19 years, held yesterday, show 
that Frederick Chiluba defeated Kenneth Kaunda with as 
much as 80% of the vote; Kaunda, who won about 15% of . 
the vote, has been president of Zambia since the country 
achieved independence from Britain in 1964. Kaunda con- 
cedes defeat. 

Nov. 2—Chiluba is sworn into > office. Final results show that 
his party won more than 100 of the 150 seats in the parlia- 
ment. E 


CURRENT HISTORY 


“Washington, after short periods of intense involvement, has typically lost interest in 
Latin America. This time may be different—especially if Latin America remains largely 
democratic, can begin to demonstrate real economic success, and maintains its own inter- 


est in closer relations with the United States.” 


The United States and Latin America: 
Good Neighbors Again? 


BY PETER HAKIM 


enezuelan President Carlos Andrés Pérez once 

\ j said that relations between the United States and 

Latin America had never been very good. He 

would probably not repeat that statement today. With the 

conflicts of the 1980s mostly resolved or muted, the 

United States and Latin America have begun to enjoy an 

“era of good feeling.” Consider these recent develop- 

ments, all of which would have been difficult to-imagine 
only two years ago. i 


The United States is negotiating a free-trade 
arrangement with Mexico that will accelerate the 
economic integration of the two countries. 


President George Bush last year called for the 
eventual development of a Western Hemisphere 
free-trade system that would incorporate all coun- 
tries of the Americas. In response, most Latin 
American nations have expressed interest in moving 
rapidly toward free trade with the United States. 


The United States has been cooperating closely with 
Latin American and Caribbean nations at the 
Organization of American States to restore to power 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide, the populist president of 

Haiti who was ousted by a military coup in 
September 1991. All OAS members are 

participating in a stringent economic embargo 

against Haiti to bring about Aristide’s return. 
ee e 


ETER HAKIM is on the staff of the Inter-American Dialogue, a 
Vashington-based forum for review of United States-Latin Amer- 
can relations. He is coauthor of a column on international eco- 
omic issues for the Christian Science Monitor. 


° The United States is being praised in Latin America 
for its efforts to promote a United Nations-mediated 
peace in El Salvador. Political allies of the guerrilla 
Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front have 
called on Washington to remain involved in El 
Salvador in the coming years. 


This positive turn in United States—Latin American 
relations should not be exaggerated, nor should it be 
overgeneralized. After all, there are substantial differences 
in the quality of America’ bilateral relations with the 35 
or so Latin American and Caribbean countries. Not all 
are equally harmonious; relations with Brazil, for exam- 
ple, the largest and economically most powerful country 
in Latin America, are seriously strained on a range of 
important issues. 

What has clearly changed is the discourse of relations. 
It is increasingly rare for Latin American leaders to con- 
front Washington openly or to seek political advantage at 
home by denouncing United States interventionism, eco- 
nomic exploitation, or hegemonic impulses. Just the 
opposite: most Latin American governments now say 
they want to build stronger economic and political ties 
with the United States. Suspicion of American motives 
and concern about political and economic influence 
appear to be fading in much of the region. At the same 
time, United States attitudes toward Latin America have 
also improved; Washington is plainly showing greater 
respect for the countries of the region. 

Three closely interrelated shifts have combined to fos- 
ter this new rapport. The first is Latin America’s dramatic 
turn toward both democratic rule and free-market eco- 
nomics. Democracy has become accepted throughout the 
hemisphere as the only legitimate way to gain and exer- 
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cise power; popularly elected presidents hold office in 
nearly every country of the region. Governments in coun- 
try after country are allowing markets to set prices, curb- 
ing regulations, and privatizing state-owned enterprises. 
These two trends have made the nations of Latin Amer- 
ica far more congenial partners for the United States. 

Second, a decided (and, from its southern neighbors’ 
viewpoint, welcome) shift in United States policies 
accompanied Bushs election in 1988. The unilateral, ide- 
ologically driven policies of President Ronald Reagan gave 
way to the more multilateral, pragmatic, and responsive 
approaches of the Bush administration. 

Third, the two great international political and eco- 
nomic transformations of the 1980s—the end of the cold 
war and the globalization of economic activity—have 
shifted the foundations of United States—Latin American 
relations. The former destroyed what had been the key 
organizing principle of United States policy toward Latin 
America since 1945: the threat, or perceived threat, of 
Soviet intrusion and advances in the region. The latter 
provides the rationale and basis for a new policy direction. 


ENTERPRISE FOR THE AMERICAS 

Almost surely without fully realizing it, Bush captured 
the new political mood and gave it greater coherence 
when he launched the Enterprise for the Americas initia- 
tive in June 1990, two weeks after the United States 
announced plans to pursue free-trade talks with Mexico. 

The initiative has three central provisions: Latin Amer- 
ican countries were offered a partial reduction of the $12- 
billion bilateral debt they owed the United States (a small 
fraction of their overall $400-billion foreign debt); a new 
$300-million-a-year fund was to be established through 
the Inter-American Development Bank to help promote 
private investment in Latin America; and a new United 
States vision for hemispheric free trade was set out. 

At the time the initiative was announced, the admin- 
istration was under no great pressure, domestic or inter- 
national, to issue a major policy statement on Latin 
America. In its first year and a half in office, it had already 
made some important changes in United States policy 
toward the region, most of which were well regarded in 
Latin America and welcomed in Congress. 

The first of these was the so-called Brady Plan for 
reducing Latin America’s commercial bank debt, an- 
nounced less than two months after Bush took office. The 
plan, named after Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady, 
endorsed for the first time extensive debt relief for the 
region's overborrowed countries by using public funding 
to provide incentives for private banks to forgive part of 
their Latin American loans. By mid-1990 the Brady plan 
was producing its first modest results. 

Indeed, debt issues in general were slowly pushed into 
the background. Five countries—Mexico, Costa Rica, 
Venezuela, Uruguay, and Bolivia—had obtained some 
measure of debt relief. Colombia and Chile were effec- 
tively managing their debt obligations without outside 


help. And the region’s remaining debtor countries had 
stopped paying without much protest from their credi- 
tors, obtaining de facto relief. Today, only Brazil is seen as 
major problem debtor, and even it may soon reach agree- 
ment with lending banks. l 

The Bush administration had also stopped the White 
Houses long-running battle with Congress over Central 
America and achieved what had long been the major 
objectives of United States policy in that region. The inva- 
sion of Panama in December 1989 ousted General 
Manuel Noriega, and the Sandinista government in 
Nicaragua was voted out of power in 1990. In addition, 
realistic hopes were emerging for a peaceful settlement of 
the war in El Salvador. 

Contrary to some speculation, the Enterprise for the 
Americas initiative was not designed as a possible West- 
ern Hemisphere alternative to the world trading system 
governed by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Nor was it a warning to Europe and Japan that the United 
States could readily pursue a hemispheric trade strategy 
should they fail to make the concessions necessary for a 
satisfactory outcome in the Uruguay Round of GATT 
negotiations (which were supposed to be concluded by 
the end of 1990 but are still going on). After all, Latin 
America offers a comparatively limited market for United 
States exports—and Japan and Europe know that. Only 
13 percent of United States exports go to Latin America, 
down from 17 percent in 1980; more than half are sold 
to Mexico. 

United States producers and consumers would gain 
from expanded trade with Latin America. But most of that 
gain would come from Mexico anyway, and a Western 
Hemisphere trading bloc would not come close to offer- 
ing the United States an economically attractive alterna- 
tive to an open world trading system. 

The Enterprise initiative was, in short, not intended to 
set a new course for United States trade policy; it was 
instead a statement of policy toward Latin America. And 
no American policy measure—at least since President 
John Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress—achieved a more 
favorable reaction in the region. It was warmly praised by 
virtually every Latin American leader except Cuban Pres- 
ident Fidel Castro. Even the general vagueness of the ini- 
tiative and its lack of implementing machinery were 
viewed positively; these were seen as allowing Latin 
America an active role in shaping the initiative rather than 
presenting it with another take-it-or-leave-it proposition 
from Washington. 

Not only in Latin America was the initiative 
applauded; it also appealed to a broad political spectrum 
in the United States. Liberal opinion viewed the initia- 
tives focus on economic affairs and its call for coopera- 
tive action as a welcome change from Washingtons usual 
stress on security issues and propensity for unilateral 
action. Conservatives liked the fact that the initiative’s 
benefits were conditioned on the adoption of free-market 
economic policies and open trading regimes. This broad 
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support in principle may not, however, end up being sus- 
tained in practice. The fierce domestic debate over free 
trade with Mexico has shown the depth of American pro- 
tectionist sentiment and the broad opposition to lifting 
trade restrictions. 

Bush and his advisers had not anticipated the over- 
whelmingly positive reaction to the initiative—which, in 
turn, substantially enhanced its significance in Washing- 
ton. The initiative quickly became the centerpiece of 
United States policy toward Latin America. In Latin 
America, the initiative (and particularly its free-trade goal) 
accelerated the shift in emphasis away from the debt cri- 
sis toward the prospect of expanding overseas markets 
and attracting new foreign investment. The initiative pro- 
vided the United States and Latin American countries 
with a common agenda and a new set of objectives on 
which they could largely agree. 

The initiative reassured Latin America on several 
counts. Most important, it conveyed that Washington was 
not about to abandon or ignore the region in a post-cold 
war world. Latin American countries had been uneasy 
about the possible diversion of United States attention 
and capital to other areas and anxious about their exclu- 
sion from emerging regional trade blocs in Asia, Europe, 
and North America. The initiative suggested that just the 
opposite would be the case: they would be welcomed as 
partners in a Western Hemispheric bloc. 

To be sure, the initiative was not an economic recov- 
ery program for Latin America. It is, in fact, hard to point 
to any immediate and tangible economic gains that are 
likely to spring from it.! Aside from a few small countries 
in Central America and the Caribbean, the benefits of the 
proposed bilateral debt reduction are negligible—proba- 
bly no more than one percent of Latin America’s yearly 
interest bill. The investment fund will likewise provide 
the region with little new funding. And free-trade 
arrangements will be a long time in coming. In April 
1991, Deputy United States Trade Representative Julius 
Katz said, “We see the process of creating a free trade area 
as taking many years and stretching into the next 
decade.” 

For the United States, the most important short-term 
objective of the initiative was to reinforce the growing 
trend in Latin America toward free markets and liberal- 
ized trade. Every component of the initiative included 
strong incentives for economic restructuring; every benefit 
was conditioned on market-oriented trade and invest- 
ment-promoting reforms. The Bush administration 
believed that these changes were all in Latin America’s best 


lFor detailed argument see Peter Hakim, “President Bush's 
Southern Strategy: The Enterprise for the Americas,” The 
Washington Quarterly, Spring 1992. 

2Fast-track authority enables the president to negotiate trade 
agreements that Congress must then approve or reject within 
a fixed time period without adding amendments. 


interests—that sustained market reforms offered the only 
formula for regional recovery and long-term growth. Most 
Latin Americans were also, grudgingly, coming to that 
view, or at least were unable to offer good alternatives. 
Overall, the White House sought to offer a policy ini- 
tiative that would be viewed as significant in Latin Amer- 
ica, and not be greeted by cynicism or dismissed as 
irrelevant to the region’s needs. The timing of the initia- 
tive was, after all, tied to the president's planned visit to 
five countries of South America scheduled for early 
September 1990 (although subsequently postponed until 
December). The White House wanted a positive agenda 
for the president’ first extended trip to Latin America. 
Yet the administration, constrained by its own budget 
limits, was neither willing nor able to propose any sub- 
stantial resource transfers to the region, and therefore 
could not directly satisfy Latin America’s most critical 
need: its shortage of external capital. The initiative was 
the proposed solution to this conundrum. Designed as a 
structure of incentives to reinforce the region’s own 
reform efforts, it was a “self-help initiative” that promised 
Latin America an eventual economic partnership with the 
United States once the region had shaped up its 
economies and sustainable growth had resumed. 


PUTTING THE INITIATIVE IN PLACE 

The White House moved expeditiously to implement 
the initiative. By September 1990 bills were presented to 
Congress that would ensure the authority and funding 
needed to proceed with the debt and investment compo- 
nents of the initiative. But aside from a small amount of 
debt relief, these components have been largely stalled, 
for reasons mostly related to the politics of foreign aid. 

The Enterprise initiative received its strongest boost in 
May 1991, when Congress, after months of unexpectedly 
bitter debate, renewed the administration's “fast-track” 
authority to negotiate international trade agreements.? 
That renewal gave the administration the green light to 
begin negotiations with Mexico and Canada toward a 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 

The administration, however, has not yet put forward. 
a plan for proceeding beyond NAFTA to the grander 
vision of a Western Hemisphere free-trade area. It has 
now signed trade and investment “framework agree- 
ments” with nearly every country in Latin America. But 
these are only the first steps toward free trade; they spec- 
ify key trade issues and establish mechanisms for dis- 
cussing them, but they do not include specific 
commitments to action. 

The United States, Mexico, and Canada had initially 
hoped to complete their free-trade negotiations by early 
1992, thus allowing for United States congressional 
approval by midyear. Now, however, the Bush adminis- 
tration apparently considers it unwise to send a trade 
agreement to Congress during a presidential election year. 
Accordingly, 1993 is the earliest that a free-trade deal with 
Mexico is likely to be consummated—and a strategy 
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developed for moving toward broader Western Hemi- 
sphere trade arrangements. 

Western Hemisphere free trade is the most difficult 
and ambitious objective of the Enterprise for the Ameri- 
cas initiative, and it faces the greatest hurdles. Narrow 
United States domestic political interests will complicate 
trade policy and negotiations in the hemisphere as they 
do elsewhere. Not only do differences exist between 
Congress and the administration on some crucial issues, 
there are also disagreements among different agencies of 
the executive branch and potential conflicts between 
global and hemispheric trade goals. Despite the current 
enthusiasm in Washington and Latin America, the 
obstacles to achieving hemispheric free trade should not 
be underestimated. 


RENEWED INTEREST IN THE OAS 

It is not only on economic issues that United 
States—Latin American relations have been warming. The 
expanding role and effectiveness of the OAS may be an 
even more significant demonstration of the improved 
inter-American climate. 

For most of 1980s the United States ignored the OAS, 
considering it irrelevant on most key issues. Washington 
pursued its own unilateral and bilateral agendas. When- 
ever Latin American countries organized themselves on 
issues such as foreign debt or the conflicts in Central 
America, it was usually to find more effective ways to 
confront the United States. 

The resurgence of the OAS, beginning with its role 
monitoring the 1990 elections in Nicaragua and demobi- 
lizing the contras, precisely parallels the steady improve- 
ment in United States—Latin American relations, and 
could not have happened without it. The OAS can be 
effective only when both the United States and the coun- 
tries of Latin America agree on the definition and scope 
of the problem to be addressed, and when they are in 
accord on how to proceed. Whenever the United States 
and Latin America are on opposite sides of an issue, the 
OAS is invariably paralyzed. 

The most encouraging sign of the OAS new consen- 
sus for action was the so-called Santiago agreement of 
June 1991, which committed all member governments to 
help defend democratic rule in the-hemisphere. The OAS 
voted unanimously to meet in emergency session to 
respond to coups or other interruptions of democratically 
elected governments. This was a dramatic departure from 
a long OAS tradition of avoiding involvement in the 
domestic problems of member states. 

The first test of the Santiago commitment occurred 
three months later when rogue military elements in Haiti 
ousted Aristides elected government. The OAS responded 
quickly and sensibly, with the United States and Latin 
America working easily together (despite Washington's 
low regard for Aristide). Even if the OAS does not suc- 
ceed in restoring the Haitian president to power, its per- 
formance in the attempt to do so has been impressive. 


THE WAR ON DRUGS 

Despite the manifest goodwill permeating United 
States—Latin American relations, there is friction in 
significant policy areas. The war on drugs and United 
States policy toward Cuba are two of the most important 
of these. 

Narcotics trafficking is a lesser source of conflict in 
relations today than it was several years ago. Washington 
has eased its rhetoric and no longer blames Latin Ameri- 
can countries for American drug abuse. Similarly, Latin 
American leaders have stopped pointing to demand in 
the United States as the only problem to be faced. Both 
ends of the narcotics network recognize that trafficking 
is devastating to every country involved, and that none 
of them can avoid dealing with the problem. These 
advances notwithstanding, United States drug policies are 
still confusing, confrontational, and often a cause of fric- 
tion in relations with specific countries. 

Washington's antidrug efforts in Latin America are 
focused on the three main supplier countries: Bolivia, 
Peru, and Colombia. United States policy encourages 
each of these countries to expand antidrug efforts; 
actively engage its armed forces in narcotics control; and 
accept United States training and logistical support and, 
at times, even a quasi-operational role for United States 
personnel. In pursuing this agenda Washington has used 
the standard carrots of economic assistance and special 
trade benefits, as well as the traditional sticks of threat- 
ened bilateral and multilateral aid cutbacks and highly 
public criticism. 

The United States drug war in the Andes is controver- 
sial, however. Military leaders have been reluctant to 
involve their forces in antidrug campaigns. They are wor- 
ried about the potential for corruption among low-paid 
officers and troops—and, in the case of Peru and Colom- 
bia, troops’ diversion from counterinsurgency campaigns, 
which are considered a higher priority. For their part, 
democratic civilian leaders in all three Andean countries 
are concerned about the problem of undercutting civilian 
authority by expanding the role of the military and 
enmeshing armies in what are basically political tasks. 

Moreover, the United States and the Latin American 
countries have different objectives in their struggle against 
narcotics. Washington’s main purpose is to curtail the 
flow of illegal drugs northward. Colombia’s primary 
objective is not to stem the narcotics trade but to contain 
the violence that the large-scale drug cartels are capable 
of unleashing against the Colombian government and 
people. In Peru and Bolivia the main goal is to find an 
economically viable alternative for the many coca-grow- 
ing peasants. 

What most confounds these and other Latin Ameri- 
can countries (as well as most experts to the north) is 
why the United States persists in waging an overseas war 
against drugs. It is all too apparent that American expen- 
ditures of hundreds of millions of dollars over many years 
have not affected the flow of cocaine to the United States. 
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_ Confusion over the purpose of the war against drugs 
occasionally creates suspicion that the United States pro- 
gram must have another, undeclared objective in the 
Andes. 

Yet even as basic questions about the purpose of anti- 
narcotics campaigns overseas remain unanswered, some 
policy improvements have occurred, suggesting that the 
United States may be learning from its experience. Wash- 

_ington, for example, has stopped supporting crop eradi- 
cation programs. These were costly, almost totally 
ineffective, and potentially the most damaging of the 
American antidrug measures to the national interests of 
the Andean countries. The United States government has 
also begun to finance rural development programs to lure 
farmers away from drug crops. Although unlikely to have 
much impact on the drug trade itself, development aid 
can produce other benefits. 


RELATIONS WITH CUBA 

Another source of conflict in the Americas is the hos- 
tile relationship between the United States and Cuba. 
Although few if any United States officials still consider 
Cuba a threat either to the United States or to other Latin 
American countries, Bush administration policy toward 
the Castro government remains unremittingly antagonis- 
tic; indeed, administration officials take pride in the con- 
stancy of American policy over the past 30 years. 
Washington is intent on keeping Cuba isolated from 
international and hemispheric relations, in an effort to 
force Castro from power. The principal alternative to this 
policy is not an opening of dialogue but even stronger 
efforts to quarantine and impose economic sanctions 
against Cuba. 

Nearly every other Latin American country shares the 
view that political and economic change in Cuba is desir- 
able. And some Latin American governments have 
become vocal in their criticism of political repression and 
human rights abuses in Cuba, while others are privately 
pressing Castro for changes. However, most consider 
United States policy toward Cuba unwise, potentially 
dangerous, and probably self-defeating. What they want 
to achieve is not necessarily an end to the Castro regime 
but rather a political and economic opening in Cuba that 
will avoid a violent transition or United States interven- 
tion. Latin American leaders argue that the best way to 
encourage change is to begin reintegrating Cuba into the 
hemispheric community. The United States adamantly 
opposes this approach, and sticks to the view that Cuba 
must be isolated until it fundamentally alters its politics— 
that is, until Castro is deposed. 

Beyond drugs and Cuba, there are several other areas 
of potential conflict in United States~Latin American 
relations—for example, the environment, immigration, 
and nuclear weapons proliferation. Indeed, the United 
States and Latin America have already clashed on all of 
these. Yet despite the considerable importance of these 
issues and the difference in perspectives, not one of 


them has the potential to disturb an otherwise sound 
economic and political relationship. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

The obvious question in United States—Latin Ameri- 
can relations is whether this “era of good feeling” is just 
a temporary phenomenon caused by the short-lived coin- 
cidence of a few happy events, or whether there has been 
a significant change in the fundamentals that promises a 
lasting period of goodwill in inter-American affairs. These 
questions cannot be definitively answered. But unless 
Latin America’s major countries sustain democratic rule 
and stick with open, market-oriented economies, rela- 
tions with the United States are likely to become more 
difficult. And Latin American governments would 
quickly sour on Washington if the United States were to 
close off the possibility of closer economic and commer- 
cial relations. 

A return to military rule in any Latin American coun- 
try would make it a less attractive partner for the United 
States. Like China, that country could become a political 
liability to any American administration that sought to 
sustain even normal commercial relations. Military 
takeovers in several important countries would change 
the nature of Western Hemisphere relations. 

On the economic side, a retreat from market-oriented, 


` export-led growth would make it difficult for a country 


to sustain good economic relations with the United 
States—and this would likely make political and diplo- 
matic relations difficult as well. For example, current fric- 
tions with Brazil derive largely from the Brazilian 
government’ failure to sustain successful economic 
adjustment and restructuring programs. 

In order for the United States to maintain the good 
relations it currently enjoys in Latin America, it must 
avoid backsliding—particularly on its economic policies. 
No one in Latin America expects Washington to acceler- 
ate significantly its efforts to construct hemispheric free- 
trade arrangements, but the United States would surely 
endanger current goodwill toward it in the region if it 
retreated from commitments it is perceived to have 
already made. Relations would be frayed, for instance, if 
Washington withdrew from its free-trade negotiations 
with Mexico; began to downplay the future prospects of 
free-trade initiatives with other Latin American countries; 
or, worse, became more protectionist and unilateral in its 
economic relations with the region. 

Not to backslide hardly seems like a difficult challenge 
for the United States. After all, unlike Kennedy’s Alliance 
for Progress, current commitments do not involve 
significant resource transfers to Latin America. Yet Wash- 
ington, after short periods of intense involvement, has 
typically lost interest in Latin America. This time may be 
different—especially if Latin America remains largely 
democratic, can begin to demonstrate real economic suc- 
cess, and maintains its own interest in closer relations 
with the United States. a 





“Salinastroika” has broadly reformed the Mexican economy, bringing down trade barriers, . 
managing the foreign debt crisis, and reducing government involvement in the economy. 
Political reform has not been pursued as aggressively, but, according to Susan Kaufman 
Purcell, Mexico has made “real progress. . .in dismantling its authoritarian political 


structures.” 
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story, with one of the most open economies in 
the world. During the early 1980s the opposite 
was true. The economy was relatively closed, and 
growth proved elusive. The main reason for the eco- 
nomic change is political. The onset of the foreign debt 
crisis in August 1982 seriously threatened the stability 
of the Mexican political system, and with it the contin- 
uing rule of the Institutional Revolutionary party (PRI), 
the “official” party that has controlled the presidency for 
more than a half century. If the ruling elite wished to 
remain in power, it had to restore economic growth. 
An economic crisis does not always call into question 
the future of a political system. It did in Mexico, how- 
ever, because the PRI was a political machine. The 
party's continued rule depended on its ability to deliver 
rewards to supporters. During much of the postwar 
period, the PRI had been able to accomplish this 
through government policies that produced economic 
growth rates ranging between six and eight percent 
annually. The corrupt and undemocratic nature of Mex- 
ico’s political system, which has been dominated since 
1929 by one party at the national level even though it is 
nominally a multiparty system, also seemed tolerable as 
long as the rewards continued. But when the economy 
went into a tailspin after August 1982, the rationale for 
supporting the PRI weakened and the political system 
threatened to fragment. 


T oday Mexico is considered an economic success 


TOWARD AN OPEN ECONOMY 

When President Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado took 
office in December 1982, he had few economic options. 
Import-substitution industrialization, the development 
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strategy Mexico had been following, was no longer 
viable. The strategy initially aimed to transform Mexico 
from an agrarian to an industrialized economy by clos- 
ing the country to economic competition from abroad, 
allowing Mexico to establish its own industrial base. The 
country’s infant industries were to be nourished by lav- 
ish state subsidies, which would be withdrawn once the 
industries could hold their own internationally. 

This never happened. Instead, a kind of “alliance for 
profits” developed between Mexicos state-supported pri- 
vate sector and the government. The organized labor 
movement also had a stake in the continuation of the 
protectionist development strategy. But protectionism 
had its costs, in the form of an economy that required 
ever larger state subsidies in order to export competi- 
tively. When Mexicos rapidly growing population began 
to require excessive resources, the government briefly 
tried to restructure the economy. It failed and turned 
instead to international borrowing. 

Commercial banks, eager to recycle petrodollars and 
confident of Mexico's ability to repay because of its 
recently discovered oil reserves, were eager to respond. 
But when interest rates rose in the early 1980s, the world 
economy fell into recession. Petroleum prices fell, and 
Mexico suddenly found itself in default on its nearly 
$100-billion foreign debt and cut off from new loans. 

Deprived of foreign lending, the country had to find 
other ways to finance itself. The two obvious alternatives 
were increased exports and foreign investment. But after 
years of protection, most Mexican industries were glob- 
ally uncompetitive. And the governments ideology, 
which was anti-American and considered foreign invest- 
ment a form of imperialism, provided little encourage- 
ment to outside investors. 

De la Madrid decided to open up the economy, sig- 
naling his determination to do so by bringing Mexico 
into the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). He also broke with the anti-American rhetoric 
of his two immediate predecessors and began to fashion 
a more cooperative relationship with the United States. 
His efforts to restructure the economy by opening it to 


‘international competition and reducing the role of the 
state will earn him an important place in Mexican his- 
tory. 

But that is in the long run. The immediate impact of 
de la Madrids policies was the near defeat of his hand- 
chosen successor, Carlos Salinas de Gortari. In the 1988 
presidential elections, many former PRI supporters voted 
for the left-of-center candidate, Cuauhtémoc Cardenas 
Solórzano, who promised to end the unpopular austerity 
measures de la Madrid had imposed at the onset of the 
debt crisis and a return to the days of a booming econ- 
omy. Among Cardenas’s supporters were government 
bureaucrats and PRI-affiliated labor unions such as the 
petroleum workers union. Their jobs threatened by the 
austerity measures, they chose to vote for Cardenas, 
whose platform was, ironically, the more conservative 
alternative, since it favored a return to the status quo ante. 

If Salinas had been intimidated by the forces arrayed 
against him when he took office in December 1988, 
Mexico would be a different country today. The new 
president realized he had no choice but to press ahead 
with the economic reforms begun by de la Madrid. But 
in Mexico’ authoritarian political system, he first had to 
show that he was indeed in charge. Salinas used the 
army to arrest the notoriously corrupt and powerful 
head of the petroleum workers union, and had several 
wealthy business leaders indicted for fraud after the 
stock market collapsed in October 1987. 

With his authority more firmly established, Salinas 
accelerated Mexico’s economic restructuring. Public 
spending, which continued to be reduced, was also redi- 
rected to improve Mexicos economic infrastructure, par- 
ticularly electricity, oil, transportation, and agriculture. 
The privatization program took on new momentum 
with the sale of the state telephone company, Telmex, 
followed by the sale in 1991 of some of Mexico's largest 
banks, including Banamex and Bancomer, which had 
been expropriated in 1982 by President José Lopez Por- 
tillo. Even highway construction was privatized, which 
has led to the building of more roads in the last few 
years than in the last several decades. And in November 
1991, Salinas sent a constitutional amendment to 
Congress that, among other provisions, would allow 
individual ownership of ejido lands owned by the state 
and farmed collectively. 


REMOVING TRADE BARRIERS 

The economy has been increasingly opened up. The 
average tariff rate is now 10 percent, one of the lowest 
in the world. Import permits, which were required to 
import certain items, have essentially been eliminated. 
Salinas has also begun negotiations with the United 
States and Canada for a free-trade pact. The Mexican 
president decided to do so after a spring 1990 visit to 
Western Europe, where he concluded that developments 
in eastern Europe and the Soviet Union would translate 
into little European interest or investment in Mexico. 
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Salinas followed his decision to look northward with 
efforts to reduce trade barriers between Mexico and its 
Latin American neighbors. He offered the countries of 
Central America duty-free access to the Mexican mar- 
ket and signed a free-trade agreement with Chile in 
1991. The groundwork for a trilateral free-trade agree- 
ment with Colombia and Venezuala has also been laid. 

Salinas also sent clear signals that direct foreign 
investment would now be welcome. Implementing reg- 
ulations governing foreign investment, which were part 
of the foreign investment law adopted in 1973 during a 
period when Mexican nationalism was synonymous 
with anti-Americanism and anti-imperialism, were lib- 
eralized in 1990. Areas of the economy that had been 
off-limits to foreign capital were opened to foreign 
investment, and up to 100 percent foreign ownership 
was permitted in many industries. 

Finally, Salinas continued the anti-inflationary policy 
of his predecessor by renewing a series of wage and price 
control agreements among business, organized labor, 
and the government. He reduced taxes while simulta- 
neously expanding the tax base. He also used cash gen- 
erated by the privatization program to fund Solidarity, a 
self-help public works program for the poor, and to 
retire substantial portions of Mexico's internal debt, 
thereby reducing future interest payments and reinforc- 
ing Mexico’s efforts at economic stabilization. 

By the end of 1991, the economic policies initiated 
by de la Madrid and accelerated and broadened by Sali- 
nas had begun to produce impressive results. The zero 


MEXICO 
Selected Economic Indicators 


Gross National Product 





Per capita (1989) $2,010 

Average growth, 

per capita (1965-1989) 3.0% 
Average annual inflation 

1965-1980 13.0% 

1980-1989 72.7% 
Foreign Debt (1989) 

Total external debt $95.642 billion 

As % of exports 264% 

As % of GNP 51.2% 

Debt service as % of export revenue 39.6% 
State-owned enterprises 

1982 1,155 

1990 280 

1992 tpro. 29 


Sources: World Bank, World Development Report 1991 (Washington, 
D.C., 1991); Mexican Government, Secretariat of Finance, Office of 
Privatization of State-owned Enterprises. 
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MEXICO 
Composition of Exports 


Fuel (including 
minerals and metals) 


Other primary 
commodities 


Machinery and 
transport equipment 


O E 


Other manufactured 


items 


Sources: World Bank, World Development Report 1991 (Washington, 
D.C., 1991). 





or negative economic growth that had characterized 
Mexico since 1982 had been replaced by economic 
growth rates that exceeded population growth, which 
was 2 percent in 1991. The annual inflation rate, which 
had reached 150 percent when Salinas took power, was 
reduced to approximately 17 percent and is expected to 
decline to between 12 and 13 percent this year. The pub- 
lic sector deficit decreased from 18 percent of the gross 
domestic product (GDP) to 1.1 percent in 1991; by the 
late 1980s manufactured exports had replaced oil as 
Mexicos leading export. 

Mexicos successful restructuring soon transformed 
the country from a net exporter to a net importer of cap- 
ital. The estimated $50 billion of capital that had fled 
Mexico in the early 1980s began to return and found a 
new home in Mexico's stock market, whose recent 
growth made it one of the worlds fastest growing stock 
exchanges. The return of flight capital also helped push 
foreign investment in Mexico from a total of $4 billion 
in 1990 to more than double that amount by the first 
half of 1991. 

Economic problems remain. An inflation rate of 17 
percent—or even 12 percent—is still too high relative 
to Mexico's main trading partner, the United States, 
which has a 4 percent inflation rate. Much of the capi- 
tal entering Mexico is devoted to portfolio rather than 
direct investment, which means it could quickly leave if 
economic or political problems emerged. Finally, by the 
end of 1991, Mexico’s imports began to outpace its 
exports. Government officials attribute this to increased 
purchases of capital goods needed for the next phase of 


Mexico’ industrialization; more critical observers argue 
that it results from an overvalued exchange rate. 


POLITICAL REFORM ON THE BACK BURNER 

Despite these concerns, there was little doubt, least 
of all among the Mexican people, that the Mexican 
economy had come a long way since the dark days of 
1982. They turned out in record numbers for the August 
1991 midterm elections to register their overwhelming 
approval of Salinas’s performance. The election results 
had been foreshadowed by several public opinion polls 
before the elections, which had also shown that the 
Mexican public approved of the president more than his 
party. This was in part a reflection of the popular per- 
ception that economic reform had far outpaced political 
reform during Salinas’ first three years. 

Salinas would not deny that he has focused more on 
economic than on political reform. In fact, he has 
justified his choice of priorities by referring to events in 
the former Soviet Union. According to Salinas, Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachevs policy of glasnost (open- 
ness) destroyed the central political authority that was 
subsequently needed to implement his economic policy 
of perestroika (restructuring). To avoid a replay of these 
developments in Mexico, the president implemented 
“Salinastroika,” using the power and authority of Mex- 
ico’s largely unreformed authoritarian political system. 
Now that the economic reforms have begun to produce 


` results, Salinas has pledged to pursue his political reform 


agenda. 

The fact that Mexico has proceeded more slowly with 
political reform does not mean that nothing has been 
done to move the country toward a less authoritarian 
system. On the contrary, important political changes 
took place during the first three years of Salinas’ term. 
The quality of PRI candidates improved considerably. 
Younger men and women were encouraged to run for 
office, a welcome improvement from the long- 
entrenched and often corrupt party hacks who had held 
power before the 1982 economic crisis. These new can- 
didates often had local bases of support, which made 
them less dependent on party and government leaders 
in Mexico City. 

The right-of-center National Action party’s defeat of 
the PRI candidate in the July 1989 Baja California Norte 
gubernatorial elections was another important change. 
The reversal of the announced results of two guberna- 
torial races after the August 1991 elections because of 
fraud was even more significant. In the states of Guana- 
juato and Nuevo Leon, the supposedly victorious PRI 
candidates gave up their governorships, under pressure 
from Salinas, after they were unable to end mass demon- 
strations against them. Another factor was the strong 
criticism of electoral fraud in both states appearing on 
the editorial pages of influential American newspapers 
at a time when Mexico was trying to build support in 
the United States for a free-trade agreement. The 


appointment of a National Action party interim gover- 
nor in Guanajuato makes it the second state to have an 
opposition governor. New elections there and in Nuevo 
León are scheduled for early 1993. 

It is still too early to determine the full meaning of 
what happened in Guanajuato and Nuevo Leon. At 
worst the reversals could lead to sporadic violence and 
instability on the local level as opposition parties, whose 
candidates are officially proclaimed to have lost an elec- 
tion, routinely demonstrate to force a new election. At 
best, they could discourage the PRI from engaging in the 
kind of “electoral alchemy” that characterized its behav- 
ior in these two states. Although the 1991 midterm elec- 
tions were the least corrupt in Mexico’s history, there is 
considerable room for improvement. 


CHANGES IN THE PRI 

The most important political reform has been the 
PRI's massive restructuring. Ironically, this has been 
largely ignored because it has been achieved indirectly. 
There has been no official declaration that the powerful 
groups forming the PRI’s backbone are to be under- 
mined. Yet this is precisely what has happened as a result 
of Salinas’ efforts to liberalize the Mexican economy. 

Since the 1930s the PRI has been organized into three 
sectors: middle-class organizations, workers, and peas- 
ants. The leaders of each have served two masters: their 
rank and file and the government. In cases of conflict 
the government usually prevailed. In return for their 
support, the sector leaders received access to status, 
power, and material rewards, a portion of which they 
passed on to those below them as a way of retaining 
their loyalty. 

This authoritarian structure began to crumble with the 
reduction of the state's role in the economy. First hit were 
government bureaucrats. The elimination of thousands 
of government jobs constituted a direct challenge to the 
white-collar union of public sector workers that formed 
the core of the party’s middle-class power base. Plans 
under way to restructure Mexico’ educational system will 
undoubtedly weaken the powerful education workers 
union, another important pillar of the PRI's middle-class 
base. The labor sector, in turn, lost considerable clout 
with the arrest and imprisonment of the head of the 
petroleum workers union and the subsequent reform of 
practices for awarding contracts from Pemex, the state- 
owned petroleum company. Finally, the privatization pro- 
cess, which involves selling off many large state 
enterprises, has also reduced and fragmented the power 
of both blue- and white-collar unions in the PRI. 

The recent decision to reform Mexican agriculture 
will further erode the PRI's corporatist structure. Until 
now, the government has used the ejido system more as 
a mechanism for political control of the peasantry than 
as a way to maximize agricultural production. Peasants 
were given the land and resources necessary to eke out a 
living. In return, they voted for the PRI, either volun- 
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tarily or involuntarily. Once ejidatarios are allowed to 
obtain individual title to their land under the economic 
reform program, they will no longer be dependent on 
the government for loans and other agricultural needs. 
Many may sell their land and migrate to the cities, fur- 
ther changing the structure of Mexican agriculture. 
However the situation develops, one of the PRI's tradi- 
tional power bases will certainly decline significantly. 
In addition to altering the PRI's structural underpin- 
nings, the economic reforms have created new, more 
decentralized centers of economic power. These have 


, reduced people’s economic as well as political depen- 


dence on the government, making it more difficult—if 
not impossible—for the PRI to rely on captive publics 
to maintain power. Instead, the PRI will increasingly 
have to compete on a more level playing field with 
opposition parties and to implement policies that benefit 
the voters. 

This was already apparent in the 1991 midterm elec- 
tions. The PRI's impressive majority and the relatively 
weak showing of the Cardenista opposition party led 
many observers to conclude that Mexicos flirtation with 
multiparty politics was over and that the PRI had 
resumed its traditional role as Mexico’ “official” party. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The PRI did 
well primarily because of the positive results of the eco- 
nomic reform program. 

The steep decline in support for the left-of-center 
opposition parties was less a reflection of electoral dirty 
tricks than of the electorate’s mood, combined with the 
shortcomings of the opposition parties themselves. The 
unprecedented one-third of the vote that Cardenas had 
received in the 1988 presidential elections was only par- 
tially a vote for him. It was also an overwhelming repu- 
diation of the PRI, which voters blamed for Mexico’s 
economic collapse, multibillion-dollar debt, and 
hyperinflation, as well as the deterioration in living stan- 
dards that de la Madrid’s austerity program was exacer- 
bating. Instead of using the period between the 1988 
and 1991 elections to transform the vote against the PRI 
into a base of support for an institutionalized left-of-cen- 
ter opposition party, the Cardenistas engaged in intra- 
party squabbling and continued to offer an economic 
platform that promised a return to a better past rather 
than movement toward a more prosperous future. 

The PRIS strong showing in the 1991 elections does 
not mean, that opposition parties in Mexico have no 
future. The PRI landslide was a mandate for Salinas to 
proceed with his economic reforms. If he fails to meet 
the expectations of the Mexican people, the PRI's large 
electoral margin will evaporate in the 1994 presidential 
elections. This does not necessarily mean that the PRI 
will lose, but it does offer opportunities for opposition 
parties to increase their support by promising to take up 
the banner of Salinastroika. 

Additional reforms are needed. At present, opposi- 
tion parties are virtually excluded from television cam- 
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paigning, while the PRI, as the party in power, has 
almost unlimited media access. This inequitable situa- 
tion is the result of strict time limits placed on appear- 
ances by opposition party representatives, whereas PRI 
representatives can appear repeatedly, wearing their gov- 
ernment hats on government-owned channels. It is also 
the result of the opposition parties’ inability to draw on 
public funds, as the PRI allegedly does, to finance costly 
campaign advertisements on privately owned television 
stations. Until this situation is corrected, the real 
progress that Mexico has made in dismantling its 
authoritarian political structures will continue to be 
overlooked or undervalued. 


NEGOTIATING FREE TRADE 

The big question for the future is whether the impres- 
sive economic and political changes that have occurred 
in Mexico are reversible. To help ensure that they are 
not, Salinas began negotiating with the United States and 
Canada for a free-trade agreement in June 1990. The 
Mexican administration believed that an international 
agreement like this would oblige the presidents succes- 
sors to follow his lead. 

Until late 1991, conventional wisdom held that a 
free-trade agreement between Mexico and the United 
States would be submitted to the United States Congress 
early in 1992 in order to have a signed agreement before 
the November 1992 United States presidential elections. 
The continuing recession in the United States, combined 
with the November 1991 election victory of Senator 
Harris Wofford (D-Pa.)—who campaigned against the 
free-trade agreement—caused the administration of 
United States President George Bush to reassess its 


options. It now seems clear that unless the economy vis- . 


ibly improves by early 1992, Bush will postpone send- 
ing an agreement to Congress until after the presidential 
elections. 

The most vocal American opposition to a free-trade 
agreement has come from organized labor, which has 
made defeat of the pact with Mexico its number one pri- 
ority. Union leaders argue that considerably lower labor 
costs in Mexico will lead American firms to relocate 
south of the border, causing many American workers-to 


lose their jobs. While it is true that jobs will be lost, 
especially in labor-intensive industries, it is also true that 
many more jobs will eventually be created as a result of 
increased trade between the United States and Mexico. 
Between 1986 and 1990, for example, as Mexico accel- 
erated its economic opening, trade between Mexico and 
the United States doubled, creating thousands of new 
jobs in both countries. In Pennsylvania alone, trade with 
Mexico increased 220 percent during that period. Yet it 
is understandable that the United States labor movement 
has chosen to focus on the short-term losses to its mem- 
bers rather than the long-term gains for workers as a 
whole. 

When Salinas first requested a free-trade agreement, it 
seemed necessary to lock in Mexico's economic reforms 


and to attract foreign capital to Mexico. Whether it 


remains necessary is less clear. When Mexico began its 
reform process, it was one of the pioneers. Today, with 
the collapse of communism in eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, open economies and political systems 
seem to be the only available national development alter- 
native. History is therefore on Mexico's side. Further- 
more, with or without a free-trade agreement, bilateral 
trade between the United States and Mexico will con- 
tinue to grow. Already more than 85 percent of Mexico's 
exports enter the United States duty free. 

To ensure that Mexico’s reforms become truly per- 
manent and less dependent on political vagaries in the 
United States, Salinas will use the mandate he recently 
received to complete his reform agenda. He will also 
consider his choice for the PRI's presidential candidate 
carefully, selecting someone he believes to be commit- ` 
ted to his economic and political reforms. In the absence 
of a dramatic and unanticipated downturn in Mexico's 
economy, the odds favor the PRI's candidate in the 1994 
election. It is also likely that Mexico’s economic and 
political opening will prove irreversible regardless of 
whether a free-trade agreement is signed before this 
November. At some point, of course, Mexico and the 
United States may find themselves governed by parties 
that currently oppose a free-trade agreement. By then it 
may not matter. The openness of both economies will 
have become a fait accompli. a 





“Unlike his fallen colleagues [in the socialist world], Castro [has shown] that he is an 
intelligent leader who is fully in touch with reality and who knows he must adjust some 
of Cuba's economic structures. . . . [While the ‘Fidelista’ system is clearly more fragile 
than ever, its overthrow cannot be considered a foregone conclusion. Castro may prove 
to be motivated more by survival instincts than by Marxist theory, and may yet again land 


on his feet.” 


Cuba's Search for Alternatives 


BY GILLIAN GUNN 


he Cuban government, the Cuban people, and 
most of Cuba’s foreign partners currently have one 
characteristic in common: All are searching for 
alternatives to past patterns. The Cuban government is 
looking for economic alternatives to trade with the now- 
defunct socialist bloc and a political model that can 
accommodate those adjustments while retaining both 
“socialist principles” and the current leadership. The 
Cuban people are searching for alternatives to the eco- 
nomically inefficient and politically inflexible system that 
has shaped Cuba for the last 33 years. Most foreign part- 
ners are revising relations with the island to suit their‘eco- 
nomic self-interest and, in some cases, to try to coax 
Havana toward internal reform. 

Curiously, the one actor in the Cuban drama that has 
changed the least is the United States. Only in politically 
powerless sectors of American society are alternatives to 
the 30-year-old policy of isolation and pressure seriously 
considered. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S PREDICAMENT 

The most urgent question facing the Cuban govern- 
ment is how to survive the disruption of trade ties with 
the former Soviet Union. In 1988, 86 percent of Cuba’s 
trade was with the socialist bloc. Initially, changes in the 
socialist world caused Cuba considerable inconvenience, 
but did not threaten the country’s basic economic struc- 
ture. In mid-1990 the picture began to change. Moscow 
fell behind on critical oil deliveries, eventually providing 
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only 10 million tons instead of the promised 13 million 
tons. At midyear President Fidel Castro announced a 
“Special Period in Time of Peace,” activating austerity 
plans previously prepared in case of war. By the end of 
1990 virtually all consumer goods and food were tightly 
rationed, and the government was increasingly laying off 
workers from idled factories. European diplomats in 
Havana estimated the economy contracted 5 percent that 
year. 

The situation deteriorated further in 1991. A new 
Cuban-Soviet trade agreement stipulated still tougher 
terms, linking prices more closely to world market prices 
and tabulating them in hard currency. For example, 
Moscow agreed to pay only 25 cents per pound of Cuban 
sugar, compared with approximately 42 cents between 
1979 and 1987. Soviet oil was priced near market levels, 
and Moscow promised only 10 million tons. 

If the Soviet Union had fulfilled the 1991 agreement 
the Cuban economy would have suffered severe but not 
crippling austerity. But by the end of September only 38 
percent of the products promised for the entire year had 
actually been delivered. Petroleum deliveries were approx- 
imately on schedule, with 7.1 million tons in Cuban 
hands, but food and raw material deliveries were way 
behind. In a November interview with the author, Castro 
said it appeared likely that the Soviet Union would fulfill 
only half its obligations for the year.1 

The impact on the Cuban economy has been well pub- 
licized. Early in 1991 consumers were limited to four eggs 
a week; the government began to disconnect electricity to 
consumers who failed to cut their consumption 10 per- 
cent; and in June the bread ration was trimmed to two rolls 
a day per person. By the end of the year the population still 
appeared well fed, but it was not unusual for families to 
face the alternative of eating either breakfast or lunch, as 
there was insufficient food for both. More factories closed, 
and their employees were transferred to agricultural work 
or sent home on reduced pay. Fuel and spare parts short- 
ages took nearly half Cuba's bus fleet out of operation. 
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It seems likely that the first six months of 1992 will 
bring the most austere conditions in Cuba since 1959. The 
failed Soviet coup in August had removed from power 
many officials who had been well disposed toward Cuba 
and, equally important, devolved many decision-making 
powers to the republics. Cuban economists were antici- 
pating that Soviet oil production would fall 20 percent in 
1992, and expected deliveries to Cuba would decline at 
least as much. Trade discussions were hampered by the 
breakdown of the central government in the Soviet Union; 
Cuba now had to deal with 25,000 different negotiating 
units, instead of the previous 60-odd interlocutors. 

Not surprisingly, Cuba’s economic crises had a pro- 
found political impact. In the late 1980s the example of 
glasnost (openness) in the Soviet Union influenced the 
thinking of Cubas intellectuals, who envied the new polit- 
ical and cultural freedoms enjoyed by their colleagues in 
Moscow and began to agitate for a similar political open- 
ing at home. As economic conditions in Cuba deterio- 
rated, discontent spread to other sectors. For the first time 
since the early 1960s, scattered incidents of worker resis- 
tance were reported, including the case of dock workers 
who refused to load a shipment of rice bound for Iraq in 
the spring of 1991. In the Cuban Communist party itself 
intense debates arose over the need to democratize the 
party and provide greater opportunities for the “masses” 
to influence decision making. 

Faced with, these challenges, the Cuban government 
needs to create economic structures that can integrate the 
Cuban economy into the capitalist world market while 
simultaneously salvaging socialism. Research during a 
three-week stay in Cuba in late 1991 suggests that the gov- 
ernment has decided to establish a semi-mixed economy 
based on a variation of the Chinese model. Specifically, the 
government is encouraging the creation of economic 
enclaves in which capitalist rules largely apply, and some 
social welfare legislation considered detrimental to 
efficiency is suspended. These enclaves are being deliber- 
ately constructed through joint ventures with foreign 
investors. The strategy was initially limited to tourism, but 
is now being expanded to virtually all economic activities, 
including mining, agriculture, and services. 

Admittedly, this is an unconventional arrangement. 
After all, Castro rejects the capitalist model and ends his 
speeches with the refrain, “Socialism or death.” But in his 
November interview, Castro seemed to confirm the exis- 
tence of such a strategy. 


QUESTION: I have the impression that Cuba is slowly 
creating a new type of economy. . in which small 
islands of a market economy are being established 
within the larger socialist economy. . . . Could you give 
me your interpretation of this situation? 


CASTRO: I am disposed to. . .admit [that there are] 
elements—I would not call them small islands—of 
capitalism in certain areas of our socialist system. 


[But] in no book of Marx, Engels, or Lenin is it said 
that it is possible to construct socialism without cap- 
ital, without technology, and without markets. . . . 
In the case of a small island like Cuba. . .it is espe- 
cially difficult to develop using only one’s own 
resources. It is for this reason that we have no alter- 

` native but to associate ourselves with foreign com- 
panies that can bring capital, technology, and 
markets. . .. [W]e are dealing with. . .a world where 
a large part of the socialist system has collapsed. 


Observation of the Cuban marketplace also confirms 
the existence of this new strategy. Cuban officials are offer- 
ing extremely favorable terms to foreign investors, treat- 
ing the 1982 law on foreign investment as the floor, rather 
than the ceiling, for incentives. Guaranteed repatriation of 
profits and extensive tax holidays are normal, and while 
the Cuban authorities would like to keep the foreign- 
equity portion of joint ventures below 50 percent, hold- 
ings of up to 100 percent are now allowed if the venture 
is considered sufficiently attractive. Most joint ventures 
and many Cuban businesses can retain a large portion of 
their foreign-exchange earnings in their own names, 
spending the money as they see fit. Most joint ventures are 
managed by foreign firms, which pay efficient workers 
higher wages than the Cuban norm and can fire poor per- 
formers. Return on capital so far has been excellent, with 
the tourism sector reporting returns of between 20 and 25 
percent each year. 

Cuba has signed approximately 50 joint venture agree- 
ments, about 30 of which are in operation. By late Novem- 
ber 1991 approximately 200 additional proposals were 
under consideration. Spanish firms are most prevalent. 

Investment has been most vigorous in the tourism sec- 
tor, producing an increase in the number of tourists visit- 
ing the island from 300,000 in 1990 to 400,000 in 1991, 
and an expected 550,000 in 1992. The last figure is the 
level attained before the revolution. 

Other critical joint ventures involve oil and nickel. 
Cuba has signed an agreement with the French firm Total, 
which is now exploring for oil in Cuban waters. Rumors 
in Europe suggest that initial results have been favorable, 
though no formal announcement has been made. Much 
of Cuba’s nickel processing industry has been shut down 
because the Soviet-manufactured power plants used to 
process the metal require excessive amounts of oil. A 
Western firm is investing $1.2 billion to apply new smelter 
technology and improve fuel efficiency. 

While the most publicized component of Cuba’s eco- 
nomic strategy concerns joint ventures, there are also sev- 
eral indigenous Cuban components to the shift toward a 
semi-mixed economy. Management and technical skills 
gained by observing the performance of the market 
enclaves will be adopted by Cuban state enterprises, in the 
hope of enhancing their efficiency. For example, Cuban 
hotel managers closely watch decisions made by the for- 
eign managers of joint venture hotels and model their own 





On the “errors” af the Soviet Union—“(Thhey carried out colossal 
achievements, although they did not know how to design a good pair 
of shoes. . . . [Tlhey paid attention to research but they totally 
neglected the application of scientific advances and technology in 
many sectors: they had ta invent many things that had already been 
invented; in general their equipment used excess steel and energy, 
and they did not pay sufficient attention to computerization, at least 
in the civil field.... But these are not errors of the system, they are 
errors of economic management. .. . A large part of those resources 
was absorbed in the arms race. This could occur in any system, 
socialist or capitalist. 

“There were political errors, such as the abuse of power and the 
cult of personality. . . . | mention this only so that you will understand 
that when I point out the great successes achieved by socialism in 
that country, | do not ignore the errors they committed.” 





On future relations with the republics of the former Soviet 
Union— “[T]hey need millions of tons of sugar; in turn, we need fuel 
to carry out the harvest. .. . [JF we do not have the fuel, we cannot 
quarantee the sugar harvest, and in this case, the consequences 
could be negative for many people. . . . [This would} signify 6 million 
tons less sugar in the 1992 world market. [Such a development 
would] not benefit Cuba, . . . the Soviet [Union], [or] anyone. . . .” 


On the United States embargo—"Cuba loses with the blockade, 
but the United States also loses; we, as. . . a small country, lose in a 
_-much-higt&r proportion. The United States loses in a much smaller 
|" proportion, but | think that it loses morally and politically before the 
‘world, because there is no political or moral justification to sustain 
the blockade against a small country, . . . It constitutes a giant 
hypocrisy to speak of human rights while they deprive a population of 
11 million of the possibility af acquiring medicine and food from the 
United States. This did not have. . . nor will it ever have, justification, 





management on what they have learned. The lessons of 
the market are also being applied in sectors where 
significant foreign investment does not yet exist, such as 
agriculture. 

Another important but little-known component of the 
new strategy involves the establishment of a few appar- 
ently fully private Cuban companies, owned by Cuban 
shareholders who are considered trustworthy by the Com- 
munist party. These seem to act as bridges between the 
market enclaves and the larger Cuban economy, and pro- 
vide a variety of marketing, trade, and financial services. 

Cuban officials interviewed in late 1991 made it clear 
that this strategy was intended not simply to see the.coun- 
try through the current crises, but to continue after the 
“special period” ends. A high-ranking Communist party 
official said that even though “recovery” prices would still 
be used as economic management tools, pay would be 
linked with production and, most startling, “a certain level 





2Cuba is importing hundreds of thousands of bicycles from 
China, and while Havana does not yet resemble Beijing it is 
moving in that direction. Horse carriages and carts are once 
again being manufactured for virtually all short-haul operations. 


Excerpts from Gillian Gunn’s November 1991 interview 
with Cuban President Fidel Castro 
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much less now when one cannot speak of the cold war or tensions 
between West and East. 

“Furthermore, it implies enormous cynicism to say, as many North 
American leaders have said, that commerce with Cuba does not 
interest them because Cuba is a small country, and yes they are 
interested in commerce with a large Communist country like Chine 
because it constitutes an enormous market. Such ways of conceiving 
politics and ethics are truly repugnant. . . .” 





On the possibility of inviting observers to witness Cuba's 1992 
elections {which will be held under new rules permitting direct 
election to the provincial and national assemblies}—"Our country is 
very reluctant about this. . . because it. . . clashes with our dignity. 

“We cannot permit the presumption that we would be capable of 
fraud. . .. We cannot accept even the idea that the honor of the party and 
the state would be questioned or doubted. . . . It would be extremely 
difficult for us to accept a formula of inspection here in our country, 
because this is a revolution, this is a serious country, this is a serious 
revolutionary process. . . and therefore it demands respect. Nobody 
wanders about inspecting the elections of the United States. . . .” 


On Cuba's willingness to support a peace accord in El 
Salvador—‘We absolutely respect the will and the point of view of 
the FMLN [Farabundo Martí National Liberation Front]; this is the line 
that we have always followed. If they agree to a peace accord, we 
will support without any vacillation the accords they adopt and the 
results that are reached, because they know better than anyone what 
is desirable for their people, what is desirable for their country, what 
is desirable for their political and revolutionary objectives. If they 
decide that in these circumstances they have to arrive at certain 
accords, that it is necessary to make peace, we wil! be happy; we will 
not only support them but also feel satisfied [that] they have reached 
these accords.” E 





of unemployment would be advisable to guarantee eco- 
nomic efficiency.” 

The new Cuban strategy is designed to adjust the econ- 
omy to post—cold war conditions, and it may eventually 
succeed. However, it will probably produce significant 
economic improvement only in the mid-1990s. To main- 
tain political stability, Cuban authorities are also taking 
urgent short-term measures, but it is unclear whether 
these will produce results quickly enough to forestall an 
economic collapse. 

The Food Program is the most important element of 
the short-term strategy. Thousands of urban workers are 
being mobilized for two-week stints of voluntary labor in 
the countryside. Oxen and horses are. replacing fuel- 
starved tractors in the fields, and under a new self-supply 
initiative even nonagricultural enterprises are growing 
food for their workers.2 To date the program has shown 
limited results, but fields planted in 1990 have not yet 
matured and production should improve in 1992. Even 
after the Food Program is fully implemented, however, 
Cuba will be able to produce locally only between 30 and 
40 percent of the food previously imported. 

The Cuban Communist party’s fourth congress, held 
in October 1991, considered other measures to cope with 
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the short-term difficulties, including permission to “work 
on one’ own account,” a euphemism for privatization of 
services. As long as an individual does not employ any- 
one outside his immediate family, he can now offer any 
service or product, including food, and price it as he 
wishes, keeping the profit without paying taxes. 

The short-term alternative that generated the most con- 
troversy at the congress was the “free farmers markets,” 
which would allow private farmers to sell to the general 
population in urban areas. The government launched a 
similar experiment in the early 1980s, only to stop it in 
1985. As food shortages became more acute in’1991, how- 
ever, most Cubans favored re-introduction of the markets, 
but with regulations to prevent price gouging. Castro 
emphatically rejected the idea when it was brought up at 
the congress. Cuban economists expect the issue to be 
raised again if the food supply continues to dwindle. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S POLITICAL ALTERNATIVE 

As in the economic sphere, the Cuban government’ 
political strategy focuses on both long- and short-term prob- 
lems. Over the extended long term, the government wants 
to ensure that the establishment of market enclaves and the 
application of some market mechanisms to the larger econ- 
omy do not undermine the society's socialist ethos or 
threaten existing authority. Castro addressed this problem 
in his November interview. After remarking that there were 
“elements of capitalism” in the system, he reflected, 


What will be the consequences [of these economic 
developments] for the political and social life of our 
country? That remains to be seen; at this moment 
one cannot do more than speculate and make bets. 
... [But] we count on the party as a political and 
ideological vanguard force. We count on our youth. 
We count on our powerful mass organizations, polit- 
ically educated in the principles of socialism, who 
understand that we are doing what must be done in 
the existing circumstances, and that it is done to save 
the country, the revolution, and socialism. . . . That 
there will be a capitalist ideological influence? This 
nobody denies. . . . It is a battle we have to face and 
from which we must emerge victorious. 


The authorities are also addressing the system's long- 
term future by gradually broadening participation in the 
two institutions that control Cuba's political life: the Com- 
munist party and the legislative “People’s Power” system. 
This limited democratization process slowed when the 
economy turned sour in the second half of 1990, but has 
not entirely lost momentum. 

The October party congress authorized several impor- 
tant changes. It declared that religious believers were eli- 
gible for party membership and urged the National 
Assembly to draft constitutional language prohibiting dis- 
crimination on the basis of religious belief. In an attempt 
to curtail self-censorship of potentially useful ideas, it also 


emphasized that in all party discussions members with 
views contradictory to current party policy should be 
allowed to express themselves. 

The government’ short-term strategy for dealing with 
political tensions resulting from the economy’s deteriora- 
tion combines nationalistic mobilization with repression. 
The former element was eloquently summarized recently 
by a Havana resident. He argued that there is a moderately 
low level of consensus among the Cuban people about 


- economic matters, but quite a high level of consensus 


about Cuba’s national pride and the need to resist inter- 
ference from the United States. The external environment, 
he pointed out, permits the Cuban government to link the 
high-consensus issue with the low-consensus one. 
Specifically, Castro can argue that any break in unity will 
provide opportunities for the United States to interfere in 
Cuban affairs and that many of Cuba's problems are 
caused by the 30-year-old American embargo. Paradoxi- 
cally, Washington has recently helped Castro make these 
arguments by tightening some elements of the embargo, 
increasing pressure on other countries to curtail com- 
merce with Cuba, and carrying out military maneuvers ` 
near the island. l 

The repressive element of the short-term strategy has 
long been held in resërve, but it is now becoming more 
evident. I once asked a Cuban official ifan incident like 
the Tiananmen Square massacre could occur in ‘Cuba. ije- 
answered, “No, because we would never let it get that far.” 
The statement reflected the governments intention to nip 
revolts in the bud, before they have a chance to build 
momentum. That “nipping” is now under way, as demon- 
strated by the recent treatment of Cubas increasingly ener- 
getic human rights activists. 

Castro summarized the new approach in his interview: 


We do not see these people as defenders of human 
rights, but as groups that act with the United States 
and that have one purpose—to destroy the revolu- 
tion. . .. Nonetheless, when they limit themselves 
solely to publicity activity, when they talk with jour- 
nalists and foreign visitors. . .we do not molest 

- them. But when they violate the law, when they 
carry out activities against the revolution, then we 
simply cannot and will not tolerate them. 


This lack of toleration was amply illustrated in late 
November by the arrest of Maria Elena Cruz Varela and 
her swift sentencing to two years in prison. Cruz, the head 
of an organization calling for broader democratization, has 
been in contact with Cuban exiles whom the Cuban gov- 
ernment claims are connected with the United States Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. She was arrested after distributing 
some political pamphlets. Around the time of her arrest, 
other activists were warned by security officials that “the 
people” were becoming increasingly angry with the 
activists’ behavior and that the authorities “might not be 


able to provide protection.” The “people” referred to were 


presumably the Rapid Response Brigades—groups of pro- 
government citizens who gather outside the houses of 
activists to shout insults and throw eggs. 

Will the government’ strategy of long-term ideologi- 
cal reinforcement, partial democratization, and short-term 
repression work? The answer depends on many variables, 
the most important of which is the political psychology 
of the Cuban people. 


THE CUBAN PEOPLE 

It is difficult to gauge the attitudes of the Cuban peo- 
ple. Recent interviews nonetheless suggest that while 
Cubans are increasingly exasperated with their govern- 
ments failure to solve economic problems and would like 
the system to be more politically responsive, most find no 
alternative offered by leaders inside or outside Cuba 
sufficiently attractive to tempt them to confront the 
authorities. 

A 34-year-old college-educated woman remarked to 
the author that Cuba was in such bad shape because “we 
have a rigid president who refuses to change”; she specu- 
lated that capitalism might work better and blamed her 
government for not improving relations with the United 
States. Asked about her attitude toward Castro, she said, 
“I have strong nostalgic feelings for him. He is not cor- 
rupt, and he is responsible for what I am. Without him I 
would have no education.” Would she consider any other 
Cuban leader a good alternative to Castro? “Nobody has 
his standing,” she replied. Asked about her reaction to any 
possible American intervention, she said, “I like the Amer- 
ican people, but they do not belong here. If there were a 
threat I would go down to the beach with a gun with all 
the others.” 

Two young women at Copélia, Havana’s main ice 
cream parlor, adopted a skeptical though not outright crit- 
ical position regarding the future of Cuban socialism. 
When asked about the human rights activists, however, 
one of the women remarked, “Those people are just like 
the counterrevolutionaries who planted bombs in cine- 
mas just after the revolution”; her companion nodded in 
vigorous agreement. “They have nothing to offer Cuba.” 

The most vocal opponent of the regime encountered 
by the author was a man in his mid-forties whose mer- 
chant family had lost most of its property through 
confiscations. The only solution for Cuba, he said, would 
be for the United States to invade and kill Castro. Did he 
experience problems with the local political authorities 
because of his views? “Nobody in the neighborhood 
knows my views—I keep them to myself.” 

And then there was a thirty-something intellectual who 
favored a mixed economy and replacement of the Com- 
munist party with a more democratic single party. “Peo- 
ple think of Fidel as one thinks of a father,” she said. “You 


3Author's confidential interview with a United States gov- 
ernment analyst, November 1991, Washington, D.C. 
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may be annoyed with him, and disagree with him, but in 
a crisis you trust that his decisions will be motivated by 
what he thinks is best for the entire family.” 

This tiny cross section of Cuban society is hardly a sta- 
tistically valid sample, but it confirms two conclusions 
reflected in other anecdotal accounts. First, Castro pos- 
sesses a certain “Teflon factor”; many citizens who criti- 
cize his policies still admire him as a historical figure, and 
are reluctant to consider any political alternative that 
would involve disowning him. Second, even the most 
“counterrevolutionary” have little idea what Cuba’s only 
organized opposition—the human rights activists—stands 
for, and expect that an alternative political structure will 
come about through external intervention rather than 
internal agitation. 


FOREIGN PARTNERS 

Cuba's future is influenced not only by government 
strategies and the reactions of the Cuban people but by 
international events. Among the most important foreign 
partners influencing Cuba's future are the republics of the 
former Soviet Union. They no longer have an ideological 
motivation to assist Cuba, and their strategic motivation 
is considerably diminished. However, at least some of the 
former republics may continue trade relations. For one 
thing, in 1991 Soviet-Cuban trade was no longer reliant 
on subsidies, so individual republics would not gain much 
by switching to other suppliers.3 

In addition, most of them need Cuba’s sugar. While 
Cuba’s 1991 price was considerably higher than the world 
market price at which less than one-fifth of the world’s 
sugar changes hands, it was close to the price paid by the 
United States and the European Community for similar 
long-term guaranteed supply contracts. The United States 
has tried to locate other sources of sugar in the hope that 
the former republics would abandon Havana, but has dis- 
covered that alternative supplies are available only at 
higher prices. 

Economic chaos in the republics and the disappearance 
of the last vestiges of ideological solidarity after the August 
coup attempt mean that supplies from the former Soviet 
Union will inevitably decline substantially in 1992. But 
some oil deliveries will probably continue as payment for 
goods the former republics need from Cuba. Cuba already 
has bilateral contracts with five of them, including Russia. 

A second critical category of foreign partners is found 
in Latin America. Cuba has ceased all aid to insurgents in 
the region, and is energetically wooing its Latin neighbors, 
hoping for expanded trade opportunities and diplomatic 
allies. Latin American reaction has been divided. The so- 
called Group of Three, comprising Mexico, Venezuela, 
and Colombia, argues that Cuba's internal political system 
can be influenced more through diplomatic and economic 
interchange than through intense isolation and pressure; 
they have offered to mediate between Washington and 
Havana. The influence-through-contact argument is also 
supported, in varying degrees, by Brazil, Peru, and Chile. 
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The Group of Three governments have been in close 
contact with Castro, urging him to implement more radi- 
cal economic and political reforms. Since two of the three 
member states possess oil, observers speculate that they 
may gain more influence if petroleum deliveries from the 
former Soviet Union drop sharply. Cuba has proposed that 
Mexico use its excess refining capacity in return for oil 
supplies, but Mexico has not accepted the offer. 

When Cuba sponsored a United Nations resolution 
calling the United States embargo a violation of human 
rights, the Latin American countries did not support it, 
creating a setback in Cuba’s diplomatic overtures. In his 
interview, Castro blamed the United States for pressuring 
the Latin American countries to abstain, but predicted 
United States policy would eventually backfire. “The gov- 
ernments are increasingly tired of those who give orders 
from outside,” he said, “[because] there is solidarity. . . 
among the Latin American masses regarding Cuba... . 
surrender or subservience to the United States can politi- 
cally weaken any government.” 

Although this is an overstatement, Castro does have a 
point. There are still important leftist constituencies in 
many Latin American states who are growing uneasy 
about their government's increasing trade and diplomatic 
ties with the United States. Standing up to Washington 
regarding Cuba is one relatively inexpensive way to pla- 
cate those constituencies. 

Spain, one of Cubas most important foreign investors, 
also argues that contact rather than isolation will encour- 
age internal Cuban reform. However, Madrid combines 
this with vigorous efforts to help Cuba’s beleaguered 
human rights community. Its embassy in Havana has 
taken over some functions previously provided by the 
United States Interest Section, publicizing incidents of 
human rights abuses and, going even further than Wash- 
ington, energetically facilitating delivery of supplies to 
activists. Spain seems to assume that it is in a better posi- 
tion to support the activists since, unlike the United States, 
it has economic leverage with Castro. In his interview, 
however, Castro flatly stated that even if critical trade part- 
ners objected to the treatment of activists, Cuban govern- 
ment policy would not change because “the revolution 
has to defend itself.” 

The only important foreign actor not rethinking its 
approach to Cuba is, ironically, the United States. Parts of 
the American academic community, moderate Cuban- 
American organizations, and some human rights activists 
in Cuba have argued that a less confrontational posture 
would undermine Castro’ political base more effectively 
than confrontation, because it would limit the Cuban 
leaders ability to appeal to Cuban nationalism and divert 
blame for the island’s economic predicament. 

Official United States policy remains largely unrespon- 
sive to these ideas. In mid-1991 the embargo was tight- 
ened, cutting remittances Cuban-Americans are allowed 
to send to relatives in Cuba and limiting the fees payable 
to the Cuban Interest Section for visa processing. Exten- 


sion of the embargo to American subsidiaries in third 
countries remains under consideration in Congress. 
President George Bush made one helpful statement in 
1991, declaring on May 20 that the United States had no 
aggressive intentions toward Cuba. However, in the same 
speech he called Castro a “dictator” and demanded that 
Cuba hold “fully free and fair elections under international 
supervision” before relations could improve. The impact 
of the speech was also somewhat blunted by the date of 
its delivery. The United States considers May 20 the 
anniversary of Cuban independence. Most Cubans con- 
sider it the anniversary of the Platt Amendment to the 
Cuban constitution, which gave Washington the right to 
intervene in Cuban affairs. The resumption of Caribbean 
military maneuvers after United States forces returned 
from the Persian Gulf war in early 1991, including 
rehearsal of a Cuba invasion, also caused Bush’s words to 
ring hollow. Speculation by sectors of the United States 
government that Washington might eventually have to 
consider “humanitarian intervention” in Cuba did further 
damage, even though this apparently did not represent 
official policy. In short, the cold war continues in the 
Caribbean even as it melts virtually everywhere else. 


CAN A SOCIALIST CUBA-SURVIVE? 

Can Cuba establish market enclaves rapidly enough to 
forestall economic chaos, yet slowly enough to ensure the 
containment of the politically destabilizing influence of 
the enclaves? If the August 1991 coup in the Soviet Union 
had not occurred, Cuba probably could have struck that 
delicate balance. Now the outcome is less certain. Will the 
short-term economic plans tide the economy over until 
the long-term strategy produces results? If the republics 
of the former Soviet Union continue to provide oil, even 
at reduced amounts, the short-term strategy could work, 
but if the oil stops flowing and alternative supplies are not 
found survival becomes more doubtful. Will the political 
strategy of long-term ideological efforts, partial democra- 
tization, and short-term repression maintain the current 
leadership's authority? The possibility of a successful out- 
come cannot be rejected, particularly if the United States 
continues to help Castro link economic conditions to 
nationalism. 

In his interview, the aging Castro revealed that he is a 
proud man who does not want to change. In that he 
resembles many other socialist leaders whose systems are 
now on the proverbial “dust heap of history.” Unlike his 
fallen colleagues, however, Castro showed in the same 
encounter that he is an intelligent leader who is fully in 
touch with reality and who knows he must adjust some 
of Cuba’s economic structures to permit the country to 
interact profitably with the new international order. Thus: 
while the “Fidelista” system is clearly more fragile than 
ever, its overthrow cannot be considered a foregone 
conclusion. Castro may prove to be motivated more by 
survival instincts than by Marxist theory, and may yet 
again land on his feet. 


The exultation that greeted Jean-Bertrand Aristide’s election to the presidency in Haiti 
was cut short by his overthrow last September. As international sanctions and negotia- 
tions attempt to return him to power, Anthony Maingot examines why Aristide was 
ousted: “Haitian politics. . .is a deadly game in which there are no second prizes; win- 
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Haiti and Aristide: The Legacy of History 
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emocracy,” Haitian President Jean-Bertrand 

Aristide told the United Nations, “has won out 

for good, the roots are growing stronger and 
stronger.” This was September 25, 1991. One week later, 
Aristide (“Titide” to his followers) was deposed in a 
coup d'état. The regime of the only internationally 
certified, freely elected president of Haiti had lasted 
seven months. The Haitian people who had cast their 
votes for the changes Aristide promised were robbed of 
their hopes. 

Was there any foundation for these public hopes and 
for Aristide’s optimism before the UN? Does his fall 
reveal anything new about the processes of power and 
politics in Haiti? 


THE HEAVY HAND OF THE PAST 

Any analysis of Haiti must begin with history if for 
no other reason than the fact that few people in the 
modern world have paid a higher price for their nation- 
hood than the Haitians. They secured their indepen- 
dence not through negotiations in the palaces of Europe 
but on their island's battlefields. Despite, or perhaps 
because of this, they have gone through an anguished 
and violent search for the meaning and ultimate purpose 
of their nation. In Haiti historical accounts are often 
retold in the present tense, and there is always a distinct 
feeling that memories are especially long about perceived 
grievances. Perhaps the first grievance is a pervasive 
sense that when push comes to shove, Haiti stands 
alone. It is not an altogether irrational sentiment. 


ANTHONY P. MAINGOT is a professor of sociology at Florida Inter- 
national University and editor of Hemisphere, a magazine of 
Latin American and Caribbean studies. His most recent book is 
Small Country Development and International Labor Flows: 
Experiences in the Caribbean (Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 
1991). He was an observer to the 1987 and 1990 presidential 
elections in Haiti. 
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The first explicit rejection of Haiti as a member of the 
hemisphere came in 1825, when Simón Bolivar, the lib- 
erator of northern South America, organized the 
Congress of Panama in an attempt to unify the region's 
newly independent states. Bolivar had instructed that 
neither the United States nor Haiti be invited because 
“they each present special inconveniences.” The United 
States “inconvenience” was already evident in its impe- 
rialistic inclinations. The Haitian case was much more 
complex, but in the final analysis came down to one 
thing: race. Haitians were “Africans.” 

Lobbying by the Colombians and Central Americans 
eventually led to an invitation for the United States; the 
Haitians, however, did not have a single friend at court. 
In fact, the two delegates sent by Bolivar to the congress 
were given these instructions: “The government. . . 
regards with repugnance the idea of treating Haiti with 
the same considerations of etiquette generally main- 
tained between civilized nations. .. . On this score you 
are authorized to evade any topic which has as [its] 
object recognizing the independence of Haiti.” 

This mirrored the United States position. A researcher 
attempting to understand the American stance discov- 
ers many Haitian diplomatic initiatives filed with the fol- 
lowing note appended: “Not to be answered (by 
direction of the President).” 

_What crime had Haitians committed to deserve such 
severe treatment? They had vowed to liberate slaves in 
the hemisphere, by force if necessary. Recognition for 
Haiti was eventually purchased from France for an 
astronomical figure. This partly explains the vicious 
cycle of unpayable foreign loans, tax squeezes, and tax 
rebellions that have kept the island in turmoil for most 
of its history. 

Paralleling the isolation and discrimination of the 
international community was the pervasive absence of 
any sense of national or political cohesion. Should Haiti 
be an empire, as some early rulers thought, or should it 
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be a republic, the choice of most of its leaders? If a 
republic, should the president serve for life? Or should 
he rule for a predetermined period? The clamor for one’s 
hero to be made president for life is not dead: before his 
overthrow, Haitian crowds chanted, “Titide, President a 
vie!” He, of course, rejected any such idea. However, 
only two presidents in the island's history have relin- 
quished power voluntarily; and by the time the second 
resigned in disgust in 1879, Haiti had had 69 “revolu- 
tions,” and the worst was yet to come. 

In the final analysis all this mattered only to what the 
peasants, who make up 90 percent of the population, 
would call les grands nègres, the “big men,” that is, those 
who aspired to and played for power in the “republic” 
of the capital city, Port-au-Prince. As the people have 
always said, the elites own the deck of cards; they do the 
shuffling and, of course, the constant reshuffling. 


THE US OCCUPATION AND HAITIAN POLITICS 

In 1915, United States President Woodrow Wilson, 
who had taken to heart Teddy Roosevelts recommenda- 
tion that with the opening up of the Panama Canal the 
United States would have to become the region’s police- 
man, sent the Marines into Haiti. The justification was 
the total breakdown of law and order after a massacre of 
political prisoners in the Presidential Palace, but the real 
reason was geopolitical. Once there, that other side of 
American behavior abroad, republican humanitarian- 
ism, also came into play. Unfortunately, it did more bad 
than good, because it was a humanitarianism fraught 
with the rotten stuff of Jim Crow racism. By the time the 
Marines exited in 1934, they had pacified the country 
by killing between 2,500 and 3,500 Haitian “guerrillas” 
but left a bitter legacy. Today that intervention remains 
a ready target for Haitians who would pin every ill— 
from militarism to dictatorship—on the Americans. 

It is true that the American occupation and creation 
of a “professional” military force bequeathed a fact of 
extraordinary significance for the future of Haitian poli- 
tics: it eliminated the peasant guerrilla. In a barren coun- 
try such as Haiti, guerrillas have been no match for an 
organized military force that enjoys aerial observation 
and surveillance capabilities. Thus occurred the genesis 
of the fundamental principle of Haitian politics: whoever 
can control the army in the city controls uncontested 
state power. Only splits in the army, not degrees of pop- 
ular support, bring down governments in Haiti. 

The conflicts that occurred between the end of the 
occupation and the rise of Francois (Papa Doc) Duva- 
lier in 1957 were traditional ones between black and 
mulatto elites and their supporters in the army. Much of 
this changed in the first years of the Duvalier presidency. 
Faced with a rebellious officer corps, Duvalier first built 
two counterforces: a paramilitary guard soon nicknamed 
the “Tontons Macoute,” and then the much larger 
National Security Volunteers. Second, he instituted— 


and systematically carried out—the death penalty for 


conspiracy, whether actual or even seriously contem- 
plated. 

This sketch of Haitian political history highlights the 
second fundamental operating principle of Haitian pol- 
itics: it is a deadly game in which there are no second 
prizes; winning is everything. Call it holistic intransi- 
gence. This certainly explains the overthrow of Aristide. 
But it also partly explains Aristide’s unwillingness to 
compromise with those who overthrew him. 

While Aristide possesses some characteristics of 
Haitian political culture, he does not exhibit them all. 
He is certainly not as cold-blooded as the greatest sur- 
vivor in modern Haitian history, Papa Doc Duvalier. 
Many of his most ardent followers, however, were not 
as hesitant to exact blood vengeance. The story, then, is 
a complex one combining continuities with a violent 
past, attempted changes by an idealistic group, and 
above all, the dramatic figure of Jean-Bertrand Aristide. 


THE POLITICS OF CHAOS 
AND ARISTIDE’S ELECTION 

National and international revulsion at the attack by 
armed thugs on Aristide’s St. Jean Bosco Church on 
September 11, 1988—which left 13 dead and 70 
wounded—led to the overthrow of Henri Namphy’s mil- 
itary government on September 18. Another wing of the 
military was ready to occupy the Presidential Palace. It 
was time to put one’s hopes on yet another uniformed 
man, namely General Prosper Avril, who was once a 
loyal servant of the Duvaliers—a true wolf in sheep's 
clothing. Hope has to spring eternal among those who 
follow Haitian events, even though that hope invariably 
flies in the face of incontrovertible experience. “Of the 
four governments to rule Haiti since the departure of 
Jean-Claude Duvalier,” United States Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Caribbean Affairs Richard Melton 
said after the coup, “we judge the Avril government as 
offering the best, and perhaps the last real chance for 
democratic reform in Haiti for the foreseeable future.” 

Melton spoke too soon. Although the bloody attack 
on Aristide and his parishioners had triggered the coup, 
that event should have alerted Haiti watchers to the dis- 
integration in the military. A series of purges in the post- 
Duvalier period had fissured the military hierarchy. And 
this at a time when the benefits from smuggling (from 
toothpaste to illegal drugs) were increasing the per- 
quisites of a military career. Indiscipline and greed are 
fatal to any organized body, and perhaps even more so 
to one that has a monopoly on force. It is therefore 
important to note that the coup that brought down 
Namphy was led by Sergeant Joseph Hébreaux and his 
noncommissioned officer colleagues. It was the first 
entry into Haitian politics of the ti soldats (little soldiers), 
a fact that gave the more populist-oriented some hope. 
It should not have—Haiti was sliding toward anarchy. 

Paralleling the collapse of military discipline was the 
rise of a series of paramilitary groups, again without any 


known central command. Haitians called them variously 
grupes sans maman (groups without mothers), zenglendo 
(bandits), or simply escadrons de la mort (death squads). 

In March 1990 the pattern of apparently uncontrol- 
lable anarchic behavior—strikes, crime, roving gangs— 
brought down the Avril regime. This time General 
Hérard Abraham was the savior, mainly because he did 
not take the presidential sash himself but rather 
bestowed it on Ertha Pascal-Trouillot, a Supreme Court 
justice. 

Abraham won the respect of a wide array of foreign 
groups, from the Organization of American States (OAS) 
to President Jimmy Carters special electoral observation 
team. The state machinery, however, was in an advanced 
state of decomposition. Military units in outlying towns 
refused to accept the officers assigned by Abraham. Pas- 
cal-Trouillot admitted that her government was unable 
to collect taxes and pay its employees. Even the com- 
mittee Abraham set up for the free elections he had 
called was said to be penniless. 

Haiti thus held its first truly democratic elections on 
December 16, 1990, in a state of near anarchy and with 
a bankrupt government. The elections were carried out 
with foreign funding (an estimated $40 million), under 
foreign supervision (civilian and military), and even 
with foreign management. 

These were the elections that Aristide swept with a 
movement called Se Lavalas (We will wash away). 


ENTER JEAN-BERTRAND ARISTIDE 

Aristide never gave the appearance of being a con- 
ventional seeker of formal political office. In fact, he 
made a distinct point of dismissing constitutional and 
party politics as irrelevant. 

Asked as late as May 1990 whether he had political 
ambitions, he responded, “I do not suffer from that sick- 
ness.” And yet he constantly advocated and called for 
political change. So sudden and unexpected was Aris- 
tides entry into the 1990 electoral campaign that he was 
not listed in the May 29, 1990, election handbook pre- 
pared by the National Democratic Institute for Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

Who, then, was Father Aristide? 

Born in 1954, Aristide was the son of an educated 
and devoutly Roman Catholic Haitian family. After join- 
ing the Salesian teaching order he pursued advanced 
studies in the Dominican Republic, Israel, and Canada. 
Thoroughly influenced by the more radical wing of 
Latin American liberation theology, Aristide was an early 
member of what came to be known as the Ti L’égliz (Lit- 
tle Church). His antagonism to the established Church 
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` hierarchy was equaled only by his dislike of the local 


bourgeoisie. In sermons from St. Jean Bosco Church in 
the Port-au-Prince slum of La Saline, Aristide frequently 
used biblical passages to preach rebellion. Advocating 
theright of the common people to defend themselves, 
Aristide would quote from the Gospel of St. Luke, where 
Christ is cited as saying, “And he that hath no sword, let 
him sell his garment and buy one.” 

Neither Aristide nor his followers seemed to have 
accumulated any swords. His followers defended him 
by their willingness to die for him. A human shield 
appeared to be his only protection. No one can read 
Amy Wilentz’s account of Aristide and not be moved by 
the apparently total and unconditional devotion of his 
supporters, even as he seemed to welcome martyrdom.1 

In the 1988 attack during his service at St. Jean Bosco 
Church, Aristide had to be forcibly moved to safety by 
his parishioners. Whether because of raw courage or 
some irrational aspect of his personality, Aristide’s many 
brushes with—and miraculous escapes from—death 
have become part of his charisma. “Mister Miracles” 
they call him. It would be a true miracle, indeed, if such 
constant confrontations with brutality and death did not 
affect his personality. They appear to have done just that. 
A newspaper report from the foreign journalist group 
that is closest to him described Aristide this way: “Ner- 
vous by disposition, Aristide suffers from periodic pros- 
trations that leave him virtually out of touch with the 
world around him. He has on occasion appeared cata- 
tonic, almost haunted, as if totally overwhelmed by 
some frozen image of the most recent blood-letting.”2 

His was more a messianic movement than a cam- 
paign. “You see,” Aristide told a veteran Haiti watcher, 
“I don’t have to campaign. It’s the people who will do 
the campaigning.” He had, he said, “accepted this ren- 
dezvous with history”; he was “one with the Haitian 
spirit.” Certainly his status as a priest, even though 
expelled from the Salesian order, contributed to this 
nearly ethereal image. “Titide’s not like the others,” 
exclaimed a market woman. “He does not have any 
woman, so he wouldn't be spending the country’s money 
on fancy cars and diamond necklaces. He’s pure.” Noth- 
ing here of the traditional Haitian-Caribbean macho 
man. The aura of purity and cleansing the Se Lavalas 
movement invoked was a winning combination; Aris- 
tide won nearly 70 percent of the vote in an election that 
attracted 85 percent of the electorate. He swept every 
section of the island. It was a national victory. 


THE ARISTIDE INTERREGNUM 
Midway through the Aristide administration, a source 


. in the Presidential Palace told the press, “An adversary 


you can argue with is better than a blundering ally.” 
Aristides political problem had been evident from the 
start. Surrounded by ideologues and idealists, all politi- 
cal amateurs, Aristide never seemed able to distinguish 
friend from foe. Worse, he never seemed interested in 
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the profane art of political maneuvering. In fact, he 
seemed to excel at turning allies into opponents. It need 
not have been that way. Despite social chaos and the 
bankruptcy of the state, Aristide had several things going 
for him in addition to his massive popular support. 


e The January 7, 1991, coup attempted by former 
Duvalierists under Roger Lafontant was quashed 
by loyalist troops and massive public protests. 
His most dangerous known enemy was now in 
jail, and many others were in flight. 


e The international community responded 
enthusiastically to his electoral victory. French 
President Francois Mitterrand received him in 
Paris (the first Haitian president so invited); the 
United States restored, and doubled, its direct aid 
to the Haitian government, which had been 
suspended since the aborted elections of 1987. 


e The leading opposition figures, Marc Bazin and 
Louis Dejoie 3d, pledged to settle their policy 
differences in the parliament, not in the street. 


But several acts of commission or omission weakened 
Aristides hand early on. 


e His failure to speak out forcibly against mob 
violence by his followers. The practice of père 
lebrun (putting a burning tire around an enemy's 
neck) was never sufficiently condemned. More 
than 100 perceived Aristide enemies were so 
executed after the failed Lafontant coup. And 
Aristide’s already strained relations with the 
Church hierarchy deteriorated dramatically after 
the Papal Nunciature and Haitis oldest cathedral 
were burned to the ground, and the papal 
nuncio and his Zairean deputy were then beaten 
and: made to walk nearly naked down the street. 


e His arrest on April 4, 1991, of former President 
Pascal-Trouillot on vague and unsubstantiated 
conspiracy charges. Fear of arbitrary arrest 
spread through the already wary opposition 
ranks. 


e His sweeping purges of the army top command, 
including the retirement in July of General 
Abraham, who had managed the peaceful 
transfer of power. Traditional Haitian military 
apprehensions about civilian intentions 
intensified. 


e His sudden, and some say intemperate and 
threatening, request in mid-April that the 
“monied classes” contribute millions of dollars 
to the state. He gave them four days to do so. It 


reminded some of Duvalier’s notorious 
“voluntary contributions” campaigns. 


All of this could have been managed or at least 
explained away if Aristide had not committed his most 
costly error: marginalizing, then antagonizing and even- 
tually attacking his own political party and its followers 
in the legislature. This behavior best revealed not only 
Aristide’s modus operandi but how soon and completely 
he had acquired the Haitian habit of emphasizing the 
presidency as the only significant office. 

Although it held only 40 of the 110 seats in parlia- 
ment, Aristide’s National Front for Change and Democ- 
racy (FNDC) initially controlled the presidency and 
other significant posts in that legislature. It was with his 
own party that Aristide had his major confrontations as 
it attempted to exercise checks and balances on the exec- 
utive, the single most important feature of the 1987 con- 
stitution. Many parties had participated in drawing up 
that constitution and took their role in the new politics 


‘seriously. They were indignant about being ignored in 


appointments, policies, or, indeed, even informal con- 
sultation. 

Not surprisingly, it was Aristides own FNDC legisla- 
tors who began to call for the resignation of Aristide’s 
prime minister, René Préval, and it was this group that 
was violently threatened with individual père lebruns if 
they proceeded with their plans. Under pressure from 
the executive, the FNDC lost control over parliament to 
minor opposition parties. One of these, the minuscule 
National Patriotic Movement-November 28, secured the 
presidency of the Senate, making its leader, Dejean 
Belizaire, a formidable opponent of Aristide’s. Belizaire 
would emerge as one of the legislative leaders opposing 
Aristide’s return to the presidency after his ouster. 

By early May the complaints about Aristide’s style had 
become a chorus. The president was, they said, sur- 
rounded by incompetent “yes men”; he did not “trust 
people.” Others spoke of a “Jekyll-and-Hyde” approach 
to issues. Human rights activist and Aristide supporter 
Jean-Claude Bajeux summed up the situation: “Aris- 
tide,” he lamented, “has established himself as the parish 
priest of the National Palace.” 

No one, however, predicted a significant political cri- 
sis. The army was thought to have been brought under 
civilian control. The government had secured a $422- 
million loan from a World Bank-led consortium, and the 
United States ambassador, Alvin P. Adams, Jr., com- 
mented that Aristide “has gotten off to a very credible 
start. The process is well begun.” Even the formerly 
skeptical business community was cheered by what it 
perceived as a new realism on Aristide’s part. 

In September Aristide made a triumphal trip to the 
UN, and received keys to the cities of New York and 
Miami. On September 30, the day after his return to 
Haiti, Aristide was overthrown by what was apparently a 
rabble of soldiers and police. The ti soldats brutally sup- 


pressed public protests, and the president was coura- 
geously freed from detention and escorted to the airport 
by the French and United States ambassadors. 


WHAT TO EXPECT? 

The accusation that the Haitian elite and the army 
overthrew Aristide is certainly unimpeachable. But it 
does not tell the whole story. After all, no one, certainly 
not Aristide, ever entertained the illusion that the bour- 
geoisie was his friend. The same holds true for many of 
the corrupt bureaucrats and military men. Their inter- 
ests were direct targets of Aristide’s speeches and poli- 
cies. The task is not to ask who were his class enemies 
but rather, who were his steadfast friends, and did 
they—could they—make any difference in the boiling 
Haitian political caldron? 

Part of the answer to the first part of the question can 
be approached from the angle of the experienced editor 
of Haitis Le Nouvelliste, who wrote on August 30, 1991, 
that the “fratricidal” struggle for power between Aristide 
and his Selavalassien clique and the members of the 
FNCD could “end in a catastrophe.” The explanation 
was relatively simple: The former have the mantle of 
newness, honesty, and sincerity, and the latter have the 
political sagacity and contacts. 

Ah, Niccold, where were you when Aristide and his 
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crusaders needed you! With his constitutional-institu- 
tional space shrinking, Aristide turned to what he did 
best—haranguing the masses. Day after day, from one 
end of the island to the other, the president and his 
prime minister personally dealt with the increasing mil- 
itary mutinies, strikes, food protests, and land disputes. 
Aristide’s efficiency plunged even as his popularity 
soared. And this created a negative cycle: the lower the 
ability to cope with “conventional” politics (in the 


. Haitian sense), the greater the appeal to populism, 


which, in turn, makes more apprehensive, aroused, and 


- dangerous the practitioners of conventional politics. In 


Haiti, from time immemorial, it is the latter who have 
held the trump cards. 

In his superbly revealing study of Haitian politics, 
David Nicholls cautions that when Haitians quote the 
proverb, “Apré bon dié sé léta” (After God comes the 
state), “it is not the goodness or the benevolence of God 
that people have in mind; it is rather His remoteness, 
unpredictability, and power.”3 

If this is true of God, how much truer it must be of 
the state, which is especially feared by that mass of dis- 
possessed—and increasingly displaced—peasants. For 
200 years the meager yet amazingly munificent cow 
called the state has nurtured a small elite and a much 
larger middle sector. The Kingdom of Heaven might well 
belong to the 85 percent who are Aristides beloved poor, 
but the key to these pearly gates is held by the 15 per- 
cent who use the state to avoid joining the great 
unwashed. This key eluded Aristide. 





“Nicaragua’s politics are closely followed in El Salvador and Guatemala. . . . [T]he diverse 
political actors in [these two countries] will surely arrive at their own conclusions about 
_the lessons of Nicaragua’s experience. The conclusions they reach will be tested by a Cen- ’ 
tral America that has decidedly changed since the decade of revolution and revolution- 


ary insurgency.” 


The Fading of the Revolutionary Era 
in Central America 


BY FORREST D. COLBURN 


n era of revolution and revolutionary insurgency 
A has apparently ended in Central America. In 

Nicaragua the Sandinista regime was replaced in 
1990 with the elected government of Violeta Barrios de 
Chamorro. On January 2, 1992, the government of El Sal- 
vador and the Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front 
(FMLN) signed an agreement to end the country’s 12 years 
of civil war. And continued negotiations between the gov- 
ernment and guerrilla groups in Guatemala appear promis- 
ing. The collapse of socialism in eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union gives the impression to many inside and out- 
side Central America that it is futile to try to transform 
small, impoverished countries through revolution. The 
United States has fostered an alternative: all five Central 
American countries are now led by democratically elected 
civilians and in each country the basic institutions of lib- 
eral democracy are in place. 

The passing of this era does not simply mean that bids 
for revolution in Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Guatemala 
have been defeated or exhausted and that liberal democ- 
racy has triumphed. In the last decade the.three countries, 
which have suffered so much anguish, have undergone 
profound changes. What are the implications, for exam- 
- ple, of the fact that one in five Salvadorans lives outside El 
Salvador? What significance is there in the fact that one- 
third of Guatemalans belong to evangelical churches? 
What are the consequences of Sandinista labor organiza- 
tions? And what is the impact of the reduction in 
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Nicaragua's cotton crop—the largest generator of foreign 
exchange and employment—to one-tenth its 1977 level? 

These questions are difficult to answer individually. 
Collectively they suggest how society, economy, and state 
in Central America were transformed during the 1980s. In 
a surreal fashion, the isthmus has become strangely mod- 
ern, with some characteristics of postindustrial states amid 
the region’s traditional poverty: citizens are politically 
informed, active, and organized; there is a constant inter- 
national flow of people, goods, and capital; and economies 
are increasingly dependent on services rather than agri- 
culture and industry. 

Authority may be as centralized as ever in Central 
America, but power is now dispersed and localized. More- 
over, unlike Mexico after the Revolution of 1910-1920 or 
Colombia after the civil war of 1946-1958, the insurrec- 
tions in Central America have not led to a desire for polit- 
ical accommodation. The net political result of the era of 
insurrection is that the region is more politicized and fac- 
tionalized, and therefore more difficult to govern. 


REVOLUTIONARIES RECONSIDER 

Over the last few years erstwhile revolutionaries in Cen- 
tral America have rethought their convictions. The pause 
was provided by the Sandinista regime’ intractable difficul- 
ties and ensuing electoral defeat in February 1990, as well 
as the collapse of socialism in eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. The latter is more than an issue of political 
philosophy. Throughout much of the Sandinista regime's 
tenure, assistance from the Soviet Union equaled twice the 
value of Nicaraguan exports. As a sympathizer from 
Argentina concluded in 1987, “Assistance from the 
‘advanced revolutions is essential to guarantee the initial 
viability of social revolutions in less-developed and highly 
dependent economies.”1 With the present prospect of no 
foreign assistance, social revolution no longer appears a 
tenable option in Central America. Examples of this 
changed thinking abound. One former Sandinista coman- 
dante, Luis Carrión, is studying at the Harvard University 


Kennedy School of Government. The Sandinista newspa- 
per, Barricada, has changed its masthead: gone is the guer- 
rilla firing an automatic rifle from atop a barricade, and the 
picture of Sandino has been replaced with a picture of his 
hat. 

Published interviews with members of El Salvador's 
FMLN suggest that at least the organization's leadership 
has retreated from its heady ambitions of the early 1980s. 
The Guatemalan guerrilla groups, united into the 
Guatemalan National Revolutionary Unity (URNG), are 
less open about their aspirations, but their willingness to 
negotiate with the intransigent Guatemalan government 
also suggests moderation. 

While revolution and socialism may seem increasingly 
untenable to the Central American armed left, this has not 
led to a decline in militancy. The left has evidently replaced 
its interest in seizing the state and using it to remake soci- 
ety with less ambitious drives to control resources or ter- 
ritory. At the same time, the left hopes to incite society to 
make claims on a state that it grudgingly acknowledges 
must be run by the “bourgeoisie.” Thus the defeated San- 
` dinistas cling to their hold on the military, the police, and 
the unions, and implore their fellow Nicaraguans to make 
demands on Chamorro’s government. In El Salvador the 
FMLN is negotiating not only its protection from the 
armed forces but also integration into the armed forces and 
the police, and control of the territory it has held for much 
of the civil war. The armed left has become, or is becom- 
ing, more than just a political party; it is attempting to be a 
government within a government. 

By doing so the left can better shield itself from recrim- 
ination, control resources, and create a stronger pulpit 
from which to evangelize. But the government is disad- 
vantaged because power, resources, and even territory have 
become factionalized. In the extreme a country can 
become a collection of fiefdoms with the government 
weakened to the point that it engages in little more than 
sporadic attempts at negotiating compromises. 

This may be the fate of Nicaragua, where one of the 
most ominous developments is the reemergence of the 
counterrevolutionaries, the contras. Some disbanded con- 
tras have regrouped and taken up arms. These groups, 
called recontra by Nicaraguans, have not yet undertaken 
serious military acts. Predictably, their reconstitution has 
prompted the reinstatement of some Sandinista militias. 
But the Nicaraguan army, still called the People’s Sandin- 
ista army, has also closed bases in the territory occupied 
by the recontra. It seems everyone can have his own 
fiefdom from which to make demands on a forever 
bankrupt state. A possible future parallel in El Salvador 
can be seen with the Salvadoran Anti-Communist Front’s 
threat to unleash “a truly bloody war” if peace is reached 
between the government and the FMLN. 

Hope for an alternative to these gloomy trends was 
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placed on the first party congress of the Sandinista 
National Liberation Front (FSLN), held in July 1991. The 
central questions were the extent of the FSLN5 “rethink- 
ing” and the vision it would present to match the aspira- 
tions of the left with the contemporary realities of Central 
America. But nothing new emerged from the 400 delegates 
attending the congress. Revealingly, all seven members of 
the national directorate were reelected, and former Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega Saavedra was confirmed as party leader 
(with the quaint title of secretary general). The directorate 
was enlarged with the addition of former Vice President 
Sergio Ramirez and René Núñez, brother of the late 
national directorate member Carlos Núñez. Daniel's 
brother, Humberto Ortega Saavedra, continues to serve as 
chief of Nicaragua's armed forces and by the terms of his 
appointment does not serve (at least publicly) on the 
FSLN’s national directorate, of which he was long a mem- 
ber. The congress thus produced no new vision, no new 
strategy, and no new leadership. 


DISSATISFACTION IN CIVIL SOCIETY 

Central America’s decade of conflict also altered civil 
society, the collection of groups such as labor organizations 
that provide a buffer between the people and the state. The 
intense politicization of the period was accompanied by 
the mobilization of many groups previously marginalized 
from politics. A diverse set of organizations was established 
and expectations rose. But the failure of revolutionary 
movements and the economic crises have left many peo- 
ple angry and militant. In Nicaragua some labor and peas- 
ant groups have broken ranks with the FSLN. Union 
takeovers and strikes are frequently at variance with the 
stance of Sandinista leadership. For example, in early 
November a leader of health workers marching on the 
Ministry of Labor mocked an accord between the govern- 
ment and the FSLN with the statement “Daniel Ortega has 
the right to issue appeals to workers or anyone else, even 
to Martians, but our position is not negotiable.”2 

In El Salvador the recent peace accord may well lead to 
increased labor strife. Fear of being equated with the 
FMLN’s armed insurrection has dampened the activities of 
the country’s militant unions. But peace—if it material- 
izes—will undermine the state's ability to repress labor agi- 
tation. In Guatemala the situation is arguably worse. While 
armed clashes between the guerrillas and the army are 
now infrequent, two successive governments have not 
been able to halt politically motivated murders and “dis- 
appearances.” Violence is endemic in the country. 

A key question in Central America is the extent to 
which groups like the unions and peasant organizations 
will continue to agitate despite the declining strength of 
revolutionary elites. Revolutionaries not only mobilized 
these groups but also provided a means to channel popu- 
lar frustrations and demands, and when necessary pro- 
vided organizational discipline. Groups within civil society 
may well continue to agitate, but in an anarchical fashion. 
In rural Nicaragua, for example, there have been many 
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spontaneous seizures of land by peasant groups. Some- 

_times the land seized belonged to Sandinista state enter- 
prises or cooperatives, and sometimes it was privately 
owned. Even the estate of the Nicaraguan minister of agri- 
culture was occupied by peasants. 

The membership of the peasant groups, which includes 
both former contras and Sandinista followers, indicates 
that neither the government nor opposition parties have 
been able to represent and mediate the diverse interests of 
civil society. And the violence in Guatemala, much of it 

. perpetrated by police and the armed forces, demonstrates 
that the government is incapable of maintaining control of 
its constituent parts; this invites violent reprisals against 
the entire state apparatus. Together, these problems show 
that not only can the governments of Nicaragua, El Sal- 
vador, and Guatemala barely control their respective soci- 
eties, but that in turn society accords the state little respect 
and legitimacy. 

Civil society in Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Guatemala 
has also been altered by heavy migration out of the region 
and by a dramatic rise in Protestantism. Tradition, politi- 
cal culture, authority structures, and community and 
family ties have been irrevocably reshaped. Revolution- 
ary insurrections failed to improve the lives of the regions 
impoverished majority, but they were successful in sweep- 
ing away much of the weight of the past. The weakening 
of indigenous culture may not contribute to political 
instability, but its decline and the ease with which indi- 
viduals and capital move out of the region retard efforts 
to find solutions to political crises: migration and foreign 
bank accounts offer individual solutions to collective 
problems. And the evidence suggests that many Nica- 
raguans, Salvadorans, and Guatemalans have opted for 
the “exit” solution. 


_ ECONOMIC SCHISMS 

The violence of the 1980s was accompanied by an eco- 
nomic crisis. Production fell, as did exports; budget and 
trade deficits became the norm. Inflation and foreign debt 
rose, and per capita income declined. But as the govern- 
ments of Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Guatemala seek to 

‘restore economic growth, it is increasingly clear that the 
economies have been transformed by what some call “the 
lost decade.” For example, the traditional private sector is 
less engaged in productive activity, more skeptical, and 
more agile financially. 

Data show that the three countries’ exports are weak 
and largely dependent on coffee. Since coffee plants yield a 
harvest for years after they begin bearing fruit, they are in 
a sense a fixed investment (although yields decline in the 
absence of care). Cotton, a crop that must be planted 
yearly and that requires extensive cultivation, has seen a 
dramatic fall in exports. Moreover, Nicaragua and El Sal- 
vador have experienced little of the export diversification 
enjoyed by Costa Rica. Tranquil Costa Rica has less terri- 
tory and a smaller population than Nicaragua, but exports 
nearly four times as much as its northern neighbor. 


Nicaragua and El Salvador pay for only about one-half - 
their imports with exports; Guatemala pays for about 
three-fourths of its imports with exports. Nicaragua and 
El Salvador are kept afloat by a murky combination of for- 
eign aid, borrowing (often a disguised form of foreign aid), 
and remittances from citizens who have emigrated to the 
United States. The last is consequential: it is estimated that 
in Nicaragua earnings from remittances total only slightly 
less than the income from coffee exports. In addition, there 
are foreign exchange gains from the visits of family mem- 
bers, tourism, foreign embassies, and, especially in the case 
of Guatemala, drug trafficking. 

Some members of the private sector continue to invest 
in productive economic activities. But over the last decade 
there has been a dramatic rise in nonproductive commer- 
cial activity, speculation, and racketeering. Thus develops 
the paradox of rural stagnation and urban bustle. Managua 
is crowded with an influx of new cars, many brought by 
the so-called Miami boys; but in northern Nicaragua, the 
virtual collapse of cotton production has brought unem- 
ployment to tens of thousands. Broad-based economic 
recovery in Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Guatemala will 
depend on the revitalization, expansion, and diversification 
of the productive sectors—all of which have been elusive. 

Political instability is the most persistent obstacle to 
engaging in anything more than short-term commercial 
exchange or speculation. However, both the impoverish- 
ment of the economy from instability and the speculation, 
corruption, and racketeering impede political stability. In 
Nicaragua there are deep divisions over what to do with 
the farms and factories nationalized by the Sandinistas. 
The government is justifiably anxious to privatize them 
since most run deficits. But many were saddled with exor- 
bitant debts before their owners left for Miami, and labor- 
ers who have seen a virtual collapse of their real wages 
resent having to return assets to those who live in comfort. 

The Sandinistas have protected the state property they 
distributed to themselves after their electoral defeat. Pop- 
ular resentment of this property grab, which Nicaraguans 
call the piñata, led the National Assembly to pass a bill 
reversing the private appropriation of state property. But 
Chamorro vetoed the anti-pifiata bill to avoid a threatened 
confrontation with the Sandinistas, and on December 14 
the National Assembly sustained her veto. The private sec- 
tor promptly accused her of taking “bland positions in 
dealing with the Sandinistas.” More important, the gov- 
ernment’ inability to clarify the status of contested prop- 
erty and to continue its privatization program has retarded 
Nicaraguan investment and production. 

If peace comes to El Salvador, similar issues will likely 
confront the zones long controlled by the FMLN. In 
Guatemala the more relevant issue is the safety of person- 
nel working in contested areas and the protection of prop- 
erty against sabotage. In all three countries it is often 
difficult to distinguish between crime motivated by des- 
perate poverty and acts of violence perpetrated for obscure 
political reasons. 


Chamorro’s government has enjoyed some economic 
success, especially in reducing government deficits and 
curbing inflation (previously, deficits were covered by 
printing currency). Reducing the army helped accomplish 
these; Humberto Ortega has announced that the force has 
been cut to 21,000 troops. While this and other cuts in 
public employment are absolutely essential to stabilizing 
the country’s economy, they have a short-run cost. Indeed, 
Nicaragua's gross national product is estimated to have 
fallen 6 percent in 1990. Adding to difficulties in 1991 was 
a drought that also affected El Salvador. 

The Chamorro government has also been able to 
reduce Nicaragua's debt by persuading lenders to write off 


loans that are uncollectible. Clearing the books is of more _ 


than symbolic importance: it will help Nicaragua begin 
borrowing again. El Salvadors and Guatemala’s debts, 
while high, are not astronomical, and both countries con- 
tinue to borrow. 


CHALLENGES FOR GOVERNMENT 

Central America’s multifaceted transformation during 
the past decade poses many challenges for government. 
Perhaps the three most important questions are: How will 
new political actors be incorporated? How will politics be 
conducted? And what will be the strategy for economic 
recovery? ™ 

It is too early to answer. these questions completely. In 
some disturbing ways the Chamorro government seems 
to be continuing the long practice of exercising leadership 
by cutting deals in back rooms with the ranking represen- 
tatives of powerful political actors. Although Chamorro 
was elected as the representative of a broad coalition of 
parties, she has governed with the aid of only a narrow cir- 
cle of family members and trusted advisers. More impor- 
tant, after her election she moved beyond the constraints 
of representative democracy and into the closed realm of 
high-level deal-making that has since defined her regime. 

The most consequential and controversial back-room 
deal Chamorro has made gained Sandinista recognition of 
the new government's constitutional power by accepting 
major government concessions that sharply restricted 
those powers. The Sandinistas retain control of the mili- 
tary they created, making them a formidable partner in any 

back-room dealing. 

Chamorro’s leadership is questionable not only because 
it runs against the grain of democratic politics, but also 
because her tactics may be mistaken. As Mark Uhlig has 
persuasively argued: 


By moving into the realm of secret, bartered pacts, 
the government surrendered the power of its over- 
whelming public mandate and unquestioned inter- 
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national legitimacy, and matched its organizational 
weaknesses against the strongest elements of San- 
dinista power. Across a. . .bargaining table from one 
of the continents most experienced and entrenched 
political movements, the new government had no 
leverage whatsoever.3 


Just what has been decided in the back room is unclear. 
But since Chamorro is never publicly criticized by the San- 
dinistas, it is reasonable to wonder whether she obtained 
immunity through a deal with them. 

By caving into “politics as usual,” Chamorro missed an 
opportunity to control the public agenda of Nicaraguan 
politics. Instead, she has become a “paper tiger,” buffeted 
by one unexplained crisis after another, a hostage to San- 
dinista demands. Her situation is reminiscent of that of 
Julio César Méndez Montenegro, the president of 
Guatemala from 1966 to 1970, who remarked that during 
his tenure there were really two presidents, himself and 
the minister of defense, “who kept threatening me with a 
machine gun.” 

But Chamorro is not the only one who has been dis- 
credited. The Sandinistas have abandoned all pretense of 
democratic participation, and instead, like the traditional 
Latin American militaries they had long criticized, demand 
to share power at the point of a gun. The back-room deals 
in Nicaragua stall economic recovery because they prevent 
the resolution of many issues, including property owner- 
ship. Equally important, private deals have eroded faith in 
the government and in the party that serves as the princi- 
pal opposition—the FSLN. The dangers of an absence of 
legitimacy in both the government and the opposition are 
amply demonstrated in Nicaragua: spontaneous strikes, 
property seizures, random violence, and other signs of a 
breakdown in state institutions. 

A more charitable and hopeful interpretation of 
Chamorro’s regime is that the president has ended the 
practice of “winner take all.” Chamorro has made accom- 
modations to ensure an end to violence, yet the accom- 
modations were made because she had no other choice, 
since she did not have the political resources to confront 
the Sandinistas. And it was best for all to avoid an open ` 
confrontation. Some observers have suggested that in time 
democratic practices will take root and the absence of vio- 
lence will allow a resumption in economic activity. No one, 
however, seems to know what kind of economic activity 
will lead to renewed growth. The region is bereft of new 
development strategies. 

Nicaragua's politics are closely followed in El Salvador 
and Guatemala. Nicaragua is the first of the three coun- 
tries to incorporate the “armed left” into politics, and the 
diverse political actors in El Salvador and Guatemala will 
surely arrive at their own conclusions about the lessons 
of Nicaraguas experience. The conclusions they reach will 
be tested by a Central America that has decidedly 
changed since the decade of revolution and revolution- 
ary insurgency. ee N. 
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The Bush administration’s militarization of the drug war has had little effect on cocaine 
production in the Andean countries, whose politics and economies are increasingly driven 
by narcodollars. “The current boom [in cocaine exports] provides employment for hun- 
dreds of thousands of peasants, and is the single most important source of foreign 
exchange for the region’s debt-burdened economies.” 


Cocaine Politics in the Andes 


BY PETER R. ANDREAS AND KENNETH E. SHARPE 


he political and economic landscape of the 

Andean countries of Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia 

is being transformed by a thriving cocaine indus- 
try and an increasingly militarized United States strategy 
to suppress it. The issues that will determine the fate of 
the region in the 1990s—foreign debt, economic crisis, 
civilian-military relations, human rights, democratiza- 
tion, and guerrilla insurgencies—are being shaped by the 
politics of cocaine. 

Coca has long been legally grown and used as a mild 
stimulant by the indigenous people of the Andean high- 
lands. But the explosive world demand for cocaine has 
turned coca into a lucrative export commodity that is 
now the most important component of the regional 
economy. From an economic perspective, cocaine is sim- 
ply the most recent in a long line of primary commodity 
exports from the region, as economically vital as silver, 
rubber, cotton, and tin once were. The current boom 
provides employment for hundreds of thousands of peas- 
ants, and is the single most important source of foreign 
exchange for the region’s debt-burdened economies. 

Bolivia, Peru, and Colombia have been economically 
integrated by a simple division of labor within the 
Andean cocaine industry. Peru and Bolivia specialize in 
the labor-intensive cultivation of the coca shrub and the 
processing of its leaves into a raw paste. Colombia's role 
is largely entrepreneurial and managerial: Colombian 
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traffickers buy coca paste, transport it to processing lab- 
oratories in or near Colombia, and ship the refined 
cocaine through their trafficking networks to distribu- 
tion centers in the United States and Europe. 

Although a majority of the profits remains abroad, the 
cocaine money that returns to the region has enriched a 
new class of entrepreneurs, primarily Colombians, who 
protect their illicit business interests through bribery, 
intimidation, and murder. The consequent spread of cor- 
ruption and violence has had a profound impact on 
Andean society and politics, at times posing a direct 
political challenge to the state's authority. 

Equally significant, cocaine is redefining United 
States-Andean relations in the post—cold war era. With 
the spread of cheap crack cocaine and the dramatic esca- 
lation in drug-related violence on American streets, the 
most serious concerns in the Andean countries—from 
foreign debt to increasing human rights abuses—have 
been subordinated to the drug-control objectives of 
United States policymakers. Economic aid to the Andean 
countries is conditioned on their cooperation with the 
United States war on drugs. United States trade policy 
and loan approval through multilateral lending institu- 
tions are similarly tied to the American antidrug effort. 

Despite the abysmal human rights records of Andean 
militaries, and extensive drug-related corruption within 
their ranks, United States assistance to the military for 
the drug war in the Andes grew from less than $5 mil- 
lion in 1988 to more than $140 million in 1990. The 
drafting of the region’s armed forces into Washington's 
war is part of President George Bush's Andean initiative; 
this five-year strategy was initiated in the fall of 1989 and 
has made the region the centerpiece of the United States 
international drug control effort. With the broad change 
in American security priorities after the cold wars end, 
the region has surpassed Central America as the primary 
recipient of United States military aid in the hemisphere.1 

The politics of cocaine is different in each Andean 
country, but its impact on Peru and Bolivia has impor- 
tant similarities. In a dramatic effort to revive ailing 


economies, the fragile elected governments in these two 
countries have adopted the most severe economic stabi- 
lization programs ever attempted in Latin America. But 
while Peru's and Bolivia’s commitment to bitter eco- 
nomic remedies has been applauded by United States 
officials and the international financial community, the 
success of such programs has depended on the thriving 
drug economy. 

Caught between reliance on the drug trade to sustain 
their economies and the need to retain United States 
support, Peru and Bolivia are going along with Wash- 
ington’s militarized counternarcotics strategy, yet are ulti- 
. mately unwilling and unable to attack the drug economy 
seriously. Meanwhile both the drug trade and the drug 
war are weakening civilian institutions and deepening 
existing problems of violence, human rights abuses, and 
military corruption. , 

Although Colombias economy is larger, healthier, and 
more diversified than Perus or Bolivias, cocaine is deeply 
integrated into it and remains the leading export. Like 
the governments of its Andean neighbors, Colombia has 
declared war on drugs yet turns a blind eye to the influx 
of drug dollars that help boost the Central Bank’ foreign 
exchange reserves. However, most of the regions drug- 
related violence is concentrated in Colombia. Thus the 
governments immediate task has been to restore order 
by taming narcoterrorism directed at the state—primar- 
ily by the drug cartel based in the city of Medellin. The 
violence has been compounded by the battle with 
Colombia’s leftist guerrilla groups, and by the prolifera- 
tion over the past decade of drug-financed paramilitary 
organizations linked to elements in the military. 


BOLIVIA AND COCA DEPENDENCY 

Bolivias present predicament is rooted in the political 
and economic changes that have taken place in the coun- 
try in recent years. The Bolivian military, virtually dis- 
mantled after the 1952 revolution, was rebuilt with United 
States aid to the point that it was able to seize power in 
1964 and rule for 18 years. During this period of military 
rule the Bolivian cocaine industry was born and became 
entrenched. 

In the 1960s Bolivian government planners, with sup- 
port from the United States, encouraged peasant migra- 
tion to the semitropical Chaparé region in the central 
lowlands, in the hope that the area could support agricul- 
tural development. But poor soil quality, inadequate tech- 
nical assistance and credit, and limited infrastructure 
forced increasing numbers of peasants to turn to coca, 
which, unlike most other cash crops, requires virtually no 
capital investment, grows in poor soil, has few pest prob- 
lems, and is easy to harvest and transport. 

With the rising global demand for cocaine in the 1970s 
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and 1980s, the Chaparé became the heart of world coca 
production. The processing end of the trade developed 
across a wider area of the Santa Cruz and the Beni regions, 
which were dominated by agribusiness elites from Santa 
Cruz, members of the military, cattle ranchers, and mer- 
chants in the Beni. Rensselaer Lee, an analyst of the 
cocaine trade, has noted, 


The military regimes of the 1970s provided state 
bank loans that supported the development of the 
cocaine industry; money borrowed ostensibly to 
finance cotton farming and other agricultural ven- 
tures in the Santa Cruz department apparently was 
diverted to building laboratories and other elements 
of a cocaine infrastructure. Narcotrafficking pro- 
vided financial backing for [General Luis] Garcia , 
Meza’s coup in July 1980, and there was a virtual 
symbiosis between drug trafficking and the state 
under [Garcia] Meza’s regime.2 


Garcia Meza stepped down in August 1981 and the 
armed forces finally returned to their barracks in July 
1982, leaving the civilian government of President Hernan 
Siles Zuazo to take office in October of that year in the 
midst of an economic disaster. By 1980 international cred- 
its had dried up and interest rates on Bolivia's loans (the 
country had one of the largest per capita foreign debts in 
the world) had risen dramatically, plunging the country 
into the worst economic crisis in its history. The gross 
national product (GNP) fell 20 percent between 1980 and 
1985. Per capita income declined 30 percent between 
1980 and 1984. Legal exports shrank 25 percent between 
1984 and 1986. When the government turned to printing 
money to cover the growing deficit, inflation skyrocketed 
to 24,000 percent in 1985. The biggest shock to the econ- 
omy occurred in October 1985, when world prices for tin, 
Bolivia's principal legal export, collapsed. And in early 
1986 the price of natural gas, another major Bolivian 
export, plummeted. 

In 1985, in an effort at economic shock treatment, 
newly elected President Victor Paz Estenssoro initiated a 
drastic stabilization program based on International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) guidelines. The currency was 
devalued nearly 100 percent, government subsidies were 
cut, wages were frozen, and state-owned enterprises were 
put up for sale. 

Paz Estenssoro’s successor, Jaime Paz Zamora, has 
remained committed to the stabilization plan since assum- 
ing office in late 1989. In 1990 inflation was brought 
down to 18 percent, the lowest rate in the region. Modest 
annual growth of 2.5 percent in the gross domestic prod- 
uct (GDP), which began after the stabilization program 
was instituted, has been maintained. Between 1987 and 
1990 Bolivia reduced its foreign debt 12 percent by nego- 
tiating buybacks with commercial banks and the United 
States government and a series of partial write-offs with 
the informal group of major creditor countries that make 
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up the Paris Club. (The United States has also supported 
Bolivian reforms by increasing aid to more than $180 mil- 
lion in 1991.) Exports have risen, although Bolivia still 
spends almost 25 percent of its total export earnings to 
Service its debt. Bolivia has also followed IMF guidelines 
in lowering government deficits through privatization, and 
by the end of 1991 about 300 state firms were up for sale. 

Rarely mentioned, however, is the not-so-secret ingre- 
dient of Bolivia’s economic “success” story: coca. The coca 
economy generates as much foreign exchange as all other 
Bolivian exports combined, and provides a critical cush- 
ion for many of those left unemployed as a result of the 
governments austerity program. For example, since 1985 
about 45,000 state jobs in mining and public administra- 
tion have been eliminated; factory shutdowns resulting 
from liberalized import policies have led to an additional 
35,000 layoffs. But the coca trade now employs about 20 
percent of the work force: at least 300,000 Bolivians have 
jobs directly tied to it. 

The $600 million generated every year from coca sales 
have been especially critical for the economic stabilization 
program. Paz Estenssoro implemented several measures 
that facilitated the absorption of drug profits into the bank- 
ing system, such as a tax amnesty on repatriated capital, 
relaxed disclosure requirements for the Central Bank, and 
prohibitions against official investigations into the origin 
of wealth brought into Bolivia. Thus cocaine profits stashed 
in Caribbean bank accounts could safely come home. 

The government also instituted a daily foreign 
exchange auction, the bolsin, which allowed the Central 
Bank to soak up coca dollars normally absorbed by the 
parallel foreign-exchange market; in effect, the Bolivian 
government tacitly legalized the circulation of drug 
money. As expected, these measures helped boost Bolivias 
foreign-exchange reserves; short-term deposits in dollars 
and dollar-indexed accounts grew from less than $28 mil- 
lion in September 1985 to an estimated $279 million in 
March 1987. This in turn helped stabilize the currency 
and curb hyperinflation. 

Bolivia has thus “become the showcase of what other 
countries in the region could accomplish if free market 
principles are allowed to run their economies,” observed 
Bolivian political scientist Eduardo Gamarra. But, he 
warned, “several prominent economists have argued that. . . 
any downturn in the coca-cocaine economy could have 
grave consequences for the continued success of Bolivia's 
highly regarded New Economic Plan.”3 


AMERICAN PRESSURE ON THE BOLIVIAN MILITARY 
While the Bolivian economy has become hooked on 

coca, Bolivia is at the same time dependent on the good- 

will of the United States, where antidrug sentiment is now 


3Testimony before the House Subcommittee on Western 
Hemisphere Affairs, Committee on Foreign Affairs, June 6, 
1990. 


strong. Bolivia is South America’s largest recipient of 
United States aid (as well as one of the most aid-depen- 
dent countries in the world). Equally important, its eco- 
nomic stabilization program depends on United States 
support for loans from international lending institutions. 

This has given the United States enormous leverage 
in Bolivia, and it is nowhere more evident than in its war 
against drugs there. After years of law enforcement 
efforts failed to dent the supply of coca from Bolivia— 
in 1990 these efforts stopped less than 1 percent of the 
coca paste produced from leaving the country—the 
United States turned to the Bolivian military, backed by 
American aid and training, to do the job. The United 
States has made it clear—without explicitly saying so— 
that economic aid will not flow without Bolivian accep- 
tance of its strategy. 

Given the Bolivian military's notorious history of 
coups, corruption, and even direct involvement in 
cocaine trafficking, the United States strategy was almost 
universally opposed by Bolivians; as one development 
worker from Cochabamba noted ironically, “to bring in 
the army [for drug control]-would be the best way to 
promote drug trafficking in Bolivia.” Citizens still have 
fresh memories of the 1980 “cocaine coup,” in which 
high-level military officers led by General Garcia Meza 
took power with the support of drug traffickers. Garcia 
Meza reportedly continues to move about freely in 
Bolivia and to receive his military pension, and many 
leaders from his regime are currently in positions of 
power, including the newly appointed minister of 
defense, Rear Admiral Alberto Saenz Klinsky. 

After initially resisting, and even publicly stating that 
there was no need to draw the military into narcotics 
control, Paz Zamora signed a military assistance agree- 
ment during a visit to Washington, D.C., in May 1990. 
In April 1991 dozens of United States Special Forces 
trainers arrived in Bolivia. An estimated 1,000 Bolivian 
troops participated in the first 10-week training session. 
The Bolivian armed forces were slated to receive $35.9 
million in United States aid in 1991—representing an 
increase of nearly one-third in the military’s resources. 

Paz Zamora tried to avoid domestic protest against 
the military assistance agreement with Washington by 
keeping it secret. However, details of the plan were 
leaked to the press, causing opponents from across the 
political spectrum to accuse Paz Zamora of capitulating 
to United States interests. 

Moreover, the well-organized peasant coca growers 
federations have staged many protests denouncing the 
plan to involve the military, and have vowed to form 
self-defense groups to counter military attacks. Paz 
Zamora has promised that military units will not enter 
coca-growing areas and that they will target only drug 
traffickers, not coca farmers. Nevertheless, violent con- 
frontations between peasant coca producers and the 
United States-trained Mobile Rural Patrol Unit 
(UMOPAR) antinarcotics police are common and con- 


tinue to intensify. Many fear that violence will quickly 
escalate if the army is brought in. 

Coca production is likely to remain Bolivia’s main 
“comparative advantage” in the world economy for 
years. The potentially explosive tension between 
Bolivia’s narcoeconomic realities and United States 
expectations for the drug war has been managed 
through a diplomatic game: while United States and 
Bolivian officials haggle over how much coca to eradi- 
cate and the amount of aid to be provided, they largely 
ignore the coca trade's integration into the legal econ- 
omy, especially its links to the country’ financial system. 
Meanwhile United States policy continues to strengthen 
the military in ways that can only weaken Bolivia’s 
nascent democratic institutions. 


PERU: FUJIMORI’S PERILOUS PATH 

Peru faces similar dilemmas. On taking office in July 
1990, President Alberto Fujimori declared that he had 
inherited a “disaster.” In the words of his close adviser 
Hernando de Soto, “This society is collapsing. . . . There 
is no respect for the state, the parliament, the laws, the 
judicial system, not even the traffic lights. Nothing 
works here.” 

The bloody 12-year-old war between the Sendero 
Luminoso (Shining Path) guerrillas and the military, 
which had claimed more than 20,000 lives—mostly 
those of innocent civilians—and had created more than 
200,000 internal refugees, showed no signs of abating. 
Nearly 40 percent of the country was under a state of 
emergency, meaning that more than half the population 
essentially lived under military rule. The military, oper- 
ating with impunity, continued to have one of the most 
abysmal human rights records in the world. To add to 
this bleak picture, an outbreak of cholera that began in 
early 1991 had by early November killed 2,540 people, 
and 263,761 more had become ill. 

Between 1988 and 1991 Peruvian economic output 
shrank 30 percent—the steepest decline in the hemi- 
sphere. Official per capita exports have fallen in terms 
of real dollars to one-third what they were in 1975. 
Between 1985 and 1990 average household consump- 
tion in Lima fell 46 percent. 

In an attempt to reverse the economy's free-fall, in 
August 1990 Fujimori initiated the most severe IMF- 
style stabilization program in Latin American history. As 
hoped, inflation was reduced and government costs 
were curbed. Yet the immediate social impact was dev- 
astating. With government subsidies cut, staple food 
prices increased as much as 700 percent in 24 hours. 
Gasoline prices rose 3,000 percent. Water rates rose 
more than eightfold and costs for electricity quintupled. 
While prices skyrocketed, wages fell from previously low 
levels. In one month, wages of public-sector employees 
dropped 59.8 percent and those in the private sector 
39.7 percent. Since August 1990, consumption in Lima 
has fallen an additional 24 percent. By late 1991 an esti- 
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mated 1 million workers had lost their jobs as a result 
of the plan’s austerity measures. 

At least in the short term, the program—dubbed 
“Fujishock”—further impoverished an already poor 
country: while one-third of the population lived in 
extreme poverty before Fujimori’s reforms, more than 
half now fall into that category. Applying shock treat- 
ment to revive Perus economy, notes Peruvian 
economist Guido Pennano, “is like performing heart, 
stomach, kidney, and lung surgery all at the same time 
on a patient who hasn't eaten in three years.” But so far 
Fujimori has remained stubbornly committed to com- 
pleting the treatment. 

Fujimori is also committed to paying a steep price to 
gain admission into the world financial community: in 
his first year in office he made debt payments of $60 
million a month to international financial institutions. 
Fujimori’ predecessor in the presidency, the once pop- 
ular but now almost universally despised Alan Garcia 
Pérez, had alienated creditors by failing to meet pay- 
ments on the country’s $21-billion foreign debt. As a 
result Peru was blacklisted as the world’s worst debtor 
nation and loans quickly dried up. 

In 1991 Fujimoris debt diplomacy began to see some 
returns. Peru received help from a United States—led 
“support group” in paying off some of its arrears with 
multilateral lending agencies, and in September the IMF 
put Peru back in its good books. That same month the 
Inter-American Development Bank granted Peru a $425- 
million loan package, and the Paris Club’ leading cred- 
itor nations agreed to reschedule some Peruvian debt. 
In late October the Japanese and Peruvian governments 
signed an agreement whereby Japan would disburse the 
$400-million contribution promised through the “sup- 


port group.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE DRUG WAR 

As one foreign official has commented, for the United 
States to expect Peru to fight a drug war is like “asking a 
country thats fighting the Civil War and going through 
the Great Depression at the same time to suddenly take 
on Prohibition as well.” Consumed by the immediate 
problems of survival and relying on cocaine for jobs and 
dollars, most Peruvians—like their Bolivian neighbors— 
see the drug war primarily as a risky public relations 
campaign to appease Washington policymakers and 
secure much-needed aid and goodwill. 

Coca is currently Peru’s most important export, gen- 
erating revenues of about $1 billion annually—equiva- 
lent to one-third of all other exports combined. Hundreds 
of thousands of Peruvians—roughly 15 percent of the 
work force—are tied to the coca trade. The 150-square- 
mile Upper Huallaga Valley on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes has become the largest coca-producing zone in the 
world. 

The valley is experiencing an economic boom—a 
“white gold rush,” as Peruvian anthropologist Edmundo 
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Morales has called it—that has attracted thousands of 
migrants desperate for work. With national unemploy- 
ment and underemployment exceeding 90 percent, 
opportunities in the legal economy are scarce. Despite 
price fluctuations, coca producers can earn many times 
more from coca than from any legal crop. Moreover, the 
market comes to the producers: Colombian traffickers 
pick up the coca paste in small planes and pay up front 
in dollars. 

Peru's cash-hungry major banks, including the Central 
Bank, operate busy branches in the valley that soak up the 
flow of coca revenues. They also buy dollars on Ocona 
Street in downtown Lima, Peru's informal foreign 
exchange market, which is supplied largely by shipments 
of coca dollars from the Upper Huallaga. The Central 
Bank has been an especially active buyer of coca dollars 
in recent years: by some estimates it purchases between 
$4 million and $13 million a day. Once in the financial 
system, coca dollars can be used to meet Peru’s many for- 
eign exchange needs, including servicing the country’s 
foreign debt. 

These conditions provide the context for the United 
States—Peruvian antidrug accord signed last May 14 after 
months of often intense negotiations. In defending the 
accord before the Peruvian National Congress in mid-May, 
Fujimori justified it as a necessary step to gain United 
States support in easing Peru's re-entry into the interna- 
tional financial community. In September 1990, Fujimori 
had refused to sign an antidrug agreement, complaining 
that the United States proposal reflected too heavy an 
emphasis on military, and not enough on economic, aid. 
The language and tone of the 1991 accord stress the need 
for economic development to provide alternatives to coca. 
Nevertheless, funding for such costly, long-term projects 
is noticeably missing: only 2 percent of the $60 million in 
aid included in the package is allocated for alternative 
development. Most of the funds are for balance-of-pay- 
ment support—in effect, debt servicing. 

The accords security-assistance component, including 
$24 million in United States military aid, is a distinct 
threat to further militarize a region that is already a war 
zone. The Upper Huallaga has become a central battlefield 
for the Peruvian military and the Shining Path. The guer- 
rillas have gained a base of peasant support in the valley 
by serving as a shield against United States-sponsored 
antidrug operations and by demanding higher coca prices 
from Colombian traffickers on behalf of small producers. 
Motivated by rational economic interests, peasant support 
for the guerrillas has grown in direct proportion to the 
escalation of the drug control campaign in recent years. 

Peruvian military officials have not been enthusiastic 
supporters of the drug war, which they perceive as driv- 
ing peasants into the arms of the guerrillas. As one for- 
mer military commander in the valley acknowledged in 
1990, “If we attack drug trafficking, we will convert the 
` local population into our enemy.” The Peruvian defense 
minister, General Jorge Torres, said last March, “We will 


not directly confront the drug traffickers, but we will fight 
the subversion, which is an ally of the drug traffic.” Mili- 
tary forces have actually blocked antidrug operations on 
many occasions; there have been repeated reports of mil- 
itary personnel firing on Peruvian counternarcotics police 
during their raids. Pervasive drug-related corruption— 
including the use of military-controlled airfields by drug 
traffickers—has further undermined the military’s will to 
support the drug war. 

Nevertheless, United States drug war strategists still 
argue that this same military is the key to future success 
in the valley. According to United States officials, the Peru- 
vian military will provide the “security frame” necessary 
for alternative development projects and police antidrug 
operations. In practice this effectively translates into 
United States support for government counterinsurgency 
operations. 

In Washington, efforts to turn Peruvian troops into 
drug warriors ran into congressional opposition last 
August and September. Some members of Congress ques- 
tioned the wisdom and the legality of funding a military 
that has one of the world’s most dismal human rights 
records, United States law explicitly forbids aid to secu- 
rity forces that engage in a consistent pattern of gross 
human rights violations. As documented in countless 
reports by Peruvian and international human rights orga- 
nizations, few security forces fit this description better 
than Peru's military. 

Set on sending military aid, however, the Bush admin- 
istration glossed over its own evidence of human rights 
abuses by the Peruvian military. Last July 30 it issued a 
determination that Peru’s human rights situation was 
“improving.” Fujimori visited Washington in September 
to assure skeptics in Congress of his commitment to curb- 
ing human rights abuses. Congress finally relented, but 
only after reducing the military portion of the aid pack- 
age and putting new conditions on the disbursement of 
the remaining funds. 

The political battle in both Washington and Lima over 
militarizing the drug war was far from resolved in late 
1991. Meanwhile, coca dollars continued to float Peru's 
ailing economy and Fujimoris stabilization program. For- 
tunately for the Central Bank, the thriving banking busi- 
ness in the Upper Huallaga Valley has not been a target of 
the war on drugs. 


COLOMBIA: THE SEARCH FOR PEACE 

In sharp contrast to Peru and Bolivia, Colombia is con- 
sidered one of Latin America’s oldest and most stable 
democracies, with little history of military coups. Yet it 
has the most violent history of the region; the country has 
been under a state of siege almost continuously since 
1947. 

Colombia has the world’s highest murder rate for a 
country not at war, with homicide the number one cause 
of death for males between the ages of 15 and 45. Thou- 
sands of Colombians have died during the past decade as 


a result of the “dirty war” carried out by paramilitary. 


death squads against leftist politicians, union leaders, 
human rights workers, and other opponents of the status 
quo. Although formally a “democracy,” the closed char- 
acter of the state has left little room for political partici- 
pation outside the ruling Liberal and Conservative parties. 
Challenged by armed insurgencies over the past three 
decades, the state has relied on the military to maintain 
order, which has greatly expanded the autonomy of the 
armed forces. 

As in Bolivia and Peru, cocaine profits have helped fuel 
the national economy, but they have also fueled much of 
the political violence that has shaken Colombian society 
over the last 10 years. Although repatriated cocaine rev- 
enues are welcome (the Central Bank has long main- 
tained a no-questions-asked policy on dollar deposits), 
drug-financed terrorism, especially against the state, is 
not. Colombias drug war, therefore, has primarily been a 
battle to tame narcoterrorism, not narcotics trafficking. 

The most dramatic direct challenge to the authority of 
the state came with the drug-financed assassination of 
presidential candidate Luis Carlos Galán in August 1989. 
President Virgilio Barco Vargas reacted with a major offen- 
sive against the Medellin drug cartel, the traffickers con- 
sidered to be behind the murder. The cartel responded by 
declaring a “total war” against the state, killing hundreds 
of police officers, dozens of journalists and judges, and 
two other presidential candidates. The traffickers 
exploded more than 200 bombs in Bogotá alone. 

On taking office in the summer of 1990, President 
César Gaviria Trujillo reversed Barco’s hard-line strategy 
and embarked on a diplomatic path to end the violence. 
The following June, Pablo Escobar, the billionaire godfa- 
ther of the Medellin cartel, checked into a posh prison in 
his hometown. Whether one labels it appeasement or 
‘pragmatism, Gaviria’s controversial strategy for wooing 
Escobar and other Medellin leaders into custody—lighter 
sentences, no extradition on charges filed in the United 
States or other countries, and luxurious “prison” accom- 
modations—seems to have pleased most Colombians. 
Drug terrorism is down, and Gaviria’s approval rating has 
soared. 

With Escobar and his closest associates comfortably 
confined, the country is eager to focus on other pressing 
problems: rising unemployment, the decades-old conflict 
with the remaining insurgency groups, and the struggle 
to deepen the political opening begun by constitutional 
reform. In July 1991 Colombia adopted a new constitu- 
tion written by a national Constituent Assembly that had 
‘ been elected the previous December in response to years 
of popular pressure. The goal of the constitutional reform 
is to incorporate diverse and opposing forces into the 
political process to produce a more participatory and plu- 
ralist democracy. The enactment of the new constitution 
was an impressive achievement, yet the real challenge is 
in the implementation and enforcement of its reforms. 

Given this challenge, the drug war has understandably 
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ceased to be a top concern in Colombia. Meanwhile, the 
country’ vast cocaine industry is thriving. Cocaine ship- 
ments from Colombia range between 500 tons and 700 
tons annually—more than enough to both saturate the 
stagnating market in the United States and satisfy 
Europe’s growing appetite for the drug. Other traffickers 
have quickly divided up the market share lost by the 
Medellin group, with the largest gains going to traffickers 
from Cali, who were left virtually untouched by the gov- 
ernment crackdown. The less violent, more businesslike 
Cali cartel avoids directly challenging the state through 
terrorism. In no mood for another exhausting drug war, 
the Gaviria government has shown little interest in con- 
fronting it or any of Colombias other major trafficking 
organizations. 

Nevertheless, the United States has pushed forward 
with a militarized plan for a drug war in Colombia that 
by last year appeared both out of date and out of sync 
with reality. Designed in September 1989 in the midst of 
the bloody battle with the Medellin cartel, the United 
States strategy called for large doses of military aid and 
training. Consequently, Colombia has passed E] Salvador 
to become the largest recipient of United States military 
assistance in Latin America. By late 1991, 116 United 
States military personnel were reportedly in Colombia. 

While the military has shown little interest in.drug 
control, it has been fully committed to the 30-year battle 
with Colombias guerrilla insurgents. In late 1990 the mil- 
itary began its largest counterinsurgency offensive in 
decades, which in turn sparked a major guerrilla coun- 
teroffensive. United States aid intended for the drug war 
has apparently been far more useful in the war against the 
guerrillas. High-ranking Colombian military officials told 
United States congressional investigators in the spring of 
1990 that $38.5 million of $40.2 million in “counternar- 
cotics” military aid for that year was to be used for a 
major counterinsurgency campaign in a region not 
known for drug trafficking. 

Although the diplomatic initiatives begun by Barco 
and continued under Gaviria have led many guerrilla 
groups, most notably M-19, to lay down their arms, guer- 
rillas from the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia 
(FARC) and the National Liberation Army (ELN) were 
still fighting in late 1991. Meanwhile, the military did not 
let up in its counterinsurgency campaign and the guer- 
rillas continued to inflict enormous damage on Colom- 
bia’s vital oil pipeline and other economic targets. 

The insurgents applauded Gaviria’s appointment of a 
civilian as minister of defense, yet have complained that 
the new constitution leaves the military’ power 
untouched and fails to address adequately such issues as 
human rights and agrarian reform. Whether or not 
Gaviria will be as successful in ending the guerrilla war 
as he was in defusing the drug war remains to be seen. 
For him and the other Andean leaders, the only certainty 
is that the politics of cocaine will continue to play a cen- 
tral role in shaping the region. 





“If the present [economic] experiment succeeds, there will be immense relief at the sight 

of a country that survived, and a lot left for Argentines to update and restore—including 

their once-strong cosmopolitan identity. . . . If the experiment fails, one can easily con- 

jure up visions of Argentines leaving in droves, central power collapsing, and a territory . 
divided between slums and fine chunks of empty real estate.” 


_ The Argentina of Carlos Saul Menem 


BY JUAN E. CORRADI 


rgentina’s woes are well known, though little 
A understood. In the not too distant past its poli- 

tics turned savage—a politics hardly befitting 
the European airs the Argentines gave themselves. 
Argentines were deluded on a mass scale, endorsing 
muddled ideologies of the right and the left. They 
sought economic gain from a vast apparatus of control 
and distribution that they called the state. They bor- 
rowed. They gambled. In the end they succeeded in 
undeveloping a large, resourceful nation thoroughly and 
relentlessly. It took somber events, such as defeat in the 
1982 war against Britain in the Falkland (Malvinas) 
Islands, to bring about more sober views. Nobody 
knows exactly when hearts and minds—and struc- 
tures—changed, but some sequences are obvious. 

Political change came first. Democratic institutions 
were reinstalled in 1983, when Raúl Alfonsín was 
elected president. Unexpectedly, they have functioned 
ever since. Two principal parties—the Radical Civic 
Union (UCR) and the Peronists—and a few smaller 
ones compete for votes without too much fuss. The 
large parties are pragmatic and middle-of-the-road, dif- 
fering more in social composition and “political culture” 
than in ideology. 

The transfer of power in 1989 from Alfonsin’s Radi- 
cal administration to President Carlos Saúl Menem’s Per- 
onist administration marked the first time in 60 years 
that a civilian government constitutionally changed 
hands through general elections. Its democratic 
significance overshadowed other important recent 
events, sich as the collapse after 1982 of army Com- 
mander Leopoldo Galtieri’s junta and the trial of the 
tyrants in 1985. 
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Argentines stumbled upon democracy by default after 
the junta fell. During the next seven years, however, the 
democratic system gained momentum against serious 
odds, surviving economic hardship, social discontent, 
and military mutinies. That was no small feat, and it 
assured Alfonsin a place of honor in the history books. 
Today the issue is no longer the consolidation of democ- 
racy, but rather the links between normal politics and 
concrete economic policies. 

Effecting economic change has been more difficult. 
The two governments of this democratic period applied, 
without success, several stabilization and economic 
reform plans. Their programs worked for a while, pro- 
viding relief to the population and raising expectations 
among politicians, only to stall and then unravel. The 
economy resembled a medical patient of the seventeenth 
century. Feverish and pale, the poor fellow would be 
surrounded by doctors who mumbled Latin words, 
gauged his color, checked his temperature, and bled 
him. After the initial relief, the symptoms would return. 
This process was repeated in Argentina with pathetic 
regularity. 

In June 1985, Alfonsin launched a “shock” economic 
stabilization plan that included changing the currency 
from the peso to the austral. This stopped a near- 
hyperinflation in its tracks. A few months later in the 
November national and local elections, the government 
reaped its reward: Radical party candidates won. The 
victory prompted grandiose plans to move the national 
capital to the twin towns of Viedma-Carmen de 
Patagones, to reform the constitution, and eventually to 
surmount the one-term limit and have the president 
reelected. These wasted time and effort, but they were 
easier to pursue than the painful structural reforms nec- 
essary to make political stability compatible with steady 
economic growth. 

The obstacles to deep reform during Alfonsin’s tenure 
were social and political. First, Alfonsin’s economic team 
was competent but technocratic, aloof from both busi- 
ness and labor organizations; distrust between the gov- 
ernment and these groups was persistent and mutual. 
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prises and services that the state can no longer run. A 


large portion of privatization in Argentina boils down to 
just such takeovers of state property by monopolies that 
had long lived in the shadow of the state. Insolvency 
rather than a desire to open up the system obliges the 
state to privatize. 

Menem’ government has privatized in haste, and has 
auctioned state assets to the best positioned, without 
much concern for details or monitors. It is a far cry from 
healthy competition, but then, “capitalist revolutions” 
are seldom tidy or fair. The real question is how far pri- 
vatization has really moved Argentina away from its tra- 
ditional situation of various interest groups competing 
for state-controlled resources, when the beneficiaries of 
privatization are those same groups. Moreover, the state 
can privatize and deregulate only what the state itself 
owns and regulates, and many of Argentina’ restrictions 
on trade are established by private arrangement among 
powerful cartels. Menem’s scheme will not be a good 
reform if new capitalism does not emerge, if the plot 
changes but the characters stay the same, and if the final 
equation is monopolies minus the state. 

In addition, privatization in Argentina must not be 
forced to fit the current ideological vogue and be seen 
as another rollback of socialism, somehow linked to the 
collapse of communism in eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. The governments old role in the economy 
stemmed in part from rightist, not leftist ideology, and 
in part from a need to bail out a weak private sector. 
What matters here is whether companies fare better in 
private hands. If they do, privatization will be the 
harbinger of growth and prosperity for Argentina. If they 
do not, privatization will be just a slogan to cover up 
corruption. 


MENEM’S REFORMS: WILL THE PEOPLE BUY THEM? 

After the fall 1991 elections, the president gathered 
strength, and on October 31 he used his renewed man- 
date to deregulate the economy by decree. To avoid the 
influence of lobbies, Menem bypassed Congress, not 
waiting for the newly elected menemistas to take their 
seats in December. Out went all sorts of state regula- 
tions. Restrictions on sales of goods and services in 
Argentina were dropped. Menem closed down two 
emblematic state agencies, the national boards for grain 
and meat. He abolished taxes on imports and exports, 
lifted customs restrictions, deregulated freight charges, 
and allowed the import and retail sale of pharmaceuti- 
cals. 

Only in one respect did Menem widen the powers of 
the Argentine state: he took from the trade unions the 
welfare services they had been running at the govern- 


ments expense. The aim was to weaken the corporatist 
power of trade unions, the pillars of Peronism in civil 
society; it is the coup de grace for the old populism. It 
is true that Menem’s action comes after decades of a 
steady erosion in the power of unions due to stagnation 


and deindustrialization, yet no one but a Peronist would 
have dared to do it. If the reforms work, it may be the 
single greatest debt owed this president by the new cap- 
italism. 

In addition, the government has managed to per- 
suade Congress to pass more flexible employment laws, 
which make it easier for employers to hire and fire per- 
sonnel. The benefit will be greater productivity, the cost 
higher unemployment. The ranks of the unemployed 
will also swell with the dismissals of large numbers of 
federal employees. 

It is clear that the government will have to face social 
fallout from its economic reforms, but Menem’s admin- 
istration is convinced that this is the price it has to pay 
to return Argentina to where it once was—not in, but 
close to, the first world. The government also believes 
that it can weather the ill humor of many citizens. Opin- 
ion polls and voting behavior seem to bear this out. If 
the reforms render Argentina once again capable of 
noninflationary growth, Argentines might vote eagerly 
for the party that pulled it off; in the meantime, they are 
voting for Menem’ party in the hope that it might do so. 

Memories of past violence, authoritarianism, and 
hyperinflation, and the determination not to endure 
them again, make present hardships more sufferable, 
and there is a widespread belief that austerity and 
reforms may get the economy back on the right track at 
last. Whatever the harshness entailed by Menem’s cgoisn) 
talist revolution, alternatives to capitalism hasiést cred- 
ibility worldwide in recent years. 

Finally, protracted stagnatin has lowered Argentines 
expectations and magéthem more passive. In some 
i y lead to acts of desperation, but not to 
Fhe of the 1970s, when high expectations gave 






7suth to explosive frustrations. 


Some regions of the country—Mendoza and 
Neuquén, for example—are faring well in democratic 
Argentina. Others, such as the province of Buenos Aires, 
are in trouble. One-third of the population has been left 
outside the system. Poverty spreads while wealth is con- 
centrated in fewer hands. Hunger grows, but there is a 
boom in construction. It is not an exaggeration to sub- 
mit that political moderation has been purchased at the 
cost of the “Latinoamericanization” of Argentina. Impov- 
erishment has led to a decline in expectations, and to 
fewer rather than more popular protests. This modera- 

- tion of despondency will last only as long as people feel 
that the reforms have a reasonable chance of succeeding. 

Through all of this, the Argentine party system has 
remained anchored in the middle of the political spec- 
trum. Depending on the avatars of incumbency and the 
behavior of the economy, the two principal parties—rad- 
icales and peronistas—are each capable of mustering 
between 35 and 45 percent of the vote. But to the right 


of the two principal parties a curious circumstance pre- 
vails. The free-market preachings of the Argentine tories 
have met with tremendous success, but it seems that 


Second, Alfonsin’s principal opposition, the Peronists, 
rallied around their traditional ideological commitment 
to nationalism, state intervention, and welfare. These 
two factors alone forced economic reforms to remain 
timid and rhetorical. Also, in this early phase of democ- 
ratization, politics, not economics, was the priority. Eco- 
nomic good intentions notwithstanding, the government 
was pressed by foreign creditors, unions, a populist 
opposition, and sullen soldiers. It had to withstand gen- 
eral strikes and barracks rebellions. 

The economy unraveled. The government stabilized 
it again. Finally the government lost control. 
Hyperinflation swamped Alfonsin and his party. They 
were voted out by the Peronists in general elections in 
May 1989, and unceremoniously rushed from office five 
months before Menem’s scheduled inauguration in 
December. 


THE CAPITALIST REVOLUTION 

During Menem’ presidential campaign, he vowed to 
do all that Alfonsin did not; though he kept them vague, 
his promises were clearly based on the traditional Pero- 
nist ideas of welfare and redistribution. Once in office, 
however, Menem changed course dramatically: he won 
with populist promises but governed with the recipes of 
right-wing marketeers. The about-face was not without 
precedent in Argentina or abroad. In 1959, despite cam- 
~~paign promises to the contrary, President Arturo Fron- 
dizi had allowed foreign companies to invest in 
Argentina. In the rly 1980s, French President Francois 
Mitterrand and Spanish Pame Minister Felipe Gonzalez 
Marquez proved that reversalSQ populist statism to 
market liberalism happen in pie too. And in 
most instances the shifts were beneficial. ws 
Menem decided not only to pursue Alfonsin’ goals 
economic stability and capitalist reform but to forge 
beyond them in novel and daring ways. Despite false 
starts, haste, confusion, and graft, Menem’s measures 
went to the heart of Argentina’ statist and stifled econ- 
omy. At first economic reform was bold but haphazard, 
the president leaving policy entirely in the hands of a pri- 
vate economic group, the multinational firm of Bunge 
and Born. Curiously, the company failed to deliver, prov- 
ing that running the whole requires different skills than 
managing a part. For a while Menem’s government was 
left holding the bag with a second stabilization plan, in 
tle by-now familiar pattern. Finally, it found in the cur- 
rent and rather formidable economics minister, Domingo 

Cavallo, someone with a clear economic program. 
Cavallo’s economic plan, more comprehensive and 
+horough than others tried before, is the governments 
most recent attempt to implement a “capitalist revolu- 
tion.” The plan repeats some formulas applied abroad 
and elsewhere in Latin America: Avoid fiscal deficit. Do 
10t print money that is not backed by gold and hard 
‘urrency reserves, and do not print it without specific 
egislation. Anchor the exchange rate at a point between 
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the local currency and the United States dollar deemed 
realistic; again, the government may not devalue with- 
out legislative authorization. Make currencies freely con- 
vertible. Abolish those taxes on exports that are easy to 
collect, but enforce the collection of other taxes, espe- 
cially the income tax, and increase other levies, such as 
the value-added tax (VAT). Keep real interest rates pos- 
itive. And privatize—sell government property and state- 
owned companies. 

Cavallo maintains that deregulation of the economy, 
by encouraging imports and cutting domestic costs, will 
cause prices to drop. Monthly inflation, however, is still 
running at 1.5 percent. If prices do not fall, the plan will 
fail. 


VESTED INTERESTS AND PRIVATIZATION 

Menem’s plan contains some astute political novel- 
ties. The executive controls the initiative, which was 
launched by presidential decree, rather than by a leg- 


` islative act. But the decree leaves Congress with the onus. 


of legislating corrections and backtrackings. The alter- 
nation of executive control and congressional power- 
sharing also reflects the political vicissitudes of the 
administration at the polls. 

Gubernatorial elections last September and October 
produced clear victories for Menem and specifically for 
Cavallo’s economic program. Hence the government 
feels it has a mandate to extend and deepen the reforms. 
Programs of this sort have failed before, due as much to 
the veto of vested interests as to technical deficiencies. 
This time, however, there are two new factors working 
in favor of reform: the bankruptcy of the state and the 
weakness of organized social opposition. 

In the days of Peronism and under the regimes that 
followed, the statist economy provided jobs and purpose 
for millions of people. Argentines built up fledging 

‘industries behind tariff walls. They discouraged foreign 
investment in the country until they too came under the 
walls. They disregarded new exports and taxed tradi- 
tional ones. Fiscal deficits were allowed to grow, and the 
government took over ailing private companies when 
jobs could be lost. The Argentines also borrowed heavily 
from willing lenders abroad. 

For businesspeople, workers, and bureaucrats it was 
not a bad form of life. Never mind that every day these 
people reported to the wrong job in the wrong place and 
produced the wrong goods; the arrangement limped 
along. No one dared challenge the vested interests of 
business, labor, and the bureaucracy until the country 
had been pummeled by declines in production, hyper- 
inflation, inability to meet foreign debt payments, civil 
war, and external war. Then change began. 

For Argentine entrepreneurs accustomed to the com- 
forts of protected profits, a broke state means simply that 
opportunities for contracts dry up. It is the end of capi- 
talismo asistido. Either the businesspeople also go broke 
or they pick up the pieces by taking over those enter- 


voters prefer other parties to implement the right’ ideas. 
On the “left” of the political spectrum, the collapse of 
socialism as an ideology and the growing underclass at 
home have driven authoritarian leftists and authoritar- 
ian rightists, former henchmen and former victims, 
together into the precariously pitched tent of funda- 
mentalist nationalism. In the recent race for governor in 
the province of Buenos Aires, Colonel Aldo Rico—a 
Falklands war hero, then barracks mutineer, a sort of 
gaucho Rambo—garnered half a million votes. 
7 Argentina illustrates better than many countries the craft 
of politics as paradox. l 

Carlos Saúl Menem exemplifies the new Argentine- 
style politics. The president is a quick study and a con- 
stant charade. His political ups and downs, linked to the 
fortunes of his extraordinary economic reforms, are 
revealing. 

On privatization, Menem’s government has been inno- 
vative. To attract foreign investors it offers 10-year con- 
cessions to run Buenos Aires’s subways and suburban 
railroads linked to the right to develop 100 acres of adja- 
cent prime land in the city’s heart. Under Menem, 
Argentina has become third among the privatizers of 
Latin America, after Chile (with its disposal of 475 enter- 
prises, Chile became the world’s largest privatizer) and 
Mexico. Almost everything of value is on the auction 
block. Argentina sold the telephone company, the state 
airline (these early sales were much criticized for their 
\haste and sloppiness), two television stations, oil and nat- 
ural pas concessigns, 6,200 miles of highway-mainte- 
nance concessions, and the-sail line to a southern ocean 
port. These assets were worth about 0 billion, and 
there is more to come—shipyards, silos, racetP2€KS. . . . 


The list is long but finite. On reaching the end the- 


government will need to tap other sources of revenue, 
and will then be tempted to tax all this private wealth. 
But for the moment the news is good. Inflation has 
declined. The stock market has boomed. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) approved a stand-by loan 
for $1.04 billion, and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World Bank) offered an 
additional $325 million. 

As with privatization, so with deregulation: the the- 
ory seems to be, do it fast, and from above. When the 
government keeps up its breathtaking pace, shows inge- 
nuity, and holds inflation down, the popularity of the 
president soars. When the government loses momen- 
tum and prices begin to rise, Menem’ popularity drops. 
For the government there is no safety net, no web of 
pacts and institutions supporting it. 

Menem, along with a whole series of popular new- 
comers to politics, is an acrobat, performing before a 
new type of public opinion. None of the newcomers has 
been able to gain public office except as a candidate of 
a major party; unlike in Peru, outsiders cannot make it 
on their own in Argentine politics. The president, a nim- 
ble showman, plays the parts of playboy, sportsman, 
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caudillo, entrepreneur. Unlike his predecessor he is 
uplifted rather than weighed down by his multiple roles. 
At the same time intuitive and out of touch, Menem 
may well be South America’s first postmodern president. 
He has transformed Argentine politics from stern moral 
drama to ribald vaudeville, full of scandal and pan- 
tomime. 

Many of the new Peronist politicians are young, and 
some are now suspected of involvement in shady deals. 
By far the worst scandal revolves around accusations of 
money laundering for the narcotics trade lodged against 
members of the executive entourage, including relatives 
of the president. Until recently the presidents widely 
publicized difficulties with his wife and children pro- 
vided noisy but benign entertainment for the masses, a 
sort of national soap opera reminiscent of the film 
Divorce Italian Style. The later accusations cast a differ- 
ent, darker, shadow on the poligical theater. 


MENEM’S TWO AGENDAS 

The current success of the economic plan and ensu- 
ing party victories at the polls have emboldened Menem 
to seek reelection. For this he needs to change the con- 
stitution, which forbids a second presidential term. But 
the two-thirds congressional majority needed to approve 
constitutional changes means cutting a deal with the 
other parties, in particular the Radical party. When he 
thought that the Radicals could win the fall 1991 elec- 
tions, former President Alfonsin, who was then the party 
head, sought to impose on Menem the introduction of 
a prime minister in exchange for the reelection clause. 
After their defeat at the polls, the Radicals have little to 
negotiate with and may retreat to a more conservative 


~~. position. 


In the meantime Menem tests the political mood with 
other pet projects. One of these—an old obsession of the 
presidents—is a plebiscite on the institution of the death 
penalty for serious crimes. Public sentiment against the 
idea, voiced by the Catholic bishops and by a popular 
singer in a much-publicized poem, was loud. On other 
fronts the president had better luck. He managed to 
enlarge membership on the Supreme Court from five 
justices to nine, stacking the Court with his appointees 
and thereby jeopardizing the independence of the judi- 
ciary. 

These pet projects show that the presidents agenda 
consists of two different sets of items: those that bear his 
distinctive signature and those that owe more to the 
spirit of the times. The death penalty initiative is an 
example of the first, as are Menem's personal campaign 
against drugs (ironical if we consider some of the char- 
acters with whom he surrounds himself) and his enthu- 
siastic alignment with the United States in foreign policy, 
which is uncharacteristic for an Argentine. 

The second set of items on the presidents agenda are 
more the products of the prevailing climate. Privatiza- 
tion, deregulation, and free trade are policies to which 
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almost everyone these days, East and West, pays homage, 
or at least lip service. United States President George 
Bush, whom Menem considers a personal friend, 
launched his Enterprise for the Americas initiative in 
1990, urging countries in the hemisphere to lower trade 
barriers, break out of their small markets, and bear the 
risks to reap the profits of economic integration. The 
United States signed a free-trade agreement with Canada 
and both countries are in the process of negotiating a 
similar pact with Mexico. The Central American 


republics revived their lapsed common market and the _ 


Andean nations returned to their plans for economic 
integration. Argentina joined in and agreed to a common 
market with neighboring Uruguay, Paraguay, and Brazil 
` to be formed by 1995. Curiously enough, Chile, the only 
successful economy in Latin America, refuses to join any 
southern regional group. It waits for the others to match 
words with deeds, and would much rather enter into an 
agreement with Mexico than with Argentina. 

On privatization, as on several other subjects, the 
United States and Argentina have not always seen eye to 
eye. American companies—the manufacturers, not the 
banks, which have their wn means of pressuring the 
Argentine government—were less nimble, and were 
hampered by stricter rules, than some of their European 
counterparts in the initial auction of Argentine state 
property. 

One major American meat-packing company doing 
business in Argentina finally had enough of the corrup- 
tion that surrounded the sales and complained to the 
United States embassy. This prompted Ambassador Ter- 
ence Todman to publicly admonish the Argentine gov- 
ernment on the excesses of some of its officials. Todman 


is a tough diplomat who takes the capitalist revolution —~ 


on the pampas seriously. He champions business ethics. 
He gives the impression that he likes to micromanage 
certain affairs of state; his car is frequently seen parked 
in front of important ministries. Argentines, remember- 
ing Spanish colonial days, have nicknamed the ambas- 
sador “Viceroy.” 

These episodes highlight the dilemmas of the United 
States in Argentina and in Latin America in general. Pre- 
cisely at the moment when American-style capitalism is 
at last welcomed and admired, the United States can 
supply the political and ideological support but not the 
capital for free enterprise. With the budget deficit in the 
United States, a Marshall Plan for Latin America is 
beyond reach, And Latin America faces competition for 
available assistance from the changing post-Soviet and 
the underdeveloped worlds. 

The best the United States can offer Latin countries is 


support while they muddle through reforms, in the hope 
that things will get better before too long for millions of 
seriously impoverished citizens. Given increasing evi- 
dence of misery in American cities, changing labor mar- 
kets, and a new focus on long-term dependence among 
minorities, massive help to stem foreign poverty is 
unlikely to be forthcoming from the United States. In 
some cases the prognosis is too gloomy to contemplate. 
Countries such as Peru, for example, are now “sub- 
merging nations”; in a few years they may fall from the 
map and become “zones” of disease, crime, and turmoil. 

In the Argentine case, however, the prospects for 
muddling through to growth are real. If the present 
experiment succeeds, there will be immense relief at the 
sight of a country that survived, and a lot left for Argen- 
tines to update and restore—including their once-strong 
cosmopolitan identity. It should be an exciting Southern 
renaissance. If the experiment fails, one can easily con- 
jure up visions of Argentines leaving in droves, central 
power collapsing, and a territory divided between slums 
and fine chunks of empty real estate. 


A NEW DREAM OF ARGENTINA 

Between a fading past and an uncertain future, 
beneath the hustle and bustle of reform, the sovereignty 
of the country is the pressing question in Argentina. 
Beyond conventional trappings—an army, a central 
administration, symbols, schools—sovereignty is the 
need to belong, the wish to share ina grand nroject< 
Sovereignty is an act of imagination, Im‘this respect, eco- 
nomics falls short, since jt is-aiv‘instrument of repair, not 
the stuff of dr on which nations are built. 


Sneed first day of independence Argentina has been 


g apart. It was pulled together in an important way 
twice: in the 1880s by an oligarchy holding out the 
prospect of agricultural bounty, liberal trade, and a cos- 
mopolitan city; and in the 1940s by Juan Perón, who 
promised a dream of industry, mass sports, strong lead- 
ers, and a happy working class. These two visions are 
long gone. On both occasions, however, Argentina was 
something many people wanted. Most other times, 
Argentina has been, to the Argentines, something to 
abjure: economically stagnant and politically unstable, 
despotic and corrupt. After decades of disappointment, 
Argentines are alert and cynical. Today, they wait and 
see—see whether the economic reforms will work, and 
what fresh entertainment the government will provide 
for them in the meantime. Between hardship and a 
dream yet to be determined, what President Carlos Saúl 
Menem offers Argentines is theater: a colorful one-man 
show. E 


a 





“If any third world country can hope to establish or reestablish a measure of national 
control over economic decision making and thus make ‘democracy’ something more than 


a charade, it is surely Brazil.” 


Brazil’s Limited Redemocratization 
BY JAN KNIPPERS BLACK 


he visitor to Brazil in the early 1990s might eas- 

l ily imagine himself in a time warp. The degree 

of polarization between coalitions of right and 

left is highly reminiscent of those that prevailed in the 

early 1960s. There are even a great many organizations 

and individuals who were prominent 30 years earlier 

once again holding leadership roles, particularly on the 

right. The essential difference is that nationalists on both 
sides appear to have no options and no illusions. 

The model of full-fledged socialism that inspired such 
hopes and fears among antagonists in the early 1960s 
has lost its advocates and its relevance. The central ques- 
tion now is whether the nonaffluent will have some 
measure of effective representation and some protection 
from the vagaries of the marketplace, or whether money 
will be the only currency that counts in political as well 
as in economic transactions. And finally, Brazilians, like 
most other peoples in the late twentieth century, con- 
front the challenge of reclaiming from an intransigent 
transnational creditor cartel a measure of national con- 
trol over economic policymaking. 


THESIS AND ANTITHESIS 
Starting half a millennium ago, with the European 
exploitation of the Amazon, and returning full circle 
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today to the rain forest, the Brazilian experience sets in 
relief the limits of “development” as generally perceived 
and pursued—that is, as exhaustive production. Unlike 
the indigenous peoples, who had lived in a state of equi- 
librium with their environment, European colonists 
were linked to export markets and tended to exploit the 
resources of a newly claimed area until they were 
depleted. 

Among the resources that were nearly depleted early 
on were the indigenous peoples themselves, who had 
been enslaved to stoke the sugar boom in Brazil’ north- 
east. Subsequent boom and bust cycles moved the coun- 
trys center of gravity to the mines of Minas Gerais and 
to the coffee-producing areas farther south, near São 
Paulo. The rubber boomlet at the turn of the century 
focused attention once again on the Amazon, but a new 
kind of boom—industrialization—was to draw popula- 
tion and resources to the cities of the south-central 
region in the period between the two world wars. 

The seeds of economic nationalism, sown during the 
disruption and deprivations of World War IJ and depres- 
sion, gave rise to the import-substitution model of 
industrialization, which called for tariff protection of 
domestic industry and regulation of foreign investment. 
These developments also gave rise to new political 
forces, whose demands exacerbated the paranoia of 
Brazils economic elite, as well as that of the hemispheres 
hegemonic power, the United States. 

The United States response to this perceived threat 
included massive aid to counter peasant organization in 
the backward northeast, corruption of elections and of 
the media through IBAD (Institute of Democratic 
Action) and IPES (Institute of Social Studies and Inves- 
tigation) support for dissident governors through the 
Islands of Sanity Policy,the establishment of parallel 
groups to compete with local organizations of labor, stu- 
dents, and women, and the forging of links with mili- 
tary officers conspiring against the constitutional 
government.1 

A military counterrevolution launched in 1964 
crushed organizations that had given voice to lower-class 
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demands and gave rise to a different approach to indus- 
trial development. It featured “constructive bankruptcy” 
for unprotected domestic firms and an emphasis on 
export promotion, a strategy compatible with a trickle- 
up rather than trickle-down redistribution of income. 

Even after the country recorded a 4.6 percent eco- 
nomic decline in 1990 (the largest drop since such 
figures were first recorded in 1947), even after a decade 
of three-to-four-digit inflation (a record 1,795 percent 
for 1990), and even after running up the third world’s 
largest foreign debt ($120 billion in 1991), this coun- 
terrevolutionary economic strategy cannot be consid- 
ered a failure. It continues to enrich a small elite of 
Brazilians along with a great many multinational con- 
cerns and, above all, foreign creditors. But for most 
Brazilians it has been disastrous. By 1990, according to a 
report by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank), only in Honduras and 
Sierra Leone was income distribution more unequal 
than in Brazil.2 


BREAKING WITH THE PAST 

For the affluent, the traumatic era of the divine right 
of generals has passed. But this is not to say that civil 
and human rights are no longer being violated. As a 
Brazilian social worker remarked to the author in the 
late 1970s, the military dictatorship had “democratized” 
the violation of human rights. Redemocratization means 
that violations have once again been restricted to the 
poor, who have always been vulnerable. Brazil’s break 
with its military past has been gradual and remains 
incomplete; the perpetrators of so many heinous crimes 
remain in military, rather than prison, uniforms. Little 
by little, however, the electoral and parliamentary sys- 
tem that earlier served to legitimize dictatorship has 
broadened its base. The November 1982 elections pro- 
duced stunning victories for the opposition, and in 
1984, for the first time in more than 20 years, the elec- 
toral college elected a civilian president—Tancredo 
Neves of the opposition Brazilian Democratic Move- 
ment party (PMDB). Undergoing surgery, however, 
Neves missed his scheduled inauguration in March 
1985 and died on April 21. The man who then assumed 
the presidency, Vice President José Sarney, was a late 
defector from the military government's Social Demo- 
cratic party (PDS). 

A remarkable rebound in the economy, which regis- 
tered 8 percent growth in 1985, helped Sarney to over- 
come his lack of a popular base. Economic growth, 
accompanied by an inflation rate approaching 500 per- 
cent, did not narrow the income gap that had been 
widening for more than 20 years. But Sarney’s cruzado 
plan, introduced in February 1986, which froze prices 
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and wages, proved highly popular and served to break 
the momentum of a new leftist-populist movement that 
had been coalescing around Leonel Brizola, the gover- 
nor of the state of Rio de Janeiro. 

Having launched the Democratic Labor party (PDT) 
in 1982, Brizola, a leading figure on the left in the early 
1960s, was making a spectacular comeback as a moder- 
ate European-style social democrat. He was soon to be 
overtaken, however, by a relative newcomer. Lufs Inacio 
(Lula) da Silva, a labor leader propelled to prominence 
by staging successful wildcat strikes in the 1970s and 
early 1980s, had also launched a party, the Workers party 
(PT), and was threatening to pass Brizola on the left. 


ELECTIONS AND OTHER TRIVIAL PURSUITS 

Brazilians approached the national and state elections 
of November 1986 in a spirit of revelry. The campaign 
clichés that would sell candidates as blithely as soaps 
offered no clues as to what the country had so recently 
endured or to what was now at stake. The tortured gen- 
eration could only look on in anguish as their compa- 
triots sought to push recent history into the dark 
recesses of their memories and concentrate on the 
future, or, in the manner of the United States, to treat 
politics as the equivalent of sport. 

The elections, featuring some 45,000 candidates rep- 
resenting 30 parties, resulted in a sweeping victory for 
the ruling PMDB; it took all but one of the 23 gover- 
norships and won absolute majorities in both houses of 
the National Congress. Between them, the PMDB and 
its coalition partner, the Liberal Front party (PFL), the 
largest vestige of the defunct military governments PDS 
party, won 90 percent of the contested offices. 

This sweep did not suggest that Brazil was en route 
to the kind of monopolistic one-party system so com- 
mon in the third world. Personalism continued to reign 
supreme in a complicated electoral system that com- 
bined intraparty and interparty competition in a single 
vote. Little trace of party loyalty or discipline could be 
found; thus the PMDB victory, impressive as it was, sug- 
gested neither a high level of consensus in the polity nor 
predictability in the policymaking process. PMDB Sen- 
ator Fernando Henrique Cardoso of the state of São 
Paulo compared the party to a bus in which the passen- 
gers all wanted to go in different directions. 

Indeed, many who had supported the party on the 
strength of its economic policies were stunned when, 
only days after the election, Sarney lifted price controls. 
Workers accused the government of betrayal. Rioting 
broke out in Brasilia and strikes began to unsettle the 
industrial heartland. Compounding working-class 
grievances, a violent reaction by the army to a strike at 
the Volta Redonda steel plant on the eve of municipal 
elections in 1988 contributed to a sweep for the left, par- 
ticularly Brizola’s PDT and Lulas PT, in major metropoli- 
tan areas. Lula’s party won in 35 of the largest cities, 
including São Paulo. 


One year later, in 1989, Brazil held its first direct pres- 
idential election—that is, one not mediated by an elec- 
toral college—since 1960. The first round of the 
November 1989 balloting was inconclusive, but nar- 
rowed the field to Lula and Fernando Collor de Mello, 
the former governor of Alagoas. Collor, a relative 
unknown at the national level, brought to the game 
strong financial backing and a marketable image. The 
runoff polarized the political community, setting Collors 
new National Renovation party (PRN), essentially a con- 
servative coalition embracing the PFL, the PDS, the 
Brazilian Labor party (PTB), and most of the PMDB, 
against Lula’s PT, along with Brizola’s PDT and the 
breakaway faction of the PMDB known as the Tucanos. 
Collor won the second round of the runoff, on Decem- 
ber 2, with about 53 percent of the vote. 

The October 1990 gubernatorial and legislative elec- 
tions, featuring some 70,000 candidates vying for more 
than 1,500 offices, followed a familiar pattern. While 
results in congressional races (in which rural areas are 
overrepresented) favored centrist and rightist parties, 
giving Collor the possibility of a working majority, gov- 
ernorships and mayoralties in the most populous and 
most industrialized areas went to left-of-center candi- 
dates. In stark contrast to electoral patterns in the United 
States, there was a high turnover; almost two-thirds of 
the winners in congressional races were newcomers. 


POLITICAL DEJA VU 

Redemocratization has also seen the growth of polit- 
ical front organizations representing the “producing” 
classes that are remarkably similar in composition, 
rhetoric, and political agenda to, United States-supported 
groups operating in the early 1960s. In fact, leaders of 
several such groups—for example, the Chamber of 
Social and Economic Studies and Debates (CEDES), 
which mobilizes business elites; the Rural Democratic 
Union (UDR), which represents ranchers and is sus- 
pected of running rural death squads; and the Civic 
Movement for National Recuperation (MCRN), which 
draws together military and economic elites—were 
active in the earlier campaigns of IPES and IBAD.3 

Linkages between this new constellation and the 
counterrevolutionary coalition of the early 1960s were 
so obvious that an MCRN leader, Nelson Gomes Teix- 
eira, found it necessary to issue a public denial. “Any 
likeness,” he said, “in the list of names of the members 
of IPES/IBAD and the patrons of MCRN is a mere coin- 
cidence.” But federal deputy João Hermann said in 1987, 
“There is dirty money in the national Constitutional 





3René Dreifuss, “Conservative Realignment in Brazil: Polit- 
ical Pivots, Power Axis, and Mobile Fronts” (Paper presented 
for the New Hampshire International Seminar, Center for 
International Perspectives, University of New Hampshire, 
October 16, 1987). 

‘Jornal do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro), September 14, 1987. 
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Assembly [the body charged with writing Brazil's new 
constitution]. The money of the [United States Central 
Intelligence Agency] is there.”4 

Covert means of channeling tainted dollars into 
Brazilian “redemocratization” apparently remain intact. 
According to documents obtained by Senator Severo 
Gomes, United States Marine Lieutenant Colonel Oliver 
North conceded in closed congressional hearings on the 
Iran-contra scandal that some of the money derived 
from weapon sales to Iran was used to finance the elec- 
tion of certain candidates to the Brazilian Congress. 

Many Brazilian nationalists are even more concerned, 
however, about the acquisition of expertise among 
Brazilians in the highly sophisticated and institutional- 
ized forms of corruption that underwrite the United 
States system of tenured officialdom. Consultants, poll- 
sters, fund-raisers, media advisers, and media campaigns 
increasingly replace political organizations and platforms 
as Brazil joins other countries in the increasing capital- 
ization and frivolization of the electoral process. In 1986, 
for example, Paulo Salim Maluf spent about $70 million 
and Antonio Ermirio de Morais $50 million in unsuc- 
cessful campaigns for the governorship of São Paulo. 


POTENTIALS AND PITFALLS 

If any third world country can hope to establish or 
reestablish a measure of national control over economic 
decision making and thus make “democracy” something 
more than a charade, it is surely Brazil. Along with a lit- 
eracy rate of about 76 percent and a sophisticated, 
nationalistic intellectual and scholarly community, Brazil 
in the early 1990s has a network of grass-roots organi- 
zations and political parties that despite its weaknesses 
is more vibrant than that of most countries in the third 
world and of some in the first world. 

But with some 58 percent of its economically active 
population trying to subsist on $58 a month or less, 
Brazil’s short-term economic problems are severe. Dur- 
ing October 1991, while food prices jumped 27 percent, 
television carried images of laid-off workers vandalizing 
their factory in São Paulo and landless peasants in Santa 
Catarina attacking police with pruning hooks. Increas- 
ingly, violence has become an ingredient of daily life. 

Until 1990, Brazil’s economy was the world’s eighth 


- largest; it has since slipped to ninth place, after Spain. 


Since the 1970s, the country has more than quadrupled 
its exports and has become one of the world’s top 20 
producers of petroleum. In the import and export of 
weapons, as well as in all other aspects of trade, Brazil 
has expanded and diversified its economic and political 
relationships. The country seems poised to play a 
weightier role not only in South America but also in the 
world. But first it must put its own house in order. 

In some measure the constitution promulgated in 
1988 was expected to determine the extent to which the 
country would loosen the bonds of its creditors and 
chart its own economic course; the extent to which the 
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rigors of its capitalist system would be mitigated by 
national planning and social safety nets; and the extent 
. to which political representation, civil liberties, and 
human rights, extended again to the middle classes, 
would be made effective for the lower classes as well. 
The new document unfortunately failed to live up to 
those expectations and is instead full of contradiction, 
reflecting social conflict rather than resolving it. Even 
the fundamental choice between a presidential and a 
parliamentary system has been put on hold until a 1993 
plebiscite. 

Some of Collor’s initial economic measures baffled 
supporters and opponents alike. He extended, for exam- 
ple, the partial moratorium on debt servicing declared 
by his predecessor. Having frightened voters during the 
presidential campaign by charging that Lula would 
confiscate their savings, once in office he proceeded to 
“freeze” financial assets amounting to about one-fourth 
of the country’s gross domestic product. Over time, and 
especially since replacing his original economics minis- 
ter, university professor Zélia Cardoso de Mello, in 1991, 
with the more banker-friendly Marcilio Marques Mor- 
eira, his policies have more closely approximated the 
model marketed by major creditors and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF). Increasingly resorting to 
rule by decree, he has frozen public-sector salaries while 
emphasizing trade liberalization, deregulation, debu- 
reaucratization, and privatization. 

In October 1991, after surmounting legal and other 
obstacles, the government finally launched its program 
of auctioning off state-owned companies. The first com- 
pany to be auctioned, Usiminas, Latin America’s largest 
steel mill, sold for $1.2 billion, 14 percent more than the 
minimum acceptable price. Popular protests against the 
sale near the stock exchange resulted in scores of injured 
people. 

Seeing austerity as the solution rather than the prob- 
lem, Collor’s government is expected to apply new rev- 
enues to debt servicing rather than to welfare measures. 
Levels of social spending remain among the world’ low- 
est. Worse, most of the social budget addresses upper- 
and middle-class concerns rather than those of the poor; 
two-thirds of it is absorbed in administrative costs. 
Meanwhile, the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) estimates that 15 million 
children live on the streets of Brazil's cities, and the 
Brazilian government estimates that between 4,000 and 
5,000 of them are killed each year, mostly by vigilantes. 


SINKING IN THE SAME BOAT 

For all its weaknesses and uncertainties, Brazil has 
undeniably achieved the status of a middle-level power 
and has ceased to be a “client” of the United States. 
Through the 1980s, the United States remained Brazil's 
single most important trading partner, but it no longer 
accounted for nearly half Brazil's trade, as had been the 
case in the early 1960s. The intimate ties and the patron- 


client relationship between American and Brazilian mil- 
itary establishments that had been so apparent and so 
destructive in the 1960s dissolved in the 1970s and has 
not been reinstituted. The dissolution occurred in part 
because of discord on specific issues: territorial waters 
claims; Brazil’s nuclear power accord with West Ger- 
many; and United States President Jimmy Carter's 
human rights policy. More important, once in power the 
military, like other sectors of Brazilian society, grew 
resentful of American expectations that it would subor- 
dinate national to United States interests. 

But the main reason for the dissolution of the tradi- 
tional “special relationship” has been that Brazil’s accel- 
erated process of industrialization clarified the real 
conflicts of economic interest between the two coun- 
tries. Although neither side spoke openly of it, the spe- 
cial relationship that had prevailed for most of the 
century was based on hegemony, and became inappro- 
priate as Brazil assumed the status of a middle-level 
power and as the United States, in economic terms, sank 
toward the same status. 

By the late 1980s Brazilian-American relations were 
dominated by trade issues and particularly by mutual 
charges of protectionism. The United States complained 
about Brazil's tariffs, quotas, export subsidies, import 
restrictions, lack of patent and copyright protection, and 
limits on foreign investment in the computer industry. 
In 1988 the United States imposed trade sanctions worth 
some $39 million annually for Brazil's failure to protect 
American pharmaceutical patents, and in 1989 penal- 
ized Brazil, under the so-called Super 301 provision of 
the Trade and Competitiveness Act. 

Brazil has recently responded to United States pres- 
sure in several areas, including the highly sensitive issue 
of its protected computer market. In October 1991, Col- 
lor signed a bill removing barriers in 1992 to foreign 
computer products. But Brazilians argue that the United 
States is a highly protectionist country and charge that 
its quotas on textiles, sugar, and steel, and its high tar- 
iffs on ethanol and orange juice are harming Brazil's 
trade balance. Brazil also complains that the United 
States domestic budget deficit pushes up world interest 
rates, exacerbating Brazil's foreign debt problems. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE AMAZON 

Brazilian leaders have always looked lustfully and 
anxiously at the Amazon Basin, fearing that if Brazil did 
not explore, develop, and settle the region, its neighbors 
would. From the end of the rubber boom until the mid- 
dle of this century, however, these concerns had little 
physical consequence. The beginning of the contempo- 
rary assault on this new frontier might be traced to the 
building in the late 1950s of the new capital at Brasilia 
in the undeveloped interior state of Goias. 

The pace of development quickened in the 1960s, as 
the military government established the Superinten- 
dency for the Development of the Amazon, began the 


construction of the Transamazon Highway; and declared 
the port of Manaus a free-trade zone. Ranching, logging, 
and public and private mining ventures, accompanied 

. by massive infrastructure projects—roads, bridges, and 
dams—have also been undertaken at a rapidly acceler- 
ating pace since the beginning of the 1980s. 

In the mid-1970s the government began to offer 
incentives for clearance of the rain forest, a ploy that at 
the same time offered a tax shelter to major corporations 
and appeared to constitute an alternative to desperately 
needed and fiercely resisted land reform. Peasants dis- 
placed by drought in the northeast and by mechaniza- 
tion in the southeast have responded to the offer only to 
find themselves contending once again with the shrewd 
and often violent tactics of landholders and speculators. 

By the 1980s this frontier free-for-all had resulted in 
hundreds of deaths and a pattern of land concentration 
comparable to parts of the country settled centuries ear- 
lier.5 The ejected peasants, lacking options, have become 
an itinerant labor force, concentrated in instant slum 
towns on the margins of the land they had cleared. For- 
est clearance incentives were finally revoked in 1987, in 
response to international pressures, but land speculation 
continues, fueled by hyperinflation. 


ENDANGERED PEOPLES 

Among the many species of plant and animal life 
endangered by the latest and most multifaceted boom 
in the Amazon are its people. It is estimated that only 
about 200,000 of Brazil's indigenous peoples have sur- 
vived, with perhaps 50,000 of them still living deep in 
the rain forest. The largest tribe, the Yanomami, their 
numbers reduced to about 9,000, have recently seen 
their territory overrun by approximately 45,000 gold 
prospectors, who have joined in the gold rush that 
began in 1980 and has made Brazil the world’s third- 
largest gold producer. Dams generating power for major 
mining operations have displaced tens of thousands of 
indigenous people. 

The Kayapó tribe, one of several threatened by a 
Xingu River Valley project, has resisted the onslaught; 
its chiefs, with some assistance from social and natural 
scientists, took their case as far as the World Bank, 
which was persuaded in the late 1980s to suspend a 
$500-million loan for dam construction. The Brazilian 
government responded by bringing charges of conspir- 
ing against the national interest against the chiefs, along 





“Under such an arrangement an environmental group might 
purchase a portion of a country’s foreign debt in exchange for 
the use of local currency to purchase virgin forest or other 
underdeveloped areas. 

3In 1985, according to Kenneth Maxwell, the largest 152 
Amazonian estates occupied 40 million hectares, an area equal 
to the rest of Brazil's cultivated land. See Maxwell, “The 
Tragedy of the Amazon,” The New York Review of Books, vol. 

` 38, no. 5 (March 7, 1991), pp. 24-29. 
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with an American anthropologist, under the so-called 
Law of Foreigners. Summoned to give testimony at the 
federal courthouse in Belem, the Kayapó showed their 
superior command of public relations techniques; some 
400 warriors and three dozen chiefs in full ceremonial 
dress (or undress), armed with clubs and spears, turned 
up to confront riot-control police armed with automatic 
weapons before the world press. International pressures 
soon coaxed the government to drop its case. 

There have also been efforts to organize across 
broader ethnic divides to defend common interests. 
Accelerated ranching and logging in Acre and Rodénia, 
on Brazil's borders with Peru and Bolivia, threaten the 
livelihood of unacculturated tribes as well as of caboclo 
(mestizo or acculturated Indian) rubber-tappers. Efforts 
to mobilize against the assault have brought the threat- 
ened groups together and have been successful enough 
to generate an exceedingly violent backlash. Union 
leader Chico Mendes, murdered in December 1988, was 
the best known of many popular leaders in the Amazon 
targeted for assassination. Amnesty International 
believes that such assaults represent a systematic attempt 
on the part of property owners to suppress union activ- 
ities and the inability or unwillingness on the part of 
civil authorities to prosecute. 


STILL THE LAND OF THE FUTURE 

The Collor government has shown some seriousness 
about environmental issues, in particular the protection 
of the Amazon. Collor has established a Cabinet-level 
secretariat for the ecological preservation of the Amazon 
and has appointed a widely recognized environmentalist, 
José Lutzemberger, to head it. He has not rejected out of 
hand—as his predecessor did—the concept of debt-for- 
nature swaps;* but he has answered those calling for 
international controls on rain forest clearance by propos- 
ing an international tax on carbon emissions. Collor’s 
most dramatic gesture has been to authorize the dyna- 
miting of airstrips used by gold prospectors in 
Yanomami territory. 

On this and other important issues, Collor has shown 
that he is no mere cipher at the service of private and 
bureaucratic interests. Nevertheless, his center-to-right 
constituency is essentially that of the landholding, com- 
mercial, and financial elites who have the most to gain 
and the least to lose from a continuation of boom and 
bust development, including the recent frenzied con- 
sumption of the Amazon. 

ECO ’92, the United Nations environmental confer- 
ence that is to take place in Rio de Janeiro this June, 
offers Collor an opportunity to win international acclaim 
as a champion of rain forest preservation. It also offers 
those who would speak for the nonaffluent an opportu- 
nity to persuade the global environmental lobby that in 
the absence of a new development model addressing 
human needs, civilization itself may be added to the 
endangered list. a 
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ON LATIN AMERICA open up the political process since 1988, and speculates 
about the political entities that may emerge from the 
party's liberalization process. 

Exporting Democracy: What new Mexico will hatch from the PRI shell in 

The United States and Latin America the course of its Soviet-style top-down democratization? 

Edited by Abraham E Lowenthal. Baltimore, Md.: Cornelius and Craig envision four alternatives, none of 

The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1991. 422 pp., which is very optimistic about the PRI's willingness to 

$55.00, cloth; two volumes paper, $12.95 each. abdicate its position. However, the authors do not rule 

The United States reaction to the September 1991 . out that power-sharing or even limited political plural- 
ouster of Haitian President Jean-Bertrand Aristide—its ism may result. 

condemnation of the coup and active support of sanc- S. P. M. 


tions imposed by the Organization of American States— - 
will prove in the coming months how effectively Cocaine Politics: Drugs, Armies, and the CIA 


Washington can promote democracy in a foreign coun- in Central America 

try. But if the history of similar United States attempts to By Peter Dale Scott and Jonathan Marshall. Berkeley, 
promote democracy are any indication of what we may Cal.: University of California Press, 1991. 279 pp., 

hope for, then the prospects for a democratic Haiti are $24.95. 

bleak. As the authors of Cocaine Politics admit in their intro- 

Beginning with a historical overview of United States duction, this book picks up where the 1989 report of the 
relations with Latin American countries from Presidents Senate Subcommittee on Terrorism, Narcotics and Inter- 
Woodrow Wilson to Ronald Reagan, Exporting Democ- national Operations left off. Aside from the predictable 
racy illustrates how attempts to impose democratic insti-  , laundry lists of officials and private citizens who have 
tutions have repeatedly failed. Although the reasons given participated in narcotics trafficking, the book also pro- 
for the failures vary, there is a common thread that runs vides some intriguing insights into the way govemment- 
through the analysis by the 15 authors: democracy is not supported covert operations open new channels of drug 
expedient. l distribution around the world. 

The essays in this volume show that the promotion Admittedly more analytical than investigative, the 
of democracy has consistently taken a back seat to more book falls short of breaking any real new ground con- 
pressing concerns, usually the establishment of security cerning United States adventures in Central America in 
arrangements against military threats (real or perceived) the 1980s. 
from an outside power. Since military assistance has S. P. M. 


proved more palatable than interference in local politics, 
it is hardly surprising that existing United States-Latin The Battle for Guatemala: 
American relations depend in great part on military (and Rebels, Death Squads, and U.S. Power 


usually undemocratic) forces in the region. By Susanne Jonas. Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 1991. 
Less a “how-to” than a “how-not-to” book, Exporting 288 pp., $42.00, cloth; $16.95, paper. 

Democracy offers the reader a well-balanced under- Although the current stalemate in discussions 

standing of where the promotion of democracy has between rebels and the military may presage continuing 

taken United States policy in this hemisphere in the past violence and misery in Guatemala, Jonas believes that 

and a good indication of where it will lead it in the civil war will not always be part of the country’s politi- 

future. - cal makeup. In her authoritative book she recounts the 
Sean Patrick Murphy history of modern Guatemala, rooted in a solid under- 


standing of its more distant past. 
Unflinching in her description of how the United 


The Mexican Political System in Transition States has played a major role in supporting one of the 
By Wayne A. Cornelius and Ann L. Craig. San Diego, world’s most repressive militaries, Jonas is ultimately 
Cal.: Center for U.S.-Mexican Studies, University of optimistic regarding Guatemala’s place in the “New 
California, 1991. 124 pp., no price. International Disorder.” Although decidedly leftist in its 

This concise and entertaining monograph outlines sympathies and terminology, Jonas’s book deserves the 
the history of Mexican politics, describes how the rul- serious consideration of anyone interested in United 
ing Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) has begun to States—Central American relations. S. P. M. E 
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DECEMBER. 


INTERNATIONAL 

European Community (EC) 

(See also Intl, GATT; Germany; USSR; Yugoslavia) 

Dec. 11—At the end of a 2-day summit meeting in the Dutch 
city of Maastricht, EC heads of state endorse a draft treaty 
on complete monetary and “closer” political union. Under 
the treaty, a single currency—the European Currency Unit 
(ecu)—and a European central bank will be created before 
1999; countries can opt out of adopting the currency, a 
choice requested by Britain. EC members agree to imple- 
ment a common foreign and security policy through the 
Western European Union (WEU), to which 9 EC countries 
already belong, as well as an eventual independent defense 
compatible with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). The pact must be ratified by the parliaments of all 
EC member countries. 

Dec. 17—Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland become associ- 
ate EC members; they are now guaranteed access to the 
European free-trade area by the end of the 1990s. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 

Dec. 20—In Geneva, GATT director general Arthur Dunkel 
presents a draft agreement intended to break the deadlock 
in the Uruguay Round of world trade talks; the draft 
includes calls for cuts in agricultural subsidies worldwide 
and for copyright and patent protection. 

Dec. 23—In Brussels, EC trade ministers issue a statement call- 
ing Dunkels plan “unacceptable” because of its agricultural 
provisions. 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 

(See also Korea, North) 

Dec. 13—Argentina and Brazil sign an agreement in Vienna 
placing their nuclear sites under IAEA safeguards. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(World Bank) 
(See Kenya) 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
(See Kenya) 


International Terrorism 

Dec. 2—American hostage Joseph Cicippio, kidnapped in Jan- 
uary 1987 in Beirut by the pro-Iranian Revolutionary Justice 
Organization, is freed; his release comes after United 
Nations (UN) special envoy Giandomenico Picco arranged 
an Israeli release yesterday of 25 Arab prisoners. 

Dec. 3—American Alann Steen, who was kidnapped in Beirut 
in January 1987, is freed by the pro-Iranian Islamic Holy 
War for the Liberation of Palestine. 

Dec. 4—American hostage Terry Anderson, who was the chief 
Middle East correspondent for the Associated Press when he 
was abducted in Beirut in March 1985, is turned over to 
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Syrian officials in Lebanon by Islamic Holy War; Anderson, 
the last American hostage in Lebanon, is the 9th Western 
hostage to be freed since August; 2 German hostages remain 
in captivity. 

Dec. 8—In Tripoli, Ahmed al-Taher al-Zawi, the judge investi- 
gating the 1988 bombing of a Pan American World Airways 
jet over Lockerbie, Scotland, that killed 270 people, says the 
2 Libyan suspects indicted last month in the US and Britain 
are under arrest but will not be extradited; Libyan officials 
report that 4 other Libyans accused of blowing up a French 
Union de Transports Aériens (UTA) airplane over Niger in 
1989, killing 171 people, are being detained and will be 
questioned by the judge. 

Dec. 22—Pathologists confirm that remains recovered yester- 
day in Beirut are those of Lieutenant Colonel William Hig- 
gins, a United Nations observer kidnapped in Tyre, 
Lebanon, in February 1988 by a group calling itself the 
Organization of the Oppressed on Earth; in July 1989 the 
group announced that it had killed Higgins after Israeli 
troops abducted Lebanese Shiite leader Sheik Abdel Karim 
Obeid. 

Dec. 27—A skull and other bones found near Beirut's interna- 
tional airport are determined to be those of William Buckley, 
the US Central Intelligence Agency's (CIAS) chief officer in 
Lebanon; Buckley was taken hostage in March 1984 by 
Islamic Holy War and died, apparently after torture, in 
1985. 


Middle East Peace Conference 

Dec. 10—In Washington, D.C., Jordanian, Lebanese, Pales- 
tinian, Syrian, and Israeli negotiators meet for the second 
round of peace talks, which began last month in Madrid. 
Israeli, Jordanian, and Palestinian representatives spend the 
day in a procedural dispute; the talks, which had been 
scheduled to open December 4, were delayed by Israel. 

Dec. 18—The peace talks adjourn after failing to move beyond 
procedural questions; they are tentatively scheduled to 
resume next month. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

(See also Intl, EC) 

Dec. 20—Calling themselves the North Atlantic Cooperation 
Council, NATO ministers and those from the former War- 
saw Pact countries meet in Brussels for the 1st time. The 
Soviet delegate, Nikolai Afanasyevsky, reads a letter from 
Russian President Boris Yeltsin stating that NATO member- 
ship is a long-term goal of Russia's. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, International Terrorism; Cambodia; Japan; USSR; 
US, Foreign Policy; Yugoslavia) 

Dec. 2—The UN's Economic Commission on Europe releases a 
report estimating the 1991 decline in economic output in 
both eastern Europe and the Soviet Union at nearly 15%, 
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and the decline over the past 3 years in eastern Europe at 
25%; it predicts that the former East Germany's industrial 
output will drop by 50% in 1991. 

Dec. 13—The General Assembly unanimously approves a reso- 
lution recommending that countries phase out economic 
sanctions and drop other sanctions against South Africa. 

Dec. 15—The Security Council votes unanimously to send a 
token force of about 20 military police and observers to 
Yugoslavia and to tighten its arms embargo against the 
country. 

Dec. 16—The General Assembly votes to revoke the “determi- 
nation” contained in Resolution 3379, which was approved 
in 1975, that “Zionism is a form of racism and racial dis- 
crimination.” The Soviet Union and 110 other countries 
vote for repeal, 25 members vote against it, and 13 abstain; 
no Arab country supports the action. US President George 
Bush urged the repeal in a September speech at the UN. 

Dec. 21—The General Assembly approves a resolution calling 
for an international ban on drift-net fishing by 1993. 


Western European Union (WEU) 
(See Intl, EC) 


ALBANIA 

Dec. 6—The opposition Democratic party withdraws from the 
coalition Cabinet, saying the government is stifling reform. 
Prime Minister Ylli Bufi resigns and the government col- 
lapses. 

Dec. 7—President Ramiz Alia issues a decree authorizing the 
army to restore order after 3 days of food riots in Tirana and 
other cities in northern Albania; the riots were set off by a 
government announcement on December 4 that food 
reserves would last only 1 week. 

Dec. 10—Alia names Vilson Ahmeti prime minister and asks 
him to form a government. 

Dec. 12—In Tirana more than 20,000 demonstrators demand 
that Alia resign. 

Dec. 22—Alia calls for general elections in March. 


ALGERIA 

Dec. 27—Final results of the 1st round of voting in Algeria's 1st 
free elections for the National Assembly, which were held 
yesterday, show that the fundamentalist Islamic Salvation 
Front (FIS) won 188 of the 430 seats, with 44% of the vote; 
the ruling National Liberation Front won 16 seats, and the 
Front for Socialist Forces 20 seats; runoffs will be held Jan- 
uary 15 for the 225 seats for which a majority was not 
obtained. The FIS needs another 28 seats to secure a parlia- 
mentary majority. 


ARGENTINA 
(See Intl, IAEA) 


AUSTRALIA 

Dec. 19—Labor members of Parliament vote 56 to 51 to 
replace Bob Hawke as Labor party leader with former Trea- 
sury Minister Paul Keating; Keating thus automatically 
becomes prime minister. This is the 1st time an Australian 
prime minister has been ousted by his own party. 


BRAZIL 
(See Intl, IAEA) 


CAMBODIA 

Dec. 21—The government tells Khmer Rouge leaders in 
Bangkok not to return to Cambodia after widespread 
demonstrations today against their anticipated return erupt 
in Phnom Penh. 

Dec. 30—The Supreme National Council, which includes 
Khmer Rouge leader Khieu Samphan, representatives of the 
Vietnamese-supported government, and Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, meets for the Ist time; the group agrees to ask 
the UN to send a mission to disarm all factions and to 
administer the government during the transition to demo- 
cratic rule. 


CANADA 

Dec. 16—The government announces that it has agreed to cre- 
ate a 770,000-square-mile area in the eastern portion of the 
Northwest Territories that will be controlled by the Inuit 
people who live there; the area will be called Nunavut. The 
government also agrees to give the Inuit a cash settlement of 
more than $1 billion to be paid over 14 years, and to grant 
them mineral and resource development rights in Nunavut. 


CHINA 
(See India) 


COLOMBIA 

Dec. 16—In Caloto a paramilitary group kills 20 peasants and 
injures 10; authorities suspect the attackers were trying to 
evict the victims from a farm. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT STATES (CIS) 
(See USSR) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See Intl, EC) 


DJIBOUTI 

Dec. 18—Government troops kill about 40 people and injure 
50 in a sweep for guerrillas; the guerrillas are demanding 
that the single-party government allow multiparty democ- 
racy. 


FRANCE 
(See Togo; Vanuatu) 


GERMANY 

(See also Intl, International Terrorism, UN) 

Dec. 19—In an effort to combat a wage-price spiral that could 
cause inflation to rise above its present level of 4.2%, the 
Bundesbank, Germany's ċentral bank, raises its discount 
rate 0.5%, to 8%—the highest level since 1948. Germany 
did not consult with other EC members before raising the 
rate. 


HUNGARY 
(See Intl, EC) 


INDIA 

Dec. 6—In Uttar Pradesh near the border with Punjab state, 
Sikh separatists kill 51 people in an overnight shooting 
spree. 


Dec. 12—Chinese Prime Minister Li Peng ends a 2-day state 
visit to India; this is the 1st visit by a Chinese head of state 
in 31 years. Li and Indian Prime Minister V. K. Rao signed 
agreements on a resumption of border trade; the establish- 
ment of consulates in Bombay and Shanghai; and coopera- 
tion in space-related research and technology. 

Dec. 17—Arabind Rajkhowa, chairman of the guerrilla United 
Liberation Front of Assam, announces a unilateral and 
indefinite cease-fire; the group seeks Assamese indepen- 
dence. 

Dec. 26—In Punjab state, gunmen thought to be Sikh militants 
attack a passenger train, killing 49 passengers and injuring 
20; 47 of the 49 killed were Hindus. 


ISRAEL 
(See Intl, International Terrorism, Middle East Peace Conference, 
UN; Lebanon) 


JAPAN 


Dec. 10—Government officials announce that parliamentary 
support for a bill approved by the lower house of the Diet 
on December 3 that would allow Japanese participation in 
UN peacekeeping forces has collapsed; the bill, which is 
supported by Prime Minister Kiichi Miyazawa, may be rein- 
troduced after parliamentary elections next year. 

Dec. 26—The government announces that Japan's balance of 
payments surplus increased more than 300% over the last 
year, from $1.69 billion in November 1990 to $7.26 billion 
last month; the increase is mainly due to a decline in 
Japanese imports. 


JORDAN | 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 


KENYA 

Dec. 2—At a meeting of the governing council of the Kenya 
African National Union (KANU), President Daniel arap Moi 
proposes dropping an amendment to the Kenyan constitu- 
tion that legalized one-party rule in 1982, thus opening the 
way for multiparty politics; the council agrees, but does not 
schedule elections. 

Dec. 3—Delegates to a KANU party conference approve Mois 
proposal to permit the registration of new political parties. 
Parliament must now pass legislation to repeal the 1982 
amendment. 

Dec. 28—The International Monetary Fund delays releasing a 
$63-million loan to Kenya because of the country’s noncom- 
pliance with IMF budget-deficit and privatization standards; 
last month the World Bank declared a 6-month halt in aid 
to Kenya because of allegations of corruption and human 
rights abuses. 


KOREA, NORTH 

(See also Korea, South; US, Foreign Policy) 

Dec. 26—At talks between officials of North and South Korea 
in Panmunjom, North Korea agrees to sign and implement 
an International Atomic Energy Agency safeguard pact and 
to permit international inspection of its nuclear research 
center in Yongbyon. 


KOREA, SOUTH 
(See also Korea, North; US, Foreign Policy) 
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Dec. 12—Meeting in Seoul, North Korean Prime Minister Yon 
Hyong Muk and South Korean Prime Minister Chung Won 
Shik sign a treaty of nonaggression and reconciliation; the 
treaty reestablishes some economic exchanges and transport 
links; allows the reuniting of families that have been sepa- 
rated since the beginning of the Korean War in 1950; and 
asks both sides to renounce efforts to overthrow each other's 
government. 

Dec. 18—President Roh Tae Woo announces that there are no 
longer any nuclear weapons in South Korea; the announce- 
ment satisfies one of North Korea’s conditions for allowing 
international inspection of its nuclear facilities at Yongbyon. 

Dec. 31—The North and South Korean governments announce 

- that they have initialed an agreement that bans nuclear arms 
from their territory but does not include measures to ensure 
compliance; a joint committee will determine how inspec- 
tions of nuclear facilities should be conducted. 


LEBANON 

(See also Intl, International Terrorism, Middle East Peace Confer- 
ence) 

Dec. 17—Israeli jets destroy a Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine-General Command base outside the village of 
Sultan Yacub, 45 miles east of Beirut; 3 members of the Pop- 
ular Front are injured. Israel claims that the base has been 
used to stage attacks against it. 

Dec. 30—A car bomb explodes in Beirut, killing 20 people and 
injuring 82; no one takes responsibility for planting the 
bomb. 


LIBYA 


(See Intl, International Terrorism) 


Mexico 

Dec. 18—Voting 460 to 22, the lower house of Congress 
approves legislation that gives legal recognition to religious 
institutions and permits parochial education for the 1st time 
since the 1917 revolution; the Senate has not yet voted on 
the measures. 


MYANMAR 


Dec. 12—The military government closes universities in Yan- 
gon and sends the army to break up a 3d day of student 
demonstrations calling for the release of opposition leader 
Aung San Suu Kyi; as many as 500 protesters are reported 
arrested. The recipient of the 1991 Nobel Peace Prize, Suu 
has been under house arrest since 1989. 


NICARAGUA 

Dec. 14—Legislators in the National Assembly vote 47 to 46 to 
uphold President Violeta Barrios de Chamorro’ veto of a bill 
that would have authorized confiscation of land that the 
Sandinistas took control of last year before relinquishing 
power; Chamorro said she feared that enacting the bill 
would lead to factional violence. 


NIGERIA 

Dec. 14—In elections for state governors and assemblies, the 
National Republican Convention wins 13 of 30 assembly 
races and 16 governorships, while the Social Democratic 
party wins 17 and 14 respectively. 

Dec. 19—The government announces that it is lifting a 5-year- 
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old law forbidding former senior officials from seeking elec- 
tive office. This will permit members of the present military 
government, except for President Ibrahim Babangida, to run 
in the next elections, which are scheduled for the end of 
1992. 


PHILIPPINES 

Dec. 27—The government says the US must withdraw from the 
Subic Bay naval station, the principal American supply and 
ship-repair facility in the western Pacific, by the end of 1992. 


POLAND 

(See also Intl, EC) 

Dec. 5—President Lech Walesa appoints Jan Olszewski, a critic 
of free-market reforms, prime minister. 

Dec. 6—The Sejm confirms Olszewski as prime minister by a 
vote of 250 to 47, with 105 abstentions. i 

Dec. 17—Olszewski resigns after he becomes the 3d person in 
2 months to fail in efforts to form a government; he blames 
Walesa for his failure, saying the president was not coopera- 
tive. 

Dec. 18—The parliament asks Olszewski to continue his 
attempts to form a government. 

Dec. 23—Parliament votes to accept a new Cabinet formed by 
Olszewski. 


ROMANIA 

Dec. 7—A national referendum on a new constitution formally 
making Romania a multiparty republic is held; 77% of vot- 
ers approve the change. 


SOMALIA 

Dec. 7—The New York Times reports that fighting in Mogadishu 
between supporters of President Ali Mahdi Mohammed and 
those of General Mohamed Farrah Aideed has left at least 
4,000 people dead in the last 3 weeks; most of those killed 
were civilians. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

(See also Intl, UN) 

Dec. 7—At its 1st congress in South Africa in more than 40 
years, the Communist party elects Martin Thembisile 
(Chris) Hani party general secretary; he succeeds Joe Slovo. 

Dec. 20—At the opening in Johannesburg of the 2-day Conven- 
tion for a Democratic South Africa, President E W. de Klerk 
says his government is willing to negotiate plans for an 
interim government and for the inclusion of blacks in Par- 
liament until a new nonracial constitution is completed; all 
citizens will vote in a referendum on the plans. De Klerk 
criticizes the African National Congress (ANC) for main- 
taining its guerrilla wing in spite of having suspending its 
“armed struggle” nearly 2 years ago; ANC president Nelson 
Mandela calls de Klerk unfit to lead the government and 
accuses the president of allowing black factional violence in 
the townships to continue. 


SYRIA 


(See Intl, International Terrorism, Middle East Peace Conference) 


TAIWAN 
Dec. 21—The ruling Nationalist party (Kuomintang) wins 71% 
of the vote in today’s national parliamentary elections; the 


opposition Democratic Progressive party, which supports 
Taiwanese independence, wins 24%. Less than 22% of the 
new legislators are originally from mainland China. 


Toco 

Dec. 2—Prime Minister Joseph Koffigoh offers to bring sup- 
porters of ousted leader Gnassingbé Eyadéma into the gov- 
ernment, but refuses to dissolve his government in favor of 
Eyadéma. He asks France to send troops to its former 
colony to help protect his administration. 

Dec. 3—Rebel soldiers attack the government palace in Lomé 
and seize Koffigoh; 17 people are killed in the attack. Togo 
radio reports that Koffigoh and Eyadéma have agreed to 
form a coalition government; however, the prime minister 
remains in rebel custody. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

Dec. 17—Results of parliamentary elections held yesterday 
show that the People’s National Movement (PNM) won 21 
of the 36 seats; the ruling National Alliance for Reconstruc- 
tion retained only 2 of the 33 seats it had won in 1986, and 
the United National Congress of Basdeo Panday won 13 
seats. PNM leader Patrick Manning will succeed A. N. R. 
Robinson as prime minister. l 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS (USSR) 

(See also Intl, NATO, UN; US, Foreign Policy) 

Dec. 1—In Kazakhstan, Nursultan Nazarbayev wins election as 
the republics president, capturing 98% of the vote; he was 
the only candidate. 

Dec. 2—Results from yesterday's elections in Ukraine show that 
Leonid Kravchuk won as much as 60% of the vote to 
become Ukraine's Ist freely elécted president; almost 90% of 
Ukrainian voters vote in favor of Ukrainian independence in 
a referendum, also held yesterday. 

Dec. 4—The central government informs its foreign commer- 
cial-bank creditors that it is postponing repayment of some 
$4 billion in principal on loans incurred before January 1, 
1991. 

Dec. 6—The Russian republic parliament approves a 28% 
value-added tax. 

Following Russia’s lead, 6 other republics agree to begin 
raising price-control ceilings after January 1, as a prelimi- 
nary step before complete price decontrol. 

Dec. 8—Meeting in Brest, Belarus (formerly Byelorussia), the 
leaders of Russia, Belarus, and Ukraine declare that “the 
USSR as a subject of international law and geopolitical real- 
ity is ceasing its existence”; they invite other republics to 
join a new commonwealth of independent states. The com- 
monwealth will use the ruble as its common currency and 
will include “coordinating bodies” for foreign affairs, 
defense, and the economy to be headquartered in Minsk. 
The 3 leaders—Yeltsin, Kravchuk, and Belarussian parlia- 
ment chairman Stanislav Shushkevich—say their authority 
to dissolve the Soviet Union derives from the fact that their 
republics were the original signatories to the 1922 treaty 
founding the union. 

Dec. 9—Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev says the leaders of 
Russia, Belarus, and Ukraine do not have the authority to 
dissolve the Soviet Union; he says their plan should be 
treated only as a proposal that must be approved by all the 
Soviet republics. 


Armenian President Levon Ter-Petrosyan says Armenia is 
` ready to join the new commonwealth. 

Dec. 12—Yeltsin proposes retroactively including Nazarbayev 
as a cofounder of the commonwealth. The Russian parlia- 
ment approves the accord establishing the commonwealth, 
188 to 6, with 7 abstentions. 

Kravchuk announces that he has EE the duties of 
commander in chief of Soviet army and navy forces in 
Ukraine, including the Black Sea Fleet. 

Dec. 13—After meeting in Ashkabad, Turkmenistan, the presi- 
dents of the Central Asian republics of Kirghizia, Kazakh- 
stan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, and Tajikistan agree to join 
the proposed commonwealth. 

Dec. 17—Meeting with reporters accompanying visiting US 
Secretary of State James Baker 3d, Nazarbayev says Kazakh- 
stan will keep its nuclear weapons as long as Russia does; 
Yeltsin has said that all former Soviet republics except Rus- 
sia will eventually eliminate their nuclear weapons. 

Dec. 18—Leaders of the Slavic republics promise to honor dis- 
armament agreements concluded between the central gov- 
emment and the US; they also agree to allow US advisers to 
help dismantle some nuclear warheads. 

Dec. 19—Yeltsin assumes control of the Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry, parliament, KGB, and the presidential offices at the 
Kremlin. 

Dec. 21—Meeting in Alma-Ata, Kazakhstan, the leaders of 11 
republics sign an agreement forming the Commonwealth of 
Independent States (CIS); Georgia does not participate. The 
agreement establishes the republics’ sovereignty but leaves 
unsettled issues such as government financing, borders, citi- 
zenship, control of the military, and oversight of nuclear 
weapons. The commonwealth is to be headed by a council 
of heads of state and government. The parliaments of the 11 
republics must ratify the agreement. 

The republic presidents agree that Russia should fill the 
Soviet Union's seat on the UN Security Council. 

Dec. 22—Opposition forces led by the Georgian republic's for- 
mer prime minister, Tengiz Sigua,.clash'with government 
troops in Tbilisi, Georgia; at least 7 people are reported 
killed and several dozen are injured. 

Dec. 23—The EC grants Russia de facto recognition as the legal 
successor to the Soviet Union. 

At least 30 people are reported killed in continued vio- 
lence in Tbilisi; opposition forces launch rocket and artillery 
attacks in an attempt to force republic President Zviad Gam- 
sakhurdia from his fortified headquarters in the republic 
parliament building. Fighting is also reported in the South 
Ossetian region of Georgia, where ethnic Ossetians are 
pressing for independence. 

Dec. 25—In a nationally televised address, Gorbachev says he 
is “discontinuing [his] activities” as president of the Soviet 
Union “as a result of the formation of the Commonwealth 
of Independent States”; after the address the Soviet flag is 
lowered at the Kremlin. 

Dec. 26—The Soviet Congress of People’s Deputies convenes in 
Moscow and passes a resolution that acknowledges the dis- 
solution of the Soviet Union and ends the Congress's exis- 
tence. 

Dec. 28—Georgian government and opposition forces agree to 
a cease-fire after talks at the republic parliament. 

Dec. 29—Ignoring the cease-fire declared yesterday, loyalist 
Georgian troops oust opposition forces from the area around 
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the parliament building. At least 53 people have been killed 
in the past week of fighting in Tbilisi. 

Dec. 30—Meeting in Minsk, CIS leaders agree that members 
may form separate armies but strategic arms will remain 
under a central command. The division of the former Soviet 
army's equipment has not yet been agreed on. 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 

Great Britain 

(See also Intl, EC, International Terrorism; Vanuatu) 

Dec. 16—A bomb explodes near a railroad junction in South 
London; the Irish Republican Army (IRA) claims responsi- 
bility. During the previous 2 days the IRA exploded several 
firebombs in London. There are no injuries reported. 


Northern Ireland 

(See also UK, Great Britain) 

Dec. 12—At least 66 people are injured after a bomb explodes 
at a police station in Craigavon, near the border with Ire- 
land; the Irish Republican Army claims responsibility for 
the bombing. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

Administration 

Dec. 5—President George Bush names Transportation Secretary 
Samuel Skinner as his chief of staff; John Sununu resigned 
from the position on December 3. 

Dec. 16—At a news conference, Energy Secretary James 
.Watkins announces a plan to close all but 4 of the govern- 
ments 15 nucleat-weapons production plants by 1996 and 
to clean up waste generated by the plants. l 

Dec. 19—The Justice Department and the Manhattan, New 
York, district attorney's office announce that the Luxem- 
bourg-based Bank of Credit and Commerce International 
will plead guilty to federal racketeering and fraud charges 
filed today in federal court in Washington, D.C., and to 
fraud and larceny charges filed in New York in July and pay 
a $550-million federal fine and a $10-million state fine to 
resolve charges against the institution. 

Dec. 26—Bush nominates management consultant Barbara 
Franklin as commerce secretary. 


Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, International Terrorism, UN; Philippines; USSR) 

Dec. 6—The US bars duty-free tariff rates on exports from 
Yugoslavia to the US. 

Dec. 11—The United States and South Korea offer to allow 
North Korea to inspect any civilian or military site in South 
Korea to confirm that all nuclear arms have been removed if 
North Korea reciprocates and also agrees that neither it nor 
South Korea will produce weapons-grade plutonium. 

Dec. 12—In a speech at Princeton University, Secretary of State 
James Baker 3d calls for an international conference in 
Washington, D.C., in January to develop an aid program for 
the Soviet Union. 

Dec. 15—In Moscow, during a visit by Baker, Russian Foreign 
Minister Andrei Kozyrev requests US recognition of Russia, 
Belarus, and Ukraine, saying this would help prevent fur- 
ther political turmoil in the newly formed Commonwealth 
of Independent States (CIS). 

Dec. 25—Bush announces US recognition of the 12 Soviet 
republics as independent countries and says the US will 
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ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
December Reports 


Change from 
previous period Total 


Gross Domestic Product (GDP)  +1.8% $4.86 trillion 
3d quarter, revised 


Merchandise Trade Deficit 
3d quarter +33% 
October -2.9% 


Consumer Price Index +0.4% 
November 


Unemployment 
November 


Leading Economic Indicators +0.1% 


November 


Discount Rate -1.0% 3.5% 
December 20 
lowest since 1964 


Prime Rate 
December 20 
Lowest since 1977 


Dow Jones Industrial Average 
December 27 
Index jumped 269.23 points in December 


$20.5 billion 
$6.7 billion 


137.8 points 


unchanged 6.8% 
{8.5 million} 


145.5 points 


+62.39 points 3,163.91 points 


*On December 4, the Commerce Department announced that it would no 
longer use the gross national product as its primary measure of United States 
economic performance. 


Sources: Commerce and Labor Department reports; news reports. + 


establish diplomatic relations with Russia, Armenia, Belarus, 
Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, and Ukraine. 


Labor and Industry 

Dec. 4—Pan American World Airways ceases operations; Pan 
Am is the 3d large American airline to stop flying this year. 

Dec. 18—The General Motors Corporation, the largest Ameri- 
can manufacturer of cars and trucks, announces that by 
mid-decade it will eliminate about 74,000 jobs, or 18% of its 
workforce, and close 21 of its 125 plants. 


Political Scandal 

Dec. 4—In state court in Los Angeles, Charles Keating, Jr., is 
found guilty on 17 of 18 counts of securities fraud. Allega- 
tions that 5 US senators improperly intervened with regula- 
tors on behalf of Keatings Lincoln Savings and Loan 
Associationin Irvine, California, gave rise to the “Keating 5” 
scandal. 

Dec. 12—The Justice Department announces the filing of 77 
broader counts of felony fraud and racketeering against 
Keating and 4 associates. 


Politics 

Dec. 4—In Washington, D.C., David Duke, a former grand wiz- 
ard of the Ku Klux Klan who lost a runoff election for 
Louisiana governor last month, announces his candidacy for 





the 1992 Republican nomination for president. 

Dec. 10—In Concord, New Hampshire, conservative political 
commentator Patrick Buchanan declares that he is running 
for the Republican nomination for president. 


Science and Technology 

Dec. 1—After 1 of its 3 navigational units fails, the space shut- 
tle Atlantis makes an early landing at Edwards Air Force 
Base in California. 


Supreme Court 

Dec. 10—Voting 8 to 0, the Court declares unconstitutional a 
New York state statute that allows money paid to convicted 
or accused criminals for selling their stories to be set aside 
for victim compensation; the ruling could affect laws in 41 
other states as well as a 1984 federal law. 


VANUATU 

Dec. 2—In the 1st national elections since Vanuatu gained 
independence from France and Britain in 1980, the Union 
of Moderate parties, a pro-francophone party, wins 19 of the 
46 parliamentary seats. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

(See also Intl, UN; US, Foreign Policy) 

Dec. 5—Stipe Mesic resigns as leader of Yugoslavia’s rotating 
collective presidency. 

Dec. 6—After touring battlefields and cities in Croatia, UN 
envoy Cyrus Vance criticizes the continued fighting 
between Croats and Serbs and indicates that UN peacekeep- 
ing forces will not be sent until the fighting stops. 

Dec. 20—Ante Markovic resigns as federal prime minister. 

The republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina asks the EC for 
recognition as an independent state. 

Dec. 23—Germany recognizes Slovenia and Croatia as inde- 
pendent states. 

Dec. 26—Meeting in Belgrade, representatives of the federal 
parliament and presidency agree to discuss new borders for 
Yugoslavia on January 3. 

Dec. 28—Serbian-led federal troops attack Karlovac, a city 
southeast of Zagreb, for a 2d day; federal forces resume fir- 
ing on Osijek, which in recent weeks has come under nearly 
daily attack, and on towns in eastern Croatia that had been 
retaken by Croats. 

Dec. 31—Serbian and federal forces agree to a plan brokered by 
UN envoy Vance that provides for the deployment of UN 
peacekeeping troops and the withdrawal of the federal army 
from Croatia; Croatian president Franjo Tudjman has 
already agreed to the plan. a 


Errata: In our November 1991 issue, a production error 
deleted a line from Joseph Lepgold’s article. The line, on page 
356, column 2, line 57, should read: “Thus the more impor- 
tant European institutions become, the less important the 
American link will be.” 

On page 354 of the November issue, the editors note did not 
include Spain and Portugal as members of the Western Euro- 
pean Union. On page 378 of the same issue, the editor's note 
on the membership of the European Free Trade Association 
should have included Liechtenstein. We regret the errors. 
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“The United States now has an opportunity for a fresh start in South Asia and should 
move toward a more detached policy that avoids embroilment in the region’s military 
rivalry while giving appropriate emphasis to India as South Asias more important power.” 


` „í 


South Asia and the United States: 
A Chance for a Fresh Start 


BY SELIG S. HARRISON 


coincided with protracted instability in India and 
Pakistan and a dangerous drift toward a possible 
renewal of military conflict over the long-disputed ter- 
ritory of Kashmir. While the fundamental problems of 
both countries have domestic roots, the projection of the 
superpower rivalry into South Asia severely complicated 
. these problems by exacerbating tensions between New 
Delhi and Islamabad. The large-scale infusion of sophis- 
ticated American and Soviet military equipment over 
four decades accelerated the Indo-Pakistani arms race 
and promoted the diversion of scarce resources from 
economic development to defense spending on both 
sides. To some extent, the economic assistance gener- 
ated by the American-Soviet competition for influence 
in the region offset this destructive impact. But the costs 
of the cold war far outweighed the benefits for South 
Asia. 
The massive influx of American military aid to Pak- 
istan produced especially damaging consequences both 
within Pakistan and in its relations with India. By 


I t is not an accident that the end of the cold war has 





SELIG S. HARRISON, a senior associate of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, has specialized in South Asian 
` affairs and American relations with South Asia as a journalist 
and scholar for 40 years. He is the coeditor, with K. Subrah- 
manyam, of Superpower Rivalry in the Indian Ocean: Indian 
and American Perspectives (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1989) and the author of In Afghanistan’s Shadow: Baluch 
Nationalism and Soviet Temptations (Washington, D.C.: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1981). 





1Zia spoke of these goals at length in a conversation with me 
in Islamabad on June 29, 1988. 


artificially inflating the strength of the Pakistani army in 
internecine power struggles with civilian political and 
bureaucratic forces, American aid directly facilitated the 
emergence of a series of authoritarian, military-domi- 
nated governments. Army dominance reached its zenith 
during the decade-long reign of General Muhammad Zia 
ul-Hagq, Islamabad’s most adroit military ruler. Zia used 
the increased American aid flow resulting from the 
Afghan war to build powerful military intelligence agen- 
cies that not only helped him to consolidate his domes- 
tic control, but also emboldened him to embark on 
ambitious foreign adventures. 

In addition to $5.1 billion in military aid to Islamabad 
from 1954 to 1990, American and American-orches- 
trated weapons aid channeled to the Afghan resistance 
through Pakistan from 1980 until October 1991 totaled 
another $3.5 billion. The principal conduit for this aid 
was Zia’s directorate of the Inter-Services Intelligence. 
As part of his political alliance with Pakistan's Islamic 
fundamentalist Jamaat-i-Islami party, Zia put the ISI 
machinery under the control of military officers who 
were either Jamaat sympathizers or shared his own ide- 
ological amalgam of religious fundamentalism and mil- 
itant Pakistani nationalism. His frankly declared goals 


- were to install a fundamentalist Pakistani satellite regime 


in Kabul and to destabilize two key Indian border areas, 
Kashmir and Punjab.! Four years after his death in a 
1988 plane crash, Zias apparatus is still largely in place, 
albeit with changes at the top, and the ISI continues to 
pursue his agenda. 

Reflecting the domination of the army by Pakistan’s 
Punjabi ethnic majority, Zia consistently resisted 
demands for independence or autonomy by the coun- 


trys Sindhi, Baluch, and Pashtun minorities. Neverthe- 
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less, he was quick to take advantage of India’s blunders 
in its dealings with Sikh factions in Punjab and Kash- 
miri Muslims who made broadly similar demands. Zia 
did not create the Punjab and Kashmir problems. But 
when legitimate, locally based opposition to Indian rule 
developed, the ISI stepped in to help organize, finance, 
and arm guerrillas who have proved to be extremely 
potent, especially in the Kashmir Valley, where India 
now faces a more serious challenge to its control than in 
Punjab. In November of last year, Lieutenant General 
Mirza Aslam Beg, who had just retired as Pakistani army 
chief of staff, told me with pride that “thousands” of ISI- 
trained Kashmiris were sent to Afghanistan beginning 
in 1986 and subsequently returned to fight in the valley 
together with other guerrilla units that had been also 
organized, financed, and armed primarily by the ISI. 

India has compounded its problems with indiscrimi- 
nate military repression in both Kashmir and Punjab, 
which has led to increased support for insurgent groups. 
At the same time, India’s own foreign intelligence agency, 
the Research and Analysis Wing, has intensified its long- 
standing support for Sindhi insurgents in Pakistan's mil- 
itarily vulnerable, multiethnic Sind province. 

Surveying the legacy of the cold war in South Asia, it 
is clear that the tilt toward Pakistan entailed heavy costs 
for the United States. In addition to the damaging 
impact American military aid had on Pakistan's internal 
political development and its relations with India, the 
pro-Pakistan tilt poisoned American relations with India 
and Afghanistan, opening the way for Soviet military aid 
inroads in both New Delhi and Kabul. In the case of 
Afghanistan, Soviet penetration of the armed forces set 
the stage for the Communist takeover of 1978 andthe 
Soviet occupation the next year. 

The United States gained what it perceived to be 
indispensable temporary advantages from its alliance 
with Pakistan, especially the use of electronic monitor- 
ing facilities adjacent to Soviet Central Asian interconti- 
nental ballistic missile (ICBM) test sites and antisatellite 
test sites and launching sites, and the use of the ISI as a 
conduit for weapons aid to the Afghan resistance. With 
the end of the cold war, however, the importance of such 
facilities has gradually declined, and American military 
aid to the resistance ended in October 1991. The United 
States now has an opportunity for a fresh start in South 
Asia and should move toward a more detached policy 
that avoids embroilment in the Indo-Pakistani military 


2Eugene Staley, The Future of the Underdeveloped Countries 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954), p. 174. 

3Selig S. Harrison, India: The Most Dangerous Decades 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960). 

4V. S. Naipaul, India: A Million Mutinies Now (New York: 
Viking Press, 1991). 

5“India: A World at War with Itself,” The Washington Post, 
March 31, 1991, p. B3. 


rivalry while giving appropriate emphasis to India as the 
subcontinent’s more important power. 


INDIA: A “SLIDE TOWARD CHAOS”? 

Soon after India won its independence, Eugene Sta- 
ley warned that the “most dangerous decades” for tradi- 
tional societies embarking on the process of economic 
modernization come immediately after the takeoff stage 
of development.2 Economic progress, he pointed out, 
would generate ever-intensifying social and political 
conflict over limited spoils that would never be enough 
to go around as population growth escalated. 

This somber projection was peculiarly relevant for 
India and Pakistan with their stratified societies and dis- 
tinct linguistic territories. Seeking to apply the Staley 
thesis to the Indian case in my 1960 book, India: The 
Most Dangerous Decades, 1 emphasized two critical ques- 
tions: Could a subcontinental federation comparable in 
scope and diversity to Europe, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica hold together within the framework of a single state? 
Would the tensions generated by development lead to a 
more centralized system under authoritarian rule, or to 
a looser state marked by greater devolution of power to 
local and regional governmental units?3 

India is now facing its most serious trials since inde- 
pendence precisely because it has successfully laid the 
foundations for its economic development in the past 
four decades. The burgeoning growth of industry in 
recent years and the first signs of participation in 
expanding private financial markets by affluent rural 
elites constitute the most striking symbols of economic 
vitality. At the same time, growing inequities in income 
distribution have produced the “million mutinies now” 
described by V. S. Naipaul.+ Power struggles waged in 
the name of ideology, or caste, regional, or religious 
identity are often struggles over income distribution. 

In weighing future policy options in South Asia, the 
United States should first consider whether India is 
indeed on a “slide toward chaos,” as James C. Clad sug- 
gests, since its internal political and economic health will 
condition the country’s capacity to project power exter- 
nally and play a significant role in world affairs.5 

While India is passing through a period of political 
instability, its constitutional structure is resilient enough 
to absorb the shocks of this transition. Compared with 
more homogeneous societies, or societies at a later stage 
of national consolidation and development, India will 
often appear chaotic as it undergoes the social and polit- 
ical upheavals endemic to the development process. But 
New Delhi will nonetheless seek to project its military 
power and to play a global as well as a regional foreign 
policy role that will compel American attention in the 
decades ahead. 

Since assuming power in June 1991 as the head of a 
minority Congress (I) party government, Prime Minis- 
ter P V. Narasimha Rao has maintained unity in the rul- 
ing party while neutralizing the Hindu nationalist 


Bharatiya Janata party by playing on the divisions 
between its moderate and hard-line factions. Splits in 
other opposition groups may eventually enable him to 
govern with a majority. The present Parliament was 
elected in June 1991 for a five-year term. Should dis- 
content grow over inflation and other economic issues, 
the BJP could conceivably force a new election sooner, 
but this does not seem likely. 

In the next election, even if it does not win a majority, 
the emergence of the BJP as the largest single bloc in the 
lower house would not only exacerbate Hindu-Muslim 
conflict and tensions with Pakistan but would also add 
to north-south strains arising from BJP efforts to pro- 
mote the north Indian Hindi language as the national 
language. The current internal debate in the party could 
result, however, in the moderation of its anti-Muslim 
policies if it should lead, or share power in, a coalition. 

The most difficult dilemma India faces during the 
years ahead is reconciling the conflicting claims of eco- 
nomic growth and equity. To achieve more rapid growth, 
economic liberalization is clearly necessary. Yet some of 
the economic reforms being adopted, partly as a pre- 
condition for badly needed credits from international 
lending agencies, are likely to aggravate economic 
inequities, offering a tempting target for opposition 
groups on both the right and the left. Given the social 
diversity of India, its widespread poverty and the depth 
of its existing disparities in income distribution, eco- 
nomic policies focused myopically on growth without 
regard for the political consequences could severely test 
the stability of the state. 


Another built-in dilemma India confronts is whether - 


to move toward a more decentralized federal system. 
The trend toward regionally based parties and growing 
demands for local autonomy—teflected in extreme form 
in the Kashmir, Punjab, and Assam insurgencies—have 
provoked counterpressures for a more centralized pres- 
idential system. So far the preponderant opinion in India 
is that its social and regional diversity requires a parlia- 
mentary structure with maximum elbow room for the 
accommodation of conflict. 

Demands for a presidential system are often accom- 
panied by speculation that the army will sooner or later 
play an increasing behind-the-scenes role and may even- 
tually be forced to take power directly. The latter possi- 
bility has always been dismissed out of hand by students 
of India who have pointed to the British traditions of the 
Indian armed forces and the safeguards against a mili- 
tary takeover consciously built into the system by the 
country’s first prime minister, Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Recently, however, a significant study by E Tomasson 
Jannuzi has pointed to the possibility of the military 


6E Tomasson Jannuzi, India in Transition (Boulder, Col.: 
Westview Press, 1989). 
7Ibid., pp..120-121. 
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assuming a political role in response to the increasing 
use of the armed forces to quell unrest.6 

Arguing persuasively that growth-centered, technol- 
ogy-driven agricultural development is exacerbating 
inequalities and social tensions in the countryside, Jan- 
nuzi urges that the central government use its existing 
constitutional powers to support pro-equity forces, espe- 
cially in parts of eastern India where the discontent of 
the landless rural poor is especially acute. If New Delhi 
fails to intervene in this fashion, he warns, the army will 
be increasingly called on to quell violent rural rebellions 
in addition to the role it already plays in suppressing 
insurgencies in Kashmir, Punjab, and Assam. 

“We wonder whether it can be taken for granted that 
the Indian army can be used repeatedly in operations 
against civilians,” Jannuzi writes, “without suffering a 
gradual deterioration in morale and without risking its 
politicization.” No longer, he concludes, can one dismiss 
the possibility that the armed forces will be “transformed 
into either a partisan instrument of those who rule or 
into a ‘rogue elephant’ capable of acting on their own to 


- subvert civilian authority and take power.”7 


While a direct assumption of power by the armed 
forces is improbable, the possibility of the military's 
transformation into “the partisan instrument of those 
who rule” cannot be dismissed. Support for some form 
of stronger central authority is likely to grow in the 
event of a hung Parliament. However, a continuation of 
the present constitution is both more likely and more 
desirable than a shift to a presidential system. The most 
improbable possibility in the foreseeable future is a.“slide 
toward chaos.” 


AN EMERGING REGIONAL POWER 

In the years immediately ahead, India’s internal polit- 
ical and economic problems are likely to slow down but 
not stop the development of its power-projection capa- 
bilities. American policy should be based on the premise 
that New Delhi will become an increasingly important 
military power with significant defense industries of its 
own in the public and private sector. 

Indian great power ambitions are rooted in a self- 
image as one of the world’s oldest and largest civiliza- 
tions, entitled to global status second to none and to a 
regional sphere of influence centered in, but not neces- 
sarily restricted to, South Asia and the western Indian 
Ocean and its island states. The psychological compul- 
sion to demonstrate a military reach consistent with this 
self-image can be seen by the growth of Indian naval 
power. The Indian navy has 2 aircraft carriers, with a 
third scheduled for completion by the end of the decade. 
It also has 8 destroyers, 24 frigates, 16 submarines, 81 
naval aircraft, and 10 amphibious ships. The amphibi- 
ous ships include 1 heavy landing ship and 9 medium 
ships collectively capable of carrying 1,460 men and 66 
tanks. At present India has only one regiment of 
marines. 
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The most striking symbol of India’s military muscle 
is the domestically produced Agni missile. Successfully 
test-fired on May 22, 1989, the Agni is a two-stage, 
medium-range ballistic missile (MRBM) that uses a 
combination of solid and liquid fuel and carries its own 
guidance and an on-board computer. While described 
as a technology demonstrator, it is likely to be produced 
for the armed forces in the near future. 

Launched from Cochin in southwest India, the Agni 
could reach the United States naval base at Diego Gar- 
cia in the southern Indian Ocean. Launched from Kutch 
in the northwest, it could reach Basra, Riyadh, and 
Teheran; from New Delhi, southern Kazakhstan; from 
the state of Arunachal Pradesh in the northeast, Beijing; 
and from Madras, Bangkok and western Sumatra. 

Making the next leaps to an intermediate-range bal- 
listic missile (IRBM) and an ICBM involves complex 
technical problems of warhead miniaturization, heat 
shields for the nose cone, and gas velocity for thrust. 
However, New Delhi is making steady progress in this 
direction and plans to test a four-stage Polar Satellite 
Launch Vehicle this year with a payload comparable to 
that of an IRBM. 

India is already one of seven states that possess an 
indigenous space-launch capability and one of fourteen 
capable of operating their own communications satel- 
lites. As Thomas Mahnken has observed, the Indian 
satellite program has “potential military applications for 
reconnaissance and surveillance.” He adds that the 
deployment within the next two decades of “rudimen- 
tary” antisatellite weapons comparable to what the 
United States had achieved in the 1950s is “not out of 
the realm of possibility.”8 

Although pressure from Western aid donors has led 
to significant defense budget cuts, V. S. Arunachalam, 
the science adviser to the Defense Ministry and the driv- 
ing force behind development of the Agni, has said that 
“we will protect our major programs, especially guided 
missiles,” noting that the entire missile effort costs only 
$200 million per year, of which the Agni accounts for 
less than one-fourth. Similarly, Admiral L. N. Ramdas, 
the chief of the Indian Naval Staff, said in December 
1991 that cuts in the defense budget would slow down 
but not stop naval expansion. 

A more serious factor affecting Indian defense readi- 
ness is the disruption of important military supply links 
resulting from the demise of the Soviet Union. Instead 
of obtaining its spare parts and components for Soviet- 
made equipment and Soviet-licensed ordnance factories 
through a centralized network, India must now deal 
with more than 3,000 suppliers scattered throughout the 
former Soviet republics, many of which are demanding 
payment in hard currency. 


8Thomas G. Mahnken, “Why Third World Space Systems 
Matter,” Orbis, Fall 1991, pp. 566, 571-572. 


Some observers who believe that a fourth Indo-Pak- 
istani war is unlikely point to the impact of the Soviet 
collapse on India, the suspension of American military 
aid to Pakistan, and pressures in both countries for 
defense budget cuts. But a former Indian army chief of 
staff, General V. N. Sharma, is among many top Indian 
military and political figures who argue that these fac- 
tors make it desirable to “teach Pakistan a lesson” sooner 
rather than later, before defense readiness is eroded and 
before the Kashmir situation deteriorates further. 

Whether, when, and in what form India adopts an 
overt nuclear weapons posture in place of its present 
policy of calculated ambiguity is likely to depend on 
how far and how fast the drift to war continues. India is 
already capable of deploying air-delivered nuclear 
weapons and of putting nuclear warheads on its short- 
range, domestically produced Prithvi missile, which can 
reach targets throughout Pakistan. Pakistans compara- 
ble Hatf missile is still in the early stages of development. 
Significant deliveries of the Prithvi to the armed forces 
will be under way by early 1993, and it is then that the 
danger of another war will become serious if the Kash- 
mir issue has not been resolved. 


POWER-SHARING IN PAKISTAN 

Like India, Pakistan is a multiethnic state with 
widespread poverty, rising expectations, and “a million 
mutinies now.” While only one-eighth as large as India, 
it is ravaged by centrifugal stresses no less serious than 
those of its giant neighbor. Moreover, its problems have 
been aggravated by involvement in the Afghan war. 

As a conduit for a multibillion-dollar annual traffic 
in narcotics from Afghanistan, Pakistan has itself fallen 
victim to widespread drug addiction in its major cities. 
Initially protected by Zia, entrenched Pakistani drug 
lords are now too politically powerful to be prosecuted 
or controlled. Another consequence of the Afghan 
conflict is the proliferation of weapons of all types that 
leaked from the American aid pipeline into the hands of 
black-market operators working in league with corrupt 
military officers. Most of these are smuggled to Sikh and 
Kashmiri insurgents, but large quantities have been 
acquired by domestic insurgent groups, especially in 
Sind. 

Festering ethnic discontent in Sind and Baluchistan 
has posed a continuing threat to Pakistan's stability. Dur- 
ing the Afghan war, Baluch separatists unsuccessfully 
sought Soviet support for the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Baluchistan, and Sindhi groups seeking inde- 
pendence have long viewed Indian support as the key 
to their success. Barring direct foreign military inter- 
vention, neither the Sindhis nor the Baluch is likely to 
challenge the Pakistan army successfully. Neither has 
been able to overcome its internal factional divisions and 
the strength of both is gradually being neutralized in 
their own provinces by the deliberate introduction of 
Punjabi and Pashtun settlers. 
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Pakistan has been controlled since its inception by a 
Punjabi-dominated oligarchy that has sedulously manip- 
ulated the ethnic, sectarian, and personal rivalries in the 
opposition. Since 1985, however, when Zia sought to 
give his regime a democratic facade by permitting care- 
fully circumscribed elections, the army and its bureau- 
cratic allies have attempted to share power with civilian 
political leaders in what have proved to be limited and 
uneasy partnerships. Muhammad Khan Junejo was 
forced out as prime minister in May 1988 after conflicts 
over foreign and defense policy with Zia, and a similar 
fate befell Benazir Bhutto in 1990 at the hands of Zia’s 
successor as president, Ghulam Ishaq Khan. At present, 
Islamabad is a jungle of Byzantine intrigue in which the 
president, Prime Minister Mian Nawaz Sharif, and the 
army chief of staff, General Asif Nawaz Janjua, conduct 
thinly disguised vendettas with the help of the rival 
intelligence agencies that each controls. 

As in India, the power of extremist religious groups 

is growing. Sharif’s ruling coalition includes Islamic fun- 
` damentalist leaders who call for increased efforts to real- 
ize Zia’s dream of a “strategic realignment” that would 
counter India through the establishment of a Pakistan- 
centered, pan-Islamic confederation embracing 
Afghanistan, some of the Central Asian republics, and 
Kashmir. As a practical matter, Islamabad will no doubt 
have to settle for limited influence along its borders in a 
Balkanized Afghanistan and a marginal role in Central 
Asia, where Turkey, Iran, and Saudi Arabia will be the 
major players. By contrast, in Kashmir, Pakistan is a 
powerful player. Its success in tweaking the Indian tigers 
tail there has provided a deep source of psychic satisfac- 
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tion, a sense of “getting even” for Indian support of the 
1971 secession of Bangladesh. 

Islamabad is gambling that fear of a nuclear response 
will deter India from a military strike on the Rajasthan- 
Sind border comparable to the one it launched on the 
Punjab border in 1965 in retaliation for Pakistan’s provo- 
cations in Kashmir. But this is an increasingly danger- 
ous and potentially disastrous gamble. . 


AN INDEPENDENT KASHMIR? 

The key to a possible solution in Kashmir lies in the 
split between Kashmiri Islamic fundamentalist groups 
favoring accession to Pakistan, and the Jammu and 
Kashmir Liberation Front, which represents the long- 
standing aspiration of Kashmir Valley Muslims for 
autonomy and advocates full independence. 

Initially, Pakistan's ISI supported both factions. But a 
simmering conflict between the ISI and the Front burst 
into the open in mid-1990, and Islamabad has since 
given most of its support to the fundamentalist Hezb-e 
Islami and its allies. The better-armed and lavishly 
financed fundamentalist groups are militarily stronger 
and are seeking to liquidate local Liberation Front com- 
manders. Nevertheless, the Front enjoys much greater 
popular support. 

Islamabad has consistently opposed the idea of an 
independent Kashmir, calling for a United Nations (UN) 
plebiscite that would give all Kashmiris a choice 
between joining India or Pakistan. The state has been 
divided into Indian- and Pakistani-administered sectors 
since a cease-fire line was drawn after the first Indo-Pak- 
istani war over Kashmir in 1948. 


FROM JOSEF KORBEL, DANGER IN KASHMIR, © 1954 BY PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS. REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION, 
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Half of Pakistan’s hydroelectric generating capacity 
and the headwaters of the Chenab, one of its major 
rivers, would lie within the new entity. Moreover, cre- 
ation of an independent, Muslim-majority Kashmir 
would invalidate Pakistan’s own raison d’étre as the 
homeland for the subcontinent’s Muslims (a rationale 
already undermined by the secession of Bangladesh). 
Islamabad also fears that creation of an independent 
Kashmir would cut off Pakistani access to China. The 
Liberation Front demands that the projected new state 
encompass not only Indian-held areas of Kashmir and 
Pakistani-occupied areas of Azad (Free) Kashmir but 
also Pakistani-controlled Gilgit, Hunza, and Baltistan, 
north of Azad Kashmir, as well as pockets of territory 
ceded by Pakistan to China. 

The conflict between the Liberation Front and the ISI 
provoked an open attack in 1990 in which the Front 
named names, stating that the insurgency was directed 
from Azad Kashmir by “Brigadier Imtiaz,” the chief of 
the ISIs “Cell No. 202.” Reaffirming its goal of “an inde- 
pendent Greater Kashmir,” the Front declared that “any- 
one who tries to allow himself to be used by Pakistani 
intelligence authorities for promoting their own narrow 
purpose of bringing all of Kashmiri territory under their 
control would be looked upon as a traitor by the Kash- 
miri people.”9 

Islamic fundamentalism is a recent implant in Kash- 
mir, claiming a fervently dedicated but limited band of 
adherents. The Front makes a much broader and deeper 
appeal to the historically rooted aspiration for autonomy 
in the Kashmir Valley, a distinctive, mountain-bound 
region with a strong sense of separate identity. Long 
before their current struggle against absorption by 
Hindu-majority India, the Kashmir Valley Muslims had 
resisted incorporation by Muslim rulers, notably the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar in 1586 and Ahmad Shah of 
Afghanistan two centuries later. 

India granted nominal, limited autonomy to its sec- 
tor of Kashmir in 1950 under a special constitutional 
provision but it promptly nullified this provision in prac- 
tice. Kashmiri leaders who have attempted to exercise 
autonomy have been either jailed or replaced by corrupt 
local opportunists willing to accept Indian dictation. 

Relations between New Delhi and Kashmir are com- 
plicated by the fact that the state is an artificial con- 
glomeration inherited from the British colonial period. 
The Muslim-majority Kashmir Valley is lumped together 


9The Kidnapping and Execution of Mashir ul-Haq and Abdul 
_ Ghani: An Explanation (Pamphlet published by the Jammu and 
Kashmir Liberation Front central secretariat, Saddar, 
Rawalpindi, Pakistan, April 26, 1990). 
10The Trieste model has been put forward in India by Kuldip 
Nayar in “Kashmir: A Way Out,” Hindustan Times, July 15, 
1991, p. 15. For the text of the Trieste agreement, see John C. 
Campbell, ed., Successful Negotiation: Trieste 1954 (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1976), pp. 159-167. 


with two other areas, Hindu-majority Jammu and Bud- 
dhist-majority Ladakh, in a combined entity known as 
Jammu and Kashmir. Autonomy would place the Jammu 
Hindus under Muslim dominance. To avoid this, they 
have frequently enlisted the support of Hindu national- 
ists in other parts of India to block autonomy moves. 


RESOLVING THE KASHMIR CONFLICT 

As the first step toward a solution of the dispute over 
Kashmir, India would have to split the state, integrating 
most of Jammu and Ladakh with the Indian Union 
while giving special autonomous status to a new state in 
which the Kashmir Valley would be united with the siz- 
able Muslim pockets in Jammu and Ladakh. India could 
then offer to give this new state far-reaching autonomy 
as part of a Trieste-type solution under which Pakistan 
would grant the same degree of autonomy to Azad 
Kashmir. 10 

Both New Delhi and Islamabad would surrender 
authority to these new entities except in the areas of 
defense, foreign affairs, communications, and cur- 
rency—including the right to conduct foreign aid and 
foreign trade dealings independently. New Delhi and 
Islamabad would withdraw their armed forces under 
UN-supervised arrangements while retaining the right 
to reintroduce them under specified circumstances. 
Islamabad would terminate its support for insurgents in 
the Kashmir Valley. The present Kashmir cease-fire line 
would become an international border. As in the Trieste 
settlement, it would be a porous border, with Kashmiris 
free to travel back and forth without Indian and Pak- 
istani visas. Islamabad would retain Gilgit, Hunza, and 
Baltistan, thus maintaining its access to China. 

Such a settlement, accompanied by large-scale eco- 
nomic inputs, would be acceptable to many Liberation 
Front leaders and a growing number of war-weary Kash- 
miris. India, however, shows no signs of moving in this 
direction. Indian policy is to crush the insurgency mili- 
tarily before pursuing a political solution. 

New Delhi fears that giving Kashmir special auton- 
omous status would set a precedent for demands by 
other states. The controversy over what to do in Kash- 
mir is part of the developing debate over whether the 
entire Indian federal system should be more decentral- 
ized. This debate is directly linked to the sensitive prob- 
lem of Hindu-Muslim relations in India. Nominally, 
India is a secular state, but the secular principle is under 
attack from the Hindu right. Advocates of secularism 
fear that an autonomous, Muslim-majority Kashmir 
would end up seeking independence or accession to 
Pakistan, thus exposing the 90 million Muslims in other 
parts of India to continuing attack as potential traitors. 

The struggle over the terms of the power relationship 
between the Hindu majority and the Muslim minority 
in South Asia goes back more than seven centuries. 
Invading Muslim armies conquered perennially feuding 
Hindu kingdoms and gradually established a series of 
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strong dynasties culminating in the Mughal Empire. The 
Indo-Pakistani relationship today can be understood 
only in the context of powerful historical memories of 
lost glory on the part of the Muslims and equally potent 
Hindu memories of past domination. For Hindus, the 
creation of Pakistan was traumatic. At best it was 
assumed that the Muslim state would return to the fold; 
at worst that it would become a deferential junior part- 
ner within an Indian sphere of influence. 

The Indian leaders who agreed to partition did not 
bargain for the cold war and the inflated bargaining 
power that Islamabad would acquire through three 
decades of American military aid. Above all, they did not 
foresee the possibility of a nuclear-armed Pakistan. 

Pakistan is pursuing its nuclear weapons option pre- 
cisely because it believes that India will sooner or later 
seek to undo partition. For this reason, Islamabad is not 
likely to accept a Kashmir settlement unless it is accom- 
panied by a larger rapprochement that eases its deep 
sense’of insecurity. Such a rapprochement would have 
to include both the mutual reduction and redeployment 
of conventional forces as well as nuclear arms-control 
agreements. 

Akram Zaki, the secretary general of the Pakistani 
Foreign Ministry, told me in November 1991 that agree- 
ments focused on nuclear restraint alone would be of 
dubious value to Pakistan, since “the very purpose of 
developing nuclear weapons would be to neutralize 
India’s conventional superiority.” India would no doubt 
insist on maintaining its superiority, given its larger size, 
but support is growing in New Delhi for mutual force 
reductions in which both sides would cut their forces by 
the same agreed percentage. Air Commodore Jasjit 
Singh, the director of the Institute of Defense Studies 
and Analyses, said last November that even a 35 percent 
reduction in India’s offensive capabilities would leave the 
country with larger conventional forces than it had 
when it fought Pakistan in 1965. 


HOW SHOULD THE US RESPOND? 

What are American interests in South Asia, and how 
should the United States pursue them? 

At one extreme of the emerging debate in the admin- 
istration of President.George Bush and in-Congress is the 
argument that India’s nuclear and missile programs are 
prime examples of a third world military threat that 
requires American preparation for a “nuclear expedi- 
tionary force” and space stations equipped with antimis- 





11The Joint Strategic Target Planning Staff Advisory Group, 
headed by Air Force General Lee Butler, reporting on a five- 
month study, recommended such an expeditionary force, 
armed with bomber and submarine-launched weapons as well 
as tactical nuclear weapons. See “U.S. Urged To Cut 50% of A- 
Arms,” The Washington Post, January 5, 1992, p. 1. Anti-mis- 
sile space stations are advocated in Mahnken, op. cit., pp. 
578-579. 


sile weaponry.!1 The United States should prevent India 
from becoming a major power and should continue to 
arm Islamabad in order to counterbalance New Delhi. 

The polar opposite of this view is that the United 
States should encourage the growth of Indian military 
power, shifting from a pro-Pakistani tilt to an India-cen- 
tered policy. American and Indian interests are converg- 
ing, it is said, at a time when the Soviet threat has 
vanished, Islamic fundamentalism is growing, and Sino- 
American frictions are intensifying. 

Both these views run counter to the widespread senti- 
ment, especially in Congress, that South Asia is of little 
or no importance to the United States. India will continue 
to be too poor and too unstable to be more than a mili- 
tary nuisance. From this perspective, it would make lit- 
tle difference to the United States if India and Pakistan 
had another war—even a nuclear war. Their development 
problems are so enormous that “friendship” would be a 
costly, one-way street. Except for trade and investment 
on favorable terms, the best policy is one of benign 
neglect. 

The recommendations that follow proceed from the 
fundamental premise that what happens in India and 
Pakistan, which together contain one-fifth the human 
race, will be of profound long-term concern to the United 
States. Both countries are major battlegrounds in the 
worldwide struggles between democratic and authoritar- 
ian political models and between secular values and reli- 
gious fundamentalism. Both face brutalizing poverty that 
breeds a mood of desperate nationalist xenophobia with 
anti-Western overtones. Apart from humanitarian con- 
siderations, if India and Pakistan fail to cope with their 
problems, their people will increasingly migrate to more 
prosperous countries, including the United States, adding 
to third-world immigration pressures that are already cre- 
ating unmanageable social tensions in Europe. Another 
war or the Balkanization of the subcontinent would accel- 
erate such an exodus, in addition to making the region a 
new focal point of international conflict as outside powers 
try to exploit local rivalries. 

In strategic terms, my assessment that India is likely 
to emerge as a major military power suggests that Amer- 
ican access to the Indian Ocean and to a lesser extent the 
Persian Gulf will require a compatible relationship with 
the Indian navy. Moreover, as Islamic fundamentalism 
grows throughout the Islamic world, including the for- 
mer Soviet republics of Central Asia, American and 
Indian interests will indeed increasingly converge. 

In its economic competition with Japan, the United 
States has limited opportunities to penetrate areas where 
the Japanese grip is already strong, such as Southeast 
Asia. By contrast, India and Pakistan, with a combined 
middle-class population totaling more than 250 million, 
will offer growing trade and investment opportunities. 
India, in particular, with the world’s third-largest pool of 
technically trained manpower, is emerging as an impor- 
tant manufacturing center. 
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In formulating its future policies in South Asia, the 
Bush administration should consider seven guidelines: 


Avoid Involvement in the Indo-Pakistani Military Rivalry 

The 1959 mutual security agreement with Pakistan 
is an anachronism. It should be formally terminated, and 
the United States should make clear that it has no resid- 
ual commitment to assist Pakistan in an Indo-Pakistani 
war. At the same time, to avoid fanning regional ten- 
sions, all forms of concessional military sales.to Pakistan 
should be ended, and similar sales to India should be 
barred. Joint manufacturing ventures in the defense field 
and commercial sales of military equipment would be 
permitted in cases where they do not give one country 
a technological advantage over the other or otherwise 
contribute to an arms race. Sales of dual-use technology 
with clear military relevance would also be screened on 
a case-by-case basis to avoid stimulating an arms race. 

While the United States has already suspended mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan, it is not the end of the cold war that 
led to the suspension. Rather, it is the congressional 
requirement making such a cutoff mandatory unless the 
president can certify that a country does not “possess” 
a nuclear weapon. There is a possibility that conces- 
sional military sales will be resumed as part of a bar- 
gaining process in which Pakistan accepts a compromise 
formula for circumventing this ban. 

The rationale that has been put forward for a resump- 
tion of military aid is twofold. First, resuming aid would 
be a small price to pay for putting the nuclear genie back 
in the bottle. Second, the United States should remain 
an active player by coupling continued aid to Pakistan 
with efforts to increase military cooperation with India. 
This military leverage, it is argued, together with eco- 
nomic support, can be used to promote regional coop- 
eration as well as restraint in their nuclear and missile 
programs. But past attempts to use military aid to 
restrain Pakistan’s nuclear program have been a con- 
spicuous failure. The experience of the cold war decades 
shows that the United States cannot orchestrate the bal- 
ance of power between India and Pakistan. American 
military involvement in the subcontinent fuels regional 
tensions and directly undermines the ability of the 
United States to act as a neutral mediator. 


Enlarge Multilateral Economic Support 

In addition to increasing its support for the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and the Asian 
Development Bank, the administration should request 
a four-year replenishment of the Asian Development 
Fund, the soft-loan arm of the Asian Development Bank, 
in which the American share should be at least $2 bil- 


. LWorld Bank, China: Long-Term Development Issues and 
Options (Washington, D.C., 1985), Annex 5, especially tables 
F1-4 and 3.5-3.15. 


lion, as against the $584 million provided in 1988. 
Congress should also amend the legislative ban on both 
military and economic aid to Pakistan to permit a 
resumption of United States economic aid. 


Condition Aid on Economic Reforms 

The expansion of economic support should be linked 
to the fulfillment of economic reform criteria. Economic 
support should not be tied to security criteria such as 
reductions in defense spending or the curtailment of 
nuclear or missile programs. While budgetary solvency 
is a necessary condition, it should be left to recipient 
countries to decide how to achieve it. 

Former World Bank President Barber Conable, Jr., 
has proposed that international lending agencies deny 
credits to any country whose defense spending exceeds 
5 percent of its gross national product or is twice the 
total of its combined spending on health and education. 
Neither India nor Pakistan would be affected by this pro- 
posal, but congressional pressures for more stringent 
restrictions are growing. 


Promote a Regional Rapprochement 

The United States should encourage an Indo-Pak- 
istani rapprochement in which a Kashmir settlement 
patterned after the Trieste model is pursued together 
with negotiations on conventional force reductions and 
pullbacks. Only after a rapprochement can efforts to pre- 
vent a nuclear arms race be effectively pursued. 

Support for the Trieste model would be consistent 
with the current United States emphasis on a bilateral 
resolution to the Kashmir issue on the basis of the 1972 
Indo-Pakistani Simla agreement rather than interna- 
tionalization of the dispute. When and if India and Pak- 
istan agree on a Kashmir settlement, they should invite 
the UN to monitor the withdrawal of military forces and 
the cessation of Pakistani support for the insurgents. 


Support Indian Membership in the UN Security Council 
As part of an overall policy designed to make the UN 
more representative, the United States should support 
India’s membership in the Security Council, together 
with that of Japan, Germany, Brazil, and Nigeria. Given 
China’s long-standing membership, the omission of 
India from such a reform would engender lasting bitter- 
ness that would be directed primarily at Washington. 


Give India and China Equal Treatment 

The American tendency to treat Beijing as more 
important than New Delhi has long been a major irri- 
tant in Indo-American relations. Washington rails at 
China for not becoming a democracy, but it minimizes 
the fact that India already is one. In American imagery, 
a strong, powerful China is often contrasted with a “bas- 
ket-case” India. In reality, as a World Bank study shows, 
judging the relative success of two countries with dif- 
ferent economic models and political values is not easy.12 
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Chinas growth rate has been higher in recent years, but 
India’s overall development record compares favorably 
with China’s and in some respects has been more 
impressive. Moreover, while India has not yet emulated 
China by deploying nuclear weapons, the image of a 
militarily impotent India is increasingly outdated. 

China has received preferential treatment in the sale 
of military and dual-use technology in return for allow- 
ing the United States to operate intelligence installations 
in Xinjiang to monitor Soviet military activities. This is 
one of the reasons why the value of dual-use sales to 
China was nearly six times greater than those to India in 
1990 ($2.9 billion versus $550 million). Apart from the 
issue of whether this tilt toward China was justified, the 
end of the cold war now makes it possible to adopt more 
. even-handed policies toward New Delhi and Beijing. 

The United States has offered to lift restrictions on 
the sale of certain dual-use technology China needs for 
its missile and space programs if it joins the Missile 
Technology Control Regime (MTCR), which would bar 
China from exporting missiles with a range exceeding 
300 kilometers (483 miles) and a payload of more than 
500 kilograms (227 pounds). The rationale for this 
questionable policy is that Beijing’s space and missile 
programs are too far developed to be stopped. Yet as we 
have seen, India is not far behind China and is no less 
determined to join the military big leagues. 

A logical corollary to the administration’ offer would 
be to adopt a similar approach toward India if New 
Delhi is willing to restrict its exports of missiles and mis- 
sile components by joining the MTCR. But liberalizing 
dual-use sales would conflict with the objective of avoid- 
ing entanglement in the Indo-Pakistani military rivalry. 
The administration should thus reconsider its proposal 
to Beijing. A definitive decision on this difficult issue 
involves larger judgments concerning the relative impor- 
tance of protecting American technology and limiting 

- missile proliferation. 

Above all, the United States should pursue an even- 
handed approach on the nuclear issue. The fact that 
China has long been a nuclear power with ICBMs and 
TRBMs targeted at India makes it self-defeating for the 
United States to pursue nuclear arms-control policies in 
South Asia that do not take this reality into account. By 
asking India to ignore the threat posed by China, Wash- 
ington will only damage its relations with New Delhi. 


Encourage Nuclear Restraint 

American policy should be based on recognizing that 
India and Pakistan are both capable of deploying nuclear 
weapons. Administration efforts to promote a mutual 
“rollback” or “freeze” of their nuclear capabilities are not 
likely to succeed in the face of deep-rooted nationalist 
resistance, especially to the intrusive inspections neces- 
sary for verification. A more promising approach is 
another American initiative now unfolding to encour- 
age a nuclear arms-control dialogue between India, Pak- 


istan, the United States, China, and the Commonwealth 
of Independent States. 

The United States should indicate its readiness to join 
with these powers in a South Asian nuclear-free zone 
agreement. This concept would involve mutual pledges 
not to deploy nuclear weapons in an area encompassing 
India; Pakistan; the Tibet and Xinjiang regions of China, 
where Beijing deploys IRBMs targeted at India; and the 
Diego Garcia atoll in the Indian Ocean. Since the no- 
deployment pledges would not cover China’s ICBMs, 
such an agreement would also require explicit pledges 
by Beijing and the other two nonregional powers not to 
use their nuclear capabilities against India and Pakistan. 
New Delhi and Islamabad would pledge not to use their 
capabilities against each other. 

A no-use pledge would conflict with United States 
policies that reserve the right to use nuclear weapons first 
in the event of conventional aggression in Europe and 
South Korea. Whatever its justification during the cold 
war, this policy should now be abandoned. 

The “first use” policy is part of an overall United States 
nuclear posture that clashes directly with nuclear non- 
proliferation objectives. Indian and Pakistani officials 
often point to this policy as well as to the administration’ 
rejection of proposals from the former Soviet Union and 
others for a comprehensive nuclear test ban. How can the 
United States be a credible advocate of nonproliferation, 
they ask, while it not only continues to maintain a large 
nuclear weapons stockpile but also adheres to cold war 
attitudes on “first use” and a test ban? 


CONFLICTING ROLES 

Cutting across all the specific policy problems con- 
fronting the United States in South Asia is a conflict 
between the American desire to play the role of the 
“only superpower” and the deep-seated determination 
of both India and Pakistan to defend their sovereignty. 
This is not irreconcilable. New Delhi and Islamabad will 
need substantial American economic cooperation for 
many years and are searching for ways to adapt to Amer- 
ican pressures on economic and security issues. To avoid 
self-defeating collisions, however, the United States must 
adapt to the political realities in the two countries, espe- 
cially on the nuclear issue. 

Given a recognition of the limits to its power, the 
United States can build increasingly close and profitable 
relationships with both India and Pakistan. It need not 
and should not once again choose sides. By actively sup- 
porting economic development through multilateral 
channels, it can improve the chances for stability and for 
the survival of open societies. By adopting a detached 
military posture, Washington can avoid involvement if 
war should break out. Such a posture is a necessary pre- 
condition for American efforts to promote a rapproche- 
ment between New Delhi and Islamabad as the first 
stage in a larger pattern of regional cooperation that will 
include their South Asian neighbors. a 





“After the 1989 elections, Indian politics came to be seen as following what might be 
called, rather loosely, an Italian model or, less benignly, an Indian version of the French 
Fourth Republic—a situation in which no single party commands a parliamentary major- 
‘ity and, punctuated by periodic crises, governments are formed in a pattern of shifting 


coalitions.” 


After the Dynasty: Politics in India 


BY ROBERT L. HARDGRAVE, JR. 


he assassination of Rajiv Gandhi in May 1991 
T brought an end to the dynasty that had domi- 

nated the politics of “the world’s largest democ- 
racy” for nearly half a century.* Rajiv Gandhi, at the age 
of 40, had succeeded his mother, Indira, as prime min- 
ister after she was assassinated in October 1984 by two 
Sikh bodyguards. Indira Gandhis murder was in retalia- 
tion for the Indian army's storming of a Sikh shrine, the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar, in an attempt to remove Sikh 
terrorists who had made the site their headquarters. 

Less than two months after assuming office, Gandhis 
leadership was confirmed in December 1984 when his 
Congress (1) party won parliamentary elections with 49 
percent of the vote—its highest percentage ever—cap- 
turing 79 percent of the seats in the Lok Sabha, the 
lower house of Parliament. 

Gandhi had been an Indian Airlines pilot and had 
only reluctantly entered politics in the early 1980s after 
the death of his younger brother Sanjay (who had been 
groomed to succeed Indira). But in his first year as 


ROBERT L. HARDGRAVE, JR., is the Temple Professor of Humani- 
ties in Government and Asian Studies at the University of Texas 
at Austin. He is, with Stanley A. Kochanek, the coauthor of india: 
Government and Politics in a New Nation, 5th ed. (Fort Worth, 
Tex.: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, forthcoming). 


*With only two short breaks, Jawaharlal Nehru, his daughter 
Indira Gandhi, and her son Rajiv led India for all but five years 
since independence in 1947. 

**Editor’ note: Increasingly, the term “scheduled caste” has 
replaced “untouchable” in referring to the 400 castes that were 
placed on a list, or “schedule,” by the government beginning 
in 1935 to receive special benefits because of their historical 
deprivation, including the reservation of legislative seats, gov- 
ernment posts, and places in educational institutions (a pro- 
gram similar to affirmative action in the United States). See 
Eleanor Zelliott, “Dalit: New Perspectives on Indias Untouch- 
ables,” in Philip Oldenburg, ed., India Briefing, 1991 (Boulder, 
Col.: Westview Press, 1991). 
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prime minister he demonstrated considerable political 
skill and vision in reaching accords in the states of Pun- 
jab and Assam, where terrorism and insurgencies posed 
serious challenges, and in replacing the rhetoric of 
socialism with a commitment to economic liberaliza- 
tion. In seeking to free the Congress (I) party from cor- 
ruption, he was portrayed as “Mr. Clean.” However, the 
accords were unfulfilled, liberalization was half-hearted, 
and the partys old guard reasserted itself. Revelations of 
kickbacks in a major Indian arms purchase from the 
Swedish firm Bofors implicated the prime minister's 
office, and the term “Bofors” came to symbolize 
widespread corruption. On the defensive, Gandhi with- 
drew deeper into his coterie and lashed out at his oppo- 
nents. The Indian press attacked him as immature, 
indecisive, and isolated. 

In his own party Gandhi faced growing factionalism 
and dissidence. Congress (I) was organizationally in dis- 
array, and its base of support had begun to erode, par- 
ticularly among Muslims and the “untouchables,” 
groups that often made the critical margin of difference 
in Congress (I) electoral victories.** The party lost a 
succession of state assembly elections, bringing nearly 
half of India’s 25 states under opposition party control. 
But Congress (I) remained the only all-India party, and 
the opposition was divided among several fractious and 
contending groups whose strength was regionally con- 
centrated. 


THE OPPOSITION’S UNIFICATION 

The opposition had united against Indira Gandhi in 
1977 to defeat Congress (1), but its government, headed 
by Prime Minister Morarji Desai, collapsed in 1980 
because of petty feuds and personal rivalries. Subsequent 
attempts to forge a united opposition involved a series 
of mergers and splits, but efforts to unite were continu- 
ally frustrated by the mutual hostility of the Hindu 
nationalist Bharatiya Janata party (BJP) on the right and 
the two Communist parties and their allies on the left, 
and by ambitious personalities in centrist parties who 
were unwilling to yield leadership to any rival. But in 


1988, V. P. Singh emerged as the catalyst of opposition 
unity. 

Singh, a former Congress (1) chief minister of Uttar 
Pradesh, had served under Rajiv Gandhi as the minister 
of finance and later as minister of defense. There his 
efforts to ferret out evidence of kickbacks for foreign 
defense contracts (including the Bofors scandal) led to 
his dismissal from the Cabinet and, soon after, expul- 
sion from Congress (1). Joined by others who had been 
expelled for “anti-party” activity (including Arun Nehru, 
Gandhi's cousin and once his closest adviser), Singh 
formed the People’s Front to challenge Gandhi's leader- 
ship. Attracting large crowds wherever he went, Singh 
gained national visibility and was projected to become 
the next prime minister if the opposition could unite 
behind him. 

With elections to be held no later than December 
1989, seven opposition parties—four centrist national 
parties and three regional parties—met in July 1988 to 
hammer out a coordinated strategy. In an atmosphere of 
confusion and interparty conflict, the four national par- 
ties—the Janata party, the Lok Dal, the Congress-Social- 
ist (S) party, and Jan Morcha—merged to form the new 
Janata Dal under Singh's leadership. The regional par- 
ties—the Telegu Desam in Andhra Pradesh, the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) in Tamil Nadu, and the 
Asom Gana Parishad in Assam—kept their separate 
identities, but joined with the Janata Dal to form the 
National Front.1 

The National Front reflected the regional strengths of 
its constituent parties, and support for Janata Dal, 
though “national” in name, was largely concentrated in 
north India. On its own, the National Front would be 
unable to secure a parliamentary majority, and a divided 
opposition would likely ensure, as it had so many times 
before, a Congress (I) majority. However, the BJP and 
the Left Front, although regarding each other as unac- 
ceptable allies, were prepared to enter separately into 
electoral adjustments with the National Front on a con- 
stituency-by-constituency basis. 


Editor’ note: “Backward classes” refers to historically dis- 
advantaged groups, such as the scheduled castes, scheduled 
tribes, and other non-scheduled castes. 

1Portions of the discussion of the 1989 elections and the 
National Front government are adapted from Robert L. Hard- 
grave, Jr., “South Asian Internal Politics and Policies,” in 
Robert A. Scalapino and Gennady I. Chufrin, eds., Asia in the 
1990s: American and Soviet Perspectives (Berkeley, Cal.: Insti- 
tute of East Asian Studies, University of California, 1991), pp. 
196-197. 

2For analyses of the 1989 elections, see Atul Kohli, “From 
Majority to Minority Rule: Making Sense of the ‘New’ Indian 
Politics,” in Marshall M. Bouton and Philip Oldenburg, eds., 
India Briefing, 1990 (Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 1990); and 
Walter K. Andersen, “Election 1989 in India: The Dawn of 
Coalition Politics?” Asian Survey, vol. 30, no. 6 (June 1990). 
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This strategy was possible because the BJP’s strength 
was mainly in the states of Madhya Pradesh, Himachal 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Gujarat, while the Left Front 
was largely confined to its strongholds of Kerala and 
West Bengal, where the Communist party of India- 
Marxist (CPI-M) was the ruling party. Thus when elec- 
tions were called for November 1989, the National 
Front, the BJP, and the Left entered into negotiations in 
some 400 constituencies to select one opposition candi- 
date (usually from the locally strongest party) to face the 
Congress (I) candidate in a straight fight. 

Facing a largely united opposition, Congress (I) was 
at a structural disadvantage. Moreover, Rajiv Gandhi had 
lost the appeal he had in 1984 and was beleaguered by 
charges of corruption. The opposition portrayed him as 
pro-rich, pro-urban, and, with a Westernized life-style 
and a foreign-born wife (Italian-born Sonia), out of 
touch with the people. At the national level, the elec- 
tions were fought as a referendum on Gandhi, but vot- 
ers were influenced by a range of local factors and by 
ethnic and religious considerations. 

The election results did not render a clear verdict. For 
the first time, no party won a majority of Lok Sabha 
seats. Congress (I), with 40.3 percent of the vote, 
emerged with the largest number, 193, but the opposi- 
tion parties arrayed against Gandhi commanded enough 
seats to form a government. On December 2, 1989, V. P 
Singh was sworn in as prime minister, heading a minor- 
ity coalition government of the four parties that had con- 
tested the elections as the National Front alliance: Janata 
Dal, which had 141 seats, and the three regional parties, 
which won only 2 seats. Lacking a parliamentary major- 
ity, the National Front government depended on the out- 
side support of the 88 seats held by the BJP and the 52 
seats held by the Left Front. These two groups chose not 
to join Singh’s Cabinet to avoid the taint of direct asso- 
ciation with each other.2 


THE V. P. SINGH GOVERNMENT 

Janata Dal, the principal constituent of the National 
Front coalition, was heir to the Congress culture, and all 
its leaders had been at one time or another in the 
Congress party. Its ideological embrace included market 
capitalists, Gandhians, and unreconstructed socialists, 
but its essential thrust, like that of the Congress party, 
was centrist and pragmatic, and this was the orientation 
of the new prime minister. Even before taking office, 
Singh was under siege from within his own party, and 
during the 11 months of his tenure his government was 
immobilized as he struggled for political survival. 

Singh’s Janata Dal was a party of clashing personali- 


` ties that included Chandra Shekhar, a self-styled social- 


ist who had sought the prime ministership for himself; 
a bitterly disappointed claimant, he was excluded even 
from the Cabinet. Another contender for power, Devi 
Lal, the leader of the peasant “backward castes”? and 
political boss of Haryana state, struck a last-minute deal 
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with Singh and became deputy prime minister and min- 
ister of agriculture. But in mid-March, less than four 
months after the government had been formed, Devi Lal 
precipitated a crisis in response to opponents’ attacks 
against him and his son, Om Prakash Chautala, the chief 
minister of Haryana, for violence and vote fraud in the 
Haryana assembly elections. The confrontation and 
events that followed, culminating in July with Singh’s 


removal of Devi Lal 
from the Cabinet, 
were farcical, but 
they underscored 
the fragility of the 
government and of 
Janata Dal itself. 
Devi Lal now 
joined with Chandra 
Shekhar to bring 
down the govern- 
ment. Both had fac- 
tional support among 
Janata Dal members 
of Parliament, but the 
1985 antidefection 
law helped secure the 
party against the 
splits that were once 
the bane of Indian 
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regional identities, India has long faced demands for 
increased regional autonomy. But the centralization of 
authority under Indira Gandhi had sharpened them. 
Nowhere was this more dramatic than in Punjab, 
Assam, and Kashmir, where separatist movements have 
posed major challenges to India’s unity. 
In Punjab, the Sikh Akali Dal movement for greater 
state autonomy and for protection of the Sikh religion 
was eclipsed by Sikh 
militants, who had 
turned to terrorism - 
in a struggle for an 
independent nation 
of Khalistan. In one 
of his first acts as 
prime minister, Singh 
reached out to Sikh 
moderates by visiting 
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sination. But the 
government's early 
initiative was soon 
replaced by indeci- 


legislative politics.3 
Moreover, at this 
point Singh was the 
only leader who. 
could hold the Na- 
tional Front together 
and keep its outside 
support. But as head 
of a minority govern- 
ment, the prime min- 
ister was vulnerable. 
Both the Bharatiya 
Janata party and the 
Left Front had given 
him a vote of con- 
fidence in Parlia- 
ment, but if either 
group were to with- 
draw its support, the government would likely fall. 


SEPARATISM IN PUNJAB, ASSAM, AND KASHMIR 
With his government in place, Singh turned to the 

regional demands for autonomy. These demands were 

not new—as a multiethnic country with distinct 


3Under the law, legislators lose their seats if they break from 
their party, but splits are permitted, allowing potential defec- 
tors to retain their seats if such a split involves at least one- 
third of the partys members in the legislature. 
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sion and drift, and 
efforts to find a polit-. 
ical solution in Pun- 
jab were frustrated 
_by divisions among 
Sikh leaders and 
continued violence. 
Assam, in India’s 
northeast, faced 
heightened violence 
because of demands 
; by tribal groups for 
special protection 
through the creation 
of an autonomous 
region within the 
state. But the more 
serious challenge to 
the government was posed by the United Liberation 
Front of Assam (ULFA). This group, with a vaguely 
Maoist ideology, launched an insurgency for Assam’s 
secession from the Indian union. 

Singh faced his most pressing problem in Kashmir, 
India’s only state with a Muslim majority. The Jammu 
and Kashmir Liberation Front and an assortment of sep- 
aratist and fundamentalist groups initiated a wave of 
strikes, bombings, and assassinations in 1988, and the 
state government lost effective control to the separatists. 
When the National Front took power, turmoil in Kash- 
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mir increased, and the central government dismissed the 
state government and imposed direct rule, only to face 
widespread resistance and a mounting death toll. 

But Kashmir was more than a domestic problem: 
Indian charges that Pakistan was arming and training 
the insurgents brought the two countries to the brink of 
war. The government's approach was schizophrenic, 
reflecting divisions in Janata Dal and its external sup- 
port. Elements of the government, backed by the Left 
Front, favored negotiation with the Kashmiri separatists 
for a political solution; hard-liners, buttressed by the BJP 
pushed for a military solution. 


THE RESERVATION ISSUE 

In supporting the National Front government, the 
BJP assumed the role of watchdog in what party leader 
L. K. Advani called a “process of consultation.” But 
Advani was not consulted when Prime Minister Singh 
decided in August 1990 to reserve 27 percent of all cen- 
tral government jobs for backward castes in addition to 
the 22.5 percent already reserved for scheduled castes 
and tribes. The announcement brought widespread 
press criticism and strong opposition from members of 
higher castes, especially students. In New Delhi and 
other urban areas in north India, violent protests, acts 
of self-immolation, and police shootings raised the 
specter of a “caste war” and deepened social conflict. 

In deciding to adopt the recommendations for reser- 
vations that had been made by a commission a decade 
earlier, the government appealed directly to one of its 
major constituencies, the peasant castes that make up 52 
percent of the Indian population. The National Front 
platform had supported the reservations as a commitment 
to equity and social justice, but the timing and haste with 
which Singh made the decision—immediately after the 
expulsion of Devi Lal from the Cabinet—suggested that 
the prime minister sought to undercut his Janata Dal 
rival’s base of support among the backward castes. The 
Left Front and the BJP expressed displeasure at not hav- 
ing been consulted and indicated, each for its own rea- 
sons, that education and income, rather than caste, 
should be the criteria for job reservation. 


THE AYODHYA AFFAIR 

The BJP also believed that the reservation issue 
divided the Hindu community. To galvanize Hindu sen- 
timent behind it, party president Advani launched a rath 
yatra (chariot rally), a 10,000-kilometer journey in a van 
fashioned to look like a mythological chariot across the 
heartland of north India to Ayodhya in Uttar Pradesh. It 
was here at the supposed birthplace of Lord Rama that 
construction of a new temple was to begin. 

The site had long been disputed between Hindus and 
Muslims; in the sixteenth century the Mughal emperor 
Babur built a mosque on the site where Hindus claim a 
temple stood marking the birthplace of Rama. In 1989, 
before the elections, efforts by the Vishwa Hindu 
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Parishad and other Hindu revivalist groups to demolish 
the mosque at Ayodhya and “to recapture injured Hindu 
pride” through the construction of a new temple pre- 
cipitated perhaps the most serious Hindu-Muslim riot- 
ing since the partition of India in 1947. 

The BJP supported the temple movement; Janata Dal, 
courting Muslim support, sought a mediated settlement. 
In the wake of violence and as the 1989 elections 
approached, the Vishwa Hindu Parishad—probably at 
the behest of the BJP—canceled a march in Ayodhya, 
but then set October 30, 1990, as the day to begin con- 
struction. As that date neared, tens of thousands of 
Hindu militants, led by Advani, converged on Ayodhya. 

The prime minister warned that an interim order by 
the Indian high court to secure the status quo at the dis- 
puted site would be enforced and that the mosque at 
Ayodhya would be protected “at all costs.” On October 
23, as they were about to enter Uttar Pradesh in the 
drive to Ayodhya, Advani and other BJP leaders were 
arrested, and the party withdrew its parliamentary sup- 
port from the national government. At the same time, 
the arrests and clashes in Ayodhya between paramilitary 
forces and Hindus intent on destroying the mosque 
sparked a wave of Hindu-Muslim violence that left more 
than 300 people dead. Hindu militants withdrew from 
Ayodhya with the promise to return. 

In Parliament, as the vote of no confidence ap- 
proached, Chandra Shekhar engineered a split in Janata 
Dal, denying Singh support from a substantial portion 
of his own party. With only the backing of the Left Front 
and what was left of the National Front, Singh lost the 
vote, 142 to 346, and submitted his resignation. 


THE CHANDRA SHEKHAR GOVERNMENT 

President R. Venkataraman, in accordance with par- 
liamentary custom, invited Rajiv Gandhi, as the leader 
of the largest party in the lower house, to form a gov- 
ernment. As expected Gandhi declined, preferring to 
build his party's strength for an election at a time of his 
own choosing, and gave his support to Chandra 
Shekhar. With a majority in Parliament behind him, 
Chandra Shekhar was sworn in as prime minister on 
November 10, and six days later won his vote of 
confidence, 280 to 214 (with 11 abstentions and 17 
absentees). Devi Lal became deputy prime minister, the 
position he had held in the National Front government. 

Chandra Shekhar, a firebrand socialist from Uttar 
Pradesh, had been one of the founders of the Janata 
party and later became its president. He only grudgingly 
yielded leadership of the new Janata Dal to Singh. After 
losing his December 1989 bid to head the National 
Front government, he began efforts to undermine Singh. 
In this he was allegedly financed by firms that Singh had 
investigated for tax fraud while he was finance minister 
under Rajiv Gandhi. Chandra Shekhar, an ardent oppo- 
nent of multinational corporations and foreign invest- 
ment, also cultivated the support of business interests 
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seeking to secure their protected markets and sheltered 
inefficiencies. 

A strident critic of Gandhis economic liberalization 
(of which Singh, as finance minister, had been a chief 
architect), Chandra Shekhar found himself as prime 
minister dependent on Gandhi and Congress (1) for sur- 
vival. That he was on a short tether and exercised power 
at Gandhis sufferance was underscored by the statement 
of a Congress (I) spokesman: “I do not expect any prob- 
lems to arise because we do not expect Mr. Chandra 
Shekhar to do anything that is inconsistent with 
Congress ideology and policies.” 

There were problems from the very beginning, first 
over the formation of the Cabinet (which took 11 days) 
and Chandra Shekhar’ inclusion of people, such as Rajiv 
Gandhi's estranged sister-in-law Maneka Gandhi, who 
were anathema to Congress (I). With Congress (1) 
unwilling to participate in the government, Chandra 
Shekhar had a limited array of prospective ministers to 
draw on. His lackluster Cabinet was soon diminished by 
a ruling of the speaker in the Lok Sabha that eight Janata 
Dal (Socialist) members of Parliament, including five 
who were members of the Cabinet, had violated the 
terms of the antidefection law and thus forfeited their 
membership in Parliament. This reduced the number of 
Janata Dal (Socialist) seats to 54. 

On Ayodhya, Chandra Shekhar called for a “healing 
touch and cooling down of tempers,” and tried to bring 
the Hindu and Muslim adversaries together to negoti- 
ate. He called for direct talks with Muslim separatists in 
Jammu and Kashmir, and took the initiative in opening 
talks with Sikh militants in Punjab—drawing fire from 
Gandhi for his action. Chandra Shekhar permitted 
United States planes to refuel in India as they flew from 
bases in the Philippines to Saudi Arabia during the Per- 
sian Gulf war in early 1991. But after Gandhi (courting 
Muslim voters sympathetic to Iraq) denounced the deci- 
sion as a violation of India’s nonalignment and threat- 
ened to withdraw Congress (I) support, Chandra 
Shekhar rescinded the permission. 


Chandra Shekhar’s attempts to define his own poli- - 


cies were fundamentally constrained by his dependence 
on Congress (I). On economic policy, abandoning his 
earlier position in clear deference to Congress (I) poli- 
cies, Chandra Shekhar said that he would “welcome” 
liberalization and foreign investment, and he accepted 
the terms set by the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
for a major loan. Under pressure from Congress (1), 
Chandra Shekhar moved against National Front regional 
parties in Assam and Tamil Nadu, dismissing their gov- 
ermments and imposing direct rule. 

The situation in Assam had clearly deteriorated, and 
the state government was unable to cope with the 
heightened violence and insurgency. In Tamil Nadu, 
across the Palk Strait from Sri Lanka, direct rule was 
imposed allegedly because the ruling Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam government had permitted Sri Lankan Tamil 


guerrillas to operate with impunity, contributing to a 
breakdown of law and order in the state. That the DMK 
government had ties to the guerrillas was clear, but the 
state experienced far less disorder than north Indian 
states such as Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. The opposition 
called a nationwide strike to protest what they said was 
an unconstitutional and politically motivated act. 

Chandra Shekhar and Gandhi deeply distrusted each 
other, since they both knew it was only a matter of time 
before Gandhi would withdraw support, forcing elec- 
tions that he believed would return Congress (I) to 
power. Chandra Shekhar was not prepared to relinquish 
power so easily. Even before taking office, he had estab- 
lished contact with Congress (I) dissidents and was 
believed to be engineering a revolt against Gandhi that 
would enable him to merge his party with Congress (I) 
and to assume leadership of a new Congress party. For 
his part, Gandhi was in contact with dissidents in both 
Janata Dal (Socialist) and Janata Dal, and it was rumored 
in February 1991 that Gandhi had met with Venkatara- 
man to discuss the possibility of forming, without new 
elections, a Congress (I)-led coalition government. 

On March 5, 1991, Congress (1) members of Parlia- 
ment walked out to protest the surveillance of Gandhi 
by plainclothes police officers from the Haryana state 
government (which was under the control of Deputy 
Prime Minister Devi Lal). Their assignment, denounced 
by Congress (I) as “political espionage,” was to note 
which Janata Dal (Socialist) members of Parliament 
Gandhi was seeing. The next day, Chandra Shekhar, 
informing Parliament that he was no longer able to func- 
tion as prime minister, resigned and asked the president 
to call elections. Venkataraman in turn asked Chandra 
Shekhar to continue as head of a caretaker government 
until elections could be held. 


THE 1991 ELECTIONS 

Three rounds of parliamentary elections were sched- 
uled for May, with simultaneous elections in five states 
(Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal, and Kerala) 
and one union territory (Pondicherry). The troubled states 
of Assam and Punjab were to conduct polling separately 
in June for both Parliament and state assemblies. Jammu 
and Kashmir, paralyzed by insurgency, would not hold 
elections. Facing an electorate of 521 million voters, more 
than 9,000 candidates filed for 537 seats in the Lok Sabha 
and 20,000 for the 1,456 assembly seats up for election. 

The pattern of electoral confrontation varied from state 
to state, but overall, with Chandra Shekhar’s Samajvadi 
Janata party—the new name of the Janata Dal (Social- 
ist)—having only limited support, the contest for power 
was essentially triangular—Janata Dal and its regional and 
Left allies (forming the National Front); the BJP; and 
Congress (I). The National Front under V. P Singh empha- 
sized social justice, with Janata Dal’s particular appeal 
directed to the backward castes (the intended beneficia- 
ries of the job reservations program) and Muslims (for 
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whom Singhs “secular” stand on Ayodhya had special 
appeal). The BJP with the symbol of Ayodhya, appealed to 
Hindu sentiment and challenged what it portrayed as the 
“privileges” accorded Muslims and other minorities under 
India’s secular state. Congress (1), led by Gandhi, promised 
political stability and offered itself as the only party that 
could provide a workable government. 

No party was expected to secure a clear majority, but 
public opinion polls pointed to Congress (I) as likely to 
win the largest number of seats and thus give Gandhi the 
chance of forming a coalition government. But on May 21, 
having taken his campaign to Tamil Nadu after the first 
round of voting, Gandhi, along with 17 bystanders, was 
killed in a powerful explosion. Forensic experts deter- 
mined that the assassin was a woman who had detonated 
a bomb strapped to her body when she bent forward to 
touch Gandhi's feet in a traditional act of homage. Further 
clues identified her as part of a conspiracy by Sri Lankan 
Tamil guerrillas to assassinate Gandhi, probably in retali- 
ation for his role in sending Indian troops to Sri Lanka in 
1987 to try to end a guerrilla war there and in pushing for 
a crackdown on Tamil guerrilla operations from Tamil 
Nadu. 

The government feared widespread violence after the 
assassination and postponed the second and third rounds 
of voting until June 12 and 15. Hoping to attract a sympa- 
thy vote and papering over deep divisions in the party, the 
Congress (1) high command invited Sonia Gandhi to suc- 
ceed her slain husband as party president. When she 
declined, the party turned to P V. Narasimha Rao, a former 
foreign minister who at 69, in poor health, and without a 
political base, was perceived to be without ambition and 
thus an acceptable compromise. 

With the non-Congress parties divided, Congress (I) 
was able to translate 38 percent of the vote into 225 par- 
liamentary seats, an increase from its 196 seats in 1989 but 
still short of a majority in the Lok Sabha.* The results 
reflected what analysts saw as a sympathy vote in the sec- 
ond and third rounds, with an increase both in voter 
turnout and in support for Congress (1) accounting per- 
haps for as many as 30 to 40 seats. The shift was most 
notable in rural areas and among women and Muslims. As 
in 1989, the party's greatest strength was in the south, but 
while it picked up seats in the north, Congress (I) was vir- 
tually wiped out in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. In state 
assembly elections, it won in Haryana, Kerala, and Assam, 
and its All-India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam ally 
took power in Tamil Nadu. 


4For analyses of the elections, see India Today, July 15, 1991, 
pp. 10-44; and Walter K. Andersen, “India’s 1991 Elections: 
The Uncertain Verdict,” Asian Survey, vol. 31, no. 10 (Octo- 
ber 1991). 

5Rao had not contested the elections, and he was thus 
named prime minister contingent on his election to the Lok 
` Sabha within six months. In by-elections held in November, 
Rao won a “safe” Congress (I) seat in Andhra Pradesh. 
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The BJP raised its strength in Parliament from 88 to 117 
seats, and increased its share of the vote from 11 percent 
in 1989 to 20 percent. The partys gains were dramatic in 
Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh. In the latter, with support from 
upper-caste Hindus and the backward castes, the party 
rode the Ayodhya issue to power in assembly elections, 
forming the first BJP government in India’s most populous 
state. But in a seeming judgment on poor government in 
the three states where the BJP had taken power in the 1990 
assembly elections—Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, and 
Himachal Pradesh—the party lost parliamentary seats. 

The National Front fared poorly, with Janata Dal 
reduced from 141 to 56 seats in Parliament and garnering 
only 11.6 percent of the vote, as compared with 17.6 per- 
cent of the vote in 1989. Janata Dal strength was concen- 
trated in Bihar, where the Janata Dal chief minister, a 
backward-class leader, turned out the vote by appealing to 
the reservations proposal. The Left Front held its own, 
increasing from 44 to 48 seats, with about 9 percent of the 
vote. The CPI-M held its majority in the West Bengal 
assembly, but lost Kerala to Congress (I). Chandra 
Shekhar’s Samajvadi Janata party won only 5 seats in Par- 
liament. 

As the results came in, Sharad Pawar, the powerful 
Congress (I) chief minister of Maharashtra, made a bid for 
the party leadership, but contending factions within the 
party, each unwilling to yield to the other, again compro- 
mised on Rao.5 On June 21, Rao was sworn in as prime 
minister and given four weeks to prove in a vote of 
confidence that Congress (I) could command the parlia- 
mentary support necessary to govern as a minority gov- 
ernment. Raos Cabinet accommodated the partys various 
factions and included the three strongest contenders for 
party leadership. 

The vote of confidence came on July 15. No party was 
prepared to face new elections, and none wanted to 
assume responsibility for bringing down the government. 
Congress (I) and its allies cast 241 votes in favor of the 
motion; the BJP, with 111 members present, voted against; 
and 112 of the National Front and Left Front members of 
Parliament abstained. Each of the opposition parties indi- 
cated its willingness to support the government selectively, 
“issue to issue,” and Rao, reaching out to the BJP for sup- 
port on one set of issues and to the National Front and Left 
Front on another, began a balancing act as he tackled 
issues that divided the parties: economic policy, job reser- 
vations, Ayodhya, and regional separatism. 


RAO IN POWER 

The new government’ first actions were to correct 
India’s pressing economic problems and the most serious 
balance of payments crisis since independence. Seeking 
loans from the IMF and adopting what Indian economists 
had increasingly prescribed, the government devalued the 
rupee and moved to reduce the budget deficit, cut subsi- 
dies, and liberalize the economy through a reduction of 
licensing requirements and allowing more foreign invest- 
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ment. The reforms, set out by Finance Minister Manmo- 
han Singh, represented a dramatic reversal of the autarkic 
policies of “the license-permit raj” that were the hallmarks 
of India’s commitment to socialism. 

Deregulation has been generally welcomed, as has the 
opening to foreign investment, albeit more cautiously. The 
policy reforms—at this point still limited—have the tacit 
support of the BJP and a portion of the Janata Dal. In oppo- 
sition are some protected industries; elements of the 
bureaucracy for whom licensing has been a source of 
power and personal profit; and the left, for whom social- 
ism is both a matter of faith and the platform from which it 
appeals to the poor and dispossessed. Government spokes- 
men have declared the reforms “irreversible,” and indeed, 
economic compulsions—together with the IMF—may 
give Raos government little choice. 

The budget has been more troublesome. Austerity mea- 
sures to cut subsidies and reduce deficits immediately drew 
fire from within the Congress (I) party, for which populist 
programs had so long provided political succor. The pro- 
posed reduction in fertilizer subsidies touched an espe- 
cially sensitive area. In response to direct protests by 
farmers, and to pressure from Congress (I) politicians who 
feared loss of support in their rural constituencies, the gov- 
ernment backed down. The subsidy issue underscores the 
constraints under which Rao’ government acts, and rising 
prices and potentially heightened urban discontent are 
likely to limit further the governments ability to control 
budget deficits. 

Rao has had more success with his announcement that 
the government would implement the reservations pro- 
gram for backward castes, with preference for the poorer 
segments of the population, and an additional 10 percent 
of all central government jobs reserved for the disadvan- 
taged in higher castes. The police were alerted for renewed 
demonstrations, but the announcement was greeted with a 
comparatively mild reaction from those who had earlier 
protested. With 52 percent of the Indian population des- 
ignated as “backward,” no political party was prepared to 
speak out in opposition, and Janata Dal was robbed of the 
issue that had become its virtual reason for existence. 

Ayodhya was another matter. The Congress (I) govern- 
ment made common cause with three other parties against 
the BJP to secure passage of an act freezing the status of all 
religious shrines at the time of independence—except for 
the disputed Ayodhya site, whose case was before the court 
for adjudication. The BJP was committed to the construc- 
tion of the Rama temple on the site where the mosque 
stands, and it was this issue that was its vehicle to power 
in Uttar Pradesh. 

But in its control of the state government, the BJP faced 
a serious dilemma. It was under mounting pressure from 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad to demolish and relocate the 
mosque, but to do so would bring it into confrontation 
with the central government and result, almost assuredly, 
in the dismissal of the BJP government for defiance of the 
court order protecting the mosque. Moreover, with aspira- 


tions for power at the national level, the party wanted to 
broaden its support, and it feared popular reaction against 
renewed turmoil over Ayodhya at a time when most Indi- 
ans seemed to want nothing more than stability. 

Unrest had surely not eased in Punjab, Kashmir, and 
Assam, and the government responded with continued 
force against terrorism and insurrection. In Assam, the new 
Congress (I) state government renewed efforts against the 
guerrilla ULFA. By December 1991 the guerrilla group had 
called a cease-fire, and on January 15, 1992, after a secret 
meeting in New Delhi with Rao, the guerrillas agreed to 
end attempts to set up an independent state and Rao 
ordered the Indian army to suspend its campaign against 
the guerrillas. 

In Kashmir, with no prospect for political dialogue, the 
military engaged Kashmiri separatists as New Delhi, warn- 
ing of dire consequences, denounced Pakistan for sup- 
porting them. In Punjab the situation deteriorated further, 
with more than 5,000 people killed in 1991 by either Sikh 
terrorists or government forces. Parliamentary and state 
assembly elections had been scheduled for June 22, but 
one day before the polling, the election commissioner— 
thought to be pressured by Congress (I)—canceled the 
elections, citing the unrest, and rescheduled them for 
September. These too were canceled, and with elections 
set for February 15, 1992, the government moved nine 
army divisions into Punjab, augmenting police and 
paramilitary forces, to ensure that elections are conducted 
with minimal violence and intimidation. 


INSTITUTIONALIZED INSTABILITY? 

After the 1989 elections, Indian politics came to be seen 
as following what might be called, rather loosely, an Ital- 
ian model or, less benignly, an Indian version of the French 


-Fourth Republic—a situation in which no single party 


commands a parliamentary majority and, punctuated by 
periodic crises, governments are formed in a pattern of 
shifting coalitions. The 1991 elections again failed to pro- 
duce a parliamentary majority, and Rao oversees a minor- 
ity government that depends for its survival, issue by issue, 
on at least tacit support from members of the opposition. 

The inherently unstable nature of such government can 
be institutionalized—as it is in Italy—but it can also be 
transformed through party realignment. The rise of the BJP 
serves as a powerful force to consolidate at least the “sec- 
ular” parties of the center. Beyond Congress (1) itself, these 
centrist parties and their leaders are splinters of the 
Congress party, alienated by Nehru or by Indira or Rajiv 
Gandhi, and they could well return to the fold. 

India is evolving an essentially triangular alignment of 
forces at the national level, with variations among the 
states. With the left largely limited to its regional 
strongholds, the battle for power under conditions of 
realignment will be fought between the BJP and Con- 
gress—perhaps no longer with the “I” for Indira. The 
dynasty gone, Congress could well reemerge as the major- 


ity party. 





“India’s economic prospects could be brighter, but the present government's efforts 


must be considered the most serious attempt since independence to dismantle a regu- 


i potential.” 


latory system that many believe has kept India’s economic performance well below its 


India’s Economic Reforms: The Real Thing? 


BY ALAN HESTON 


ccording to textbooks on economic develop- 
A ment and the doctrines of the World Bank and 

the International Monetary Fund, India’s econ- 
omy has been inward looking, following policies of 
import substitution that have failed to stimulate rapid 
growth. Controls on and regulation of the economy are 
said to make it more profitable for Indian firms to sell in 
domestic markets rather than to export; in contrast, out- 
ward-looking economies like those of South Korea and 
Taiwan have achieved rapid economic growth by 
expanding their export markets. In this view, the obvi- 
ous remedy for India’s economic problems, and one of 
the conditions imposed by the World Bank and IMF for 
their loans, is to remove the P SEANS that have turned 
the Indian economy inward. 

These arguments are not new, and many of the criti- 
cisms are indigenous. Several Indian commissions have 
recommended deregulation, but their reports have often 
been ignored, or the attempts at reform have been inef- 
fective. Many believe that in the past year India has at 
last not only accepted the need for reform but has over- 
come resistance to it and has seriously begun to dis- 
mantle the country’s industrial-licensing system and 
foreign-exchange controls. At issue is whether the cur- 


rent efforts are really of a different character than previ-’ 


ous attempts. 


THE BACKGROUND TO REFORM 

Economic reform has been a dominant theme in 
India since Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi tried to liber- 
alize and modernize the countrys economy. Nor has all 
the talk of reform been simply talk. Many important, 
perhaps irreversible changes in rules and regulations 
have been introduced, especially in the surprising first 
200 days of P. V. Narasimha Rao’s term as prime minis- 
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ter, which began in June 1991. However, given past fail- 
ures to implement reforms, Raos recent measures should 
be judged against India’s development experience since 
independence in 1947. 

The foundation of business regulation in India begins 
with the Statement of Industrial Policy in 1945, followed 
by the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948. These policy 
statements were implemented in legislation under the 
Industries Development and Regulation Act (IDRA) of 
1951, which set the framework for the government's 
control of investment in India. Armaments, atomic 
energy, and railroads were placed under central govern- 
ment control, and the expansion of iron and steel pro- 
duction, ship-building, aircraft manufacturing, mining, 
and communications were to be state or central govern- 
ment undertakings, in part because it was thought that it 
would be difficult for the private sector to raise the 
required capital. Most consumer goods industries were 
left to the private sector. 

IDRA suggested priorities for industrial expansion, 
and sought to aid small industries, prevent concentra- 
tion of private capital, and spread industrial expansion 
across India. The act also called for registration of under- 
takings and licensing of all increases in capacity through 
a Licensing Committee, which was set up in 1952. Apart 
from the licensing, imported capital goods had to be 
cleared through the Capital Goods Licensing Commit- 
tee, and where government financing was required, 
additional approvals were necessary. 

If one were to choose a particular control agency in 
India for a “bad press” award, the Directorate General of 
Technical Development would win by acclamation. The 
lower level civil servants in the DGTD, as in many orga- 
nizations, wield power by saying no and risk review by 
saying yes. In this the DGTD is not different from other 
Indian regulatory agencies, except that it was initially 
assigned more checkpoints in the licensing procedure. 
These checks examined the technical soundness of the 
project, the environmental impact of effluents, the need 
for additional capacity given existing production and 
export possibilities, the relationship between the capac- 
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ity sought and the capital stock of the enterprise, and 
the degree to which the additional capacity would make 
use of indigenous inputs. The whole licensing process 
has been criticized for delays and corruption and for 
treating applications sequentially, without regard to alter- 
native proposals in the pipeline; for failure to establish 
criteria for decisions; for poor handling of information; 
and for failure to review implementation of approved 
projects. 

In 1956 a new industrial policy statement indicated 
a preference for state ownership of industries that were 
called the commanding heights of the economy, a phrase 
borrowed from Soviet planning literature. These state- 
ments and the legislation were intended to help make 
socialism the basis of India’s political and economic sys- 
tem.1 

By the 1960s many in India were convinced that the 
regulatory measures that were designed to aid economic 
development were impeding it. No fewer than four com- 
missions were established in that decade to examine the 
industrial licensing system, and they all concluded that 
it had failed to channel investment to plan priorities, 
choose the best projects, disperse investments region- 
ally, prevent economic concentration, or encourage 
small-scale industries. Many reform proposals flowed 
from the reports of these commissions but few changes 
were introduced as a result, and the ensuing course of 
international events pushed India closer to the socialist 
camp. 

After the United States began to tilt toward Pakistan 
in the early 1970s, there was even less support for more 
market-oriented policies. During the populist years of 
the Indira Gandhi government, there were attempts to 
speed up the overall process of issuing licenses, but 
some important additional hurdles for new ventures 
were actually added. In 1973 a reorganization estab- 
lished a Secretariat for Industrial Approvals, which was 
to coordinate and expedite applications. Under the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act and the 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, foreign or large firms 
were required to seek the approval of additional com- 
mittees. While there were time limits set for processing 
applications at each stage, the various ministries and 
committees that reviewed the application could require 
it to be approved by as many as 35 officials in up to 12 
different departments. Rarely would an application be 
approved in less than six months, and yearlong delays 
were frequent. The tradition that one department would 
not overrule the decision of another department also 
added to the complications of obtaining approval. 

Licensing procedures create their own supporters 
among the businesses that receive licenses and wish to 
exclude new licensees and among the bureaucrats who 


lMuch of the discussion in this section is based on Rakesh 
Mohan, “Delicensing,” Seminar (New Delhi), April 1991. 


can often sell their license-approval power for financial 
or other considerations. These strong vested interests 
have continued to make reform difficult in India. Firms 
that have licensed capacity—and in some cases may not 
even be using it—do not want additional capacity to be 
authorized for competitors. In general, firms that have 
received approval for projects, including permission to 
import inputs, enjoy a partial monopoly in their mar- 
kets, and usually earn substantial profits and are there- 
fore in a financial position to lobby to maintain controls. 

Various licensing procedures and regulations appar- 
ently have not only inhibited growth but often have 
worked against employment expansion. Most labor leg- 
islation in India is a heritage from the British, who had 
been lobbied by manufacturers in England to make 
labor costs high for Indian producers by requiring 
worker benefits. This legacy remains and has been rein- 
forced by laws that make retrenchment by employers 
difficult, leading them to hire as few permanent work- 
ers as possible. 

Reserving certain industries for small-scale produc- 
ers is laudatory in terms of creating employment, since 
small firms usually hire more workers per unit of out- 
put and per unit of capital than large firms do. However, 
in the interest of promoting small-scale production no 
less than 836 items are reserved for production in small- 
scale enterprises. This policy penalizes the expansion of 
successful small firms and leads to high-cost production 
where economies of scale exist. 


THE SITUATION IN THE EARLY 1980s 

Despite the system of controls, economic growth 
accelerated from 1947 until the early 1980s. The growth 
was not uniform over time or across the country; how- 
ever, by 1980 India produced a broad range of consumer 
and capital goods and was exporting manufactured 
goods, including transport equipment, in addition to tra- 
ditional commodities like tea. A major disappointment 
was the slow growth of employment and the large num- 
ber of people below the poverty line concentrated in cer- 
tain regions and among the scheduled castes (the 
so-called untouchables) and tribes, traditionally the 
lower income groups. Despite these accomplishments 
many Indians felt that compared to the growth in South 
Korea or Thailand, India had not achieved its potential. 

Moreover, for many Indian leaders the luster was 
wearing off the Soviet and Eastern European economic 
model. The Soviet Union and India had engaged in 
barter trade, but neither found much to buy from the 
other. There was a general sense that technology was 
changing much faster than the economic systems in the 
Eastern bloc and India were able to keep up with. The 
communications revolution and the flow of consumer 
goods to India from Indians who had gone to the Mid- 
dle East for employment made many Indians aware that 
the quality and technological level of domestically pro- 
duced goods were not up to world standards. That these 


same forces were affecting China, the Soviet Union, and 
Eastern Europe, and that they had catalyzed the eco- 
nomic reform movements in Hungary and Poland as 
well as China were well known to Indians. 

When Rajiv Gandhi succeeded his mother as prime 
minister in 1984, his emphasis on bringing India rapidly 
up to date with the new technologies was well received. 
The confrontational character of business-government 
relations in the 1970s changed to accommodation, if not 
cooperation. Rajiv Gandhi also pushed for reforms in 
licensing and foreign-exchange regulations. His govern- 
ment introduced several reforms to circumvent the 
bureaucracy, with some success. These included broader 
interpretations of capacity so that a firm with a license 
to expand bus production, for example, was allowed to 
expand the production of any vehicle. Requests by new, 
smaller firms or firms seeking small increases in capac- 
ity could be approved more quickly, since many check- 
` points could be avoided. In some cases, whole areas of 
production were exempted from licensing hurdles if they 
employed new technology. These factors, combined with 
more readily available foreign exchange, substantially 
improved the economic environment. 

For foreign firms the situation was more liberal in at 
least two respects. Perhaps most important was the gov- 
ernment’s seeming recognition that foreign exchange is 
fungible; thus if foreigners invested in nonessential 
industries, such as hotel development, the government 
accepted that this might, depending on the financing 
arrangements, free or earn foreign exchange that could 
be used for high-technology imports. The previous blan- 
ket rejection of foreign investment in nonessential areas 
was thereby substantially reduced. Second, India, like 
China and many other countries, set up duty-free pro- 
duction zones. These, however, had only modest suc- 
cess, in part because doing business in India involves 
substantial paperwork compared to other countries. 

During Rajiv Gandhi’s tenure the economy grew at 
least 5 percent annually, and India was seen as develop- 
ing a large middle-class market while also pursuing pro- 
grams of self-employment for the rural poor. However, 
few of the reforms were fundamental, and this may have 
led to Gandhi's electoral defeat despite an apparently 
buoyant economy. Some reform efforts, like raising the 
minimum capital expenditures requiring government 
approval, were clearly broad based and encouraged the 
entry of new firms. 

However, many reforms simply substituted one hur- 
dle for another—for example, exempting certain high- 
tech industries from the usual channels of approval. 
While these exemptions bypass a group of bureaucrats, 
the exemption still must be given and often it is by 
politicians. This changes the actors and plot, but not the 
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outcome. And when exemptions are given by politicians 
there is even more suspicion that payoffs are involved. 
Certainly, one of the principal issues that led to Gandhi's 
electoral defeat was corruption involving payoffs or 
kickbacks to politicians close to the prime minister. 

During the brief term of Gandhi’s successor, V. P 
Singh, there was no retreat from reforms, yet India 
remained what Columbia University economist Jagdish 
Bhagwati calls a proscriptive economic regime.2 Bhag- 
wati has noted a dichotomy between the proscriptive 
policies of countries like India and Pakistan and the pre- 
scriptive policies of economically more successful coun- 
tries like South Korea. The difference is not the extent 
of government involvement. Instead, prescriptive poli- 
cies try to push the economy (sometimes wrongly) in 
certain directions through active policies, leaving other 
areas free for private activity. Proscriptive policies grant 
bureaucrats the power to say no to most private initia- 
tives, creating quasi-monopoly rents for those obtaining 
licenses or import quotas, and thereby creating forces to 
maintain the proscriptive regime. 


WHAT IS DIFFERENT ABOUT THE 1991 REFORMS? 


Should we expect the recently instituted economic 
reforms to be somehow different than past reform? Yes, 
if the statements of Prime Minister Rao, Finance Minis- 
ter Manmohan Singh, and Commerce Minister P. Chi- 
dambaram are to be believed. 

Rao’ surprising economic initiatives include the fol- 
lowing major changes that are encompassed in a New 
Industrial Policy: 


¢ The abolition of licensing for all but strategic 
reasons, hazardous chemicals, overriding 
environmental concerns, and luxury goods. 
Increases in capacity to produce steel, for 
example, will no longer require a license. 


e Firms no longer require prior approval for new 
production, mergers, or expansion of production 
under the monopoly regulation act. 


¢ The minimum size of a firm that can use the 
special facilities and concessions for small-scale 
enterprises has been raised for firms producing 
for export. 


e Foreign firms may now own more than 50 per- 
cent of a wide variety of their subsidiaries in India 
and in trading companies in export markets. 


e Public-sector enterprises will facilitate private- 
sector production by providing infrastructure 
such as power and transportation. 


These new policies have been followed by the gov- ` 
ernments sale of public-sector enterprises. The 32 enter- 
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prises initially being offered are earning profits, so the 
private sector is not being presented with the dregs. This 
offering represents perhaps 5 percent of the total assets 
of the governments 225 public-sector enterprises. With 
these sales, which are expected to raise 2.5 trillion 
rupees (Rs) over two years, the central government 
hopes to reduce its Rs 2-trillion annual budget deficit. 

India is also making it easier for unprofitable firms to 
close their doors, a particularly difficult thing to do in 
India. The Reserve Bank of India has facilitated this by 
providing guidelines for subsidized loans to so-called 
sick firms from financial institutions (as well as tax con- 
cessions and subsidies from central and state govern- 
ments). These increased from Rs 18 billion in 1981 to 
Rs 63 billion (about $3 billion) in 1987. Most loans were 
to industries such as textiles (34 percent), engineering 
(23 percent), chemicals (5 percent), and paper (5 per- 
cent). In the past subsidized lending has sometimes been 
compounded by the public sector taking over some sick 
enterprises, transferring private losses to the taxpayer. 
Of the 1,382 applications received by March 1991, liq- 
uidation has been recommended for only 14 percent of 
the firms, while 27 percent were provided with rehabil- 
itation packages; the remaining cases have not yet been 
decided. 

Most economists regard rehabilitation packages (sub- 
sidies including loans and tax concessions) as throwing 
good money after bad, since they penalize efficient pro- 
ducers. In late 1991, the World Bank agreed to give 
India $500 million to fund a program to facilitate the 
exit of unprofitable firms by offering welfare benefits and 
retraining to affected workers. If successful, this would 
be a major step in the elimination of inefficient units. 

While Indian and foreign firms have generally 
approved of these reforms and proposals, actual results 
have been less positive. There have also been strong 
objections to the proposals from the opposition in India, 
especially because of the IMFs association with many of 
the changes. 

India’s budget deficits, which have amounted to as 
much as 6 percent of gross domestic product in recent 
years, have put strong inflationary pressures on the 
economy. IMF conditions typically seek to reduce these 
deficits in ways that are often politically touchy. For 
example, some have estimated that the deficits could be 


reduced and tax revenues increased if the government 
eliminated subsidies and tax concessions. Such subsi- 
dies affect the distribution of electrical power, sold to 
agriculture at Rs 0.14 per unit and to industry at Rs 1.16 
per unit in 1989 and 1990. Eliminating this subsidy to 
agriculture would yield large budget savings but cause 
major protests among large farmers. It is estimated that 
between 70 percent and 100 percent of tax revenues in 
India are lost through subsidies and exemptions. 

Regulatory reform in agriculture has been a less 
pressing concern than reforming industrial regulations, 
since government policies mainly affect agricultural 
inputs like power, fuel, fertilizers and tractors, prices of 
outputs, and taxes. Prices for farm products have 
improved since 1980, stimulating respectable growth in 
output between 1980 and 1991 of 5 percent per year for 
food grains and higher growth for cash crops, despite 
shortfalls due to monsoons in 1986 and 1987. 

How likely is it that the reform efforts will succeed? 
The present leadership has done more in six months to 
bring about real reform than other governments have in 
the previous 45 years. The results have been mixed. The 
rupee has been devalued, but this has not improved dol- 
lar earnings from exports, though many believe this is 
because exports are underreported. Industrial produc- 
tion has fallen in automobiles and other sectors, some 
of which is attributable to declining internal demand 
(itself a consequence of reforms) and constraints on cap- 
ital availability that even the gains from economic liber- 
alization will not overcome. 

However, Moody’s Investors Service has recently 
given its blessing to the improvements in India’s balance 
of payments position and to the viability of Indian gov- 
ernment debt. Good news like this is unlikely to over- 
come the opposition of those in the bureaucracy and 
many intellectuals and political leaders who believe that 
some control system is necessary to achieve India’s 
socialist goals. Finally, the association of the reforms 
with the IME the World Bank, and multinational enter- 
prises makes them vulnerable to attack by the opposi- 
tion. India’s economic prospects could be brighter, but 
the present governments efforts must be considered the 
most serious attempt since independence to dismantle 
a regulatory system that many believe has kept India’s 
economic performance well below its potential. i 





Nearly a year and a half into his term, the new prime minister, Mian Nawaz Sharif, has 
shown himself adept at allaying the fears of the military and rejuvenating the economy. 
However, “the military remains confident of its ability to solve Pakistan’s economic and 


social problems. That it has chosen to stay in the background for the moment is largely 
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because of Western impatience with politically ambitious Pakistani military leaders.” 


Pakistan’s Cautious Democratic Course 
BY SHAHID JAVED BURKI 


he death of General Muhammad Zia ul-Haq in a 
| 1988 airplane crash brought about a profound 
change in Pakistan's political structure. Zia had 
come to power in 1977 after overthrowing the elected 
government of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. Unlike the country’s 
first military ruler, Field Marshal Muhammad Ayub 
Khan, who proclaimed his 1958 coup a “revolution” 
with the aim of promoting economic development, Zia 
never fully explained the reasons for his takeover. It was 
also clear that he and his fellow officers were not ready 
to handle the responsibilities of ruling Pakistan. Ayub 
Khan stayed in power for nearly 11 years largely because 
he was able to fulfill his promise to improve the eco- 
nomic fortunes of Pakistani citizens. Zia held political 
power by simply outwitting his opponents. 

The confusion caused by Zias sudden departure from 
the scene gave the military the opportunity to assume 
power once again. But it chose instead to step off the 
political stage and watch developments from the wings. 
This decision was motivated by three considerations. 
First, senior military officers were well aware of the 

importance the West now attached to democratic devel- 
" opment. Direct military intervention in politics would 
not have been viewed with indifference. The military's 
close links with the United States Defense Department 
and its dependence on American aid made it responsive 
to the Wests political preferences. Second, with Zia gone, 
the military did not have a leader who commanded the 
respect and loyalty of the entire senior officer corps. Even 
if General Mirza Aslam Beg, the deputy chief of army 
staff, had wanted to assume power, he would have met 
with resistance from some commanders. 
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Third, the constitution stipulated that in the event of 
the presidents death, resignation, removal, or incapaci- 
tation, the chairman of the Senate was to take over as 
acting president. Ghulam Ishaq Khan, who held the Sen- 
ate post, was a highly respected figure with a long record 
of service, first in Pakistan’s civil service and later as min- 
ister in charge of finance and economic development 
under Zia. Moreover, Ishaq Khan had close ties with the 
military and had served as secretary general of defense 
in the Bhutto administration. As Zia’s finance minister 
he had generously committed resources for defense. The 
military thus felt comfortable in letting Ishaq Khan take 
control. 

The constitutional provision for the transfer of power 
notwithstanding, Ishaq Khan waited for a signal from 
the armed forces before assuming office. It came a few 
hours after Zias death, following a meeting in 
Rawalpindi, the headquarters of the armed forces, that 
was chaired by Beg and attended by senior army officers. 
The officers called on Ishaq Khan to abide by the con- 
stitution and become acting president. 


THE FIRST ISHAQ KHAN INTERREGNUM 

Ghulam Ishaq Khan became acting president on the 
evening of August 17, 1988. He appointed Beg to suc- 
ceed Zia as the army chief of staff and invited him, along 
with the naval and air chiefs, to sit on an advisory coun- 
cil to oversee the functioning of the government. Ishaq 
Khan retained the caretaker Cabinet composed mainly 
of technocrats that Zia had appointed in May after his 
dismissal of Prime Minister Muhammad Khan Junejo, 
and announced that the next general elections would be 
held on November 17, the date that had been set by the 
late president. 

Zias death and the military’ decision not to intervene 
caught politicians—in particular those belonging to the 
Pakistan People’s party, which was led by Zulfikar Ali 
Bhuttos daughter, Benazir—totally unprepared. The PPP 
had assumed that Zia would not hold elections on the 
promised day; that he was working on another consti- 
tution to return the country to the presidential system 
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Results of the November 1988 National Assembly Elections 


Punjab Sind 


North-West Frontier 


Baluchistan Others 





Pakistan People’s party 52 31 


19 








Islamic Democratic Alliance . 44 - 





Minor parties 5 








Independent 12 15 


gb 








Total seats 113 46 


a-The PPP won the only seat in Islamabad. 


9 


b-All eight seats allocated to the Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA) were won by independent candidates. 
c-Elections were held in 204 out of 207 constituencies. Elections were postponed in three constituencies because of the deaths of candidates. 


Source: “PPP triumphs!” Pakistan Times (Islamabad), November 20, 1988, p. 1. 


Ayub Khan had introduced in 1962; and that the only 
option available to the opposition was to launch a street 
campaign to prevent Zia from changing the political sys- 
tem. With Zia gone, the opposition had to reorient itself 
and prepare for the elections. The dead general's col- 
leagues were equally unprepared to contest the elections. 
They were now leaderless, divided into several political 
groupings that had only one common concern: fear of 
the PPP 

Three challengers ultimately emerged: the PPP the 
Islamic Democratic Alliance (IJI), and the Muhajir 
Quami Movement (MQM). The IJI was a loose coalition 
of several right-of-center parties, the largest of which was 
the Pakistan Muslim League. The MQM was a new 
political party to advance the economic and political 
position of the muhajirs, the refugees who had migrated 
to Pakistan from Delhi, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, and Ma- 
dhya Pradesh states when India was partitioned in 1947. 
The PPP campaigned for the full restoration of democ- 
racy—including repeal of the eighth amendment to the 
1973 constitution, which had strengthened the office of 
the president at the legislatures expense. Bhutto’s party 
also urged greater social justice, especially for the under- 
privileged, but promised not to hinder the private sec- 
tor. The JJ's manifesto pledged to continue Zia’s policies, 
in particular those furthering the Islamization of the 
economy and society. 

The PPP clearly held the advantage. Bhutto evoked 
the memory of her father and fought for change. She 
benefited from the public’s desire, after 11 years of mili- 
tary rule, to see different leaders in power. The IJl, how- 
ever, did not have a clear leader. None of its candidates 
could match Benazir Bhutto's charisma or dynamism. 

The election results surprised all three parties. The 
PPP did less well than expected, particularly in Punjab, 
the province of its birth and greatest popularity during 
the years of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. The MQM swept to vic- 
tory in Karachi and Hyderabad, the largest cities in Sind 
province. The IJI made a strong showing in Punjab, par- 





ticularly in the provincial elections, in which it won the 
majority of seats. While no party emerged with a major- 
ity in the national assembly, the PPP won the most seats. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF BENAZIR BHUTTO 

The social, economic, and professional groups that 
Benazir Bhutto later labeled the “Islamabad establish- 
ment” hesitated before asking her to form a government. 
The civil and military bureaucracies, large businesses 
and industries, and the upper middle class had good rea- 
son to fear the PPP's return: all of them had been seri- 
ously hurt by the policies of her father’s PPP 
government. This establishment turned to Ishaq Khan 
for protection while Bhutto busied herself with winning 
the MQM and other small parties to her side in Parlia- 
ment. It took two weeks to reach an understanding 
before Benazir Bhutto was sworn in as prime minister. 
She agreed to several conditions set by the establish- 
ment: to leave military affairs in the hands of the mili- 
tary, to pursue Zia’ policies in Afghanistan, to cooperate 
with the JI government in Punjab, and to implement 
the economic structural adjustment program the care- 
taker government had negotiated with the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank. To ensure that 
these conditions would be observed, Bhutto also agreed 
to the establishment's demand that her party help Ishaq 
Khan become president. Ten days after she became 
prime minister, the PPP joined with the IJI and MQM in 
Parliament to elect him president. 

It soon became clear to Bhutto that she had paid a 
high price for the prime minister's office. She began to 
evolve a strategy to free herself from the constraints 
imposed by the establishment's conditions, namely to 
install a PPP government in Punjab, to wrest from the 
president authority to appoint senior military officers, 
and to cultivate powerful friends in Washington. Only 
one part of this strategy succeeded: during her 20 
months in office she won the hearts and minds of the 
Western world. 


The effort to gain PPP control of Punjab’ state gov- 
ernment required “horse trading”—a form of politick- 
ing that was to be repeated while Bhutto served as prime 
minister. Bhutto sent Farouk Leghari, her trusted lieu- 
tenant, to Lahore to win the support of independent 
members of the provincial assembly (those who were 
not formally affiliated with any political party) and to 
split the ranks of the IJI. The switch in political loyalty 
was to be rewarded with appointments to high office, 
with government favors such as the granting of licenses 
to set up new industries, or simply with large cash pay- 
ments. The IJI administration responded in kind and 
offered the same set of incentives, successfully main- 
taining control of the provincial assembly. 

Bhutto was equally unsuccessful in establishing 
authority over the military. In the effort to accomplish 
this, she fought on two fronts. The prime minister sus- 
` pected the military's Inter-Services Intelligence of polit- 
ical skulduggery. Lieutenant General Hamid Gul, the ISI 
director general, was moved to a different position, and 
a retired army officer, Shamsur Rahman Kalu, was 
recalled to service and appointed in his place. Encour- 
aged by the success of this move, Bhutto sent a proposal 
to President Ishaq Khan in the summer of 1989 recom- 
mending the early retirement of Admiral Iftikhar Ahmed 
Sirohey, the chairman of the joint chiefs of staff. Ishaq 
Khan argued that he was not bound by the constitution 
to take the prime ministers advice on these matters. The 
“Sirohey affair” dragged on for several months. The 
prime minister ultimately relented, but the episode 
soured her relations with the president and made her 
even more suspect in the eyes of the military. 


A FOCUS ON INDUSTRY 

Turning her attention to the economy, Bhutto 
adopted three approaches to spur an economic rejuve- 
nation. First, she tried to bring the private sector back 
to the center of economic activity. Her father’s policies 
of nationalization and public-sector expansion had dis- 
couraged private entrepreneurs. They remained highly 


suspicious of the PPP even after Zulfikar Ali Bhutto's ' 


death, and when Benazir Bhutto became prime minister 
they became even more nervous. Bhutto sought to reas- 
sure the private sector by allowing nongovernment 
investment in industry. Her administration also stream- 
lined the process of granting industrial licenses by set- 
ting up an investment bureau in the prime minister's 
office. l 

The second element of the prime ministers program 
provided the private sector with easy access to invest- 
ment funds from government-controlled banks. In the 
1960s the administration of Ayub Khan had promoted 
a similar program to provide funds for industrial 
entrepreneurs. Like the government of Ayub Khan, 
Benazir Bhuttos government also wanted to broaden the 
base of industrial ownership by bringing in new 
entrepreneurs. The investment bureau in her office 
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worked overtime to grant hundreds of new licenses. 
Bhutto later claimed that she had done much to advance 
Pakistan's industrialization. 

There was a great deal of truth in this claim: Pak- 
istan’s emergence as a major textile exporter in the early 
1990s is largely the result of hundreds of new mills that 
were sanctioned by the Bhutto government. But the 
prime minister received more blame than credit for her 
policies, since there was widespread feeling that her 
investment bureau had favored her friends and political 
associates in granting licenses. 

The third part of the economic program was to cen- 
tralize decision making in Bhutto’s own hands. This 
meant not only putting herself at the center of the eco- 
nomic stage, but recapturing some economic decision- 
making authority that had devolved to the provinces 
under Zia. Despite pressure to appoint a full-time 
finance minister, she retained the portfolio herself. And 
in dealing with the provinces, in particular with Punjab, 
she took the path of confrontation rather than accom- 
modation. She failed to summon the Council of Com- 
mon Interests, a body constituted in 1973 to resolve 
disputes between the central and provincial govern- 
ments, and allowed relations with the provinces to dete- 
riorate rapidly. 


WINNING FOREIGN HEARTS AND MINDS 

The highly charged domestic political environment 
and Bhutto's interest in foreign affairs led the prime min- 
ister to spend most of her energies courting foreign 
funds and trying to influence foreign governments. Her 
main purpose in pursuing the latter was to remove the 
tarnish on Pakistan's external image produced by the 
years of military rule and by Zia’s efforts to Islamize soci- 
ety. Pakistan could not have produced a better person to 
accomplish this task than Bhutto, a young, Western-edu- 
cated woman who had gained political power as a result 
of fair democratic elections. 

The prime minister traveled abroad frequently. 
Although her visit to the United States in early June 
1989 was eclipsed by media attention focused on the 
massacre of student demonstrators in China and the 
death of the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini in Iran, she 
left a deep impression on the executive and legislative 
branches of the United States government and on the 
American people. The feeling of trust she left behind 
paid off in 1989 and 1990 when President George Bush 
certified to Congress that Pakistan did not possess and 
was not working on the development of a nuclear bomb. 
(The certification was required before Congress could 
approve the large annual United States foreign aid pack- 
age for Pakistan.) 

Benazir Bhutto's second foreign policy success was 
the change in Pakistan's relations with India. She had 
been in office for less than one month when she hosted 
the annual meeting of the heads of state and government 
of the South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation 
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Results of the October 1990 National Assembly Elections 


Punjab ` Sind 


North-West Frontier Baluchistan Others 





Islamic Democratic Alliance 91 3 


8 2 1 





Pakistan Democratic Alliancee 14 


5 2 = 





Muhajir Quami Movement - 





Awami National party a 


6 





Jamiat-ul Ulema i Islam 
Fazlur Rahman {JUIF} - 





Minor parties 3 





Independent 6 





Total seats 114 46 


26 11 


a-The Pakistan People’s party (PPP) was the main component of this alliance. All the PDA seats were won by PPP candidates. 
b-Elections were not held in one Punjab district because of the death of the IJI candidate. 


Source: Dawn (Karachi), October 25, 1990. 


countries in Islamabad. She lavished attention on Indian 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, and at a press conference 
after the meeting it appeared that India and Pakistan 
were finally moving toward a better understanding of 
each other's point of view. 

There was one almost immediate payoff of improved 
relations with India: the removal of India’s veto on Pak- 
istan’s reentry into the British Commonwealth. Pakistan 


left the Commonwealth in 1972 after Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 


had balked at Britain’s recognition of Bangladesh. Zia 
wanted to return Pakistan to the Commonwealth but his 
efforts were blocked by India. Bhutto’s daughter suc- 
ceeded in persuading India to accept Pakistan's return, 
and she brought her country back into the group in 
October 1990. 

Bhutto had convinced herself that her popularity out- 
side Pakistan would inhibit the Islamabad establishment 
from striking against her. However, her failure in man- 
aging the economy—particularly the aura of corruption 
and mismanagement that surrounded the prime minis- 
ters office—and her inability to cooperate with provin- 
cial governments, especially in Punjab, provided enough 
ammunition for President Ishaq Khan to dismiss her 
government in August 1990. The dismissal showed that 
she had been vulnerable on several flanks. Bhutto com- 
mitted the same mistake her father had made in 1976 
and 1977 when he had assumed that fear of public 
reprisal would prevent the military from carrying out the 
death sentence pronounced against him by the Lahore 
High Court on the charge that he was involved in the 
murder of a political opponent. Bhutto, père, was 
hanged, but the people of Pakistan, though shocked at 
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losing a popular leader, did not take to the streets. 

Benazir Bhutto thought her popularity with several 
segments of the population and the high esteem in 
which she was held by many important foreign govern- 
ments would prevent her opponents from taking the 
actions that brought her down. “It was a revealing 
insight into the extent of Bhutto’ isolation that right up 
until troops surrounded her secretariat she refused to 
believe that she would be ditched,” wrote a foreign jour- 
nalist resident in Pakistan at the time of her downfall.1 

The end to her administration came on August 6, 
1990, when Ishaq Khan dismissed the PPP government 
on charges of corruption and mismanagement, and 
ordered another set of national and provincial elections. 
The substance of the presidents charges against Bhutto's 
government will be determined by the courts when they 
decide the dozens of “references” made to them by the 
chief executive. These references detail the misdeeds of 
prominent members of the PPP administration includ- 
ing the prime minister and Asif Ali Zardari, her hus- 
band. Most deal with misuse of government authority 
in allocating licenses for establishing new industries and 
granting access to cheap credit from state-owned com- 
mercial and investment banks. 


THE SECOND ISHAQ KHAN INTERREGNUM 

There were several profound differences in the insti- 
tutional arrangements put into place during Ishaq 
Khans first and second terms. During the first period, 
the president relied on a technocratic caretaker govern- 
ment under his chairmanship, and he did not appoint a 
caretaker prime minister, as required by the constitution. 
In 1990, however, he appointed a government under a 
caretaker prime minister who was the leader of the 
opposition in the dismissed national assembly. Ghulam 
Mustafa Khan Jatoi, the caretaker prime minister, 


appointed a Cabinet whose most surprising choice was 
Ghulam Mustafa Khar, who had been a Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto protégé but fell out with his daughter. Khar was 
a controversial political figure who, during his self- 
imposed exile in London during the Zia years, had 
allegedly worked with Indian intelligence to destabilize 
Pakistan.2 

Pakistanis went back to the polls in October 1990, 
less than two years after Benazir Bhutto's electoral vic- 
tory. As in the previous elections the political field was 
divided among three parties: the slightly left-of-center 
PPP, which had formed an alliance with two small right- 
. wing parties; the IJI, which retained its right-of-center 
position on most issues, in particular on the question of 
Islamization; and the MQM, which continued to cam- 
paign on behalf of the muhajirs. The election results, 
accepted by international observers as being reasonably 
fair, reflected a clear swing in public sentiment against 
the PPP. Ishaq Khan's charges against Bhutto and her 
government.seemed to have persuaded the voters that 
the PPP no longer represented their interests. The elec- 
tions gave the IJI a clear majority in the national legisla- 
ture and in Punjab. Although the party did not have 
majorities in the legislatures of the remaining provinces, 
it was able to influence the formation of the provincial 
governments. Bhutto and the PPP were defeated deci- 
sively. Once again the Pakistani electorate had voted for 
` change. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF MIAN NAWAZ SHARIF 

The choice of Mian Nawaz Sharif as Pakistan’s new 
prime minister, like the selection of Benazir Bhutto, was 
forced on the Islamabad establishment. Sharif’s creden- 
_ tials for membership in the establishment were even 
weaker than Bhutto's had been. He represented a new 
phenomenon in Pakistani politics: a politician with an 
urban base and weak links to the powerful civil and mil- 
itary bureaucracies. 

But Sharif’s emergence in the fall of 1990 reflected 
Zias political wisdom as well as the profound structural 
change in Pakistan since the late 1960s. Zia had picked 
Sharif to take command of Punjab’s politics, convinced 
that the time was ripe for entrusting the province's for- 
tunes to an urban industrialist rather than a feudal lord. 
Zia was correct in his assessment: Punjabs economy and 
society had been significantly reshaped since the 1960s, 
when Ayub Khan launched Pakistan on the course of 
rapid economic development. 

By the early 1990s, one-third of Punjab’s population 
lived in urban areas; many of its cities, in particular 
Lahore, Faisalabad, Rawalpindi, and Multan, now had 
populations of more than 1 million and economies that 


‘2Tehmina Durrani’s My Feudal Lord (Lahore: Tehmina Dur- 
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were not entirely dependent on the countryside. Urban 
Punjab, thanks to the migration of about 2 million of the 
province's people to the Middle East, Europe, and the 
United States, was exposed to the outside world and 
influenced by it. And finally, Karachis ethnic problems 
had diverted entrepreneurial attention from Pakistan's 
largest city to the urban centers of Punjab. On Novem- 
ber 6, 1990, when Sharif was summoned to the capital 
by President Ishaq Khan to form a government, it was 
clear that he was the man of the moment. 

In his first year and a half in office, Sharif has shown 
himself more adept than Bhutto in managing the econ- 
omy and maintaining political consensus among Pak- 
istan’s diverse political and social groups. His 
performance in making the government accountable is 
about the same as Bhutto's, but his forays into foreign 
policy have proved less fruitful. 

Sharif has followed an economic policy aimed at 
rebuilding confidence in the private sector. He has 
rapidly sold off economic assets that had been national- 
ized in the early 1970s and created an environment in 
which the private sector can work efficiently. Although 
professional opinion was divided on the line to be 
adopted, he chose to use the “big bang” method—that 
is, quick and decisive deregulation—rather than cau- 
tious privatization. This approach has increased foreign 
confidence in Pakistan. A conference held under the 
sponsorship of the Multilateral Insurance Guarantee 
Agency (MIGA), a World Bank affiliate, last November, 
produced evidence of considerable foreign interest in 
investing in Pakistan. 

Sharif has also shown an impressive ability to use 
consensus in dealing with some of Pakistans seeemingly 
intractable problems. Helped by Finance Minister Sartaj 
Aziz, he was able to use the Council of Common Inter- 
ests to reach an agreement on the distribution of the 
waters of the Indus River system—an issue that had 
defied accommodation for 70 years. The agreement 
paved the way for the construction of such massive 
hydroelectric projects as the dams on the Indus at Kal- 
abagh and Ghazi Gharal, the only viable solutions to 
Pakistan's serious energy problem. 

Sharif and Sartaj Aziz used another institutional 
device available to the government, the National Finance 
Commission, to reach an agreement between the cen- 
tral government and the four provincial governments on 
the distribution of public revenues. This pact devolves 
to the provincial governments greater responsibility for 
increasing the tax revenues raised by the government 
and determining expenditures on social development. 

The new government failed, however, to create a legal 
framework for the government's actions and to ensure 
that government officials are accountable for their 
actions. Two incidents in 1991 shook public confidence 
in the governments seriousness about these intentions. 
In August it was disclosed that nearly 40 cooperative 
banks in Punjab had violated their charters by trading 
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in real estate and awarding large unsecured loans to sev- 
eral important leaders in the Sharif administration. The 
beneficiaries allegedly included members of the prime 
ministers family as well as those.of Shujaat Hussain, his 
interior minister and a close political associate. The 
prime minister reacted to these accusations by appoint- 
ing a judicial commission to investigate them and at the 
same time freezing the assets of the directors of the 
cooperatives. 

While these initiatives put the cooperative scandal on 
the back burner, another development rocked the polit- 
ical scene. On December 7, Sardar Shaukat Hayat, a vet- 
eran politician who had once served the Pakistan 
Muslim League, the party that created Pakistan, revealed 
that “the rulers of Sind have dishonored my daughter,” 
Farhana (Veena) Hayat, in an incident that allegedly 
occurred on November 27. The opposition pointed a 
finger at Irfanullah Marwat, an adviser to Jam Sadig Ali, 
Sind’s chief minister, and Ishaq Khan’s son-in-law. It was 
alleged that Hayat had been robbed and raped by a gang 
sent to her house by Irfanullah Marwat. 

Bhutto and the PPP exploited this incident to attack 
the president. On December 19, they staged a noisy 
demonstration in the national assembly as Ishaq Khan 
opened the 1992 legislative session. In his address, Ishaq 
Khan obliquely referred to the incident but refused to 
take any responsibility. The opposition hoped its relent- 
less campaign against the president would show that the 
“governance” provided by the Sharif government was 
no better than that offered by Bhutto’s administration. 

The Sharif government has been even less successful 
in foreign affairs. It has suffered several significant set- 
backs, including President Bush’s failure to certify to 
Congress in 1991 that Pakistan’s nuclear program is for 
peaceful purposes. This resulted in the suspension of all 
American economic and military assistance to Pakistan. 

The Pakistani government's somewhat equivocal 
position during the Persian Gulf war last year—General 
Beg openly advocated a pro-Iraq stance while the presi- 


dent and the prime minister were offering to station Pak- 
istani troops in Saudi Arabia—did not endear it to the 
states on the Arabian peninsula. This was a costly blun- 
der since the Arab states had repeatedly come to Pak- 
istan’s rescue when it faced serious balance of payments 
crises. When such a crisis developed in December 1990, 
Arab help was not forthcoming. 

Sharif and his colleagues can blame the “new world 
order” for some of their diplomatic failures. With the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, Pakistan's geopolitical sit- 
uation has changed dramatically: Unless it is able to forge 
a close relationship with the Muslim republics of the for- 
mer Soviet Union, its usefulness to the Western world 
will significantly diminish. However, a close association 
with the former republics of Central Asia—especially 
Kazakhstan, which is likely to become a nuclear 
power—would help improve Pakistans position in the 
eyes of the global powers. 

Pakistan must still establish credible government 
institutions and carve out a place for itself in the new 
world order. Its failure in the former task is the result of 
a continuing imbalance between the development of 
bureaucratic (both military and civilian) and political 
institutions. The military remains confident of its abil- 
ity to solve Pakistan’s economic and social problems. 
That it has chosen to stay in the background for the 
moment is largely because of Western impatience with 
politically ambitious Pakistani military leaders. 

At the same time, the ongoing squabble between 
opposing political forces is wresting attention from polit- 
ical development. Bhutto’ dismissal in August 1990, the 
cooperatives scandal in August 1991, the Veena Hayat 
affair, and the conduct of the opposition in the com- 
bined session of Parliament after the affair did not 
advance political development in Pakistan. The dissolu- 
tion of the Soviet Union and the turning away from Pak- 
istan of the United States, a steadfast ally in the 1960s 
and the 1980s, only adds to the uncertainties about the 
country’s future. E 
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“Phe v war in Afghanistan will not end. until a political settlement acceptable to at least 
the majority of the Afghan factions is reached and some widely representative transitional 
‘arrangements are put in place. Without these, the political and military stalemate in 
Afghanistan is bound to lead to more violence. Who is hurt more by the prevailing chaos 
and confusion and which side shows greater signs of war-weariness are irrelevant ques- 
tions. The Afghan people and society have been hurt beyond imagination by the years of 
fighting, A i formal peace would at least start the healing process.” 
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Afghanistan after the Soviet Withdrawal 


BY RASUL BAKHSH RAIS 


hen Soviet forces completed their with- 

drawal from Afghanistan in February 1989, 

many believed that the government of Pres- 
ident Najibullah either would disintegrate or would be 
quickly forced from power by the mujahideen, the 
Afghan resistance movement. Neither has happened. 
Instead, the departure of Soviet troops has allowed 
. Kabul’ rulers to present themselves as patriots defend- 
ing Afghanistan's integrity. 

Although the mujahideen became more aggressive 
after the Soviet troops left—quickly establishing an 
interim government and launching a major attack on 
the strategically important city of Jalalabad—they were 
unable to make concrete gains. Despite initial setbacks, 
the regime retained control of Jalalabad, the loss of 
which would have considerably changed the military 
balance in the country. Moreover, a series of coup 
attempts, which were anticipated because of divisions in 
the armed forces, failed to dislodge Najibullah. This 
undoubtedly surprised the president's supporters as well 
as the foreign powers backing the mujahideen. . 

Why has Najibullah’s regime, in place since 1986, 
managed to survive the pullout of his patrons? One rea- 
son is disunity in the ranks of the Afghan resistance. 

“While Soviet forces were in the country, the mujahideen 
conducted their guerrilla war under independent com- 
mands. The separate fronts opened by the various resis- 
tance groups proved effective against government and 
Soviet troops. But with the end of Soviet military 
involvement, removing Najibullah from power required 
a transition from hit-and-run tactics to capturing and 
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holding territory. This required progress toward form- 
ing a national resistance army under unified command 
and control, which the mujahideen, riven by their dif- 
ferences, have been unable to achieve. 

Najibullah has wasted no time in exploiting the resis- 


‘tance movements lack of cohesion. The government has 


been able to project an image of itself as the only force 
in the country capable of maintaining order. While this 
claim might be disputed, the mujahideen have not been 
able to show that they are an acceptable alternative. 
Infighting among the resistance will continue to raise 
the specter of another round of civil war until an accept- 
able mechanism is found to transfer power peacefully to 
a broadly representative authority. 

While the resistance’s fragmentation has aided 
Najibullah, the most important reason for his survival is 
the regime’s defense capability. Soviet troops left behind 
large stockpiles of matériel when they withdrew, and the 
Soviet Union continued to pour $300-million worth of 
weapons into the country each month afterward until 
November 1991. Also, the regime did not alter its coun- 
terinsurgency strategy, and continued to concentrate on 
defending urban areas and important lines of commu- 
nication. 


KABUL’S CHANGING POLITICAL FAITH 

Pressure from Soviet leaders and the political changes 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union have led the 
Kabul regime to transform itself. Regime functionaries 
and prominent leaders no longer defend socialism; they 
have moved to a liberal, left-of-center position on eco- 
nomic and social issues. Najibullah has jettisoned some 
ideological symbols associated with the regime. He has 
altered the name of the country—dropping the “Demo- 
cratic” from in front of “Republic of Afghanistan”—and, 
following the pattern of party conversions in former 
socialist states, changed the appellation of the ruling 
People’s Democratic party of Afghanistan (PDPA) to 
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Watan (Homeland). The regime has also discovered that 
Afghan nationalism and Islamic symbols—the war cries 
of the opposition—are useful tools for justifying its right 
to rule. To make the changes more credible and reduce 
internal resistance, the president has purged some Marxist 
hard-liners from the Politburo and Central Committee. 

A more significant aspect of the regime's transforma- 
tion is its policy shift from war against all to selective 
accommodation. The government has targeted individu- 
als and groups alienated by the actions of the mujahideen 
and offered them concessions ranging from grants of local 
autonomy for larger groups to the outright distribution of 
weapons and money. These have encouraged tribal chiefs, 
some resistance commanders, and ethnic minorities in 
particular to strike deals with the government. The more 
trustworthy have been given positions in provincial or 
central government. 

This attempt at “national reconciliation,” as the regime 
calls it, is actually nothing more than a return to the clien- 
tage practiced for centuries by the Afghan oligarchy. How- 
ever, some of the regime's initiatives have been successful. 
Local chieftains in the north have joined militias orga- 
nized, funded, and controlled by the government, which 
has brought them jobs, influence, and increased local 
power. But the loyalties of the militia members are fleet- 
ing; they have successfully played one side against the 
other, amassing fortunes in the process. 


LIFE WITHOUT THE SOVIET UNION 

The most powerful and well-organized opposition 
groups have remained outside the “national reconcilia- 
tion” process, adamant in their intention to unseat 
Najibullah. They were heartened by developments inside 
and outside the Soviet Union as the central government 
collapsed. The most important internal change, from the 
viewpoint of the Afghan resistance, has been the shift in 
political power to the reformist and democratic leadership 
of Russian President Boris Yeltsin. Yeltsin and his close 
associates had been critical of Moscow's policy on 
Afghanistan. With the eclipse of the KGB in domestic and 
international affairs and the ouster of Communist hard- 
liners from the Soviet power structure after the failed 
August 1991 coup, Kabul lost almost all its supporters in 
the Soviet Union. The regime's political and diplomatic 
isolation have deepened since then. 

Even before the dissolution of the union, Moscow had 
changed its position on Afghanistan. Last September the 
Soviet government announced that it would cut off mili- 
tary supplies to the Afghan government after January 1, 
1992; it also committed itself to withdrawing all military 
advisers from Afghanistan and to reducing economic assis- 


1Anwar Doost, the food minister, said in September 1991 
that Afghanistan had received only one-third the wheat the 
Soviet Union had promised. See Afghan News (Peshawar), 
September 15, 1991. 


tance, including food and fuels. In November 1991, 
Moscow for the first time invited a group of Afghan 
mujahideen representatives to negotiate a political settle- 
ment, and the accords that were reached formally recog- 
nized the mujahideen as a legitimate party. To Kabul’s 
further embarrassment, Soviet leaders and the mujahideen 
issued a joint statement calling for the “transfer of the 
entire state power in Afghanistan to an interim Islamic 
government.” 

As a follow-up to the meeting, Russian republic Vice 
President Aleksandr Rutskoi visited Iran, Pakistan, and ` 
Afghanistan in December. While his primary objective 
appeared to be the release of Russian prisoners of war still 
held by the mujahideen, he reaffirmed Moscow’ decision 
not to supply military equipment to Najibullah. But such 
pledges may not exclude cooperation in economic and 
technical fields, or some form of diplomatic and political 
support. However, Russian leaders endorse a cease-fire, 
intra-Afghan dialogue, and the formation of a joint coali- 
tion government, preferably made up of the moderates 
and non-Communist members of the Afghan government. 

The former Soviet republics in Central Asia have not 
shown a common policy toward the conflict in Afghan- 
istan. Azerbaijan has supported the mujahideen and has 
called for the dismantling of the Afghan government. The 
president of Kazakhstan, Nursultan Nazarbayey, fears that 
doing so would lead to a large influx of Afghan refugees 
from Kabul into Central Asia if Najibullah is not part of a 
political settlement. Furthermore, he would like Pakistan 
to stop supporting the mujahideen. 

It appears unlikely that Kazakhstan or any other Cen- 
tral Asian republic will involve itself in Afghanistan’s inter- 
nal affairs. But given the Communist past of their leaders 
and their secular orientations, they would prefer secular 
leaders in Afghanistan rather than Islamic radicals. These 
republics confront Islamic revival in their own territories, 
and would not like their Islamic movements to develop 
transnational links. 


AN ECONOMY IN FREE-FALL 

Although the former Soviet republics may abstain from 
direct involvement in dismantling the political edifice in 
Kabul, denying the Afghan government military hardware, 
fuel, food, and political support would precipitate its 
downfall. This may not be a well-designed policy of stran- 
gling the Kabul regime, but the members of the new Com- 
monwealth of Independent States face serious shortages 
of food and fuels themselves, and may have little to offer 
Kabul. The Afghan government has already acknowledged 
that it has not received the amount of economic assistance 
it was promised by Moscow.! 

The assistance is important: economic collapse threat- 
ens Kabul more than the mujahideen. Dependence on for- 
eign sources—especially the Soviet Union—and total 
mismanagement have devastated the economy. But the 
war itself is the single most important factor in ruining the 
economy. The 12 years of fighting have caused widespread 


damage to the rural infrastructure. Confiscation of lands 
by the regime in early 1980s disrupted the land tenure sys- 
tem, and the government may be unable to restore the sys- 
tem since it has no control over the countryside. Shortages 
and astronomical prices for essential goods have created 
economic anarchy. Gasoline, diesel, and heating fuels a are 
difficult to find even at higher prices. 

The government has said that in the first six months 
of 1991 it achieved some of the targets set by its annual 
development plan; even if these claims are true, produc- 
tion in mining and manufacturing has declined compared 
to figures for 1978 and 1979. The government cites short- 
ages of raw materials and disruption of power supplies— 
often damaged by resistance groups—as the causes for the 
slide in productivity. But the inherent flaws in centralized 
economic planning and the disproportionate allocation of 
resources to defense cannot be ignored. 

The country’s export base is limited to natural gas, 
fruits, animal skins, and wool products, which account 
for nearly 95 percent of foreign-exchange earnings. For 
1990 and 1991, imports were estimated at approximately 
$1 billion, leaving a trade deficit of about $585 million. 
Most of this was due to imports from the Soviet Union, 
which had become the country’s largest trading partner. 

Soviet officials last November drove a “hard bargain” 
with Kabul, insisting that it would have to meet bills for 
Soviet imports with shipments of its natural gas and that 
credit terms will be more stringent in the future. They fur- 
ther pressed Kabul to pay debts due for 1991. The end of 
Soviet patronage and worsening economic conditions will 
weaken Najibullah’s already beleaguered regime, making 
it even more vulnerable. 


OUSTING THE GOVERNMENT 

The September 1991 agreement between the United 
States and the Soviet Union to stop supplying military 
hardware to their respective clients in Afghanistan, and 
Moscow’ decision to wash its hands of Afghanistan in 
general, may prompt more radical mujahideen leaders to 
launch major attacks. Since February 1991, the 
mujahideen have continually engaged government forces 
in small but costly battles. With the exception of the Haz- 
arajat in central Afghanistan, almost all regions of the 
country have witnessed fierce fighting. In the spring of 
1991 the resistance scored a major gain when it captured 
Khost in eastern Afghanistan; the town had been under 





2Khalq and Parcham were rival Marxist groups before the 
1978 revolution. An alliance after the revolution was short- 
lived, and the two factions then became engaged in a fratrici- 
dal conflict. Apart from personality clashes, the leaders of the 
two sides had conflicting visions of Afghanistan, differing on 
the nature of ties they felt should be established with the 
Soviet Union and on the revolutionary restructuring of their 
country. See Anthony Arnold, Afghanistans Two-Party Com- 
munism: Parcham and Khalq (Stanford, Cal.: Hoover Institu- 
tion Press, 1983). 
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siege for years, and the government had made it a point 
of pride to retain control. 

After this victory the mujahideen increased military 
pressure on the area around Gardez, in the eastern part of 
the country. Success here would put the resistance groups 
in a better strategic position. Since the 1989 Jalalabad 
offensive they have maintained control of 70 miles of the 
highway to Torkham, a border town in Pakistan; this effec- 
tively denies government forces the ability to use the Khy- 
ber Pass. The mujahideen also have forced Kabuls forces 
to deploy along too many fronts and to constantly engage 
either in defending their turf or in launching offensives to 
retake lost areas. Although the regime may hold out 
against the resistance’s military pressure, its disintegration 
under the cumulative weight of economic chaos and the 
end of foreign supplies of food and weapons cannot be 
ruled out. 

Another factor that could destabilize the regime from 
within is the rift between the Khalq (People) and Parcham 
(Banner) wings of the Watan party.2 Anxiety and uncer- 
tainty in the country could lead individual leaders and 
groups from both factions to realign along ethnic and 
tribal lines. Such a realignment was evident in the 
attempted coup by Defense Minister Shahnawaz Tanai in 
March 1990. Tanai, a member of the Khalq, joined hands 
with Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, an Islamic radical but a fel- 
low member of the dominant Pashtun ethnic group, in 
attempting to oust Najibullah. 

Members of the Khalq faction, which helped bring 
about the 1978 revolution, lost power in the party after 
the murder of one of their leaders, Hafizullah Amin, in 
December 1979. This and the Soviet military intervention 
resulted in the ascendancy of Parcham. Although Najibul- 
lah has retained Khalq as a coalition partner, Parcham con- 
trols the important institutions. The only exception is the 
defense portfolio, which is held by Aslam Watanyar, a 


. Khalqi. Inner party rivalry may yet lead to Watan’s fall. 


DIVISIONS AMONG THE MUJAHIDEEN 

As was mentioned earlier, the mujahideen have not 
made the transition to a truly national liberation move- 
ment. In fiercely protecting the independence of their var- 
ious groups, Afghan resistance leaders have failed to reap 
the benefits of centralized political organization and coor- 
dinated military operations. The politics of the resistance 
are one of bitter discord rather than cooperation. Tribal 
affiliations, social stratification, and a quest for group iden- 
tity are some of the factors that help explain the strife 
within the resistance; social structures and the the 
conflicts evolution have also influenced it. 

The belief that all mujahideen groups are essentially 
Islamic, and therefore fundamentalist, may lead to erro- 
neous conclusions. Raising the banner of Islam made 
good sense since it mobilized support and legitimized the 
resistance leadership. But Islamic leaders differ on the 
interpretation of the constitution of an Islamic state and 
on its relationship to civil society. The profession of 
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Islamic ideology in no way constitutes a political consen- 
sus, particularly in societies where ethnic, regional, and 
sectarian issues influence political behavior.3 

The different visions of the future Afghan state mean 
irreconcilable communal hostility. Islamist thought, com- 
pared to the traditional outlook, is revolutionary in call- 
ing for a unified notion of state and society. Unlike the 
ulema (religious scholars) trained in the atmosphere of the 
madrassah (a traditional Islamic school), Islamists are the 
product of secular educational institutions, and have 
addressed economic, social, and religious issues in polit- 
ical terms. 

The Islamists in Afghanistan and elsewhere have pre- 
ferred to speak of Islam as an ideology, and first and fore- 
most as a political system. For them, Islam is a deen (code 
of life) that not only governs social relations but is also the 
legitimate guide for state policy on modern issues of plan- 
ning, economic development, and maintaining a just 
order. Traditionalists contend that the religious views of 
the Islamists are not compatible with the faith of the 
masses. They argue that the Afghan people have strictly 
followed the Islam of the mystics, whose roots run deep 
in the society. 

The mujahideen are made up of both traditionalists 
and Islamists, but they have split over political and doc- 
trinal differences and formed separate groups. Mutual sus- 
picion has grown rapidly as various groups have taken 
control of territories. The desire to emerge as dominant in 
the future politics of the country has prompted resistance 
commanders to outflank each other. 

This points to another dimension of the conflict in the 
resistance. Party control over mujahideen commanders 
varies, but resistance leaders have in general acquired 
greater autonomy with the dwindling of foreign supplies. 
Once these supplies dry up the opposition parties based 
in Pakistan may lose one of their most important controls 
over the resistance. The most powerful commanders, such 
as Ahmad Shah Massoud, Ismael Khan, Jalaluddin 
Haqqani, and Abdul Haq, may refuse to let the political 
parties with which they have been loosely connected 
speak for them, and demand to be adequately represented 
in future political arrangements. 

Efforts to build larger coalitions of political groups, 
such as the interim government cobbled together under 
Pakistani influence, have failed; there is more interest 
among the rival groups in carving out respective areas of 
control and denying access to others. Already centers of 
power based on ethnicity have emerged. The Hazarajat is 
exclusively controlled by ethnic Hazaras, who are Shiites. 
They have enjoyed the full backing of Iran and have devel- 
oped direct links with it. In the northwest, commander 
Ismael Khan has taken effective control and has expanded 


3See Shah M. Tarzi, “Politics of the Afghan Resistance Move- 
ment: Cleavages, Disunity, and Fragmentation,” Asian Survey, 
vol. 31, no. 6 June 1991). 


his administrative network. Massoud has consolidated his 
power in the northeast; after holding the region against 
repeated Soviet and government attacks, he does not want 
to concede anything to rivals in the resistance. He has 
established probably the best administrative and military 
network in the resistance-held areas. Together with Ismael 
Khan he has organized the Supervisory Council of the 
North, which coordinates among the commanders. 

Massoud, an ethnic Tajik, symbolizes the political aspi- 
rations of other minorities that have traditionally resented 
Pashtun domination. How the Tajik, Uzbek, and Turkmen 
minorities in northern Afghanistan will respond to the 
independence of the former Soviet Union’s Islamic 
republics across the border is a question that torments the 
Pashtun majority. The rise of ethnic nationalism in the for- 
mer Soviet Union and elsewhere has undoubtedly 
strengthened similar feelings among the Afghan minori- 
ties. The Pashtun elite in the ruling party and in the oppo- 
sition find it difficult to reconcile themselves to the 
assertion of identity and power by ethnic minorities. 
Unless all sides can agree on solutions such as autonomy 
or power-sharing, ethnic conflict in Afghanistan may not 
be averted. 

If the various Afghan groups fail to rise to the occasion, 
the country might face a de facto division along ethnic, 
regional, and sectarian lines. Conflict among the opposi- 
tion parties limits their political capacity to reunify the 
country or even to form a stable coalition. It also compli- 
cates the negotiating process for a political settlement. For 
example, radical Islamists like Hekmatyar and Abdul Rab 
Rasul Siaf decided to stay away from the November 1991 
talks with the Soviet Union, which moderates in the resis- 
tance attended. 

An overwhelming majority of the Afghan resistance 
groups now seem inclined to accept a negotiated settle- 
ment. The Islamist radicals, however, have kept their 
options open. They allege that they are being marginal- 
ized by the external powers, which according to their 
assessment are promoting politically ineffective groups for 
a future role in the country. 


A POLITICAL SETTLEMENT? 

A United Nations peace plan for Afghanistan that was 
spelled out by Secretary General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar 
in May 1991 was an important move toward a political 
settlement. Pérez de Cuéllar developed the plan after long 
consultations with all parties in the Afghan conflict, 
including the superpowers and the neighboring countries. 
The peace plan set out the following principles: 


¢ Preserve the sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
political independence, and Islamic character of a 
nonaligned Afghanistan. 


e Recognize the right of the Afghan people to 
determine their own future free from outside 
intervention. 


Develop credible and impartial transitional 
political arrangements, put together through intra- 
Afghan dialogue, that would lead to a broad-based 
government and the end of hostilities. 


e Halt all arms supplies to the government and the 
resistance. 


e Reconstruct the country and rehabilitate Afghan 
refugees. 


The mujahideen, after their usual skepticism and 
even an offhand rejection by some hard-liners, seem to 
have recognized the value of the peace plan, which con- 
tains much of what the resistance parties have been 
insisting on. Obviously the plan does not call for the 
establishment of an “Islamic government” in Kabul, or 
ask outright that the Kabul regime give up its power, but 
the plan’s language, if read carefully, and the political 
process it puts into motion may make it possible for the 
mujahideen to achieve their goal of removing the 
regime. 

Two of the resistance’s legitimate concerns need to be 
addressed in the negotiating process. First, opposition 
groups have all declared that Najibullah must step down 
before an intra-Afghan dialogue can be initiated. Would 
the president voluntarily relinquish his position in the 
face of an intolerant opposition, in a country where 
avenging wrongs is one of the highest personal com- 
mitments a person can make? Najibullah’s professed 
willingness to negotiate directly with the mujahideen 
and to share power with them has not won over his 
opposition and is not likely to in the future. The long- 
running conflict between Watan and the resistance has 
left hardly any group in Afghanistan unaffected and has 
reinforced both sides’ negative views of each other. 

The second issue is the formation of an interim gov- 
ernment while preparations are made for elections. Who 
would head such a government and which parties and 
leaders would take part in it are questions that have yet 
to be negotiated. While the regime in Kabul insists that 
it play an integral role in the proposed interim arrange- 
ments and remain preeminent, the resistance continues 
to reject the idea of sharing power with it. 

Several alternatives have been widely discussed. One 
is to allow the regime to remain, but with only nominal 
authority. Internal security, control over the defense 
forces, and civil administration would be transferred to 
the interim government. Moderates from the ruling 
party and the opposition would form such a govern- 
ment. The underlying assumption of this plan is that 
separating out the extremists from both Watan and the 
hard-line opposition would promote pragmatic leaders 
for Afghanistan. This proposal might gather some sup- 
port among the mujahideen. 

The best hope for a pragmatic leadership is that exist- 
ing alliances in the government, the resistance, and the 
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opposition parties based in Iran and Pakistan will sooner 
or later break up. In fact, this has already started hap- 
pening among the opposition parties. The pattern of 
future alliances or coalitions would thus be less ideo- 
logically oriented. Ethnic, regional, sectarian, and per- 
sonal issues would perhaps be more instrumental in the 
formation of new groups than the now-common cries 
for jihad (holy war). 

In recent years Zahir Shah, the former Afghan 
monarch, has offered to take an interim role. In a May 
1990 speech prepared for the Afghan people, he argued 
that the Kabul regime lacks political legitimacy and 
remains handicapped by its oppressive, Communist 
past, while those involved in the holy war have not 
endeared themselves to the masses either. Zahir Shah 
has neither put forward a claim to his lost crown nor 
asked to return to Afghanistan as an absolute ruler; his 
plea is for a restoration of peace and normal life. 

But the former kings ability to become a third force 
is limited by his long absence from the Afghan political 
scene and his lack of participation in the resistance’s 
struggle. Neither the more militant factions of the 
Afghan resistance, which still hold him responsible for 
allowing the country to grow closer to the Soviet Union, 
nor the ruling party in Kabul would accept him in a 
position of authority. Nevertheless, some moderate 
Afghan factions, Pashtun tribal chiefs, and scattered 
members of his old oligarchy would rally behind him. 
Refugee groups in Pakistan have demonstrated in his 
support, and a large crowd took to the streets in Kabul 
on November 14, 1991, demanding his return. Liberal 
intellectuals seem prepared to back the king in a transi- 
tional role. 

Many of Zahir Shah's supporters contend that a rep- 
resentative jirga (assembly) could be convened under 
the auspices of the UN, which would provide the legiti- 
macy the deposed monarch would need to have ina 
transitional administration and arrange for elections. 
This proposal should receive greater attention with the 
implementation of a peace accord in Cambodia under 
which the exiled Prince Norodom Sihanouk was 
selected to head a coalition of resistance groups and the 
government. Success in conducting elections and trans- 
ferring power in Cambodia could establish a precedent 
for the resolution of similar conflicts. 

The war in Afghanistan will not end until a political 
settlement acceptable to at least the majority of the 
Afghan factions is reached and some widely represen- 
tative transitional arrangements are put in place. With- 
out these, the political and military stalemate in 
Afghanistan is bound to lead to more violence. Who is 
hurt more by the prevailing chaos and confusion and 
which side shows greater signs of war-weariness are 
irrelevant questions. The Afghan people and society 
have been hurt beyond imagination by the years of 
fighting. A formal peace would at least start the healing 
process. E 





“The future of Sri Lanka depends on the ability of the government and the Liberation 
Tigers [of Tamil Eelam] to end the slaughter of the country’s citizens through reconcili- 
ation and compromise. Thus far, they have been dismal failures.” 


A War without Winners in Sri Lanka 


BY ROBERT C. OBERST 


anasinghe Premadasa’s election in 1988 as presi- 
R dent of Sri Lanka fanned hopes that a new leader 

would be able to resolve the country’s two civil 
wars.* J. R. Jayawardene, the preceding president and 
leader of the United National party (UNP), had been 
unable to end the conflicts and so had lost popular sup- 
port. Premadasa displayed a different style of leadership, 
but three years into his term Sri Lanka had been plunged 
into the worst violence it had ever known. The war 
against the Tamils has transformed the island: high lev- 
els of killing, previously unknown there, have now 
become acceptable. 

Although the Premadasa government suppressed the 
Maoist Janatha Vimukthi Peramuna (JVP) insurrection 
in the southern part of the country, it has been unable 
to halt the guerrilla war for an independent Tamil nation 
in the north and east. The fighting has prevented Sri 
Lanka from focusing on economic development; much 
of the national budget has been used to maintain a mil- 
itary machine for use against the Tamil guerrillas. For 
the first time the conflict has begun to endanger the 
unity of Sri Lanka. 


DEFEATING THE JVP 

In late 1989 the government ended the JVP insurrec- 
tion among Sinhalese youths in the south, central, and 
western parts of the country. The daily bloodbath occa- 
sioned by the revolt was reduced to sporadic JVP attacks 


and bank robberies. But in suppressing the rebellion the’ 


government resorted to policies that would lead to 


RoserT C. Operst is an associate professor of political science at 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. He has written extensively on Sri 
Lanka and is currently completing a book analyzing the Janatha 
Vimukthi Peramuna and Tamil conflicts in Sri Lanka. 


*Editor’ note: Although the government changed the spelling 
of the country’s name from Sri Lanka to Shri Lanka in Novem- 
ber 1991, this article uses the former version, which remains 
the convention in Western publications. 
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higher levels of violence in the Tamil conflict. Frustrated 
by the failure of constitutional methods, security forces 
resorted to extralegal actions, including at least con- 
doning the use of death squads, torture, and terror 
against JVP sympathizers. 

These were a response to a JVP campaign of terror 
and intimidation carried out in late 1987 after Jayawar- 
dene had invited Indian peacekeeping forces in July to 
oversee a cease-fire in the Northern and Eastern 
provinces. The JVP killed thousands of government sup- 
porters in September of that year. The reign of terror 
ended two months later with the arrest of Rohana Wije- 
weera, the JVP’s founder and leader. Wijeweera was 
killed soon afterward, but not before giving security 
forces vital information about the JVP politburo and dis- 
trict leaders. The circumstances surrounding his demise 
and that of his second-in-command, Upatissa 
Gamanayake, generated questions about the official 
accounts of their deaths. According to the government, 
Wijeweera agreed to cooperate and was shot by his own 
men for his treachery. Both bodies were cremated almost 
immediately, before anyone could determine whether 
Wijeweera and Gamanayake had been tortured or exe- 
cuted by government forces. 

Within a month, all JVP politburo members and most 
JVP district leaders had been captured or killed. But new 
leaders emerged, and the JVP began to reorganize its 
underground network of operatives. Once again the 
group resorted to raising funds through bank robberies, 
as it had done before 1987. However, it had lost thou- 
sands of supporters and fighters, and was unable to 
threaten the government the way it had between 1987 
and 1989. 

The government countered the JVP with its own 
reign of terror. Beginning in the Southern province—the 
heart of the JVP insurrection—in 1988, death squads 
believed to be made up of off-duty police and army per- 
sonnel (a detail vigorously denied by the government) 
and assisted by some supporters of the UNP removed 
young people from their homes at night; the next day 
the bodies of some of these youths would be discovered, 


burned or mutilated. Many of those kidnapped were 
never found. Death squads began operating in Anurad- 
hapura district in North Central province and later in 
Kurunegala and Kandy districts in the Northwest and 
Central provinces. By July 1989 death squad killings had 
reached several hundred a week. In the Central 
province, whole villages were slaughtered, as happened 
near Kundasale in September 1989. 

The violence terrorized villagers by targeting the 
innocent neighbors and friends of suspected JVP sup- 
porters. The untraceable death squads were free to tor- 
ture and execute their victims. The campaign effectively 

eliminated the threat posed to the government by the 
JVE. The army and police were proud of their success in 
defeating the organization, and would, after June 1990, 
utilize methods they had learned in their war with the 
JVP against the government’ other main opponent, the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE). 


THE WAR FOR TAMIL EELAM l 

While the JVP insurrection was unfolding in the 
south, the Tamil conflict continued in the Northern and 
Eastern provinces. The Sri Lankan Tamils, who com- 
prise about 12.6 percent of the population, had for many 
years been dissatisfied with the Sri Lankan government, 
which is dominated by the majority Sinhalese ethnic 
group.! Discontent erupted into open conflict in 1983 
as groups of Tamil guerrillas battled government mili- 
tary forces. In July 1987 Indian troops arrived in the 
north and east to police a cease-fire that quickly broke 
down. Fighting between the LTTE and Indian troops 
continued until the Premadasa government ordered the 

' Indians to leave the island by the end of July 1989, the 
second anniversary of their arrival. At first the Indians 
refused to leave, arguing that they would need several 
months to dismantle their installations and safely pull 
out. After several months of negotiation, the Indian and 
Sri Lankan governments agreed to a phased withdrawal. 
The last troops left on March 24, 1990. 

Before departing, the Indians tried to arrange for the 
protection of Tamils who had supported them during 
their occupation of.the two provinces. The Indo-Sri 
Lanka Accords of 1987, which arranged for the arrival 
of Indian peacekeeping forces, had called for all Tamil 
guerrilla groups to turn their weapons over to the Indian 


**Although most Tamil rebel groups have called an inde- 
pendent Tamil nation Tamil Eelam, PLOT has used the term 
Thamileelam for it. 

1The Sri Lankan Tamils speak Tamil, a Dravidian tongue, 
and most are Hindus. The Sinhalese, who make up about 74 
percent of the population, speak an Indo-Aryan language, Sin- 
hala, and are for the most part Buddhists; their language and 
culture are confined almost entirely to Sri Lanka, and thus 
they feel a strong need to protect them. The third ethnic 
group, Tamil-speaking Muslims, make up 7.1 percent of the 
population. 
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troops and to stop advocating Tamil independence. Most 
groups surrendered their weapons and were legalized by 
the Sri Lankan government. Several of these, including 
the Eelam People’s Revolutionary Liberation Front 
(EPRLF), the Tamil Eelam Liberation Organization 
(TELO), and the People’s Liberation Organization of 
Thamileelam (PLOT), all of which had large followings, 
participated in the provincial council elections of 1988 
and the parliamentary elections of 1989.** However, the 
largest Tamil guerrilla group, the LTTE, refused to sur- 
render its weapons. 

The various Tamil armies had frequently fought each 
other in years past, and the LTTE had killed several of 
the other groups’ leaders. The Indian forces feared that 
the Liberation Tigers would slaughter supporters of the 
other Tamil groups if they were left unarmed. So the 
Indians trained and rearmed their allies. The combined 
Northern and Eastern provincial government, controlled 
by the EPRLE had already created a paramilitary civil- 
ian force that it called the Civilian Volunteer Force. This 
force was enlarged and trained by the Indians; the Sri 
Lankan government dubbed it the Tamil National Army 
(TNA). 

As the Indians began their phased withdrawal from 
the Eastern province district of Ampara in October 1989, 
fighting broke out between the LTTE and the TNA, 
increasing in intensity as the Indians withdrew from 
other areas. Meanwhile, the Sri Lankan government had 
begun negotiations with the Liberation Tigers. Both 
sides announced that they agreed on the general issues 
related to a resolution of the conflict but needed to work 
out the details. The government clearly sided with the 
Tigers against other Tamil groups. It provided them with 
logistical support and weapons, and government forces 
remained in their barracks as LTTE forces killed hun- 
dreds of TNA fighters and supporters of the EPRLF and 
other parties. 

After the last Indian forces left the country, the mem- 
bers of the Northern and Easter provincial government 
fled to India. With the support of the Sri Lankan gov- 
ernment and no armed Tamil opposition, the LTTE took 
control of most of the combined province, killing many 
supporters of the EPRLE TELO, PLOT, and other 
groups. In April and May 1990, for the first time in 
seven years, civilian life returned to normal in the north 
and east as the Liberation Tigers and the government 
continued to negotiate. But the LITE continued to kill 
its enemies in the areas it controlled, and to fortify its 
positions in the northern Jaffna peninsula. 

In June tension between police and the Liberation 
Tigers erupted in the Eastern province. Previously, LITE 
members had “arrested” police on various occasions and 
held them for several hours before releasing them. On 
June 13 the organization raided most of the police sta- 
tions in the Tamil and Muslim areas of Batticaloa and 
Ampara districts in the Eastern province, killing and kid- 
napping hundreds of police officers. Kidnapped Sin- 
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halese police were murdered, while most abducted 
Tamil and Muslim officers were later released. The Tamil 
war had restarted. The Sri Lankan press referred to it as 
Tamil War IL. 


TAMIL WAR-II 

The Sri Lankan military seized this opportunity to prove 
that its successful war against the JVP had not been a fluke; 
the defeat of the LITE army, Sri Lankan commanders felt, 
would establish the prowess of the security forces. Sin- 
halese, who felt betrayed by the Liberation Tigers, 
responded with a wave of patriotism. In late June tens of 
thousands of Sinhalese youths came to Colombo to join 
the war against the LTTE. Many of them stood in line for 
days waiting to enlist in the army. Military leaders predicted 
a quick campaign to recapture areas that had fallen to the 
Liberation Tigers. 

The new war differed from the conflict between the 
government and the LTTE before the Indian peacekeeping 
force had arrived. The Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
was no longer an unorganized army of youths. It had 
matured into a sophisticated and efficient guerrilla army, 
and had established a political organization as well as a mil- 
itary machine. Unfortunately for the LITE, the Sri Lankan 
military had also matured. It was much more disciplined 
than it had been before 1987 and, like its opponent, it now 
had access to modern weaponry. Extensive use of heli- 
copter gunships and airplanes after June 1990 became an 
important part of the government's military strategy. 

Both sides had also become more ruthless. The LITE 
had always been willing to attack and kill Sinhalese civil- 
ians. It now turned on Muslim civilians as well. The Sri 
Lankan air force began bombing raids against the Libera- 
tion Tigers, which resulted in higher civilian casualties, 
since targeting was inaccurate and purely civilian sites were 
often hit. Death squads terrorized LITE sympathizers and 
Tamil civilians. 

The government, which had compiled a poor human 
rights record in dealing with Tamil civilians before 1987, 
became extremely sensitive to foreign criticism. To prevent 
negative publicity in the West, it seriously limited media 
coverage of the conflict, among other measures. 

After the fall of the Eastern province police stations in 
June, the government quickly recaptured the cities taken 
by the Liberation Tigers in Batticaloa and Ampara districts. 
The eastern countryside, however, was not so easily con- 
trolled; government troops now faced a bush war against 
an army that had been living in the jungles there for more 
than seven years. 


2Colonization in Tamil areas has been an important source 
of tension between the government and Tamils. The percent- 
age of Tamils in the population of some districts has declined 
from a majority to a plurality. A new census in the process of 
being conducted is expected to show a plurality of Sinhalese 
citizens in Trincomalee; some districts, such as Vavuniya and 
Mullaitivu, will have large Sinhalese populations. 


Death squads appeared in the subdued areas of the East- 
ern province. Young Tamils were rounded up by security 
forces and paraded before masked men who would iden- 
tify alleged LITE supporters. Many of the arrested Tamils 
were never seen again by their relatives, even after being 
officially released. In addition, government-armed and- 
trained Muslim home guards raided Tamil villages and 
killed hundreds of Tamil civilians after attacks on Muslims 
by the Liberation Tigers. Little or no government action 
was taken against the home guards involved. 

The Northern province posed even more serious prob- 
lems for government forces. During the lull in the fighting 
in April and May 1990, the government did not try to 
reestablish police stations in the Jaffna peninsula, the heart- 
land of the Sri Lankan Tamils, but instead allowed the 
LTTE to carry out police functions. At the start of the sec- 
ond Tamil war the government was limited to control of a 
few army outposts in the Jaffna peninsula and several cities 
south of the peninsula. 

The Northern province became the center of the gov- 
ernment war effort. In September the government aban- 
doned one of its few outposts in the north, the Jaffna fort, 
after a three-month siege. In the fall of 1990, government 
forces captured the islands east of the Jaffna peninsula, thus 
gaining a beachhead from which to launch an attempt to 
capture the rest of the peninsula. However, they were 
unable to significantly extend their control of the penin- 
sula beyond this point and the area around the Palaly 
airfield and the naval port of Kankesanturai that had been 
subdued. 

In July 1991 the largest battle of the war began at the 
besieged army camp at Elephant Pass, at the entrance to 
the Jaffna peninsula. On July 14, 8,000 government troops 
made an amphibious landing about five miles from the 
camp, and for three weeks they battled toward the camp, 
finally reaching it on August 3. As many as 2,000 LITE 
fighters may have been killed in this government victory, 
but the battle highlighted the government's inability to 
defeat the guerrillas easily in hand-to-hand combat. And 
even after the siege was broken, government forces failed 
to expand their control much beyond the perimeters of 
the base. 

The major battles, the death squads, and the increased 
bombings and attacks on civilians are all part of a war that 
has grown much more violent since June 1990. Before 
1987 the conflict was small-scale, and caused relatively few 
casualties. After Indian troops arrived in 1987 the mortal- 
ity level increased. And after the war between the Libera- 
tion Tigers and the government resumed in June 1990, the 
death toll rose to levels that made the Sri Lankan conflict 
among the most violent worldwide in the last 20 years. 

The increased violence has been largely visited on the 
Tamil population. However, LTTE guerrillas increased their 
attacks on civilian colonization villages in the border areas 
surrounding the largely Tamil northeast, most of them in 
the Sinhalese districts of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa.2 
The attacks were extremely brutal: the villagers were not 


only killed but mutilated as well. The Liberation Tigers 
have also begun to attack Muslim civilians in the North- 
ern and Eastern provinces. In the northeastern city of 
Mannar, which had been about half Muslim before the 
war started, Muslims were ordered to leave or be killed. 
In the Eastern province village of Kattankudi, Liberation 
Tiger guerrillas attacked a mosque on August 3, 1990, 
killing nearly 140 Muslims during Friday prayers. 

The people of Sri Lanka have been increasingly 
numbed by the carnage. In 1983 thousands of Sinhalese 
went on a bloody rampage against Tamil civilians in Sin- 
halese areas after 14 soldiers were ambushed and killed 
by Tamil guerrillas. Today the killing of 14 soldiers is 
merely part of the daily routine. Even the reports of 
atrocities against Sinhalese civilians do not create the 
same outrage they would have a decade ago. 

In Tamil areas, life has been brutalized. If government 
soldiers do not kill Tamil civilians, LTTE tax collectors 
and “police” may. The Liberation Tigers have taxed 
Tamil civilians heavily, and have carried out their own 
kind of justice against those who do not support the 
movement. Fourteen EPRLF leaders, including a mem- 
ber of the Sri Lankan Parliament, were assassinated on 
June 19, 1990, in the southern Indian city of Madras 
shortly after the beginning of the second war. 

Thousands of Tamil civilians have fled to Sinhalese 
areas of Sri Lanka, where they face an unsympathetic 
population. Others have fled across the Palk Strait to 
India to seek refuge in camps set up by the Indian gov- 
ernment. However, since the assassination of former 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi on May 21, 1991, which 
Indian authorities suspect was the work of Tamil mili- 
tants, Tamils have been persecuted in the Indian state of 
Tamil Nadu. This has stopped many who would previ- 
ously have fled to India. Those Tamils rich enough to 
escape to Europe or North America have found the 
doors closed to refugees: European countries and the 
United States increasingly argue that these refugees are 


3A recent report by the United States Committee for Refugees 
estimated that 210,000 Tamils are in refugee camps in India 
and another 700,000 have been displaced in Sri Lanka. Court 
Robinson, Issue Paper, Sri Lanka: Island of Refugees (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Committee for Refugees, 1991), p. 2. On Jan- 
uary 6, the Indian and Sri Lankan foreign ministers agreed in 
talks in New Delhi to begin the voluntary repatriation of Tamil 
refugees; most of those who choose to return home will prob- 
ably be sent to refugee camps in Sri Lanka. 

4The District Development Councils were created to provide 
local input on development projects. However, the councils 
were underfunded and fell into disuse. 

5The resolutiori to the speaker listed 43 allegations of viola- 
tions of 15 articles of the constitution and'24 reasons why the 
president could not discharge the functions of his office, rang- 
ing from mental infirmity to wasting others’ time. 
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economic migrants who do not qualify for political asy- 
lum. Only Canada remains a safe haven for Tamils.3 


AN END TO THE FIGHTING? 

The two parties to the conflict have been unwilling to 
compromise to settle the war. The LITE refuses to join in 
peace talks, saying that it will negotiate only if the govern- 
ment offers a proposal. It has claimed that during talks held 
between July 1989 and June 1990 the government failed to 
come up with any. The government says it will not propose 
anything until the LITE indicates what it wants. 

The Sri Lankan political system does not have exten- 
sive safeguards for the protection of minorities. Because 
they comprise a majority of the population, Sinhalese 
Buddhists can get what they want from the government 
with little concern about the needs of minorities such as 
the Tamils, who make up more than 18 percent of the 
population. The government has tried several correc- 
tives, including the creation of district development 
councils in the early 1980s and of provincial councils in 
1988.4 Both failed to solve the problem since the central 
government, controlled by the majority ethnic group, 
retained broad powers. Unfortunately, the Sinhalese have 
responded negatively to the idea of federalism; Sinhalese 
politicians have refused even to consider it. However, 
after the battle for Elephant Pass last July, growing num- 
bers of government members have suggested that a fed- 
eral solution is necessary. 

Both sides seem to want to end the bloodshed, but they 
cannot find the proper approach. The search for peace has 
not been helped by the political crisis that engulfed the 
Premadasa government last August, when a group of 
rebels in Premadasa’s own patty attempted to initiate 
impeachment proceedings in Parliament. The petition 
they presented to the speaker of Parliament accused the 
president of various offenses, including abuse of power in 
allowing death squads to kill thousands of young people 
and in supplying arms to the LTTE during the peace nego- 
tiations.5 The impeachment effort ended after a majority 
of the signatories claimed that they had had no intention 
of supporting a petition to impeach the president. In the 
end, eight members of the government supported the peti- 
tion, including Gamini Dissanayake and Lalith Athulath- 
mudali, who had been considered future UNP presidential 
candidates. Ultimately the speaker of Parliament disal- 
lowed the petition. 

Premadasa survived the revolt in his party but was 
weakened politically. For months, he devoted most of his 
attention to ending the revolt and to defending himself 
against personal attacks rather than searching for a reso- 
lution to the conflict in his country. The future of Sri 
Lanka depends on the ability of the government and the 
Liberation Tigers to end the slaughter of the country’s 
citizens through compromise and reconciliation. Thus far 
they have been dismal failures. E 





Bangladesh's military government is gone, and the country has reengaged itself in the 
democratic process, however tentatively. Economic progress has been less positive, and 
future gains will require substantial and concerted foreign aid and investment. 


Bangladesh: A Parliamentary Democracy, 
if They Can Keep It 


BY CRAIG BAXTER 


B presidential form of government and, perhaps 
even surprising itself, has reverted to the parlia- 
mentary system originally chosen when the country 
became independent in 1971. After legislation passed by 
parliament and approved by referendum last year, the 
prime minister is once again head of government and 
the president a ceremonial head of state. 


UNFREE AND UNFAIR ELECTIONS 

In March 1982, Lieutenant General Hussain Muham- 
mad Ershad staged a coup that removed the elected 
regime of President Abdus Sattar. Martial law was 
declared and many provisions of the 1972 constitution 
were suspended, especially those relating to human 
rights. Political parties—including the Awami League 
and the Bangladesh Nationalist party (BNP), which were 
to be key in Ershad’s eventual overthrow—were banned. 
The press was restricted, and arrests of dissidents were 
common. Trials were held in military courts, if they took 
place at all. 

Ershad faced considerable pressure from both inside 
and outside the country to hold elections and to 
“democratize.” Much of the external pressure came from 
international donors critical to Bangladesh’s economic 
survival—to say nothing of their importance if there was 
to be significant development in the country. United 
States pressure came not only from the administration 
of President Ronald Reagan but also from Congress. The 
House of Representatives approved an amendment pro- 
posed by Stephen Solarz (D-N.Y.) to economic aid leg- 
islation for Bangladesh that threatened a cutoff if the 


CRAIG BAXTER is a professor of politics and history at Juniata Col- 
lege. He is the author of Bangladesh: A New Nation in an Old 
Setting (Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 1984) and the coauthor, 
with Syedur Rahman, of Historical Dictionary of Bangladesh 
(Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1989). 


angladesh has put an end to its authoritarian, 
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country did not satisfy five requirements: develop a cred- 
ible electoral process reflecting the people's will; build 
an effective parliament within which both the govern- 
ment and the opposition could work; allow a free press; 
provide representative local government; and respect an 
independent judiciary. The amendment was eventually 
jettisoned in a House-Senate conference, but it was a sig- 
nal to Ershad that Congress had taken an interest in 
democracy in Bangladesh. 

The amendment was proposed after Ershad’s first 
attempt at elections, in May 1986. Ershad had autho- 
rized a resumption of political activity in January 1986. 
In negotiations with opposition leaders on holding elec- 
tions, he had agreed to a demand that a direct presiden- 
tial election follow a vote for members of parliament. 
The Awami League agreed to participate but the BNP 
refused to do so, maintaining that “free and fair” polling 
was not possible under the Ershad government. 

Amid widespread charges of vote-rigging, Ershad’s 
Jatiya party won a slim majority in the unicameral par- 
liament, which was in fact an almost powerless body 
under the prevailing presidential system. The Awami 
League boycotted sessions of parliament for a time while 
the members who attended passed an act that legalized 
the steps taken during martial law. The League also boy- 
cotted the presidential election in October 1986, which 
Ershad won easily. Martial law was lifted in November, 
and Ershad became president under the constitution as 
it then stood. 

The leader of the parliamentary opposition, Sheik 
Husina Wajid (the daughter of Bangladesh's founder, 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman), soon found that her role was 
severely proscribed by the presidential system and the 
strength of the Jatiya party. Also, she and Begum Kha- 
lida Zia (President Ziaur Rahman’s widow), the leader 
of the BNP, found common ground only when dis- 
cussing Ershad’s departure. One major difference 
between the parties was that the Awami League called 
for the reintroduction of the parliamentary system while 
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the BNP favored a strong presidency (sometimes known 
as “Ershad’s system without Ershad”). 

The two parties, however, were able to come together 
in November 1987 to launch a mass movement against 
Ershad, which did not succeed in dislodging him but 
instead resulted in the parliament’s dismissal. In March 
1988 a new election was held, which both the Awami 
League and the BNP boycotted. The result was an almost 
complete parliamentary victory for the Jatiya party. 


THE OVERTHROW OF ERSHAD 

For almost three years it appeared that the Ershad 
regime was safe, despite vocal opposition within the 
country and continued criticism from without. But in 
October 1990, Sheik Husina and Begum Zia were once 
again able to mobilize protesters, and anti-government 
demonstrations swelled during the following month. 
The major student parties (most of them affiliated with 
political parties) agreed to submerge their individual 
ambitions and form the All Parties Student Unity in a 
joint effort to oust Ershad. The students “shamed the 
parties into cooperating,” as The Economist put it in its 
December 8 issue, on a “one-point” program of replac- 
ing Ershad with a neutral president who would hold the 
free and fair elections demanded by all opposition 
groups. 

The opposition called for a hartal (general strike) on 
November 20, to continue until Ershad resigned, par- 
liament was dismissed, and a neutral president was 
appointed to oversee the election of a new parliament. 
The press, many members of it already deserting Ershad, 
reported that the hartal was “complete” and had spread 
to cities other than Dacca. The anti-Ershad demonstra- 
tions turned violent in response to police attempts to 
disperse them, and grew increasingly more so. 

Ershad declared a state of emergency on November 
27, but this was ineffectual in calming the violence. On 
December 4, 1990, the president announced his resig- 
nation, effective December 8. Interestingly, in a situation 
of near chaos, constitutional niceties were observed. The 
vice president, Moudud Ahmed, resigned. Ershad then 
appointed a new vice president, Chief Justice Sha- 
habuddin Ahmed, the choice of the opposition. When 
Ershad’s resignation took effect, Shahabuddin replaced 
him as “acting president.” The Ershad era was over after 
more than eight and a half years.1 

Shahabuddin’s first charge was to keep the country 
functioning by noncontroversial means. New ideas were 
to come from the new parliament. But under the still 
prevailing presidential system, Shahabuddin was both 
head of government and head of state. The Awami 
League remained pledged to changing Bangladesh's 
political system to a parliamentary one; the BNP was 





1See also Craig Baxter, “Bangladesh in 1990: Another New 
Beginning?” Asian Survey, vol. 31, no. 2 (February 1991). 


equally firm on keeping the current form. In the interim 
Shahabuddin appointed advisers—not ministers—to 
assist him, and to some observers it seemed that this advi- 
sory group was tilted toward the Awami League. In the 
meantime Ershad was charged with embezzlement and 
other crimes and jailed, as were many of his associates. 

The acting presidents other main task was to organize 
elections. The initial step toward this was permitting 
political parties to operate freely. Four of these parties 
were significant, although there were many others 
besides. 

The Awami League's desire for a return to parliamen- 
tary democracy generally ignored the fact that Mujibur 
Rahman was the person responsible in 1975 for per- 
verting the country’s parliamentary system and turning 
Bangladesh into an authoritarian, one-party state. While 
emphasizing her father’s role as Bangabandhu (father of 
Bengal) and architect of the constitution, Sheik Husina 
tried to avoid the excesses of Mujib’s later career—a task 
not unlike the one that faced Benazir Bhutto in her suc- 
cessful campaign for president of Pakistan in 1988; like 
Bhutto, Sheik Husina could also point to her father’s 
murder for political reasons and demand punishment 
for his killers. (BNP leader Begum Zia’s husband had 
also been assassinated, but no emphasis was placed on 
that in the parliamentary campaign.) 

The Awami League continued to subscribe to the four 
“pillars” of Mujibism: nationalism, democracy, social- 
ism, and secularism. On the first tenet, the Awami 
League spoke of “Bengali nationalism,” which seemed 
to many to have a transnational ring, while the rival BNP 
spoke more specifically of “Bangladeshi nationalism.” 
The Awami League’ socialism placed it in opposition to 
the Ershad government’ private-investment and priva- 
tization programs and movement toward a market econ- 
omy, which the BNP supported. Finally, the Awami 
League opposed steps taken by the earlier BNP govern- 
ment of Ziaur Rahman and by Ershad to associate the 
state more closely with Islam. Thus in many ways the 
Awami League appeared to be a party that set itself 
against things but did not project a vision for the future; 


` the BNP, in contrast, seemed to offer positive programs 


for change. 

The country’s third major political party, Jamaat-i- 
Islam, wanted Bangladesh to become an Islamic state. 
The partys economic policies differed little from those 
of the BNP, but its Islamic stance went far beyond the 
recognition of Islam as the state religion that had taken 
place under Ershad and was supported by the BNE ~ 

The fourth important political party was Ershad’s 
Jatiya party. Many who had participated in its overthrow 
in 1990 wished to see the party banned from the 
upcoming election. But could an election be free and fair 
if a segment of opinion was barred? The Shahabuddin 
government decided to allow the Jatiya party to partici- 
pate, even though many of its candidates were in jail or 
in hiding. 
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The results of the parliamentary elections held on 
February 28, 1991, were mildly surprising. Many 
observers had thought that the Awami League would 
receive a majority in the new parliament, based on its 
reputation for superior organization. The more positive 
program of the BNP, however, won it 140 of the 300 
seats. The Awami League and its allies won 99; the Jatiya 
party 35; the Jamaat 18; and the remaining seats were 
scattered among smaller parties and independents. Sheik 
Husina won only one of the three seats for which she 
ran, but Begum Zia and Ershad each won all five seats 
for which they campaigned (although the law required 
them to resign from all but one seat). The BNP was short 
of a majority, but the Jamaat party agreed to work with 
it in subsequent indirect elections for 30 women’ seats. 
These yielded 28 additional seats for the BNP, which 
gave the party a clear majority in parliament, while the 
Jamaat took the other two women's seats.2 


MOVING TO A PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM 

Acting President Shahabuddin Ahmed appointed 
BNP leader Begum Zia prime minister, a rather power- 
less position under the then-current system. An election 
for president would be the next item on the political 
agenda. For several reasons, the BNP now abandoned 
its support for the presidential system and began favor- 
ing a parliamentary system. One of the motivating fac- 
tors was that, without a change in the system, the 
president would be elected by popular vote. And 
although the BNP had won many more seats in parlia- 
ment than the Awami League, the difference in the pop- 
ular vote had been much smaller: 31 percent for the 

` BNP and 28 percent for the League. 

A BNP victory in a direct presidential election was 
thus far from sure, especially if the opposition or a major 
part of it agreed on a single candidate. In addition—and 
probably more important—many in the BNP welcomed 
the opportunity to serve in parliament or in the Cabinet 
and did not want to sacrifice the status they had 
achieved and the power that they would obtain under a 
parliamentary system. Begum Zia apparently was among 
the last converts, but eventually she agreed to the 
change. ` 

Two bills to effect the move to a parliamentary form 
of government were introduced in the legislature, one 
by the BNP and the other by the Awami League. In an 
effort to encourage parliamentary unity, the government 
appointed a select committee, drawn from both parties 
and including other figures, to reconcile the bills. The 
committees constitution-amending legislation was 
passed by parliament in August 1991 and approved in a 
referendum the following month. 


2See also Craig Baxter and Syedur Rahman, “Bangladesh 
Votes—1991: Building Democratic Institutions,” Asian Sur- 
vey, vol. 31, no. 8 (August 1991). 


Begum Zia was sworn in as prime minister. Members 
of parliament elected their speaker, Abdur Rahman 
Biswas, the new president of Bangladesh. Begum Zia was 
now head of government, and Biswas ceremonial head 
of state. 


CAN IT BE MAINTAINED? 

It takes more than a constitutional revision to create a 
democracy, whether parliamentary or presidential in 
form. Bangladesh, like many other emerging democra- 
cies, has been slow to develop democratic structures. 
Perhaps the most obvious weakness is the political par- 
ties. As evidenced by the results of last year’s parliamen- 
tary elections, the organizational structure of the Awami 
League was highly overrated; with the exception of the 
Jamaat, the other parties are also structurally weak. It is 
not only that factionalism seems inherent in Bangladesh 
but that within each party the levels below the very top 
have little or no voice. 

None of the parties has held internal elections in 
many years, if indeed such elections ever took place. 
Elections would no doubt confirm the present leader- 
ship in office, but they would also give party members 
a sense of participation and belonging. Active organiza- 
tions at lower levels—the constituency, the union coun- 
cil—would also provide a cadre of workers for 
campaigns. Certainly in India the lack of party elections 
since 1972 has contributed to the long-term decline of 
the Congress (I) party, as leadership elections and a com- 
mitted cadre contribute to the success of the Bharatiya 
Janata party there. The political parties in Bangladesh 
need to draw lessons from the experiences of their 
neighbor. 

There are groups in Bangladesh that are integral parts 
of political parties, but these are more often than not 
ready to use violence. The most important—and 
destructive—of these are the student groups associated. 
with the BNP and the Awami League. The unity the stu- 
dents achieved during the movement against Ershad 
quickly fell apart. There has been almost constant vio- 
lence between student groups on the campus of Dacca 
University since the 1990 elections, resulting in fatali- 
ties and the closing of the university. Students who wish 
to carry on with their work are blocked from doing so 
by what can be best described as hooligans who have no 
interest in study. The effects of this delay in the comple- 
tion of training will become more evident as time goes 
on. In the meantime neither party seems willing or able 
to control its student activists. 

Parliamentary systems work best when the govern- 
ment respects the opposition, and vice versa, both inside 
and outside parliament. Such respect has rarely been evi- 
dent since the seating of the new parliament in 
Bangladesh. The government has used the device of the 
select committee, as in the constitutional amendment 
bill, to work out differences between itself and the oppo- 
sition, which is a good sign, but debates on the floor 
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indicate that compromise and cooperation may be the 
exception rather than the rule. 

In November 1991 two events occurred that do not 
portend a secure future for democracy. Sheik Husina dis- 
tributed a letter highly critical of the BNP government 
to foreign ambassadors in Dacca. This was interpreted 
as an appeal to the diplomats to use their “influence” 
with Begum Zia to accomplish the program of the 
Awami League. The press noted that foreign involve- 
ment in the affairs of Bangladesh is. not unknown—at 
the country’s birth India intervened on behalf of the free- 
dom fighters, and several foreign ambassadors were 
involved in Ershad’s departure from office. But an appeal 
from the leader of the opposition was viewed by some 
as crossing “a line between foreign involvement and a 
request for foreign intervention.” 

On November 23, the BNP government issued an 
ordinance (permissible when parliament is not in ses- 
sion, although parliamentary approval is required when 
that body reconvenes) that abolished the upazilla (sub- 
district) system established under Ershad, which had 
been intended to devolve to local units considerable 
decision-making authority, especially in matters con- 
cerning small-scale development. In local government 
elections held in early 1990, the Jatiya party, then in 
office in Dacca, had finished first, with the Awami 
League second and the BNP trailing in control of 
upazilla parishads (sub-district councils). A mark of the 
maturity of a democratic system is the ability of a cen- 


tral government led by one political party to work with — 


lower-tier governments controlled by other parties. 
Although the abolition of the upazilla parishads is being 
challenged in the courts, it appears that differing politi- 
cal ideas at different levels of government may not be 
acceptable to the ruling party. 


CYCLONES AND FLOODS 

The new government had barely settled into office 
when, on April 30, Bangladesh's southern coast was 
struck by a major cyclone and flooding. Advance warn- 
ings were issued, and many people took refuge in shel- 
ters built since the cyclone of 1970. Others, preferring 
to remain with their property, did not, and at least 
50,000 were killed. Damage to the country’s only large 
seaport, Chittagong, was extensive. The ability of the 
Bangladeshi government to carry out rescue and relief 
operations was hampered by shortages of equipment 
and money, but within these limitations the government 
performed well. 

Neighboring India and Pakistan lent assistance, as did 
many countries from among the industrial nations and 
in the Middle East. Perhaps most dramatic was the 
diversion of American ships and marines from their 
journeys home following the end of the Persian Gulf 
war. The equipment and managerial skills the Ameri- 
cans brought proved highly effective in coastal areas, 
where helicopters and specially constructed vessels were 


needed. The government and most Bangladeshis praised 
the American effort. Unsurprisingly, there were a few on 
the left, including some from the Awami League, who 
saw the arrival of American uniformed personnel as part 
of an imperialist plot. But the quiet efficiency of the res- 
cue operations and the withdrawal of the troops imme- 
diately after their task was completed silenced all but the 
hard core. 

During the 1991 monsoon season there was exten- 
sive flooding in northern Bangladesh, which placed 
additional stress on the government's resources. These 
floods were not nearly as severe, however, as those of 
1988 and 1989, which were followed by a flurry of inter- 
national activity directed toward alleviating the chronic 
problem over the short and the longer term. It seems 
that the absence for two years of flooding on that scale 
has allowed the sense of urgency in the international 
community to wane, to the detriment of flood control 
programs for the entire Ganges and Brahmaputra river 
systems. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 

A solution to the flood problem requires, at a mini- 
mum, discussions and close cooperation with India. 
Bangladesh has proposed trilateral talks including Nepal, 
but India prefers to deal one-on-one. A related issue is 
the division of the waters of the Ganges during the low- 
water season in April and May. India operates a barrage 
(dam) at Farakka just upstream from the border to 
divert water through a canal and two rivers to Calcutta 
and beyond. India maintains that a steady flow is needed 
to flush out the Hooghly River and to supply fresh water 
to the Calcutta metropolitan area. Bangladesh, however, 
says that after India takes what it claims as its full with- 
drawal rights during the low-water season there is 
insufficient water remaining for Bangladesh’s Khulna 
division in the southwest. During the rest of the year 
there is more than enough water to meet the needs of 
both countries—indeed, Ganges water coupled with 
heavy flows from the Brahmaputra and other rivers often 
results in heavy floods like those that Bangladesh has 
experienced during two of the last four years. 

-If a solution is to be found, an outside party accept- 
able to all sides—the World Bank, for instance—must 
work with India, Bangladesh, Nepal, and possibly China 
to devise a plan to harness the waters of the eastern sub- 
continent so that all countries involved will receive the 
maximum benefit possible. In the 1960s the World Bank 
managed to overcome the political obstacles and assem- 
ble the necessary engineering talent and financing for 
the development of the Indus River waters. 

The 1990-1991 crisis in the Persian Gulf affected 
Bangladesh considerably. Many Bangladeshi workers had 
to leave Kuwait and Iraq, causing hardship to them and 
significantly reducing remittances home. There has been 
a return to the Gulf region since the war ended, but 
uncertainty remains as to whether former high levels of 
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remittances ($771 million in 1989) can again be 
reached. Bangladesh dispatched troops to Saudi Arabia 
during the conflict, over the objections of the leftist par- 
ties, but they saw no combat action. 


GOALS 

Bangladesh remains one of the poorest countries in 
the world, mainly because economic growth fails to keep 
up with population increases. Bangladesh’s 1989 per 
capita gross national product of $180 ranked ahead of 
only four African countries, three of which are torn by 
civil war (Mozambique, Ethiopia, and Somalia; the other 
is Tanzania). Between 1965 and 1989 the average annual 
growth rate for per capita GNP in Bangladesh was only 
0.4 percent. On the other hand, average annual growth 
in gross domestic product—total GDP, not per capita 
GDP—during the 1980s was 2.1 percent for agriculture, 
5 percent for industry, and 4.9 percent for services. 

Policies favoring privatization and offering more lib- 
eral terms for foreign investment were adopted by the 
Ershad administration and are expected to be continued 
by the BNP government. However, there is a shortage of 
domestic capital to purchase government-owned cor- 
porations intended for privatization, and in many cases 
those companies have long performed poorly. It would 
require major downsizing to improve efficiency and 
profitability, and such measures are strongly opposed by 
labor. 

Foreign investment is inhibited by many factors. 
Bangladesh has few natural resources other than natu- 
ral gas, and is chronically short of power. The trans- 
portation and communications infrastructures need 
improvement. Trained personnel are in short supply, and 
many of the most highly trained workers have gone to 
the Middle East. Political instability is of concern to 
potential investors, although there is hope that the pres- 
ent democratic system will prove durable. ` 

Bangladesh has made significant advances in the gar- 
ment industry, but must always be concerned about 
quotas in the United States and the European Commu- 


3Bangladesh: Current Trends and Development Issues (Wash- 


ington, D.C.: International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, 1979), p. 41. 


nity. Traditional exports like jute and tea have been stag- 
nant for years and are not likely to see much growth. 
Bangladesh might be able to increase exports of shellfish, 
but this commodity is also limited. 

Bangladesh continues to be a major recipient of for- 
eign economic assistance, much of it in grants; Japan is 
the largest donor, followed by the United States. The 
United States in 1991 forgave Bangladesh’s government- 
to-government debt; other creditors have taken or seem 
ready to take similar steps. In 1989 Bangladesh's debt- 
service ratio was 19.9 percent of total exports of goods 
and services, but this should decline somewhat because 
of the debt forgiveness. 

The Ershad and Zia governments have concentrated 
on programs for agriculture and industry, but also on 
key social programs including ones in education, health- 
care delivery, and population planning. The rate of pop- 
ulation growth has declined, but was still 2.6 percent 
during the 1980s. It is expected to drop to 2.1 percent 
for the period from 1989 to the year 2000. Even so, 
Bangladesh's 1989 population of 111 million will prob- 
ably increase to 139 million by the end of the century. 


THE FUTURE 

Bangladesh will require international assistance for 
years to come. Improvements in education, health care, 
and population planning are targets of international 
donors. Agriculture must also be given high priority; 
Bangladesh has never produced enough food to feed its 
people. A healthy, educated population enjoying a nutri- 
tious diet is a prerequisite for the expansion of industry 
and foreign investment that Bangladesh desires. As far 
back as 1979, the World Bank stated: 


Rapid industrial growth is a necessary condition 
for the eventual solution of Bangladesh's problems 
of slow GNP growth, mass poverty and heavy 
dependence on foreign investment resources.3 


Twelve years later, this prescription need not be 
changed. Economic and-social progress must, however, 
be matched by political stability. Thus Bangladesh will 
remain a parliamentary democracy—if Bangladeshis can 
keep it. | 
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ON SOUTH ASIA 


Government and Politics in South Asia 
2d ed. By Craig Baxter, Yogendra K. Malik, Charles H. 
Kennedy, and Robert C. Oberst. Boulder, Col.: Westview 
Press, 1991. 416 pp., $63.50, cloth; $24.95, paper. 
According to World Bank estimates quoted in this 
book, the population of South Asia was more than 1 bil- 
lion in mid-1987, and it is projected to double by 2025. 
This fact alone, the authors contend, is reason enough 
to study South Asia, and their book is an attempt to 
relieve the shortage of texts on the area. Divided into 
sections on India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, and 
others (including Nepal, Bhutan, and the Maldive 
Islands), Government and Politics in South Asia amply fills 
the bill. The chapters discuss the history and political 
culture of each country and then analyze the various 
groups that participate in politics. A final chapter con- 
trasts the competition between democracy and authori- 
tarianism in the region. A more complete examination 
of the area would focus more attention on the economy’ 
and foreign relations, but that book has yet to be writ- 
ten. This one, however, should find a wide audience; it is 
well done and has few rivals. 
Debra E. Soled 


Pakistan: The Continuing Search for Nationhood 
2d ed., rev. By Shahid Javed Burki. Boulder, Col.: 
Westview Press, 1991. 243 pp., $39.50, cloth; $18.50, 
paper. 

Even after 45 years Pakistan is still trying to define 
itself as a nation. Neither its partition from India nor the 
loss of its eastern “wing” (now Bangladesh) has spared 
Pakistan the agony of centrifugal forces that threaten its 
cohesion as various nationalist groups seek support for 
their own local constituencies, not for the country as a 
whole. Divided by geography, ethnicity, and language, it 
seems all that holds Pakistans varied population 
together is Islam. 

Burki traces the history of Pakistan from the 1940s, 
when the idea of partitioning India germinated, to the 
1990 elections. Along the way, he discusses political 
developments in detail, including Muhammad Zia ul- 
Haqs efforts to Islamize the country and elections that 
brought Benazir Bhutto to power in 1988 and then in 
1990 resoundingly rejected her. He also examines Pak- 
istan’s economic development and foreign relations. A 
longer examination would look for historical and cul- 
tural factors behind the fractious ethnic and political 
behavior, but for those who wish to read a succinct anal- 
ysis of Pakistan since independence, this book is worth- 
while. D. E. S. 
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India Briefing, 1991 
Edited by Philip Oldenburg. Boulder, Col.: Westview 
Press, 1991. 220 pp., $34.85, cloth; $14.85, paper. 

This years contribution to a fine series features arti- 
cles on India’s political crisis, regional standing, econ- 
omy, and social underclass, as well as the separatist 
movement in Kashmir. Although the articles, particu- 
larly the one on politics, show their age (all were com- 
pleted before India’s spring 1991 elections and the 
assassination of Rajiv Gandhi), the analyses remain 
valid. In giving a roundup of the events of 1990, Philip 
Oldenburg provides the flavor of the political chaos sur- 
rounding V. P Singhs and Chandra Shekhar’s short terms 
of office and describes the separatist movements raging 
in three regions of the country—Assam, Kashmir, and 
Punjab. Was India’s stability in the balance? Perhaps, but 
Oldenburg seems to conclude that the crisis that year 
was only normal for India. 

In writing on the economy, George Rosen finds that 
India has inherited the British talent for “muddling 
through.” Yet the combination of the aftereffects of the 
Persian Gulf War (which severely reduced overseas 
remittances), the worldwide recession, and the Indian 
governments political instability have put a crimp in its 
continued ability to do so. Rosen's measured pessimism 
might have been relieved somewhat if he had been able 
to include consideration of the current efforts to reform 
the economy. D. E. S. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

1991 Yearbook on International Communist Affairs 
Edited by Richard E Staar. Stanford, Cal.: Hoover 
Institution Press, 1991. 689 pp., $59.95. 

A title like this one might seem anachronistic in these 
times of Communist devolution, yet this volume—the 
25th anniversary edition—still bears examination. The 
text was obviously completed long before August 1991, 
when communism lost its grip on the Soviet govern- 
ment, but for historians, the last days of its reign require 
documentation. Moreover, the demise of communism 
as a monolithic political boss in all but a few countries 
(China, Vietnam, Cuba, North Korea) has not (yet) led 
to its complete obliteration; in multiparty states all over 
the world, the Communist party is still active—mainly 
as part of the opposition, but in some provincial-level 
governments, Communist administrations have been 
freely elected. Even in the remains of the Soviet Union, 
the Communist party has not completely disappeared 
in all the republics. This book details all the remaining 
Communists, and that is its chief worth. 

D. E. S. 
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Seize the Moment: 

America’s Challenge in a One-Superpower World 
By Richard Nixon. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1992. 
322 pp., $25.00. 

This is a curious book. On one level it is a call for the 
United States to “seize the moment” at the end of the cold 
war and spread its values and beliefs throughout the world. 
On another level it is a somewhat tedious review of recent 
world events, spiced with the former president's idiosyncratic 
views on communism, socialism, and statism. And on a third 
level it is full-blown presentation of the internationalist argu- 
ment that the United States must be ever-present everywhere 
to ensure its security; in short, without a worldwide pax 
Americana, the United States is not safe. 

The first level is the guiding spirit of this work. “The time 
has come,” Nixon says, “for America to reset its geopolitical 
compass. We have a historic opportunity to change the 
world.” How? By pursuing a policy of “practical idealism.” 
Like former United States Ambassador to the United Nations 
Jeanne Kirkpatrick's “moderately repressive” authoritarian 
regimes, practical idealism calls for suspension of disbelief 
as its author shows the concepts application to reality. This is 
especially true of Nixon’s formulation. While his explana- 
tion of practical idealism is lucid—and on the surface plau- 
sible—his demonstration of its application to the real world 
shows it to be only a continuation of present security poli- 
cies slightly modified. 

Nixon clearly states that his new policy does not require 
the United States “to bear any burden and pay any price.” 
This is, after all, an idealism anchored in realpolitik. Interests 
must be defined, categorized as vital, critical, or peripheral, 
and then dealt with accordingly. But it becomes apparent that 
for Nixon cold war vital interests remain vital in the post-cold 


war world. With the exception of the former Soviet Union: 


(the book was published before the union was dissolved), all 
the familiar bogeymen of the past make an appearance as evil 
incarnate and a threat to the United States. 

It is here that Nixon's inveterate anticommunism comes 
into play. While acknowledging that the Soviet Union was 
in its death throes (and presciently predicting the formation 
of a commonwealth in its place), Nixon continues to rail at 
superior Soviet nuclear weapons, cheating on arms-control 
treaties, and Soviet aid to Afghanistan, Cuba, Viemam, and 
North Korea. Communism itself is condemned as demonic, 
inhumane, and terroristic, and countries that practice it— 
especially Vietnam and Cuba—must meet “political and 
human rights conditions” before the United States estab- 
lishes relations with them. The exception is China, whose 
leadership is criticized for human rights abuses but lauded 
for introducing free-market reforms. For Nixon the Chinese 
leaders may be Communists, but they are our kind of Com- 
munists. 

Free-market reforms are in fact the new rallying cry for 
Nixon. Countries that have adopted free-market policies are 
held out as the only role models for the underdeveloped 
world. The so-called Asian tigers (Taiwan, Hong Kong, Sin- 
gapore, and South Korea) are singled out for special praise. 


Here rhetoric overtakes reality as Nixon uncritically assumes 
that any country can emulate the tigers and achieve compa- 
table economic growth. Most scholars consider the case of 
each tiger unique, and the formula to which Nixon attributes 
their success—competition, investment in education, minor 
state intervention, foreign investment, and concentration on 
exports—diminishes the instrumental role government has 
played in shaping their economies and excludes foreign 
lending, which has been especially important to South 
Korea’s development. 

Nixon's endorsement of unbridled capitalism as the solu- 
tion to economic ills contrasts with his realistic appraisal of 
the difficulties of implementing democracy throughout the 
world. “Those who call for a global democratic crusade 
ignore the limits of our power. . . . Nations in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America cannot develop overnight the traditions, 
cultures, and institutions needed to make democracy work. 
What works for us may not work for others.” Nixon contin- 
ues by noting that “in these regions, democratic government 
does not necessarily mean good government”—an especially 
appropriate admonition in view of the fallout from the Mus- 
lim fundamentalist victory in free elections in Algeria. 

Nixon's realism extends to several contentious issues, 
most notably the Arab-Israeli conflict, relations with the 
Muslim world, and the frayed relationship with Japan, where 
he correctly notes that the Japan-bashing so eagerly taken 
up in the United States is undergirded by xenophobia. 
Unfortunately, much of his discussion of relations with the 
former Soviet Union is focused on the past and on defend- 
ing Russian President Boris Yeltsin. Nixon finds Yeltsin a 
consummate politician and an able democratic leader; since 
the coup attempt in August 1991, “he has sought to advance 
democracy through parliament, not through purges.” The 
former president does not ponder why the Russian leader 
finds issuing decrees such a superb “democratic” expedient. 

The focus on the Soviet past is also unfortunate because 
Nixon predicates his policy for continued American engage- 
ment in the world on the existence of threats to United 
States security. Yeltsin may have said he no longer views the 
United States as a foe and will not target its cities with 
nuclear weapons, but the former Soviet Union still presents 
the United States with nonmilitary concerns, the solutions 
to which it and the 15 former republics may not always 
agree on. 

This failure to examine such an important post-cold w. 
issue points up Seize the Moments overall failure to provide a 
constructive, innovative foreign policy for the United States. 
Practical idealism is a call for business as usual. Although 
Nixon makes an obligatory detour into domestic policy, he 
does not address how the United States can afford to remain 
on guard worldwide, nor how it can ask other countries to 
look to the United States as a model when it cannot solve its 
own problems. The countries once smothered by the cold 
war now breathe freely, and the United States needs to 
rethink its relations with them. A refurbished policy from 
the past is not a guide to sensible policy for the future. 

William W. Finan, Jr W 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) 

Jan. 28—At the close of a 2-day summit meeting in Singapore, 
the 6 ASEAN leaders agree to create a regional free-trade 
‘zone within 15 years by reducing tariffs on nonagricultural 
goods to below 5%. 


Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 

(CSCE) 

Jan. 30—At a meeting in Prague, 10 former Soviet republics are 
inducted into the CSCE; Russia has already assumed the seat 
formerly held by the Soviet Union; among the former Soviet 
republics, only Georgia has not become a CSCE member. In 
his opening address, President Vaclav Havel of Czechoslo- 
vakia proposes that the CSCE assume broader powers and a 
larger role in peacekeeping operations in Europe. 


European Community (EC) 

(See also Yugoslavia) 

Jan. 15—The EC recognizes the former Yugoslav eats of: 
Croatia and Slovenia as independent countries; France and 
Britain say they will not send ambassadors to Croatia until: 
concerns about the rights of ethnic minorities there are 
resolved. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 

(See also China) 

Jan. 13—A new phase in the Uruguay Round of world trade 
talks begins in Geneva; the talks have been stalled because 
of disagreements between the EC and the US over agricul- 
tural subsidies. 


. International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 

Jan. 30—At IAEA headquarters in Vienna, North Korea signs 
the agency's nuclear safeguards accord allowing interna- 
tional inspection of its nuclear complexes; it says inspec- 
tions cannot take place until the pact is ratified by the 
country’s legislature. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(World Bank) 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


Middle East Peace Conference 

(See also China; India) 

Jan. 13—The 3d round of talks between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors opens in Washington, D.C. Resolving a procedu- 
ral dispute that stymied talks held there last month, Israel 
agrees to meet separately with Palestinian and Jordanian 
negotiators, who are officially part of a joint delegation. 

Jan. 15—For the 1st time, Palestinian negotiators present Israel 
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with a plan for Palestinian self-rule in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip; the plan, which had been approved by Palestine 
Liberation Organization chairman Yasir Arafat, is rejected by 
Israel as tantamount to an independent Palestine. 

Jan. 16—The 3d round of talks ends. 

Jan. 28—In Moscow, the Middle East peace conference co- 
sponsored by the US and Russia resumes with regional talks 
involving Israel and more than 20 Arab, European, and 
Asian countries; arms control, economic development, 
water resources, regional security, and refugees, among 
other topics, will be discussed. For the 1st time Israel will 
hold direct negotiations with Saudi Arabia and the other 
Persian Gulf states; with Morocco, Mauritania, and Tunisia; 
and with Japan and China. 

The Palestinian delegation is absent from the talks; 
Palestinian spokeswoman Hanan Ashrawi says it was barred 
by the US and Russia; US Secretary of States James Baker 3d 
says the Palestinian delegation, which was selected by the 
PLO and includes representatives from outside the Israeli- 
occupied territories, refused to attend under the terms set 
out in the invitation to the original peace conference, held 
in Madrid in October 1991. 

Algeria and Yemen, which had planned to be present, do 
not attend; Syria and Lebanon do not send delegates. 

Jan. 29—The Moscow round ends with plans to convene work- 
ing-group sessions in April and May on 5 of the topics dis- 
cussed at the conference; the meetings will take place 
separately in 5 world capitals. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference; Israel) 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Yugoslavia) 

Jan. 1—Boutros Boutros-Ghali, an Egyptian diplomat, assumes 
the post of secretary general of the UN, succeeding Javier 
Pérez de Cuéllar. 

Jan. 6—The Security Council votes unanimously to condemn 
as a violation of international law Israel's January 3 “deci- 
sion. . to resume deportations of Palestinian civilians from 
the occupied Palestinian territories.” 

Jan. 14—The Security Council authorizes the sending of 1,000 
UN peacekeeping troops to El Salvador to monitor the imple- 
mentation of the peace accord to be signed on January 16. 

Jan. 21—In a unanimous vote, the Security Council calls on 
Libya to extradite 2 Libyan citizens indicted by the US and 
Britain for the 1988 bombing of a Pan American World Air- 
ways jet over Lockerbie, Scotland, and to “cooperate fully” 
with France in its investigation of the downing of a Union 
de Transports Aériens plane over Niger in 1989; this is the 
lst time the UN has implicitly charged a member state with 
terrorism or urged an extradition. 

Jan. 31—For the 1st time, the leaders of the 15 countries that 
sit on the Security Council hold a summit meeting. After 
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the one-day gathering, they issue a declaration noting that 
“the world now has the best chance of achieving interna- 
tional peace and security” since the UN was founded; they 
pledge to work to strengthen “the capacity of the United 
Nations for . . . peacemaking and peacekeeping.” Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin, attending his 1st summit, tells his 
fellow heads of government that Russia now considers 
Western countries “not as mere partners but rather as 
allies,” and urges further arms reductions, a ban on nuclear 
testing, and a joint US-Russian effort to develop a global 
antimissile shield. 


ALGERIA 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 

Jan. 2—At least 200,000 people march in Algiers to protest the 
results of national elections held on December 26, in which 
the fundamentalist Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) won 188 of 
the 430 parliamentary seats. Some demonstrators demand 
that the government cancel the runoff scheduled for January 
16 in order to prevent the FIS from winning a majority. The 
FIS has said that once in power it will try to alter the consti- 
tution to conform with Islamic law. 

Jan. 3—The government says reports of voting irregularities 
may result in the annulment of the results for as many as 70 
of the seats the FIS won. 

Jan. 11—President Chadli Bendjedid announces his resigna- 
tion, saying he is convinced that the democratic process 
“cannot be continued safely.” 

Jan. 12—Prime Minister Sid Ahmed Ghozali cancels the parlia- 
mentary runoff and says no further elections will be held 
until the political situation stabilizes. Abdelmalik Benhab- 
iles, the president of the Constitutional Council, will serve 
as interim president. 

Jan. 14—A 5-member State Council, composed of civilian and 
military leaders who pressured Benjedid to resign, is formed 
to carry out presidential functions; the council’s president, 
Mohammad Boudiafe, was one of the 9 leaders of the Alge- 
rian revolution in 1962. Ghozali remains prime minister but 
will not serve on the council. 

Jan. 19—The military arrests several FIS leaders after early 
morning attacks on police headquarters and an army post 
south of Algiers; 1 soldier was killed and 2 police officers 
were injured in the attack on the military post. 

Jan. 22—Security officials arrest acting FIS leader Abdelkader 
Hachani in a crackdown on Islamic fundamentalists; the 
government bans all gatherings around mosques in an effort 
to prevent political activities by FIS supporters. At least 500 
Islamic militants have been arrested over the last few days. 


BRAZIL 


Jan. 27—At its party congress, the Brazilian Communist party 
changes its name to the Popular Socialist party. 


BULGARIA 

Jan. 13—Results of Bulgaria's 1st direct presidential election, 
held yesterday, show that President Zhelyu Zhelev won 45% 
of the vote, Velko Valkanov of the Socialist party 30.6%, and 
George Ganchey, a businessman with joint Bulgarian and 
US citizenship, 16.8%. A runoff will be held January 19 
since no candidate received a majority. 

Jan. 19—Zhelev wins today’s runoff with about 54% of the 
vote, becoming Bulgaria's 1st directly elected president. 


CHAD 

Jan. 2—About 3,000 rebel troops loyal to deposed President 
Hisséne Habré capture 2 towns near the capital city of Ndja- 
mena after a 2-day battle. 

Jan. 3—The government says it has retaken the 2 towns cap- 
tured yesterday; 425 rebels were killed and hundreds of 
rebels were arrested in the recapture. 


CHINA 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference; US, Foreign Policy) 

Jan. 18—Minister of Foreign Economic Relations and Trade Li 
Lanqing announces that China will allow its currency to 
float and will unify the multitiered foreign-exchange rate; 
the actions are necessary if China is to join GATT. 

Jan. 23—China and Israel establish formal diplomatic relations; 
this will allow China to participate in the Middle East peace 
conference. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT STATES (CIS) 

(See also Intl, CSCE, Middle East Peace Conference, UN; US, 
Administration, Foreign Policy) 

Jan. 2—Prices for consumer goods are freed in Russia, Ukraine, 
Belarus, and Moldova. Russia also increases government 
salaries 90% and raises the monthly minimum wage to 342 
rubles. 

Azerbaijani President Ayaz Mutalibov says he is placing 
the Armenian enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh under direct 
rule. 

Jan. 10—Russia imposes border embargoes on most basic con- 
sumer goods to forestall raiding by other republics. 

Jan. 12—About 12,000 pro-Communist demonstrators in 
Moscow protest rising prices and demand the resignation of 
the Russian government. 

Jan. 17—About 5,000 military officers meet at the Palace of 
Congresses in Moscow to air grievances before Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin and the president of Kazakhstan, 
Nursultan Nazarbayev; they ask that the former Soviet 
armed forces remain unified. 

In Tashkent, Uzbekistan, thousands of students rioting 
to protest rising prices and bread shortages clash with 
police; 6 students are reported killed and several others ` 
injured. Price controls were lifted on January 15. 

Jan. 18—Government officials in Tashkent increase student 
grants in an attempt to prevent further unrest. 

Jan. 19—About 3,000 students march in Tashkent to protest 
the killing of the 6 demonstrators on January 17. 

In St. Petersburg, approximately 3,000 people, many of 
them pro-Communist, demonstrate against the lifting of 
price controls. 

Leaders in Nagorno-Karabakh declare the enclave's inde- 
pendence from Azerbaijan and say they would like the terri- 
tory to become a member of the CIS. 

Jan. 20—Russia and Finland sign a treaty in which they agree 
to treat each other as equals; this nullifies a 1948 pact that 
committed Finland to remain neutral between the Eastern 
bloc and the West. 

Jan. 26—In an interview broadcast by ABC News, Yeltsin says 
his government will no longer target American cities with 
long-range nuclear missiles. 

Jan. 27—Reuters reports that at least 60 people, mostly Azer- 
baijanis, were killed in ethnic clashes in Nagorno-Karabakh 
on January 25 and 26. 


Jan. 28—Armenian rebels shoot down a civilian helicopter over 
Stepankert, the capital of Nagorno-Karabakh, killing about 
40 people; Armenian representatives in the enclave say they 
believed the helicopter was carrying weapons and ammuni- 
tion to Azerbaijanis attacking an Armenian village. 


CONGO 

Jan. 20—In Brazzaville, troops angered by Prime Minister 
André Milongo’s appointment of new military commanders 
fire on pro-government supporters and demand that the 
prime minister resign. Three people are reported killed and 
several injured in today’s attack. 

Jan. 23—The governing assembly schedules Congo's 1st free 
elections; legislative elections will be held in April and May, 
and presidential elections in June. 


CUBA 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See Intl, CSCE) 


EL SALVADOR 

(See also Intl, UN) 

Jan. 16—At a ceremony in Mexico City, Salvadoran President 

` Alfredo Cristiani and the 5 top commanders of the guerrilla 
Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front sign a peace 
treaty ending the 12-year civil war that has left more than 
75,000 people dead. The treaty provides for a formal cease- 
fire beginning February 1, and the complete demobilization 
of rebel forces by October 31. 

Jan. 24—In San Salvador, Judge Ricardo Zamora sentences 2 
army officers to 30 years in prison each for the murder of 6 
Jesuit priests and 2 Salvadoran civilians in 1989; an amnesty 
program that was unanimously adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly yesterday excludes the 2 officers; however, their 
case may be reconsidered by the Legislative Assembly at a 
later date. 


ESTONIA 

Jan. 23—Prime Minister Edgar Savisaar and his government 
resign after failing to acquire emergency powers from parlia- 
ment to deal with economic problems. 


FINLAND 
(See CIS) - 


FRANCE 
(See Intl, EC, UN) 


GEORGIA 

(See also Intl, CSCE; US, Foreign Policy) 

Jan. 2—Opposition leaders attempting to oust President Zviad 
Gamsakhurdia announce the formation of a military council 
to rule Georgia; they also declare a state of emergency in the 
capital city of Tbilisi that bans demonstrations and rallies. 
The president remains in the parliament building, which is 
under siege from opposition forces. 

Jan. 3—At least 2 people are killed and 25 injured when oppo- 
sition forces open fire on 3,000 pro-government demonstra- 
tors in Tbilisi. 

The ruling military council dismisses the Cabinet. 
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Jan. 6—Rebel forces storm the parliament building. Gam- 
sakhurdia escapes and flees to Armenia, where he asks for 
temporary asylum. 

Tengiz Sigua, the opposition leader who at one time had 
been prime minister under Gamsakhurdia, is appointed 
head of a provisional government by the ruling military 
council. 

Jan. 17—More than 6,000 people rally in Tbilisi in support of 
Gamsakhurdia; the group disperses after military council 
guards fire into the air. 


GERMANY 

Jan. 20—A Berlin court convicts 2 former East German border 
guards in the killing of an East German citizen as he fled to 
West Germany in February 1989. The guard who shot the 
man is sentenced to 3 1/2 years in prison for manslaughter; 
the other guard receives a 2-year suspended sentence for 
attempted manslaughter. 

Jan. 23—The Bundestag approves legislation to tighten controls 
on weapons exports; a new government agency will monitor 
weapons exports in cooperation with customs officials, and 
companies found guilty of exporting weapons illegally will 
receive stiff penalties. The legislation was introduced last 
year after it was disclosed that German companies had 
helped Iraq and Libya build plants to produce poison gas. 


Har 
(See US, Supreme Court) 


INDIA 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

Jan. 15—After a secret meeting in New Delhi with Prime Min- 
ister P. V. Narasimha Rao, separatist guerrillas from Assam 
agree to end attempts to set up an independent state; to dis- 
arm; and to abide by the Indian constitution. Rao orders the 
Indian army to suspend its campaign against the guerrillas. 

Jan. 23—In Punjab state, 2 men dressed as police officers fire 
on several busloads of supporters of the Hindu nationalist 
Bharatiya Janata party (BJP); 5 people are killed and 40 
injured in the attack. The caravan of buses, which set out 
from southern India in early December, was en route to 
Muslim-dominated Kashmir for a rally marking India’s 
national day. 

Jan. 25—One day after Kashmiri militants bomb the regional 
police chiefs office in Srinagar, Kashmir, killing 1 police 
officer and injuring 8 others, the BJP cancels its procession 
through Kashmir; the party says it fears that the police can- 
not protect its supporters against further violence. 

Jan. 26—In southern Punjab, 2 Sikh militants kill Harpal 
Singh, who was expected to be the Communist party of 
India candidate in elections next month. The Sikhs want a 
boycott of the elections, the 1st in 6 years to select represen- 
tatives to the state assembly and the national Parliament. 

Defying threats to his and his supporters’ safety, BJP 
leader Murli Manohar Joshi flies to Srinagar and hoists 
India’s national flag to demonstrate support for India’s unity; 
Kashmiri militants in the city kill at least 20 people, includ- 
ing 3 security officers sent to protect Joshi. 

Jan. 29—In New Delhi a bomb explodes on a bus, killing 2 
people and injuring 43; police suspect that the bomb was 
planted by Sikh militants. 

The government announces that it is establishing full 
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diplomatic relations with Israel; Israel has said that full rela- 
tions are a prerequisite for Indian participation in the Mid- 
dle East peace conference. 

Jan. 30—The central bank announces the dismantling of an 18- 
year-old law that banned the use of foreign trademarks by 
multinational corporations and the lifting of a law that 
blocked foreign companies from owning property in India. 
Both measures are aimed at opening the Indian economy to 
foreign competition. 


IRAQ 
(See Germany) 


IRELAND 

Jan. 30—Charles Haughey of the Fianna Fail party announces 
his resignation as prime minister, effective February 10; he 
has recently been under attack on charges that he was aware 
of government wiretapping of journalists’ telephones in 
1982. 


ISRAEL 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference, UN; China; India; 
Lebanon) 

Jan. 3—The government announces that it will expel 12 PLO 
and Muslim fundamentalist Hamas members from the occu- 
pied territories because of their terrorist activities. 

Jan. 19—The small, right-wing Moledet and Tehiya parties quit 
the governing coalition to protest the government's willing- 
ness to discuss Palestinian autonomy at the Middle East 
peace conference in Washington, D.C.; their defection 
deprives Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir of a majority in the 
Knesset. 

Jan. 27—By a single vote of 55 to 49, the Shamir government 
survives 5 no-confidence motions brought in the Knesset by 
the opposition to protest the government's economic and ` 
social policies; members of Moledet and Tehiya abstain from 
voting. 


JAPAN 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference; US, Foreign Policy) 

Jan. 17—In a speech before the South Korean parliament, 
Prime Minister Kiichi Miyazawa formally apologizes to the 
Korean people for the Japanese army’s forcing of Korean 


women into prostitution during World War II; Korean his- ` 


torians estimate that some 200,000 Korean women were 
affected by the Japanese policy before 1945, when Japan's 
tule over Korea ended. 


JORDAN 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 


KENYA 

Jan. 18—In Nairobi more than 100,000 people attend the 1st 
legal antigovernment rally in 22 years; Oginga Odinga, the 
leader of the group that sponsored the rally, calls for an end 
to the one-party rule of President Daniel arap Moi. 


KOREA, NORTH ; 
(See Intl, IAEA) 


KOREA, SOUTH 
(See Japan) 


LEBANON 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 

Jan. 10—sraeli jets attack a village 9 miles south of Beirut, 
killing 12 people; an Israeli army spokesman says the village 
housed a Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine- 
General Command guerrilla base. 

Jan. 19—Shiite Muslim guerrillas affiliated with the pro-Iranian 
Party of God explode 2 bombs in Tair Harfa, in southern 
Lebanon; 1 of the explosions kills the town’s mayor. Israeli 
forces and their allies, the Christian-controlled South 
Lebanon Army, later attack nearby Shiite villages. 

Jan. 26—Near the village of Beit Leif inside Israel's self-pro- 
claimed security zone in southern Lebanon, Israeli forces 
clash with Iranian-backed guerrillas; 4 people are reported 
killed in the fighting. 


LIBYA 
(See Intl, UN; Germany) 


MAURITANIA 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 

Jan. 26—Results of Mauritania'’s 1st multiparty elections, held 
January 24, show that incumbent leader Colonel Maawiya 
Ould Sid Ahmed Taya won 63% of the vote and Ahmed 
Ould Daddah 33%. Supporters of Daddah charge that the 
voting was rigged. After the results are announced, police 
reportedly surround the oppositions headquarters and open 
fire, killing 5 people. 


Mexico 

Jan. 13—The Interior Ministry overturns election results from 
the eastern Mexican towns of Cardenas and Angel R. Cabada, 
awarding the 2 mayoralities to candidates from the leftist 
Party of the Democratic Revolution. Supporters of the leftist 
party had protested that the election, held in November, had 
not been fairly run. Both towns were previously controlled by 
the ruling Institutional Revolutionary party (PRI). 

Jan. 29—Salvador Neme Castillo resigns as governor of 
Tabasco state in response to opposition charges that he was 
elected fraudulently last November; the state legislature, 
which is PRI-controlled, names another PRI representative 
to replace him. 


Morocco 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 


MYANMAR 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) ; 

Jan. 20—Sangbad, a Dacca-based Bangladeshi newspaper, 
reports that at least 700 Burmese Muslims have died of suf- 
focation in crowded warehouses in northern Myanmar, 
where they were under military detention; about 2,800 
Muslims were detained last month by government troops as 
part of a crackdown on Muslims in Myanmar. 


PERU 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


PHILIPPINES 

Jan. 7—Imelda Marcos, the widow of former President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos, announces that she will run for president in 
elections scheduled for May. 


Jan. 25—President Corazon Aquino, who is not running for 
reelection, announces her endorsement of former Defense 
Secretary Fidel Ramos as her successor. 

Jan. 29—Marcos is arrested and then released for failing to post 
bail on charges that she unlawfully maintained bank 
accounts in Switzerland; she is accused of keeping $350 
million in secret Swiss accounts. i 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Jan. 28—Police arrest 11 officers of the neo-Nazi Afrikaner 
Resistance Movement, including its leader, Eugene Terre- 
Blanche, and charge them in connection with violent 
protests at a speech delivered by President E W. de Klerk 
last August in Ventersdorp; 3 people were killed and 58 
injured. All 11 are released on bond, but they are to reap- 
pear in court on March 9. 

Jan. 29—Armed men attack several trains traveling through 
black townships near Johannesburg; 3 black commuters are 
killed and 15 are injured. 


SRI LANKA - 

Jan. 26—In Arantalawa a bomb explodes under a bus, killing at 
least 12 people and injuring 24. Tamil rebels are suspected 
of planting the bomb. 


SYRIA 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference; US, Foreign Policy) 


Toco 

Jan. i—Prime Minister Joseph Koffigoh forms a new Cabinet 
that includes 3 men who are members of the Rally for the 
Togolese people, the party of ousted President Gnassingbé 
Eyadéma. 


TUNISIA 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 

Great Britain 

(See also Intl, EC, UN) 

Jan. 10—A bomb explodes in central London near the govern- 
ments offices in Whitehall; no injuries are reported. The 
Irish Republican Army issued a warning before the blast but 
no group has taken responsibility. 


Northern Ireland 

Jan. 17—A bomb believed to have been planted by the Irish 
Republican Army destroys a van carrying construction 
workers home from a job at a British army barracks west of 
Dublin; 7 men are killed and 7 others injured. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

Administration 

Jan. 22—President George Bush nominates Andrew Card, Jr., as 
transportation secretary; Card was former White House 
Chief of Staff John Sununu’s deputy. 

Jan. 28—Bush delivers his State of the Union message before a 
joint session of Congress. Declaring that “America won the 
cold war,” he proposes that the Commonwealth of Indepen- 
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dent States (CIS) and the US eliminate all land-based multi- 
ple-warhead ballistic missiles and that the US reduce by 
about one-third the number of warheads on sea-based mis- 
siles. Bush says military cuts, including production halts for 
the B-2 Stealth bomber and the MX missile, will save $50 
billion over 5 years. Turning to the domestic economy, he 
proposes, among other investment incentives and tax cred- 
its, a decrease in the capital gains tax from 28% to 15%; a 
$5,000 tax credit for 1st-time homebuyers; a $500 increase 

. in the personal tax exemption per child; and a health insur- 
ance tax credit of up to $3,750 for low-income families. 

Jan. 29—The Bush administration submits to Congress a 

$1.52-trillion budget for fiscal year (FY) 1993 that incorpo- 
rates military cuts and investment incentives announced in 
yesterday's State of the Union address. The budget projects 
federal deficits of $399 billion for FY 1992 and $352 billion 
for 1993. The $302.3 billion proposed for Social Security for 
the Ist time exceeds that for defense spending, which is 
reduced from an estimated $307.3 billion in FY 1992 to 
$291 billion but includes an increase.in funding for the 
Strategic Defense Initiative from $4.1 billion to $5.4 billion. 
The budget earmarks $237.5 billion for health programs; 
$199.5 billion for unemployment compensation and other 
welfare benefits; $55.7 billion for the savings and loan 
industry bailout and the shoring up of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation bank deposit insurance fund; and 
$45.5 billion for education. 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
January Reports 


Change from 
previous period Total 
Gross Domestic Product 
4th quarter +0.3% 


| 1991 -0.7% 
Ist annual decline since 1982 


| Merchandise Trade Deficit 
-| November 
_-| Lowest since 1983 


October, revised 
Consumer Price Index 
December 


1991 
Lowest since 1986 


$4.87 trillion 


$3.6 billion 


$6.3 billion 


137.9 points 


Unemployment 

December 

Highest since 1986 
| November, revised 


| October, revised +0.1% 6.9% 
(8.6 million) 


+0.2% 7.1% 
{8.9 million) 


unchanged 6.9% 


Leading Economic Indicators 
| December -0.3% 


November, revised -0.3% 


144.8 points 
145.2 points 


Sources: Commerce and Labor Department reports; news reports. 
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Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference, UN; CIS) 

Jan. 3—Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady announces that the 
US will support full membership in the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank for the 6 former Soviet 
republics with which the US is establishing formal diplo- 
matic relations: Armenia, Belarus, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Russia, and Ukraine. 

Jan. 7—On the 1st day of President Bushs state visit to Japan, 
the Ministry for International Trade and Industry 
announces incentives to increase Japanese imports—much 
of which would come from the US—by more than $10 bil- 
lion over 2 years. Japans 1991 trade surplus with the US 
was approximately $50 billion. 

Bush collapses at a state dinner given by Japanese Prime 
Minister Kiichi Miyazawa at his official residence; the presi- 
dents doctors say he is suffering from gastroenteritis. 

Jan. 9—At a joint news conference in Tokyo with Miyazawa at 
the end of his 12-day Pacific tour, Bush announces that 
Japanese automakers have pledged to increase purchases of 
American auto parts, currently totaling $9 billion annually, 
by $10 billion over 3 years; about 75% of Japan's trade sur- 
plus with the US stems from the automotive trade. The 
president and prime minister also announce agreement on 
the so-called Tokyo Declaration, which outlines a “partner- 
ship” under which the US and Japan will promote interna- 
tional economic growth through expansionary budgetary 
and fiscal policies, and will harmonize security and environ- 
mental policies. 

Jan. 16—Settling a long-standing US complaint, China agrees 
to abide by most international standards for the protection 
of copyrights and patents; the US had threatened to impose 
extremely high tariffs on $1.5-billion worth of imports from 
China in retaliation for lost royalties. 

Jan. 22—A 2-day US-sponsored conference on coordinating 
international aid to the CIS opens in Washington, D.C.; ina 
speech to representatives from the 47 participating coun- 
tries, Bush says he will request a $645-million grant for the 
CIS from Congress. 

Jan. 31—The State Department issues its annual report on 
human rights around the world. The report notes 
“widespread and systematic torture” in Syria, a new “wave 
of repression” in Cuba, worsening abuses by the military in 
Peru and India, and rights violations under Georgian Presi- 
dent Zviad Gamsakhurdia; it also lists 2,000 political pris- 
oners in Myanmar. 

After the Security Council summit meeting at the UN, 
Bush meets privately with Chinese Prime Minister Li Peng 
for the Ist time since China’s 1989 crackdown on the pro- 
democracy movement; Secretary of State James Baker 3d 
tells reporters afterward that Bush informed Li that China’s 

.. human rights record was “not acceptable.” 


Labor and Industry 

Jan. 24—A federal district court judge in Washington, D.C., 
accepts a plea agreement reached in December by the Jus- 
tice Department and the liquidators of the Luxembourg- 
based Bank of Credit and Commerce International; the bank 
will turn over its $550 million in US-based assets to settle 
federal criminal charges against it, which include racketeer- 
ing and money laundering. 


Political Scandal 

Jan. 31—In Washington, D.C., a federal district court judge 
sentences Alan Fiers, Jr., the former head of covert opera- 
tions in Central America for the Central Intelligence Agency, 
to 100 hours of community service and 1 year’s probation; 
in July, Fiers pleaded guilty to withholding information on 
the Iran-contra affair from congressional investigators. 


Politics 
Jan. 8—Virginia Governor L. Douglas Wilder withdraws from 
the race for the Democratic party's presidential nomination. 


Science and Technology 
Jan. 29—The Discovery space shuttle lands at Edwards Air 
Force Base in California after a 7-day mission in space. 


Supreme Court 

Jan. 27—In a 6-3 decision on 2 Alabama cases, the Court nar- 
Tows its interpretation of the Voting Rights Act of 1965; it 
says reorganizations that stripped some budgetary authority 
over roads that all-white county commissions had held 
before recently elected black commissioners took office 
were internal matters and not covered by the act. 

The Court, in a 6-3 decision, limits labor union access to 
an employers property in attempts to organize a union. 

Jan. 31—Voting 6 to 3, the Court lifts without comment an 
injunction imposed by a Miami federal district court pro- 
hibiting the forced repatriation of Haitian refugees; the US 
may now deport more than 10,000 Haitians seeking asylum. 


VATICAN 
(See Yugoslavia) 


YEMEN 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

(See also Intl, EC) 

Jan. 2—InSarajevo, after talks mediated by UN special envoy 
Cyrus Vance, General Andrija Raseta of the Yugoslav federal 
army and Croatian Defense Minister Gojko Susak agree on a 
cease-fire, effective tomorrow. 

Jan. 7—In violation of the most recent cease-fire, a federal army 
jet fighter shoots down an EC helicopter over Novi Marof, 
Croatia, killing the 5 EC observers aboard. 

Jan. 8—In Zagreb the EC observer mission announces that it is 
temporarily halting its monitoring of the cease-fire. 

General Veljko Kadijevic, the federal defense minister, 
resigns and is provisionally replaced by the federal army 
chief of staff, General Blagoje Adzic. 

Jan. 9—In Brussels, EC-sponsored Yugoslav peace talks, 
chaired by Britain’s Lord Carrington, resume after a 2- 
month hiatus. 

Jan. 13—The Vatican recognizes the independence of predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic Croatia and Slovenia. 


ZAIRE 


Jan. 23—A coup attempt by a group of rebel soldiers fails; yes- 
terday the soldiers seized the national television broadcast- 
ing center in Kinshasa, but it was recaptured by loyalist 
troops early today. The military reports that 2 people were 
killed in the coup attempt. 
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Prudence or Inertia? 
The Bush Administration’s Foreign Policy 


BY ALAN TONELSON 


cope with this most revolutionary of times? The 

answer will make or break George Bush's repu- 
tation. As he gears up for his re-election campaign, the 
verdict is surprisingly mixed. Bush has touted foreign 
policy as his strongest suit—the sphere where his 
résumé glitters, to which his attention naturally gravi- 
tates, and in which his instinctive prudence pays off. The 
president also portrays himself, justifiably, as the true 
heir to a line of foreign policy-minded, post-World War 
II American leaders who saved the free world, preserved 
nuclear peace, and reigned over a golden age in Ameri- 
can history. 

Bush's fealty to this half-century-old foreign policy 
tradition and his international experience have brought 
clear benefits. His diplomatic skills enabled the United 
States to fight a $50-billion war against Iraq in the Per- 
sian Gulf early last year and preserve American access 
to reasonably priced oil without, in the end, paying a 
penny of the wars operating costs. His restrained reac- 
tion to communism’s terminal crisis avoided antagoniz- 
ing and alarming Soviet hard-liners, and surely helped 
the revolutions in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
to proceed with minimal bloodshed. And his realistic 
refusal to erect roadblocks in the path of German reuni- 
fication won the gratitude of Europes new preeminent 
power. 


( an perhaps the most conventional of Americans 
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Nonetheless, Bush's foreign policy conservatism is 
exacting considerable and mounting costs on America. It 
is, after all, a conservatism that is less reasoned than 
felt—or perhaps, more accurately, learned by rote. Con- 
sequently, it is less a strategy than an impulse. Indeed, 
Bush’ incessant, almost ritualistic invocation of cold war 
ideals—collective security, stability, international law, 
and, above all, United States world leadership—indicates 
that his conservatism is becoming an intellectual cage. 
Mantras seem to be in command, instead of ideas. 

. Worse, this presidential atavism has cramped the pro- 
cess by which the United States sets its foreign policy 
goals and identifies its options—the ongoing national 
foreign policy debate. The contrast between American 
victories in the cold war and the Gulf war, and growing 
domestic social and economic decay shows that the tra- 
ditional benchmarks for evaluating United States foreign 
policy are sorely inadequate. A wholly new definition of 
foreign policy success, and consequently an entirely new 
focus for American foreign policy, are needed. Unfortu- 
nately, the president has shown no interest in leading the 
way in redefining and refocusing United States foreign 
policy. Indeed, he has led the resistance, regularly tar- 
ring its few advocates as isolationists and protectionists. 

Meanwhile, Bushs slavish devotion to the trappings 


- of a status quo approach has reduced most of his parti- 


san critics to quibbling over issues of tactics and style. 
The American post-cold war foreign policy debate eerily 
echoes past controversies. The generic framework, the 
imagined stakes, and the perceived answerability of 
these questions have remained remarkably constant. 
Only the names and places tie these contemporary argu- 
ments to the late 1980s and early 1990s rather than the 
early 1980s or even the 1960s: Can the United States 
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truly hope to cooperate with Soviet (or former Soviet) 
leaders? Should it promote democracy or stability in the 
world? Which is more important, military or economic 
power? Should the United States act unilaterally or mul- 
tilaterally? What new political forms and limits on 
national sovereignty are needed to cope with increased 
interdependence and transnational problems such as 
pollution and migration? How can America legislatively 
and institutionally moderate the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction or the international eco- 
nomic competition? How can it prevent or contain con- 
flict among nations? Is the United States too 
Soviet-centric? Euro-centric? Saddam-centric? 

The result of this obsolete debate is a nation barely 
able to see the far more fundamental choices it faces, 
much less make them intelligently. And the grudging 
and incoherent adjustments that have been made to 
transformed international and domestic circum- 
stances—for example, in defense spending levels and in 
setting trade policy for Japan—could actually diminish 
American security and prosperity. This failure of presi- 

_ dential leadership dwarfs the greatest foreign policy tri- 
umphs of the last four years. 


WHAT NEW WORLD? 

As even Bush sometimes acknowledges, the princi- 
pal challenge confronting American foreign policy is 
reducing the burdens of world leadership borne by the 
United States since 1945 in order to liberate resources 
and attention for domestic revitalization. “[W]e can stop 
making the sacrifices we had to make when we had an 
avowed enemy that was a superpower,” the president 
declared in his 1992 State of the Union address. “Now 
we can look homeward even more and move to set right 
what needs to be set right.” Exactly where to put these 
resources—into deficit reduction, back into the taxpay- 
ers’ hands, into domestic public investment—is hotly 
debated. So is the question of whether America “can 
have it all”: economic revitalization and a somewhat less 
ambitious but still cold war-scale foreign policy at the 
same time. But the need for a significant shift in national 
priorities is no longer seriously questioned. 

Despite the collapse not only of communism but of 
hostile totalitarianism itself, no significant burden reduc- 
tion is taking place. The administration’s much bally- 
hooed defense budget cuts will reduce military spending 
to 3.4 percent of gross national product (GNP) by fiscal 
year 1997 (from a peak during the administration of 
Ronald Reagan of 6.5 percent in fiscal year 1986), yet by 
historical standards this level is still unprecedented for 
America in peacetime. In 1938, when President Franklin 
D. Roosevelts pre-World War II military buildup was 
well under way and three powerful fascist enemies 
loomed on the horizon, the United States was spending 
only 1.5 percent of its national income on the military. 
And the proposed cuts seem especially unimpressive 
when viewed against a $400-billion federal budget 


deficit, sickly levels of private savings and productive 
investment, and a raft of unmet, pressing domestic needs - 
such as decaying physical infrastructure and skyrocket- 
ing health-care costs. 

Spending on foreign aid has not been appreciably 
affected by the end of the cold war. Since the mid-1980s, 
actual American aid appropriations have remained fairly 
level in current dollars. More revealing of United States 
priorities, total foreign aid requests from the White 
House have declined only from $15.5 billion to $14.5 
billion during the same period, while the economic aid 
component has actually increased. 

One obvious reason for these continued expenditures 
is that the fundamental goals and instruments of United 
States foreign policy have not changed since the end of 
the cold war. Although the only foe capable of threaten- 
ing America’s survival and global interests is gone, Wash- 
ington has worked hard to maintain the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization alliance, the United States—Japanese 
bilateral security tie, the Inter-American defense system 
(lest Cuban President Fidel Castro launch one final all- 
out assault on the hemisphere?), and its formal and 
informal defense guarantees to countries such as South 
Korea, Australia, Pakistan, Israel, and, of course, those 
in the Persian Gulf. The only two defense relationships 
terminated by the United States in recent years have 
been with New Zealand (whose then-socialist govern- 
ment insisted on placing unacceptable conditions on 
American base rights) and the Philippines (where 
Manila's bid for exorbitant base rents was ended by the 
volcanic destruction of Clark Air Force Base and the 
Philippine legislature’s vote to end the American pres- 
ence at Subic Bay Naval Base). 

American officials have judged United States mem- 
bership in the United Nations, the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, the International Monetary Fund, 
the World Bank, and the regional development banks to 
be just as critical after the cold war as during it, although 
levels of financial support fluctuate and domestic polit- 
ical needs constantly force ad hoc departures from free- 
trade orthodoxy. In sum, United States officials remain 
as willing as ever to bear the lion's share of the costs and 
risks of maintaining international security and a robust 
world economy. The conclusion is inescapable: Some- ` 
thing other than the Communist threat and cold war 
concerns has also shaped post-World War II American 
foreign policy, and lies behind the reluctance of both 
Bush and his loyal opposition to change course. 

This should come as no surprise to careful observers 
of American foreign policy. Containment was never its 
sole raison d’étre; it was simply the policy needed to neu- 
tralize the prime threat to a broader objective. While 
World War II still raged, American leaders concluded 
that the most basic features of world politics must 
change. Returning to the international system that had 
prevailed since the mid-seventeenth century—of numer- 
ous, fully sovereign states struggling without restraint for 
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power and advantage—was deemed unacceptable. Twice 
in the twentieth century, this state system had collapsed 
. into global conflagration. The existence of nuclear 
weapons meant that World War III could be the last. 

In Washington's view, power politics had to be elimi- 
nated and international relations placed on a funda- 
mentally cooperative footing. State behavior needed to 
` be moderated and regulated by universally accepted 
norms. And the conditions that had ultimately driven 
states to clash since time immemorial—tyranny, greed, 
poverty—had to be wiped out, lest turmoil or aggres- 
` siori in one corner of an unprecedentedly interconnected 
world spread to all the others. Even before George Ken- 
nan outlined the strategy of containment in his land- 
mark “X” article in Foreign Affairs, the architects of 
_ American foreign policy had agreed that the United 
States could never achieve lasting peace, security, and 
prosperity unless the entire planet became peaceful, 
secure, and prosperous as well. Ironically, these con- 
summate pragmatists from the corporate, legal, and 
financial worlds believed that utopia was the country’s 
only realistic international goal. 

In the meantime, America had to fend off the Com- 
munist threat to this vision and prevent the re-emer- 
- gence of independent European and Japanese foreign 
policies by furnishing these once-great powers with 
security and open export markets. Not only the Soviet 
Union had to be contained, but the allies as well. 

Thus there can be no rest for the weary, despite the 
victory over communism. Third world poverty and its 
potential for widespread violence persist, while increased 
flows of migrants and sophisticated weapons make the 
_ poor countries’ woes increasingly difficult to ignore. The 

former Soviet Union is now a nuclear-armed mass of 
hardship and discontent. Perhaps most ominous, the 
cold wars end and the relative decline of American eco- 
nomic strength threaten to bring back the dangerously 
unstable multipolar world of the 1930s, unless the 
United States can keep economic superpowers Japan 
and Germany on a military and political leash. In many 
ways the world today is further from the utopian goals 
' than it has been during the entire postwar period. 


ACTIVISM REEXAMINED 
At the same time, the very hopes placed in the ubiq- 
uitous global role of the United States for the past 45 
-years by virtually the entire American body politic, the 
very sweep of American foreign policy ambitions, and 
the determination of presidents since Lyndon B. John- 
son to stay the course despite increasingly intolerable 


domestic consequences point to more fundamental ` 


beliefs quietly underlying American foreign policy. As 
observed by Christopher Layne of the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles and the Cato Institute, 
post-World War II American foreign policymakers have 
assumed that the key to foreign policy success for a 
country like the United States is what it does on the 


world stage—that a great power or superpower is 
inescapably defined by its activism and worldwide reach. 

These assumptions may seem obvious, but for a 
country approaching international affairs with the com- 
bination of strengths and weaknesses that characterize 
the United States in the early 1990s, they bear closer 
scrutiny. They may also obscure a better framework for 
judging Bush's effectiveness, as well as a better alterna- 
tive international strategy. 

The popularity of the activist conception of foreign 
policy is understandable, even leaving aside the so-called 
objective conditions (principally the Soviet threat and 
heightened international interdependence) that were 
generally linked to America’s conversion to internation- 
alism. At the turn of the last century, when Americans 
began to search seriously for a foreign policy identity, 
they naturally looked for role models. What they saw, of 
course, were the European powers, whose foreign poli- 
cies sent the clear message that forming and breaking 
alliances, going to war, negotiating peace treaties, and, 
especially, carving out empires simply were what great 
countries did. As Senator Henry Cabot Lodge once 
noted stoically, “A great nation must have great respon- 
sibilities. It is one of the penalties of greatness.” 

Also at work has been the conviction that only 
Anglo-Saxon countries have the power, temperament, 
and vision to exercise responsible world leadership— 
especially after the outbreak of World War Il, which 
ostensibly showed the catastrophic price of American 
foreign policy passivity. Hence, throughout the cold war 
and into the age of United States-Soviet “partnership,” 
American leaders and foreign policy analysts have placed 
great stock in how many soldiers and weapons the 
United States could send or deploy around the world, 
how many alliances it leads, how many defense guaran- 
tees it provides, how much foreign aid it distributes, 
how many human rights programs it sponsors, how 
many conflicts it mediates, how many international 
institutions it creates or joins, and how much political 
and economic cooperation it fosters. They would agree 
with columnist Charles Krauthammer’ pronouncement 
that “A great power is practically defined by its having 
interests beyond the security of its borders.” 

The activist model places such faith in the power of 
foreign policy that it has regularly gone abroad in search 
of solutions to domestic problems. For example, instead 
of developing a serious national energy policy, American 
presidents have fielded the military forces and created 
the power projection capabilities needed to defend and 
stabilize the Persian Gulf while spending considerable 
time and resources trying to broker an Arab-Israeli peace. 
Rather than considering structural reforms to enhance 
American economic competitiveness, they tried to open 
foreign markets by pressuring allies and clients to grant 
trade concessions and by negotiating multilateral trade 
agreements. Instead of dealing with the conditions that 
breed drug abuse at home, they have focused on crop- 
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substitution aid to third world peasant farmers and mil- 
itary operations against foreign drug lords. 

The activist foreign policy model makes the most 
sense for countries small enough and weak enough to 
be highly vulnerable to external forces—that is, most 
countries. After all, activism is a gamble: preventing, 
evading, or countering external developments or meet- 
ing domestic needs by manipulating or influencing the 
external environment is always chancier than relying on 
one’s own devices. Yet for states that lack overwhelming 
size, strength, or wealth, that rely heavily on foreign 
markets or resources, or that live in bad international 
neighborhoods, there simply is no choice. They need 
activism as a substitute for power. 

The United States, however, approaches international 
politics with advantages that most other countries do 
not enjoy. Even at the height of the cold war, America 
was protected from military threats and most global tur- 
moil by its huge nuclear arsenal and two wide oceans. 
It still has a vast, affluent internal market, great natural 
wealth, a world-class technology and industrial base, a 
youthful, dynamic population, and social, legal, and 
political institutions capable of promoting innovation 
and expanding opportunity. Because of these advantages, 
it has always had better options than an exclusive 
reliance on activism. Paradoxically, the abundance of 
power that makes the activist model more feasible also 
makes it less necessary—and less desirable. 


THE PASSIVE GREAT POWER 

For countries like the United States, foreign policy 
success and great power status depend less on what they 
do than on what they are—on their capabilities for 
achieving their foreign policy goals. In other words, they 
have the freedom to follow a “passive” model of foreign 
policy. This model would emphasize maintaining mili- 
tary strength, national economic power, and social and 
political cohesion and vitality. Its security strategy would 
be confined to defending national territory and those 
foreign interests that truly deserve the classification 
“vital.” Wherever sensible, the passive great power 
would delink its fate from that of less secure, more 
volatile regions. It would recognize that superior prod- 
ucts are much likelier to gain it healthy shares of world 
markets over the long run than trade treaty obligations 
or political arm-twisting. In addition, it would under- 
stand that the keys to solving major domestic problems 
are often found at home. 

The passive model is especially well suited to Amer- 
ica in the post-cold war world for three principal rea- 
sons. First, although the proliferation of shared global 
problems does indeed increase the need for cooperation 
among nations, the main question that all governments 
still face is, “Cooperation on whose terms?” The increas- 
ing diversity of the post-cold war world reduces the 
odds that negotiated solutions to these problems will 
always be to America’s liking. Nor will new global rules 


or institutions by themselves do the job. As in any bar- 
gaining situation, if the United States wants American 
preferences to prevail, it must bring material power to 
the negotiating table. Second, the likelihood of contin- 
uing tension and conflict among nations makes strate- 
gic and economic freedom of action vitally important to 
preserve. Augmenting economic strength is the key to 
enhancing national self-reliance. 

The third reason flows from the instability heightened 
by the cold wars end. A world even less predictable than 
the cold war world is emerging. As Colin Powell, the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, remarked after the 
Gulf war, “Tve been chairman for 18 months...and I’ve 
had...six opportunities to use the armed forces of the 
United States and no one had predicted them 18 months 
and one day ago.” And in a world where events and 
problems are less predictable, the first and foremost need 
of countries will be to increase their options in order to 
plan for the greatest number of contingencies. Strength 
and wealth will be no guarantee of successfully dealing 
with unpredictability, but there are no guarantees against 
the unknown and the unknowable. The only certainty 
is that strong and wealthy countries will have more and 
better options than those that are weak and poor. 


BUSH’S FOREIGN POLICY RECORD 

In its most important respects, Bush's foreign policy 
has been a case study in the activist model. As during 
the cold war, the hallmark of his policy has been an 
emphasis on manipulating established international rela- 
tionships and developing new ones. The president has 
made the exercise of American leadership in interna- 
tional organizations and military alliances the corner- 
stone of his vision of a historically unprecedented, 
fundamentally benign “new world order.” He has tried 
to wield American political and military clout within the 
alliances to which the United States belongs in order to 
achieve gains on the economic front—especially in 
trade. He has viewed foreign policy spectaculars as sub- 
stitutes for urgently needed domestic reforms. Indeed, 
the president has regularly trumpeted foreign policy and 
world leadership as the country’s best hope not only for 
security and prosperity, but social and spiritual health as 
well. In the presidents words, “[I]f we strive to engage 
in the world that beckons us, then and only then will 
America be true to all that is best in us.” As during the 
cold war, the United States under Bush has pursued a 
policy of neglect toward the maintenance of American 
economic strength and economic sovereignty. As a 
result, both are considerably weaker today than they 
were four years ago. Consider Bush's approaches toward 
four leading items on the foreign policy agenda: Soviet- 
related issues; relations with Western Europe and Japan; 
oil and the Persian Gulf; and the long-term health of the 
national economy. 

The administration’s obsession with relationships is 
nowhere more evident than in its dealings with the 
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Soviet Union and whatever it is turning into. The estab- 
lishment of a working relationship with a contained, chas- 
tened Soviet leadership had been a driving ambition of 
American foreign policy since the onset of the cold war. 
But the conflicting interests responsible for the East-West 
rivalry prevented the development of rules that could mod- 
erate either countrys behavior independent of power real- 
ities 


Like its predecessor, the Bush administration inter- , 


preted Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev's revolution in 
Soviet foreign policy as the first serious movement toward 
such a relationship. By mid-1990, however, when Gor- 
bachev almost unconditionally acquiesced in German uni- 
fication, it was clear that the Soviet Union was 
surrendering to the West, not voluntarily converting to its 
diplomatic norms. In other words, while the administra- 
tion focused on Soviet changes that made partnership 
desirable in the American view, it ignored the changes that 
also made it unnecessary. 

The United States had little reason to deal extensively 
with an ideologically congenial, terminally ill Soviet Union. 
Nonetheless, the administration engaged in endless 
debates about Gorbachev's prospects for survival; won- 
dered whether to side with the center or the republics, thus 
with Gorbachev or Russian leader Boris Yeltsin; negotiated 
with Moscow on winding down regional proxy conflicts 
the Soviet Union was no longer willing or able to wage; 
tried to drag the Soviet Union back into a Middle East 
diplomatic goose chase it had plainly tired of; and labored 
to sell Congress and the public an approach to Soviet eco- 
nomic aid that by its own admission was unaffordable. 

Meanwhile, it made no major progress in protecting the 
United States against the most threatening aspect of the 
Soviet Unions death—the possibility that nuclear weapons 
might be used in a Soviet civil war or a renegade strike out- 
side Soviet borders—even though the non-Russian 
republics have promised to dismantle their arsenals over 
several years. 

The activist model and the mirage of relationship-build- 
ing have also shaped America’s policies toward its major 
treaty allies—the Western European countries and Japan— 
and in particular its policies aimed at dealing with the eco- 
nomic tensions among them that the end of the cold war 
has intensified. Despite meager and steadily diminishing 
returns (largely because the United States has been reluc- 
tant to antagonize valuable cold war allies over mere eco- 
nomic matters), recent American presidents have insisted 
that serving as the industrialized world’s protector was 
America’s best guarantee of keeping those key foreign mar- 
kets open to American goods and securing allied support 
for United States international economic positions. 

Today, of course, the American security guarantee is 
much less valuable—witess regular defiance by Germany 
of United States wishes that it lower interest rates, the Euro- 
pean Community’s (EC’s) stubborn opposition to Wash- 
ington’s proposals for liberalizing world trade in agricultural 
products, and Japans growing annoyance with seemingly 


endless American “nagging” about Japanese trade practices. 
Still, faith persists in the efficacy of political and military 
clout in achieving international economic objectives. In 
fact, as the president told a New York audience in Febru- 
ary 1991, the renewed credibility of the United States after 
the Gulf war victory would make economic negotiations 
with Japan and Germany considerably easier. 

Regarding Europe—where slow American economic 
growth, a weak dollar, and improving American product 
quality have generated a large trade surplus for now—the 
United States seems intent on forging a “New Atlanticism,” 
as Secretary of State James Baker 3d called it in a Decem- 
ber 1989 speech. The basic idea is to win the United States 
a seat at the EC table in order to ensure that American 
interests are not ignored as the continent moves toward a 
single, integrated market. In addition, Washington is hop- 
ing that Germany will remain a decisive liberal, free-trade 
voice in European councils. 

Regarding Japan, Bush has continued the policy of crit- 
icizing “unfair” Japanese trade practices, pressing for 
“open” markets, and negotiating the liberalization of the 
Japanese economy and Japanese society. The role assigned 
to American military power in this scheme of things was 
made clear from the original purpose of the president’ lat- 
est trip to Asia: reaffirming the value of the fundamentally 
unequal United States—Japanese alliance in the post-cold 
war world. 

Tightly linked to—in fact largely responsible for—this 
approach toward the allies and toward trade negotiations 
is the administrations wariness of domestic reform. Bush's 
long-favored proposal for a capital gains tax cut seems 
inadequate even to the president and his advisers. Witness 
the slew of new, quick-fix economic recovery measures 
contained in the latest State of the Union message. More 
ambitious ideas would bring the administration danger- 
ously close to an “industrial policy,” government inter- 
vention in the economy to which it is ideologically 
opposed. ~ 

Continued pressure on the allies and market-opening 
trade agreements are still seen as holding out the promise 
of enhancing American economic competitiveness while 
preserving laissez-faire economic doctrine. The presidents 
clear swerve in the direction of managed trade reveals an 
impatience with the laissez-faire approach. But as made 
clear by the results of the Japan trip, either many kinks 
remain to be ironed out in the new approach, or even more 
basic changes are needed. 

Another key element of the administration's policies 
toward Europe and Japan has been underscored by the 
Persian Gulf war: Americans expectations that a new inter- 
national collective security structure can be financed 
through greater burden-sharing by the allies. Yet in this 
dimension, too, success is highly uncertain. The coalition 
opposing Iraqi President Saddam Hussein was skillfully 
assembled and held fast. Many countries contributed either 
money or forces or both, and all of America’s combat costs 
are likely to be recouped. At the same time, Germany and 
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Japan, America’s economically strongest allies, gave very 
reluctantly. Their hesitation bespeaks not cowardice, but 
differences between their interests and America’s. 

Given the differing geographies, economies, and histo- 
ries of these countries, these divergences are not surpris- 
ing. But they will surely undermine future collective 
security operations, especially if the allies insist on shar- 
ing power as well as the financial burden. The administra- 
tion has understandably tried to define the issue of 
differing interests out of existence, emphasizing how well 
collective security worked this time and how many com- 
mon interests bind the industrialized West. But it has not 
been confident enough to consider seriously yielding 
America’s traditional leadership prerogatives and dealing 
with allies as true equals. 

The Gulf war also ranks with trade policy as the lead- 
ing example of Bush’s evident determination to solve 
domestic problems through less reliable and only superfi- 
cially efficient foreign policies. There can be little doubt 
now that the war was fought primarily for oil, and the 
president deserves credit for recognizing the intolerable 
consequences of Iraqi control of the Gulf’s vast reserves. 
Yet America’s need to fight for Gulf oil—or to be greatly 
concerned about this geographically remote, culturally 
alien, turbulent region at all—represents a massive and 
continuing strategic failure. 

Contrary to the conventional wisdom, the United States 
depends on Persian Gulf oil not because Americans are 
unusually selfish or because the United States political sys- 
tem is gridlocked, but by choice—because of a mistaken 
strategic calculation. Because the production price of Per- 
sian Gulf oil is low, American leaders have viewed this oil 
as a bargain. Yet this calculation ignores the multibillion- 
dollar annual costs of the military forces needed to defend 
the region—first from the Soviet Union and then from 
local aggressors. It ignores the similar price of winning 
regional friends with foreign aid. And it ignores the immea- 
surable costs to the domestic economy of volatile Gulf oil 
prices and uncertain supplies. These costs push up the real 
price paid by American taxpayers for Gulf oil by factors of 
three and four even in peacetime—to levels higher than 
estimates for many available alternative fuel sources cur- 
rently dismissed as uneconomical. 

Asa result, nearly 20 years after the first Middle East oil 
shocks, America is still heavily reliant on Gulf oil, and 
measures to reduce this reliance are clearly on the admin- 
istration’s back burner. The administration apparently 
believes that it is better to continue fighting wars for 
“cheap” Gulf oil—perhaps next time against nuclear- 
armed regional aggressors—than to develop domestic 
alternatives or diversify foreign sources of supply. 


A FALTERING ECONOMIC BASE 

Finally, Bushs record on maintaining American eco- 
nomic strength, which is the foundation of any successful 
foreign policy, passive or active, approaches the disas- 
trous. Especially troublesome is the administration's 


apparent indifference to the decay of America’s wealth- 
creating capabilities. The high-technology, pharmaceuti- 
cal, and other advanced sectors of the economy generate 
the biggest bang for each investment buck in terms of 
productivity growth, potential for creating high-paying 
jobs, export growth, the spillover effects of research and 
development, and other criteria. 

The administration’s macroeconomic policy has pro- 
duced the largest peacetime federal budget deficits in 
American history, surpassing the previous Reagan-era 
highs both in absolute terms and as a share of GNP. As a 
result, enormous new pressures have been put on the 
country’s already inadequate savings rate. Moreover, the 
across-the-board capital gains tax cut on which the 
administration is fixated will do little to promote pro- 
ductive investment in plant and equipment (as opposed 
to purchases of fine art and real estate). Consequently, 
Washington has let four more years pass without enact- 
ing the kinds of measures that can boost productivity 
growth rates that still lag behind world standards in most 
key industries. These might include targeted tax breaks 
for economically strategic industries, expanded public 
spending on high-tech infrastructure, more federal sup- 
port for developing manufacturing processes, and rigor- 
ous performance requirements for foreign direct 
investment in American industry. 

The alarming industrial and technological decline that 
characterized the Reagan years marks the Bush years as 
well. Since 1980, the United States has lost global preemi- 
nence in semiconductors, semiconductor manufacturing 
equipment, electronic ceramic packaging, high-resolution 
displays, most commercialization and production systems 
(such as flexible manufacturing systems), and many pro- 
cess technologies (such as robotics and precision machin- 
ery). America has not gained ground in a single critical 
technology or product during this period. And in a world 
of predatory industrial competitors, the president still 
insists that the “magic of the marketplace” will eventually 
turn things around. 

Without the sound, long-term economic growth that 
only pace-setting productivity growth and technological 
innovation can bring, Americans will find it excruciatingly 
difficult to field a first-class military, generate the financ- 
ing for their still ambitious foreign policy agenda, or retain 
decisive control over their economic and ultimately their 
strategic destiny. This problem has a political dimension 
as well. Without growth and continually rising living stan- 
dards, Americans will never be willing to pay the taxes 
needed to simultaneously close the federal budget gap, 
fund pressing domestic needs, and support essential for- 
eign policy initiatives. 

The challenges and opportunities before America today 
are so great and so complex that no one person, or even 
one administration, can reasonably be expected to have all 
the answers. At this fateful moment in its history, however, 
this democracy could certainly use more help from its 
elected leaders in asking the right questions. 
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The Constrained Presidency 
of George Bush 


BY GILLIAN PEELE 


y any standard the challenges that have con- 
B fronted George Bush since his presidential inau- 

guration in January 1989 have been highly 
unusual. The breakup of the Soviet Union and the col- 
lapse of communism in Europe, while clearly signaling a 
triumph for American values, called for a complete 
rethinking of the assumptions on which the foreign and 
strategic policies of the United States and its North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) allies had been 
based for four decades. In addition to the uncommonly 
strenuous demands that this has placed on the presi- 
dent's leadership, the period also included a major mili- 
tary conflict in the Persian Gulf in early 1991 that drew 
heavily on the president's skill in mobilizing domestic 
and international support. 

The extent to which the Bush presidency has risen to 
meet these challenges cannot be fully assessed yet; it is 
worth bearing in mind how different the historical ver- 
dict on Bush's predecessors has been from that of their 
contemporary commentators. But two features stand out 
in the record of the Bush administration thus far. The 
first is a degree of caution and pragmatism in policy- 
making that has precluded disaster but at the same time 
has not encouraged bold initiatives. The second is a curi- 
ous incapacity to state what either the president himself 
or his presidency stands for or to impart a clear sense of 
direction to American policy. 

The inability to communicate the administration's 
intentions and purposes is something more than Bush's 
failure to match President Ronald Reagan’s expertise 
with the media, although this president certainly has not 
achieved Reagan's level of personal communication. 
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(Bush clearly has to be coached by advisers such as 
Roger Ailes in the more theatrical aspects of presiden- 
tial addresses; he is, however, more at home than Rea- 


` gan was with press conferences.) 


The failure to articulate policy seems to represent a 
degree of policy incoherence or fragmentation that has 
inevitably made communication difficult with the Amer- 
ican public and the world at large. Indeed, the White 
House admission that there was a failure of communi- 
cation in the early stages of the Gulf crisis shows that 
the fault operates at a deeper level than the organization 
of the administration's publicity machine, and perhaps 
has more to do with coordination within the White 
House. 

The cautious pragmatism of the Bush presidency has 
perhaps been most evident in the handling of foreign 
and defense policies. But on domestic issues Bush has 
also adopted a highly reactive rather than an assertive 
strategy. He sends out mixed signals about the kind of 
America he would like to build, veering between a con- 
solidation of Reaganism, with its cuts in social programs 
and its benefits for business and the affluent, and his 
own vision of a “kinder, gentler” society. Although this 
approach was compatible with the political realities of 
divided. government—the control of Congress by the 
Democrats and the presidency by a Republican—it 
became increasingly inadequate as the recession and 
other domestic problems came to dominate the Ameri- 
can political agenda. 

The fall in the president's ratings in opinion polls 
beginning in the summer of 1991 indicated American 
voter dissatisfaction with his performance on the econ- 
omy. By early 1992, Bush’s domestic record seemed to 
satisfy no one, an especially ominous sign in an election 
year, The challenge from political commentator Patrick 
Buchanan, who won more than 30 percent of the vote 
in the New Hampshire Republican primary in mid- 
February, is evidence of Bush's failure to retain the sup- 
port of the Republican right wing. It also shows the 
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existence of general opposition to the president because 
of the economic situation. 

Yet against this rather negative picture of the Bush 
administration one must place some highly positive 
achievements, although these were largely in the field of 
arms control and built on the work of the previous 
administration. And it must be remembered that, 
although Bush won the presidency decisively in 1988, 
his mandate to govern was somewhat overshadowed by 
three legacies that have shaped his handling of his pres- 
idency, especially on domestic matters. Two of them— 
the ideological inheritance of Reaganism and the 
structural problems of the federal budget deficit—were 
arguably not of Bush’s own making. The third—the 
legacy of the 1988 presidential campaign—was his 
responsibility. Bush’s campaign against Massachusetts 
Governor Michael Dukakis revealed the extent to which 
Bush, so far from being the “wimp” he was sometimes 
accused of being, was capable of playing the most ruth- 
less politics. 


BUSH AND THE CONSERVATIVES 

The two terms Reagan served between 1981 and 
1989 represented the high point of the Republican right. 
Although the right did not get everything it wanted from 
the Reagan administration, the mere election of a pres- 
ident who identified so closely with the conservative 
movement said much about the change in American 
public opinion since the 1970s. During that decade a 
self-conscious conservative movement exerted increas- 
ing influence through a range of academics, journalists, 
policy entrepreneurs (who organized coalitions of like- 
minded political action committees), think tanks, and 
pressure groups. Although the movement was diverse, 
certain common ideas ran through much of its thinking 
and came to affect the Reagan administration, especially 
in its early years. 

The movement was antigovernment, calling for a 
reduced role for the federal bureaucracy and a greater 
role for the free market. Its economic philosophy was 
founded on a combination of hostility to government 
spending and taxing and a belief that tax cuts would be 
self-financing. In foreign policy it was vigorously anti- 
Communist and insistent on increased defense spend- 
ing. The new American conservatism also had a 
distinctive approach to social issues, reflecting both its 
awareness of the concerns of many newly articulate 
forces in society—including conservative religious 
groups—and its populist character. It was thus hostile 
to busing, affirmative action, and abortion, and favored 
the death penalty and the reintroduction of prayer in 
schools. 

Bush found it difficult to position himself in this 
strong ideological tide. Although as an adoptive Texan 
he could identify with some of the populist sentiments, 
he was also a quintessential establishment figure—a Yale 
graduate and the son of a Connecticut senator. He was 


a natural government insider, a pragmatist more able to 
sympathize with Washington's perspective than to urge 
its abolition. 

However, Bush should not be categorized as a “closet 
liberal” with a clear alternative philosophy to the ideas 
of the right. The difference between him and the Repub- 
lican right wing has been one of mood and style rather 
than ideology. Indeed, a rather rootless pragmatism has 
been a motif of Bush’s career in politics. As a senator, he 
voted against the Civil Rights Act of 1964 but for the 
Open Housing Act of 1968. Once he had accepted Rea- 
gan's invitation to become the vice presidential candi- 
date, and later as Reagan's vice president, Bush, the 
supreme pragmatist, had to identify with Reagan. 

Bush also knew that if he wished to succeed Reagan 
he could not antagonize the Republican right, which 
already regarded him with suspicion. During the 1980s, 
therefore, he moved to the right on a range of issues, 
including abortion. At the same time, Bush needed to 
establish his own character and his own priorities in 
government, especially given indications that the high- 
water mark of the new American conservatism had 
passed by 1988. 

All politicians are to some extent chameleons, and 
perhaps American politicians have to be more 
chameleon-like than most as they endeavor to appeal to 
a variety of conflicting interests. The problem for Bush 
has been not so much his need to send mixed signals to 
different segments of the Republican party and the elec- 
torate during his campaign for the nomination and the 
presidency, but rather the doubts his behavior has raised 
about whether there is in fact a real set of values or poli- 
cies that he wishes to promote. The tactics in a sense 
had become the substance. 


OTHER BAGGAGE 

Bush's second inheritance from Reagan was inti- 
mately connected with his predecessor's conservative 
strategy of tax cuts and increased defense expenditures. 
The United States budget deficit skyrocketed during the 
eight years of the Reagan presidency; by the end of 1988 
almost one-third of the government's annual revenues 
went toward servicing the federal debt. The implications 
of the deficit were daunting for Bush. Whatever initia- 
tives he might want to pursue, the shortage of additional 
revenues would inevitably limit them. Moreover, as pres- 
ident, Bush was likely to be in constant conflict with a 
Democratic Congress that would have its own spending 
priorities—oriented toward domestic programs rather 
than defense—and would urge on the president the 
politically unpopular course of raising taxes. 

The legacy of the 1988 presidential race highlighted 
and exacerbated Bush’ difficulties, embittering his early 
relations with Congress. Whether by personal prefer- 
ence or as a result of advice from strategists such as his 
campaign chairman, Lee Atwater, Bushs campaign was 
generally considered both vicious and vacuous. Its 


emphasis on symbolic issues, like the recitation of the 
Pledge of Allegiance in schools, and its use of racially 
suspect advertising, such as the Willie Horton ad to 
depict the Republicans’ strong position on crime, 
seemed cynical when there were real issues to be 
addressed—not least the budget deficit. Bush won with 
54 percent of the popular vote, but the Republicans lost 
one seat in the Senate and three in the House. Although 
the difference was not great, the 101st Congress was 
marginally more Democratic than its predecessor. 
Congress’s attitude toward Bush at the beginning of 
his administration was thus by no means friendly. 
Indeed, legislative-executive relations could have taken 
the antagonistic path blazed by the 100th Congress of 
1987-1988, when a weakened President Reagan faced a 
‘Democratic leadership determined to press its own 
wide-ranging agenda on issues from the budget and civil 
rights to policy toward Nicaragua. However, the removal 
of House Speaker Jim Wright (D-Tex.) as a result of a 
financial scandal, and a change of leadership in the Sen- 
ate early in Bush's term weakened Congress’ capacity to 
provide an alternative agenda to the presidents. 


BUSH’S STYLE OF GOVERNMENT 

President Bush's style of governing sharply contrasts 
with his predecessors. Most notably, he is clearly anx- 
ious to be a “hands-on” president rather than one who 
devolves details to key Cabinet members and staff. His 
style is also geared more toward pragmatic management 
than ideological principle. 

Beyond the clear commitment to a presidency that is 
more deeply engaged in the routine tasks of govern- 
ment, the Bush administration has displayed little in the 
way of an overarching philosophy. Whereas the Reagan 
administration was given coherence by ideology and the 
crusading zeal of many of its secondary-level appointees, 
the Bush administration was formed without guiding 
principles or even much preparation for the transition. 
Bushs appointments underscore his preference for work- 
‘ing with close friends. This tendency has been particu- 
larly marked in foreign policy; James A. Baker 3d, a 
‘long-time and close associate, was named secretary of 
‘state. The emphasis on expertise in government—evi- 
enced by such appointments as Brent Scowcroft’s as 
national security adviser—reflects the pragmatic element 
in Bushs character and signals the president's lack of 


sympathy for hard-line ideological appointments in for- - 


eign policy. It also confirms Bush’s preference for Wash- 
ington “insiders” who know their way around the 
system. 

Bush the pragmatist did keep some lines to the 
Republican right wing open by appointing Jack Kemp 
secretary of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and New Hampshire Governor John 
Sununu chief of staff. Sununu was to become one of the 
major causes of friction in the Bush administration and 
with Congress. He was replaced as chief of staff in 1991 
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but his tenure had caused personal embarrassment to 
the president. The Sununu appointment can in part be 
explained by a campaign debt to Sununu and by an 
underestimation of his abrasiveness. But it places a ques- 
tion mark over Bush’s judgment. 

The early appointments Bush made underlined his 
capacity to combine a respect for expertise with personal 
errors of judgment. Apart from Sununu, there was Bushs 
seemingly maladroit choice of young and undistin- 
guished Indiana Senator Dan Quayle as his running 


. mate and the debilitating controversy over the nomina- 


tion of former Texas Senator John Tower as secretary of 
defense, which Bush was forced to withdraw. His sub- 
Cabinet appointments were also less carefully chosen 
than might have been expected. The choice of William 
Lucas to head the Civil Rights Division of the Justice 
Department, for example, was insensitive; Lucas was 
rejected by the Senate Judiciary Committee on the 
grounds that he lacked legal training and had doubtful 
civil rights credentials. : 

Perhaps any president, faced with so many appoint- 
ments to fill, is bound to make mistakes or to allow 
some errors to slip by. What is peculiar to Bush's case is 
the spectacular nature of some of the lapses, and how, 
when the decision was one in which Bush was person- 
ally involved (as in the case of Quayle, Sununu, and 
Tower), political misjudgments were likely to occur. 

One final feature of Bush’s conception of the presi- 
dency became clear early on—that foreign policy rather 
than domestic policy was likely to absorb the lion's share 
of his attention. Foreign affairs are inevitably going to 
appeal more to a president in Bush’s situation than 
domestic matters. Domestically, presidential initiative 
has been fettered by the federal deficit and by Congress; 
in the international arena the president has had more 
autonomy. Moreover, Bush's preceding career as direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence, among other posts, made it 
probable that foreign affairs would claim much of his 
energies. 

Presidential preference for foreign policy over domes- 
tic matters is one thing; whether it is better to cloak it 
more than Bush did is an open question. His neglect of 
the home front was to return to haunt the president in 
his third year in office, when the effects of his foreign 
policy achievements had been assimilated and the coun- 
try was demanding action to cope with the recession. 


BUSH AND FOREIGN POLICY 

Critics of Reagan's ideologically based foreign policy 
welcomed Bush as a president whose background would 
enable him to take a more balanced approach to areas of 
enduring American interest, and this has to some extent 
proved to be the case. In the treatment of Latin Ameri- 
can issues, greater understanding of the problems of the 
region has replaced the mission to eradicate commu- 
nism that dominated the Reagan administration. From 
the perspective of other NATO allies the American 
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administration may seem in safer hands than under Rea- 
gan, although the personal relationship between Reagan 
and British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher had been 
valued by her government. (The British opposition 
Labour party disliked both Thatchers and Reagan's styles 
of diplomacy and apparently thought the United States 
under Reagan was a greater threat to world peace than 
the Soviet Union.) 

However, Bush's approach to foreign policy has on 
occasion seemed overly pragmatic, both in the sense of 
being unprincipled and in the sense of being too willing 
to allow events to shape the administration's agenda. 
Bush's handling of policy toward China, for example, 
occasioned controversy after the Tiananmen Square 
massacre of June 1989. Humanitarian concerns and 
protests ran a clear second to Bush's long-term goal of 
maintaining links with the People’s Republic. Whether 
this reflected a failure of imagination on the part of the 
president or was a commendable refusal to let short- 
term shocks deflect American determination to build 
better relationships with China is open to debate. The 
important point is the extent to which it demonstrates 
that not only is Bushs foreign policy different in charac- 
ter from Reagan's ideologically motivated policies, but 
that it is also skeptical about appeals to moral values and 
human rights. The style has more in common with the 
approach to foreign policy under President Richard 
Nixon and Secretary of State Henry Kissinger than to 
that under either Presidents Jimmy Carter or Ronald 
Reagan. 

Initially, the Bush administration also did not seem 
to grasp the magnitude of the changes overtaking East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union, and it played little part 
in them. Instead of providing leadership, the first 
months of the Bush administration were devoted to a 
review of foreign policy that precluded new initiatives. 

Although the administration was slow to engage in 
negotiations with the Soviet Union on arms control, this 
was probably more the result of an inherent caution in 
the Bush administrative style than of skepticism about 
the need for dialogue. Indeed, the administration came 
to office fully aware that the United States budget deficit 
(as well as the Soviet Union’s economic difficulties) 
pointed in the direction of détente. 

Once the administration accepted the need for nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union, however, solid progress 
was made across a range of strategic and economic 
issues, including the Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 
(START), which was signed last year. The progress that 
occurred despite an unpromising beginning owed much 
to Bush's and Secretary of State Bakers personal diplo- 
matic skills. However, after Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev lost influence following the August 1991 
coup attempt by Communist party hard-liners, the Bush 
administration again seemed to take time to adjust to 
the new situation. 

The absence of clear long-term policy objectives was 


evident from the uncertainty over the extent to which 
the United States should involve itself in economic sup- 
port of the countries of Eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union. How far should American aid be extended 
to these newly democratized countries? In part the 
answer was affected by the limited amount of money 
available, but the Bush administration also appeared 
unclear about American objectives. The indecision 
seemed even more peculiar when placed alongside a 
much stronger determination by European members of 
NATO to promote economic recovery and political sta- 
bility in the newly reformed Eastern bloc. 

The Bush presidency has been explicit about its will- 
ingness to use force to achieve its objectives. Yet in nei- 
ther the invasion of Panama in 1989 nor the Persian 
Gulf war was it always entirely clear that Bush and his 
advisers had worked through their military and strate- 
gic goals. In Panama (where Operation Just Cause 
secured the capture of strongman General Manuel Nor- 
iega), the deployment of American troops appeared 
more a short-term, aggressive but cosmetic reaction than 
a move that would either help stem the drug trade asso- 
ciated with Noriega or improve the long-term prospects 
for political stability in Panama. 

Bush's willingness to engage in military action was 
tested again in August 1990, when Iraq invaded Kuwait. 
The diplomatic and military operations against Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein brought out the strengths 
and weaknesses of the Bush presidency. Among the 
strengths must be numbered a careful attention to inter- 
national opinion and the highly competent construction 
of a multinational coalition against Saddam. The mili- 
tary campaign by coalition troops under American com- 
mand, which forced Iraq out of Kuwait in six weeks, was 
also conducted with skill and efficiency. 

Against this must be set the lack of clarity in identi- 
fying American war objectives, and perhaps an earlier 
diplomatic failure to make clear that the United States 
would resist aggression by Iraq against its neighbors. As 
in the 1982 conflict between Britain and Argentina over ` 
the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands, the failure to send clear 
signals about the response to aggression appears to have 
been an important contributing factor in the Persian 
Gulf war. And once the glow of victory was over there 
was much criticism of the real achievements of the exer- 
cise. Kuwaiti sovereignty had been restored but the deci- 
sion not to continue the war until Saddam was deposed 
meant that the underlying cause of instability in the 
region remained. 


THE DOMESTIC RECORD 

Bush initially may have thought he could separate 
domestic and foreign policy concerns, but he was to 
learn rather painfully that the ability to act decisively 
abroad is dependent on the state of the economy at 
home. Constrained by the budget deficit and by the 
need to compromise with the Democrats, Bush resorted 


to two tactics that naturally suited his style of govern- 
ment and, more cynically, fitted a situation in which fed- 
eral resources were not available. 

One tactic was to highlight crucial issues of concern 
and to promote what seemed like presidentially inspired 
initiatives on them; however, whether because of finan- 
cial constraints or lack of political will, these initiatives 
often seemed to fizzle out. Thus there was the much 
heralded presidential address on drugs that featured a 
bag of cocaine specially acquired for the purpose. There 
was also the education summit called by the president 
to focus on the problem of declining standards in the 
schools and the relationship between educational 
achievement and America’s economic competitiveness. 
In both cases the governments ability to follow through 
with adequately funded programs was limited, although 
some money was made available for an antidrug pro- 
gram. In educational policy, it was always clear that 
however much publicity the federal government gave 
the issue, the real effort would have to come from the 
states, 

A second Bush tactic has been to negotiate and com- 
promise with Congress. This has produced some major 
legislation, including a new Clean Air Act in 1990 and 
a new Civil Rights Act signed last November, which was 
designed to remedy the restrictive effects of eight 
Supreme Court decisions on affirmative action, mostly 
from 1989. 

That Bush was prepared to compromise over legisla- 
tion undercutting the first fruits of a conservative 
Supreme Court was itself indicative of the presidents 
instinctive pragmatism. So too was his decision to veto, 
in the run-up to the 1990 midterm elections, the first 
version of the latter civil rights bill. (Affirmative action 
was thought to be unpopular in the South and with Rea- 
gan Democrats.) By 1991, however, after much negoti- 
ation between the White House and civil rights 
groups—and internal wrangling in the administration— 
a bill Bush could sign was produced. Passage did not 
end the dispute, however, as different interpretations 
were put on the law and White House Counsel C. Boy- 
den Gray issued a draft policy statement banning the use 
of racial preferences in federal hiring that seemed to con- 
tradict the spirit of the new legislation. (The draft was 
later disowned by the administration.) 

` The presidents ideological dilemma over taxes was 
even tougher than the one over civil rights. Bush’s cam- 
paign commitment to impose “no new taxes” was 
rescinded, to the fury of the right, as the president lost 
out to Congress in the 1990 battle over the budget. 
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However, the concerns of the Republican right have 
been submerged by a much more widespread unhappi- 
ness in the country over Bush's general neglect of the 
domestic scene and over the impact of the economy's 
prolonged sluggishness. i 


ÎN THE BALANCE 

The American presidency is a unique and complex 
institution. Any assessment of a president must take into 
account both the personal attributes brought to the job 
and how well the president used the resources of the 
office to meet the international and domestic challenges 
facing the country at the time. It must also attempt to 
weigh the institutional legacy—whether the presidency 
was left stronger or weaker by the person who held it. 

The personal resources Bush brought to the presi- 
dency centered primarily on an openness to negotiation 
and a commitment to pragmatism. The political and 
economic situation in which Bush has found himself has 
limited the scope for initiatives and placed a premium 
on strategic negotiation and bargaining. Although such 
a scenario would be frustrating to a president with a dif- 
ferent political agenda, there is no evidence that this 
somewhat constrained presidency has distressed Bush. 
Indeed, it is one that suits his managerial instincts and 
talents. 

On the issue of whether his presidency has lived up 
to the opportunity to create a new world order, two 
observations seem apposite. First, the complexity of the 
events that have occurred during his administration 
inevitably have counseled caution rather than creativity. 
Second, although the leadership and imagination exer- 
cised by the United States in international affairs over 
the last four years has disappointed some, there are solid 
achievements to record. 

Finally, the conduct of the Gulf war emphasized the 
limitations on both presidential prerogatives and con- 
gressional powers in such situations. Under the War 
Powers Act, Bush had to inform Congress and receive 
resolutions of support before he could initiate military 
action. Congress, although it could have used its con- 
stitutional powers to preclude such action, would have 
been politically ill advised to challenge the presidential 
decision. 

Ultimately, the Bush presidency has to be seen in the 
context of a system that encourages deadlock and in 
which the responsibilities of the chief executive are too 
great for any single individual. George Bushs mixed per- 
formance as president in the 1990s may deserve 
applause rather than condemnation. E 
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Removing the Impediments to 


Economic Recovery 
BY E GERARD ADAMS 


he recession, does not seem to be fading away. 
| Bankruptcies have shaken airlines, banks, and 
department stores, and manufacturers may be 
next. Most critically from a political perspective, the 
average American has seen his or her living standard 
erode. Consumer confidence has sagged as some people 
are finding a middle-class life-style difficult to maintain, 
and others are unable even to come close to one. Belat- 
edly, President George Bush and his advisers have real- 
ized that something needs to be done about the 
economy. 

The recession, which began in 1990, was the first in 
more than eight years. Before its appearance, the econ- 
omy had experienced its longest period of uninterrupted 
growth since statistics have been kept on it. On the sur- 
face, that seems quite an accomplishment. But many 
economists have argued that this growth was achieved 
by overstimulating the economy through tax cuts, pub- 
lic deficits, and private debt expansion. This had serious 

‘implications for the economic slowdown that began to 
show signs in 1989 and finally became a full-fledged 
recession in the latter half of 1990. 

As can be seen from the chart on page 157, real gross 
domestic product (GDP) declined during the last quar- 
ter of 1990 and the first quarter of 1991, and then 
resumed a modest recovery path during the remainder 
of 1991. Industrial production showed a considerably 
sharper drop, and there were also declines in the service 
industries, particularly transportation, finance, commu- 
nications, and retail trade. Unemployment rose from 5.3 
percent to 7 percent, totaling some 2 million people. But 
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the recession resulted in a reduction of the inflation rate 
from more than 5 percent in 1990 to 3.9 percent at the 
end of 1991. 

Why then has there been so much concern about the 
recession, which some have described as the worst since 
the 1930s? While that is an exaggeration, it is apparent 
that this recession is somewhat different from its prede- 
cessors. First, it has had sharp local effects in, for exam- 
ple, New England and New York City. Second, it has ` 
affected not only blue-collar workers but also white-col- 
lar employees. And last, it has not been followed by the 
rapid recovery that has characterized other postwar 
recessions. Republican politicians, in particular, had 
hoped that the economy would recover quickly and 
would be in full swing by the time of the November 
elections. That does not appear likely. On the contrary, 
there is evidence of a renewed slowdown, a possible 
“double dip.” 

This is no ordinary recession, after all. Although it 
bears some of the earmarks of the usual postwar busi- 
ness cycle—first a slowdown in residential construction, 
then a temporary drop in fixed business investment— 
recovery is not simply a matter of rebuilding depleted 
inventories. The balance sheets of businesses and indi- 
viduals show more net debt than net assets, The econ- 
omy’s failure to rebound in large part reflects the 
excesses of the preceding decade of excessive public and 
private indebtedness. A shakeout was long overdue. 
Many firms—first in the energy sector, then in com- 
mercial real estate, and finally in department stores and 
some manufacturing companies—have been unable to 
repay their debts. 

The recession has also had far-reaching implications 
for the nation’s financial system, leading to commercial 
bank and savings and loan failures, and causing finan- 
cial institutions to limit credit. Interest rates have 
declined, and the availability of credit for investment 
purposes remains curtailed. During 1991, the forecasts 
of a quick recovery were disproved. 


Nevertheless, most forecasters like the WEFA Group, 
which uses the Wharton Econometric model, are still bet- 
ting on a recovery later in 1992 (see the table on page 
158). Interest rates have come down, inflation has eased, 
and oil prices have dropped. The dollar exchange rate has 
declined to more competitive levels. All these factors sug- 
gest renewed growth, with GDP growing about 1.5 percent 
in 1992 and rising roughly 3 percent per year thereafter. 
But even this modest growth will require the stimulus of 
at least a temporary tax reduction. And its continuation 
greatly depends on the economic health of other major 
countries, including Japan and the European Community 
members, which are on the verge of a slowdown. 


THE “CATCHING-UP” PROCESS 

The American economy, however, suffers from a prob- 
lem that is more serious than a temporary interruption in 
growth: the rate of growth itself has slowed. Since 1965, 
GDP in the United States has increased only 2.8 percent 
annually.! Relative to other industrial countries this is a 
weak performance, but all industrial countries (except 

` the newly industrialized economies of Southeast Asia) 

" have grown more slowly in recent years. Some observers 
argue that slow growth is associated with maturity and 
that the current situation is a demonstration of the 
“catching-up” process. The United States reached the sta- 
tus of a mature postindustrial society first, and others are 
following in its footsteps. 

A different explanation for slowed growth appears when 
productivity growth is examined. One measure of produc- 
tivity, output per man-hour, is especially relevant as an indi- 

` cator of wages and real purchasing power. As the table on 
“page 160 shows, output per worker has been rising only 
_0.7 percent per year since 1965, which means that there 
has not been a visible improvement in living standards. As 
_ consumer aspirations have exceeded the economy's per- 
formance, Americans have become increasingly dissatisfied. 
' The economy’s productive power also depends on 
inputs of capital. Total factor productivity, which mea- 
“ sures improvements in economic efficiency, can be cal- 
-culated by combining inputs of labor and capital. Here 
' the figures are even more disappointing: TFP has been 
increasing in the United States less than 0.5 percent per 
- year during this period—much less rapidly than in other 
- countries, especially Japan. 
__ Other dimensions of American economic performance 
` reinforce the image of a troubled economy. The United 
States has increasingly become a service economy. Ser- 
` vices now account for almost 65 percent of GDP, while 


iSince 1965, the United States growth path has been com- 
paratively stable except for business cycle fluctuations. But 
growth was much more rapid in the previous 20 years, a time 
of recovery from war and depression. See W. Baumol, S. Black- 
_ man, and E. Wolff, Productivity and American Leadership: The 
` Long View (Cambridge: Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Press, 1989). 
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The 1990-1991 Business Cycle 
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manufacturing industry represents only 22 percent. In 
1965 the percentages were 59 percent and 28 percent 
respectively. The predominance of services is not a prob- 
lem in itself, but achieving productivity gains is much 
more difficult in the service sector than in the production 
of tangible goods. The shift from highly paid manufac- 
turing jobs to lower paid service employment has had 
adverse impact on income distribution, reducing earning 
opportunities for unskilled and low-skilled workers. 

The composition of trade has also changed drastically. 
The United States has become an exporter of primary 
products, agricultural goods, and basic commodities. 
Increasingly, not only are manufactured consumer prod- 
ucts imported but capital goods are as well. Regionally, 
growth has shifted from the industrial Midwest to the 
South and the West. There have also been problems in the 
“oil patch” of the Southwest, where it is becoming more 
difficult to find new oil reserves as petroleum fields are 
depleted. Moreover, dealing with pollution and waste 
clean up will increase costs even as economic growth is at 
a standstill. 


THE BUDGET DEFICIT, SAVINGS, AND INVESTMENT 

Economists have tried at length to explain the econ- 
omy’s slow growth. Some have related it to high energy 
costs—but the decline in energy costs in the 1980s did 
not seem to speed up productivity growth. Others have 
associated it with high defense spending—perhaps forth- 
coming reductions in the defense budget will help. And 
still others have related it to the government's budget 
deficits, low savings, and high interest rates. 

Ultimately, low productivity growth is probably asso- 
ciated with the relatively low rate of investment. Fixed 
domestic investment has accounted for only 15 percent 
of GDP in recent years, and grew only 2.59 percent per 
year from 1985 to 1990. This compares to Japan's invest- 
ment of 31 percent of GDP and Frances and Germanys 
21 percent. A lack of investment is particularly serious 
because of the interaction between investment and tech- 
nical progress: new machinery and equipment typically 
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use more advanced production technology, an impor- 
tant factor in promoting productivity. 

In the past decade the low level of private savings has 
been exacerbated by substantial dissaving by the gov- 
ernment. Federal government deficits mounted to some 
$150 billion during the 1980s and have resisted efforts 
to reduce them. Indeed, a full accounting, including 
expenditures on the Persian Gulf war and the cost of 
bailing out banks and savings and loans, would suggest 
a much larger deficit than is recorded in the national 
accounts statistics. The public-sector deficit, estimated 
at $254 billion in 1992, which is equal to approximately 
5 percent of GDP, more than offsets total personal sav- 
ings. Fortunately, a significant inflow of foreign capital 
has taken the place of domestic savings to provide capi- 
tal resources for the American economy. 

Can the large budget and trade deficits and high cap- 
ital inflows from abroad continue? It is improbable that 
the United States can continue to borrow its way out of 
domestic financial irresponsibility, and it is unlikely that 
such a drain on the rest of the world’s savings resources 
can be tolerated indefinitely. The deficits will gradually 
be reduced: the trade deficit through a readjustment of 
the exchange rate and slow economic growth, and the 
federal budget deficit through improved expenditure 
control and/or increased taxes. This assessment may 
seem optimistic, but most long-term forecasts assume 


2R. Vernon, “International Investment and International 
Trade in the Product Cycle,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
-vol. 80 (May 1966), pp. 190-207. The product life-cycle 
hypothesis says that sales of a new product will rise rapidly 
after it is introduced, grow to a point of maturity, and then 
decline as competitive products are introduced. 
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that the economy will partly achieve domestic fiscal and - 
external financial balance. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITIVENESS 


The United States trade balance was at its worst in 


` the mid-1980s when domestic demand was expariding 


rapidly and the dollar was at its peak. The balance of 
trade in goods and services went from approximate equi- 
librium in the 1970s to a deficit of more than $140 bil- 
lion in 1987. Since then, the trade deficit has been 
reduced, and exports of goods and services have grown 
somewhat more rapidly than imports. This change 
reflects the depreciation of the dollars exchange rate as 
well as slower economic growth in the United States. 
Nevertheless, substantial concerns remain. Bilateral trade 
deficits remain high, especially with Japan, and the com- 
position of American trade favors primary commodities 
and a few specialized goods like aircraft and computers. 
Even with an undervalued dollar, many American indus- 
tries no longer produce competitively in the world mar- 
ket, and are unlikely to do so in the near future. 

The problems of American industry in the interna- 
tional marketplace represent again as much a catching- 
up of foreign producers as a falling-behind of American 
enterprise. The growing competitiveness, first of Japan 
and then of the Asian “tigers”—Taiwan, South Korea, 
Singapore, and Hong Kong—is well described by the 
product life-cycle hypothesis, a classic idea now taking 
a new form.2 This hypothesis suggests that the compet- 
itive advantage of advanced countries like the United 
States is eroded as capital and technology transfers— 
many of them by multinational corporations—make it 
possible for countries at earlier stages of economic 
development to mass-produce goods for the American 
market. This is a better explanation of the foreign com- 


petition problem of the United States than the frequent 
emphasis on the inflexibility of American manufactur- 
ing enterprises.3 . 

The Asian developing economies began by compet- 
ing in primary goods, and then quickly turned to tex- 
tiles and other labor-intensive manufactures. Today they 
dominate the production of consumer electronics. Japan, 
the first country to follow this path, supplies the United 
States with automobiles and digitally controlled machin- 
ery, while South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, and, more 
recently, Thailand supply televisions, camcorders, per- 
sonal computers, and computer chips. The correspond- 
ing American industries have found it difficult to keep 
up. As the developing countries attain the capability to 
compete in high-quality consumer goods, their com- 
parative advantage in these products becomes insur- 
mountable because of low labor costs. (That is also the 
reason why labor unions are concerned about the entry 
of Mexico, a low-cost mass producer, into the proposed 
North American Free Trade Area.) 


FINDING SOLUTIONS IN AN ELECTION YEAR 

How to respond to the social and economic problems 
brought by the extended recession has become the cen- 
tral issue of the 1992 political campaign. The result has 
been not only the traditional disagreement between 
Democrats and Republicans, but massive splits within 
the two camps. 

The heart of the problem lies in the earlier noted fact 
that this is not simply an ordinary “inventory recession” 
like those that characterized earlier interruptions in.eco- 
nomic activity since World War II. Economic maturity, 
fading competitiveness, and a hangover of excessive debt 
from the 1980s all stand in the way of a rapid turn- 
around. ` 

Most of the policy remedies recommended to bring 
the economy out of recession reflect acceptance of the 
Keynesian demand-based paradigm: that the economy 
can be lifted out of recession by increasing spending. 
Fiscal or monetary policies are being advocated to stim- 
ulate demand and only incidentally to improve produc- 
tivity, even though the latter is clearly the economy's 
fundamental problem. 

On the conservative side, discussions on the econ- 
omy center on how willing the government should be 
to destabilize the budget further by increasing invest- 
ment tax credits and reducing the capital gains tax. 
Some other modest fiscal measures with political impact 
are also being considered, including a tax credit for first- 
time homebuyers. Cuts in defense spending might create 
some leeway—the so-called peace dividend could be 
used to offset tax cuts or increases in civilian expendi- 
tures. But many people have argued against using fiscal 





3Michael L. Dertouzos, Richard K. Lester, and Robert M. 
Solow, Made in America (New York: HarperCollins, 1990). 
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measures that would break the congressional “budget 
agreement” of the late 1980s. 

Liberal Democrats have been pushing for a more tra- 
ditional demand stimulus: additional income-tax deduc- 
tions that would give middle- and lower-income 
consumers additional funds. Others have been promot- 
ing increases in public investment spending as a way to 
stimulate the economy and provide needed improve- 
ments in infrastructure. 

Implementing fiscal and monetary policy is difficult, 
since the stimulus may not affect the economy quickly 
enough and it may operate after it is no longer needed— 
during the upswing of the business cycle. Fiscal policy 
calls for congressional decisions on spending or tax cuts 
that take a fairly long time to put into effect but once in 
place quickly stimulate economic activity. Monetary pol- 
icy, however, entails a short “inside” lag (that is, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board can determine policy quickly), but a 
long “outside” lag, in that once money is more abundant 
and interest rates have been reduced, it takes as long as a 
year before there is evidence of a stimulus to demand. For 
this reason, most economists long ago gave up on “fine- 
tuning” the economy to respond to the lessening of 
demand on a short-term basis and to keep the economy 
near a noninflationary growth path. 

Unfortunately, the Federal Reserve Board does not 
seem to have learned that lesson in 1990 and 1991. Board 
economists read the economic indicators from week to 
week. The responses of the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee to the current data were apparent after each meet- 
ing. When employment statistics showed a negative 
trend, the federal funds interest rate—the rate charged to 
banks for overnight loans—was tampered with immedi- 
ately. In late 1991, the Federal Reserve Board sharply 
reduced interest rates to prevent threatened fiscal action 
by Congress. This was not an effective way to handle pol- 
icy. The easing of interest rates came too late; the stimulus 
was administered after the economy was already mired 
in recession. Alan Greenspan, the Federal Reserve Board 
chairman, admitted to having erred in his appraisal of the 
economy six months earlier. Policy management requires 
a.continuous forward look, and the Board evidently did 
not trust its own forecasts. 

Timing considerations aside, it is difficult to resolve 
disputes over monetary and fiscal policy. The advantage 
of a monetary policy stimulus is that it does not have neg- 
ative budgetary implications, but when businessmen are 
pessimistic and have large unused production capacity, 
they hesitate to invest even if interest rates are favorable. 
Moreover, banks may be unwilling to extend credit to any 
but the most secure borrowers. Thus a monetary policy 
stimulus may not have much real economic impact dur- 
ing a recession. 

A demand-side expenditure or tax-cut stimulus 
would at least provide some needed temporary lift: $30 
billion of spending would, through the multiplier effect, 
translate into $50 billion of additional GDP an improve- 
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Long-Term Trends in the United States Economy 


(Average annual changes} 


1965-70 


1970-75 1975-80 1980-85 1985-90 1965-1990 





GNP, nomina! (in billions of dollars} 7.57% 


9.50% 11.32% 8.00% 6.36% 8.54% 





GNP, real (in billions of 1982 dollars) 2.97% 





Consumer spending, real (in billions of 1982 dollars) 3.83% 


2.21% 3.41% 
279% 3.16% 


2.57% 
_ 3.32% 


2.81% 
2.63% 


2.79% 
3.15% 








Fixed Business Investment (in billions of 1982 dollars} 3.01% 


1.27% 6.16% 3.64% 2.59% 3.32% 





Exports of Goods and Services (in billions of 1982 dollars) 6.20% 


781% 8.41% -1.14% 11.45% 6.46% 





Imports of Goods and Services (in billions of 1982 dollars) 9.11% 


2.94% 6.63% 7.26% 7.13% 6.60% 





4.08% 


Disposable Personal Income, real (in billions of 1982 dollars} 





2.98% 2.77% 2.81% 2.62% 3.05% 





Federal Government Expenditures (in billions of dollars) 


10.65% 


11.88% 11.05% 9.36% 5.42% 9.65% 





9.21% 


Federal Government Receipts {in billions of dollars) 


8.58% 13.43% 7.00% 7.11% 9.04% 





Consumer Price Index (1982=1 } 


` 4,24% 


6.75% 8.89% 5.51% 4.10% 5.88% 





Employment 2.05% 


1.74% 2.97% 1.52% 1.94% 2.04% 





Labor Productivity 0.89% 


0.46% 0.42% 1.03% 0.86% 0.73% 





Total Factor Productivity 0.77% 


-0.14% 0.27% 0.88% 0.53% 0.46% 








ment of about 1 percent. But it would have an adverse 
impact on the budget. An increase in expenditures calls 
for an increase in taxes in order to keep the budget 


under control. But if the spending increase is fully off- ` 


set by tax hikes or spending cuts, it would have little 
effect on demand, since it would simply shift funds from 
one category to another. Almost inevitably, an effective 
expenditure stimulus produces budget deficits. 

The solution may lie in a longer term perspective that 
assures a solid tax base to offset planned spending over 
a few years but also calls for short-term deficit spending 
or a tax-cut stimulus to end the recession. 


THE INDUSTRIAL POLICY DEBATE 

Macroeconomic policies to cure the recession still 
leave at issue the need to improve the country’s indus- 
trial structure and its international competitiveness. 
These were the subject of heated discussion in the 
United States in the late 1970s, especially in the indus- 
trial policy debate of the last year of the administration 
of President Jimmy Carter. Industrial policy advocates 
urged a selective industrial policy along the lines of pro- 
grams in France and Japan. The idea was to identify the 
“sunrise” industries—usually high-technology sectors— 
and give them special assistance in order to speed up 
technological advance and the commercialization of new 
technologies. Government assistance would also help 
phase out declining, or “sunset,” industries. 

In keeping with the opinion of most American 
economists that government is not a good vehicle for 
making industrial choices, the Carter administration 
decided against industry-specific policies in favor of gen- 
eral investment incentives. Since then, the beliefs of con- 
servatives opposed to any industrial policy—“the best 





industrial policy is no industrial policy”—have pre- 
vailed. They argue that reduced government interven- 
tion, deregulation, and free trade will allow American 
industry maximum flexibility and will force it to adapt 
most efficiently and quickly to the requirements of the 
marketplace. 

Economic views have turned largely noninterven- 
tionist in recent years, and it is unlikely that either a 
Democratic or a Republican administration would seri- 
ously support industry-specific intervention. But Amer- 
ican industry’ continued failure to adapt may lead to a 
reconsideration of more general policies focused on 
improved infrastructure, industrial research and devel- 
opment, and education. 


TRADE POLICY 

The debate over government intervention in the 
domestic economy may have been stilled, but increased 
attention to the international dimensions of industrial 
competition has led to renewed calls for a greater gov- 
ernment role in trade policy. The issue can be framed 
narrowly: What should be the United States response to 
foreign support and preferences for their home indus- 
tries? To put it more generally, should the United States 
redress its trade competitiveness problems through 
broadly comprehensive protectionism? 

The Bush administration has fought hard for “fair 
trade” and the idea of “a level playing field,” opposing 
the subsidization of exports to the United States market 
and promoting the freedom of American firms to sell 
and establish companies in foreign markets. United | 
States Trade Representative Carla Hills has received 
much press notice—frequently more abroad than at 
home—regarding her negotiations with Japan on the 


importation of rice and on the establishment of Toys R 
Us stores, South Korea on cigarettes, Thailand on intel- 
lectual property rights, and so on. But even though the 
president is empowered by the Structural Impediments 
Initiative to respond with broad trade restrictions, pro- 
tectionist measures have been imposed in relatively few 
and mostly politically visible cases.* These cases 
involved voluntary restraint agreements in which the 
United States has negotiated with countries to “volun- 
tarily” limit exports on goods such as computer chips, 
cement from Mexico and Japan, and, more recently, 
minivans and liquid crystal display computer screens. 

Bush's January 1992 trip to Japan with a platoon of 
American business leaders leaves no doubt about the 
administration's seriousness on the subject of foreign 
competition. Nevertheless, the president has opposed 
broad protectionist barriers, even on a temporary basis. 
He has the support of most American economists from 
both parties on this point. In the absence of an economic 
catastrophe it is not likely that a Republican adminis- 
tration would support comprehensive import duties. 

Protectionist sentiment, however, has been increas- 
ing in the United States for the first time in years, and 
many presidential candidates in this election year are 
advancing protectionist views. If the recession deepens 
and the trade deficit continues to grow, American leaders 
may promote protectionist policies. But this path is 
undesirable not only because protectionism skews the 
terms of competition, but because it would undoubtedly 
invite retaliation. 


TOWARD A NEW POLICY PERSPECTIVE 


’ Several lessons can be learned from the experience of 
the United States and that of its foreign trade partners: 


° The management of fiscal and monetary policies 
must be forward-looking and must recognize both 
short- and long-term conditions. Policies must 
take into consideration immediate political after- 
effects and the fundamentals of balanced growth. 
This lesson is apparent from the effect of the over- 
extension of credit markets during the 1980s. It 

. does not pay to “fine-tune” the economy; nor does 
it pay to overemphasize short-term political issues. 


e Economic stabilization, with an emphasis on a 
high-employment growth path, is an important 
goal that must be reconciled with other economic 
objectives such as price stability, balance of pay- 





*Editor’ note: The Structural Impediments Initiative is 
intended to identify Japan's structural barriers to imports; the 
Japanese have argued that the initiative’s scope should include 
structural problems in the United States that have led to trade 
imbalances. 
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ments equilibrium, and a reasonably fair income 
distribution. 


° Investment and technological change must con- 
tinue at a rapid pace to maintain productivity 
growth and the competitiveness of the American 
economy. 


e Supply- and demand-side considerations are 
interrelated. An economy in recession is also an 
economy with little investment and little 
productivity improvement. 


* The need to increase savings and reduce the 
budget deficit should not be ignored, especially 
when so much of the nation’ savings is absorbed 
by the deficit. 


e Maintaining international competitiveness is vital. 
This is largely a matter of keeping product quality 
and specifications at the technological frontier. The 
world economy has become increasingly inter- 
dependent, which may limit the ability of the 
United States to carry out independent domestic 
economic policies, and which calls for increased 
international policy cooperation. 


These points underlie the mixture of policies required 
to maintain American growth and leadership into the 
twenty-first century. Monetary and fiscal policy should 
focus on stabilizing the business cycle. But the deficit 
must also be addressed, and monetary policy cannot do 
the job alone. 

What will be required are additional sources of tax 
revenue. But where can they be found? A higher income 
tax is not suitable. The American public is satisfied with 
lower marginal tax rates resulting from the cuts of the 
1980s. One possibility is a value-added tax like those 
imposed in many other countries. Another possible rev- 
enue source is a tax on energy or imported oil (oil from 
Canada and Mexico, which will ultimately be part of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement, would be 
exempted). Financing would come over time, perhaps 
with an oil import tax at $5 per barrel in 1992, rising 
gradually to $20 per barrel by 1995. The result would 
be an eventual revenue flow of $40 billion a year that 
could then be redirected into productive expenditures 
like infrastructure, education, and investment incentives. 

The increase in spending would provide a temporary 
stimulus to the economy, but the ultimate benefit would 
be long lasting, since it could help spur more general 
policies of investment and research that would help pro- 
mote productivity growth and maintain United States 
international competitiveness in a free-trade environ- 
ment. Only by stimulating investment and technologi- 
cal change will the long-run prospects for the American 
economy be assured. | 


“Trade policy i is er ibs important to. competitiveness ea ahri issues ‘that: the United 
ae needs. Se tae to address, «Mismanagement of macroeconomic. pio in the 








United States Trade Policy 
after the Cold War — 


BY KIMBERLY ANN ELLIOTT 


hat a difference a couple of decades can 

make. No Japanese prime minister has been 

called “a transistor salesman” by another 
foreign leader in many years. But this January, many 
Japanese newspapers—though not Prime Minister 
Kiichi Miyazawa—teferred to United States President 
George Bush as a “car salesman” after he arrived in 
Tokyo with the heads of the “Big Three” American 
automakers and other American corporate executives 
seeking trade concessions. It is unlikely that the 
Japanese press and public would have been so vocal in 
their criticism of Bushs trip if they had still been depen- 
dent on the United States nuclear umbrella to protect 
them from an external threat like the one they had faced 
from the Soviet Union for more than 40 years. The tone 
of Bush’s trip, as well as the Japanese reaction to it, illus- 
trate the relative decline in American competitiveness 
and the new international economic policy challenges 
for the United States in the post-cold war era. 

. The end of the cold war presents the United States 
with opportunities and dangers as it develops a trade 
and competitiveness strategy for the rest of the decade. It 
raises the possibility of a “peace dividend” for the United 
States economy that might be used to improve Ameri- 
can competitiveness. It also offers the prospect of sub- 
stantial new markets once the economies of East-Central 
Europe and the Commonwealth of Independent States 
are stabilized. 

The end of the Soviet threat, however, weakens the 





KIMBERLY ANN ELLIOTT is a research associate at the Institute for 
International Economics in Washington, D.C., and the author or 
coauthor of several books and articles on American trade policy 
and economic sanctions, including Economic Sanctions Recon- 
sidered, rev. ed. (Washington, D.C.: Institute for International 
Economics, 1990) and Trade Protection in the United States 
(Washington, D.C.: Institute for International Economics, 1986). 


glue that previously held together the members of the 
Western alliance (defined to include Japan). Without 
that overriding security concern, trade disputes and 
other disagreements over economic policy could become 
more antagonistic and disruptive. For example, the 
European Community (EC) might have been more 
forthcoming in the international trade negotiations over 
agricultural supports (and perhaps the United States less 


. demanding) if its leaders had feared that a breakdown 
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in the talks could lead to a deeper rupture in trans- 
Atlantic relations that would compromise their national 
security. 

The current dispute between the United States and 
the Community over agricultural trade could precipitate 
the collapse of the Uruguay Round of multilateral trade 
negotiations, which are being held under the auspices 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This 
would in turn seriously weaken GATT, which provides 
the framework of rules and principles governing most 
international trade. Conclusion of at least a modest 
agreement in the Uruguay Round remains at the top of 
the United States trade agenda, not only because of the 
relatively modest economic benefits that would result, 
but because of the important role GATT could play in 
containing and defusing trade disputes. Serious erosion 
of the system would be particularly unfortunate at a time 
when a new foreign policy and security environment 
substantially increases the importance of multilateral 
cooperation and the strengthening of international insti- 
tutions that promote it. 

The United States is also currently involved i in nego- 
tiations with Mexico and Canada to create a North 
American Free Trade Area (NAFTA); even if these nego- 
tiations are concluded relatively quickly, the result is 
unlikely to be submitted to Congress for ratification 
until after the presidential election this November. The 
usually sensitive political economy issues involved in 


trade negotiations are compounded in this case by the 
differing levels of development in the United States and 
Canada on the one hand, and Mexico on the other. This 
has raised additional questions regarding Mexico’ stan- 
dards on the environment, labor, and other issues that 
affect trade flows. The United States relationship with 
Japan is also under considerable strain as a result of the 
stubborn bilateral trade imbalance, and several propos- 
als addressing this are pending in Congress this year. 

Finally, there are many policy areas that raise security 
and trade issues and in which multilateral cooperation 
is necessary to address security concerns effectively and 
to avoid damage to any one country’s competitive posi- 
tion. Revelations about Iraqi President Saddam Husseins 
nuclear weapons program, for example, raise dilemmas 
for policymakers trying to reconcile competitiveness 
with export controls on strategic goods as countries 
tackle emerging security concerns in the “new world 
order.” 


STRATEGY SHIFTS IN THE 1980s 

Trade policy is typically conducted on several levels 
simultaneously—multilateral, bilateral, and unilateral. 
Since the end of World War II, United States trade strat- 
egy has emphasized multilateral efforts through GATT 
to liberalize trade barriers and to contain and settle trade 
disputes. Although the United States was the prime ini- 
tiator of the current Uruguay Round of trade talks, its 
own trade policy became noticeably more aggressive and 
unilateral in the latter half of the 1980s. This shift 
resulted from disillusionment with GATT, the reluctance 
of many United States trade partners to take steps to 
strengthen GATT discipline, and political pressures in 
the United States, arising from the effects of global 
macroeconomic imbalances. 

GATT's success led in part to this disillusionment. 
The organization's rules generally prohibit the use of 
quantitative restrictions, with limited exceptions for agri- 
culture, textiles, and apparel, and tariffs have largely 
been eliminated as a significant trade barrier as a result 
of six earlier negotiating “rounds.” Significant reductions 
in these traditional, highly visible barriers revealed, and 
in some cases promoted, a variety of other nontariff gov- 
ernment policies that distort trade. f 

The Tokyo Round of multilateral trade negotiations, 
which lasted from 1975 through 1979, was the first to 
focus on nontariff barriers, including subsidies and 
countervailing duties, antidumping duties, technical 
standards, and government procurement, but it made 
only a dent in them. Still, the United States wanted 
GATT to go even further in extending GATT discipline, 
not only bringing in previously excluded sensitive sec- 
tors—agriculture, textiles, and apparel—but also extend- 
ing its rules to new areas—services, “trade-related” 
investment measures, and intellectual property. 

The administration of United States President Ronald 
Reagan originally proposed an ambitious new round of 
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trade negotiations to address these issues at a 1982 min- 
isterial meeting of GATT members. Frustrated by the 
refusal of both developed and developing country mem- 
bers to embrace this agenda, United States Trade Repre- 
sentative William Brock threatened to “go bilateral.” The 
United States signed a bilateral free-trade agreement with 
Israel in 1985 and with Canada in 1988. It opened nego- 
tiations with Canada and Mexico to create NAFTA last 
year—primarily because of pressure from Mexico, but 
also to keep the fire going under the lagging multilateral 
round. The administration's failure to rejuvenate the 
multilateral system added to private-sector disillusion- 
ment with GATT because of its lengthy and often inde- 
cisive dispute-settlement process. 

The trade policy difficulties posed by the faltering 
international system were compounded by the ill-con- 
ceived macroeconomic policies of the first Reagan 
administration. From 1981 through mid-1985, Reagan 
and his economic policy advisers largely ignored the 
international consequences of their domestic economic 
policies. Their combination of loose fiscal and tight 
monetary policies drove up interest rates, which—com- 
bined with tax and regulatory policy changes—attracted 
foreign capital to the United States market. While this 
capital flow ameliorated the interest rate effects of the 
burgeoning budget deficits, it devastated American com- 
petitiveness by driving up the value of the dollar, lead- 


_ ing to huge trade deficits. 


An increasing number of American businessmen, as 
well as members of Congress, also came to view GATT 
as not only weak but increasingly irrelevant to their con- 
cerns. As the overvalued dollar battered United States 
manufacturers, nontraditional export sectors like ser- 
vices and high technology incorporating intellectual 
property, which are not covered by GATT rules, gained 
prominence on the United States trade agenda. The 
rapidly expanding trade deficits also buttressed percep- 
tions in Congress and other quarters that the American 
market was more open than those of United States trade 
partners and that the “playing field” was not level. 
Although even the most aggressive members of 
Congress usually recognized the overwhelming impor- 
tance of macroeconomic factors in creating the deficits, 
frustration over the fiscal policy deadlock turned many 
of them to the politically less painful alternative of trade 
policy. By the summer of 1985, there were reportedly 
some 300 trade bills pending in Congress. 

The administration finally responded in September 
1985, agreeing with allies in the Group of Seven 
(Canada, France, Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom, 
and Japan) to coordinate monetary policy and intervene 
in foreign-exchange markets to bring the value of the 
dollar down. It also adopted a stronger export-oriented 
trade policy to head off the protectionist pressures build- 
ing in Congress. Reagan tried to deflect attention from 
the import side of the trade balance, which tends to fos- 
ter protectionist proposals, by focusing on the export 
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side. Section 301 of the Trade Act of 1974 gives the pres- 
ident authority to investigate foreign trade practices that 
allegedly violate international agreements or are other- 
wise “unreasonable” or discriminatory, and to retaliate 
against such practices. For the first time since the act 
had been adopted, Reagan ordered the United States 
trade representative to “self-initiate” an investigation 
under Section 301 into various alleged “unfair” foreign 
trade practices, without waiting for a private-sector peti- 
tion. The proportion of cases that were either self-initi- 
ated or in which the administration explicitly threatened 
to retaliate or imposed retaliatory duties increased from 
less than one-fourth of all investigations through 1984 
to three-fourths of all cases from 1985 through mid- 
1991. 

Most of the bilateral and unilateral initiatives adopted 
by the Reagan and Bush administrations since 1985 have 
been aimed primarily at supporting the multilateral sys- 
tem. In addition to pressuring United States trade part- 
ners to initiate the Uruguay Round, to expand the 
round’s agenda beyond traditional topics, and then to 
complete it, these other trade initiatives were necessary 
to maintain domestic political support for liberal trade 
policies and the international system. The negotiations 
with Israel, Canada, and Mexico also had political 
value—they cemented relationships with strategic allies 
and important neighbors. The economic significance of 
these agreements for the United States has been minor. If 
the Uruguay Round is not completed, however, or if the 
outcome has little impact, reliance on unilateral and 
bilateral initiatives may come to be seen as viable alter- 
natives, rather than complements, to the multilateral 


system. 


THE UNITED STATES TRADE AGENDA IN THE 1990s 

The Uruguay Round was initiated in Punta del Este, 
Uruguay, in September 1986. It was originally scheduled 
to conclude at the end of 1990, but instead has dribbled 
into 1992. The Bush administration may further delay 
these negotiations if the Democratic candidate for pres- 
ident seems hawkish on trade. 

There are several possible outcomes for the Uruguay 
Round, including complete collapse; conclusion of a 
small, relatively uncontroversial reform package; and 
extension of the negotiations past the November elec- 
tions, which might increase the chances that the political 
will can be summoned both inside and outside the 
United States to make the tough decisions necessary to 
extend and strengthen GATT discipline. GATT has been 
the favored forum for trade negotiations in the postwar 
era because multilateral talks typically provide more 
“bang for the buck” than less comprehensive negotiat- 


1See Trien T. Nguyen, Carlo Perroni, and Randall Wigle, 
“The Value of a Uruguay Round Success,” The World Economy, 
vol. 14, no. 4 (December 1991), p. 359. 


ing efforts. Multilateral negotiations are a more efficient 
use of negotiating resources for two reasons: they 
increase the number of countries trading concessions, 
which maximizes the opportunities for trade creation 
and minimizes the chances that an agreement will result 
in trade diversion (from countries that are not part of 
the negotiations); and they increase the number of sec- 
tors across which compromises may be made. 

A recent effort to estimate the likely economic effects 
of two Uruguay Round outcomes—one assuming a 
comprehensive agreement and the other a more modest 
“face-saving” agreement—concluded that an agreement 
could generate benefits valued between 0.7 and 1.5 per- 
cent of global gross domestic product.! Most of the dif- 
ference between the two estimates follows from the 
assumption that trade in services would not be liberal- 
ized in a modest agreement; liberalization of both the 
Multi-Fibre Arrangement, which governs trade in tex- 
tiles and apparel, and agricultural policies is assumed to 
be about half what it would be with a comprehensive 
agreement. The results predicted that all regions of the 
world would gain on a net basis, regardless of whether 
the outcome is comprehensive or modest. The gains for 
the United States were estimated to be between 0.8 and 
1.7 percent of its GDP. Thus this model suggests that 
even a modest, “face-saving” agreement would benefit 
the global economy. Moreover, those modest predicted 
gains are many times larger than the total anticipated 
gains in all Section 301 investigations. In fact, the total 
value of exports to targeted countries in sectors that have 
sought relief under Section 301 over the past 16 years is 
probably no more than about half that of the estimated 
gains from a modest Uruguay Round outcome. 

The major barrier to concluding the trade talks is the 
inability of the United States (backed by several other 
major agricultural exporters) and the EC to come toa 
compromise on agricultural supports. The United States 
has been battling the EC’s Common Agricultural Policy 
for years with little success. One-fourth of the Section 
301 investigations conducted since 1975 have targeted 
EC agricultural policies. Although EC supports for agri- 
culture have increased virtually without pause, Ameri- 
can efforts may have contributed to the current pressure 
for. CAP reform by increasing the budgetary costs borne 
by the Community. By consistently challenging in GATT 
the EC efforts to supplement the variable import levy 
(designed to offset the difference between world and 
Community prices) with various other border measures, 
the United States forced the EC to rely primarily on 
direct subsidies to producers. In the Food Security Act 
of 1985 Congress and the administration raised the bud- 
getary costs to the Community by adopting their own 
competing export subsidies under the Export Enhance- 
ment Program. 

Although the costs of its agricultural policy have 
increased EC interest in agricultural reform, the Com- 
munity still wants the United States and other exporters 


to share the costs of the adjustment. The EC has 
demanded that “rebalancing” be part of the agricultural 
agreement. As a quid pro quo for reducing export sub- 
sidies, which primarily affect wheat and other grains, the 
Community would be permitted to reduce its imports 
of oilseeds and other animal feeds by raising the tariff 
on those products from the zero level that had been 
negotiated in a previous round. Thus far, the United 
States and other exporters interested in agricultural 
reform have refused to accept the proposed compromise. 

Ironically, while past American failures to force 
changes in EC agricultural policy unilaterally may have 
stiffened the resolve of United States negotiators in the 
multilateral trade negotiations, the relatively successful 
use of unilateral pressure under Section 301 appears to 
have weakened support in some portions of the private 
sector for other parts of the agreement. In recent years 
the American pharmaceutical and film industries have 
used Section 301 to push for intellectual property pro- 
tection and have lobbied heavily for the issue’s inclusion 
on the Uruguay Round agenda. They have decided, 
however, that the agreement as drafted does not serve 
their interests as well as Section 301 has, mostly because 
it includes a 10-year phase-in of obligations for devel- 
oping countries (even longer for the least-developed 
countries). 

Other domestic participants have opposed acceptance 
of the proposed dispute-settlement procedures, arguing 
that the agreement as drafted would preclude the use of 
unilateral pressure to defend United States interests. The 
proposed reforms were designed to address many weak- 
nesses in the GATT dispute-settlement process that have 
been cited by American businesspeople and policymak- 
ers as making the aggressive use of Section 301 neces- 
sary. If the new procedures work as hoped, they should 
make unilateral threats and retaliation largely unneces- 
sary, at least in areas covered by GATT rules. 

Neglecting the GATT dispute-settlement process is 
also unwise tactically. Recent research on Section 301 
suggests that use of GATT procedures contributes to 
effective negotiating leverage.2 Section 301 requires a 
unilateral finding by the administration of “unfairness” 
on the part of a trade partner and unilateral action to 
remedy the problem if “negotiations” do not succeed in 
resolving the issue. However, negotiations in this con- 
text are far more likely to appear to be a zero-sum game 
from the perspective of the target country. Involving 
GATT provides political cover for the target country gov- 
ernment by giving it an excuse for changing a policy 


2See Thomas O. Bayard and Kimberly Ann Elliott, “Evidence 
from Section 301 on the Utility of ‘Aggressive Unilateralism’ 
as a Trade Policy Tool” (Paper prepared for the National 
Bureau of Economic Research Conference on the Political 
Economy of Market Access Negotiations, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, February 1992). 
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without appearing to succumb to United States pressure. 
GATT support in a case also enhances negotiating lever- 
age, since no country wants to be seen as flagrantly vio- 
lating an agreement to which it has committed itself. 

Overall, a modest agreement seems the most that can 
be hoped for and even that may not be feasible until the 
end of this year, depending on the tenor of the presi- 
dential campaign. For a variety of reasons, the United 
States has backed off from its earlier demand that GATT 
rules be extended to trade in services; industry opposi- 
tion does not bode well for the intellectual property pro- 
posals. Only modest liberalization of the “old” issues of 
agriculture, textiles, and apparel seems likely at this 
point. Because it can probably be done without rewrit- 
ing Section 301, strengthening GATT dispute-settlement 
procedures may be possible and could be important in 
containing the trade disputes that seem certain to pro- 
liferate if the outcome of the round is meager. 

Some observers have concluded that GATT is dead 
and that the world should move toward—and in fact 
already is moving toward—regional trade blocs. The 
deepening and expansion of the EC; the North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement, purportedly to be followed 
by negotiations with Central and South America as part 
of the Enterprise for the Americas initiative; and a less 
well-defined Japanese-led bloc in East Asia are all cited 
as examples. If the Uruguay Round collapses over agri- 
cultural issues, a more likely outcome might be an 
inward-looking Europe and a two-bloc world: an 
enlarged EC and everyone else. 

To date, however, the free-trade agreements the 
United States has negotiated have been far more impor- 
tant politically than economicaily. Even the most opti- 
mistic estimates of the potential export gains from the 
conclusion of NAFTA are well under one-half of one 
percent of GDP. Nor do free-trade agreements avoid the 
problems of negotiating politically sensitive issues. Early 
conclusion of a NAFTA draft was held up early in the 
year by four perennials: agriculture, textiles, apparel, and 
automobiles. 


DEALING WITH JAPAN 

No matter what else happens, Japan will continue to 
be at or near the top of the United States trade agenda. 
While the United States merchandise trade balance with 
the EC shifted from a deficit of nearly $25 billion in 
1987 to a surplus of nearly $20 billion last year, the trade 
deficit with Japan has remained stuck at more than $40 
billion (though that is down from a peak level of $60 bil- 
lion in 1987). About 75 percent of the deficit is 
accounted for by automobiles and auto parts imports, 
which in turn accounts for the explosion of trade bills 
in Congress addressing that sector and the prominence 
of the issue on Bush's January trip to Japan. 

In addition to the usual election-year shenanigans, 
recent trends in United States—Japan trade relations are 
worrisome because they suggest a much warmer 
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embrace of “managed” trade than in the past. Through 
vigorous use of GATT and Section 301 procedures, the 
United States has succeeded in convincing the Japanese 
to liberalize significantly several highly visible, highly 
protective trade barriers. In addition, the value of the 
Japanese yen relative to the dollar has nearly doubled 
since 1985. American manufactured exports to Japan 
have risen rapidly in recent years, especially in sectors 
that have been the subject of trade liberalization nego- 
tiations, but the United States trade balance with Japan 
remains deeply in deficit and the perception continues 
to grow that Japanese trade barriers are an important 
cause.3 

With few remaining import quotas—Japan’s ban on 
rice imports is a prominent exception—and an average 
tariff no higher than that of the United States, the target 
of market access negotiations has shifted to private and 
administrative practices that purportedly discourage the 
purchase of imported products. These include the dis- 
tribution system and the keiretsu pattern of industrial 
organization, which the Japanese argue improves 
efficiency but which outsiders argue prevents entry. 
Because of the nebulous nature of these alleged barriers, 
there has been increasing pressure to focus on “results,” 
measured by market shares, as a negotiating objective. 
So-called “voluntary” import expansions have now been 
tried in two cases: semiconductors since 1986, and auto- 
mobiles and auto parts beginning early this year. 

If one accepts the argument that “Japan is different” 
and believes that it will never change, then a managed 
trade policy for Japan might be warranted. If one 
believes, however, that Japan has a market economy that 
behaves like other market economies or that Japanese 
society is changing, then adopting a policy that relies on 
and reinforces government intervention in the economy 
and cooperation among large, vertically integrated firms 
seems short-sighted and unwise. Even in the former 
` case, voluntary import expansions, voluntary export 
restraints, and other managed trade policy tools tend to 
be anticompetitive and costly to consumers; they would 
be appropriate only as a last resort. 

Other policy areas are not on the trade agenda per se 
but have important links to international economic pol- 
icy. Controlling the proliferation of chemical, biological, 
and nuclear weapons—and the technology to produce 
them—has been an international concern for years but 
acquired new urgency after the Persian Gulf war in early 





3See Peter L. Gold and Dick K. Nanto, “Japan-U.S. Trade: 
U.S. Exports of Negotiated Products, 1985-1990” (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Library of Congress, Congressional Research Ser- 
vice, November 1990). 

4For a discussion of foreign direct investment issues linked 
to national security concerns, see Edward M. Graham and 
Paul R. Krugman, Foreign Direct Investment in the United States, 
2d ed. (Washington, D.C.: Institute for International Eco- 
nomics, 1991), chapter 5. 


1991. At the same time, the end of the cold war 
intensified pressure from high-technology firms to relax 
export control laws, which they argue place them at a 
competitive disadvantage relative to competitors from 
countries with far less stringent controls. 

The war against Iraq suggests that elimination or 
even overly enthusiastic loosening of controls on sales 
of weapons and dual-use technologies is not a rational 
answer. Such policies must be coordinated multilater- 
ally not only to avoid unfair competitive disadvantages 
to some countries, but also to make these policies effec- 
tive. The West's Coordinating Committee for Multilat- 
eral Export Controls (CoCom) worked relatively well in 
denying the most critical security-related technologies 
to the Soviet Union. The United States and its allies now 
need to apply the lessons of that experience in forging a 
cooperative framework to prevent the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction or the technologies to 
develop them. 

With the end of the cold war the United States must 
also decide how large a defense industrial base it needs 
to preserve domestically, to what extent the military feels 
comfortable relying on imported defense components, 
and what role foreign direct investment and technology 
transfer will be allowed—or required—to play.* Ques- 
tions regarding international arms sales and the effects 
on defense industrial policy versus international stability 
and peace will have to be addressed as well. For exam- 
ple, a proposal under which the government would have 
provided export financing for commercial arms sales 
was largely discredited after the Gulf war. Like the pres- 
sure for relaxation of export controls, this proposal was 
based on the argument that it was necessary to maintain 
American suppliers’ competitive position relative to 
firms in other countries whose governments provided 
export financing. An international accord governing 
arms sales and their financing would be a preferable 
course. 


RESTORING AMERICAN COMPETITIVENESS 

Although it is one factor, directly improving United 
States competitiveness is not the major reason for pur- 
suing most of the initiatives that have been described 
here. As noted, some trade-limiting policies may be 
required for national security reasons even though they 
do not maximize American competitiveness. Trade 
affects America’s ability to compete in international mar- 
kets in two ways. First, keeping the United States mar- 
ket open to imports increases competition, which keeps 
the pressure on United States firms to innovate and to 
become more productive in order to stay in business. 
Selling abroad allows firms to expand and, if they are in 
a sector subject to increasing returns to scale, to become 
more efficient and even more competitive. Thus the 
main contribution of trade policy to competitiveness is 
in keeping markets as open as possible, both inside and 
outside the United States. Trade negotiations may also 


affect the competitiveness of particular sectors, but they 
are not likely to have a significant quantifiable impact 
on United States competitiveness generally. 

Trade policy is far less important to competitiveness 
than other issues that the United States needs desper- 
ately to address. Mismanagement of macroeconomic 
policy in the early 1980s severely impaired American 
competitiveness in the short run by leading to an over- 
valued dollar, which priced United States exports out of 
international markets, allowed foreign exporters to 

. underprice American producers in their home market, 
and resulted in huge trade deficits. The legacy of those 
policies has been an increase in indebtedness—for indi- 
viduals, businesses, and the government—that has ham- 
pered recovery from the recession that began in 1990. 
While reducing government debt is one necessary com- 
ponent of a sound competitiveness policy (once the 
recession has ended), it should not be given such over- 
whelming priority that it prevents the adoption of 
microeconomic policies that are also crucial to rebuild- 

_ing American competitiveness. Two of the most impor- 
tant are improving the educational system, including 
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retraining and adult education programs, and repairing 
the crumbling public infrastructure—toads, bridges, air- 
ports, and maritime ports. Tax policy is also important, 
both in terms of how it treats profits earned abroad and 
those earned in the United States by foreign investors, 
and in the incentives (or disincentives) it provides for 
savings and investment. Some shifting of government 
support from defense-oriented to civilian research and 
development, including commercialization of emerging 
technologies, is another area in which the end of the 
cold war could contribute to improved American com- 
petitiveness. 

Policies like these, which directly support or encour- 
age the efficient production of high-quality products, 
will have a far greater impact on American competitive- 
ness than trade policy. However, a sound trade policy is 
an important component of a fully developed competi- 
tiveness policy. It is crucial to maintaining domestic 
political support for liberal trade, expanding the benefits 
of trade by removing remaining barriers, and establish- 
ing international rules to govern trade so that disputes 
can be avoided and contained when they do occur. W 
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The Recentering of America 


BY ALAN WOLFE 


omeone who visited the United States in the first 
S decade after World War Il and then returned in 

the last decade of the twentieth century would 
find a barely recognizable country. The reason is simple: 
American society has undergone changes that have per- 
manently altered the character of American life. From 
relations between husbands and wives and parents and 
children, to patterns of home ownership and living 
space, to the relative power of the two political parties, 
to the role of the United States in the international eco- 
nomic and political order, to the racial and ethnic com- 
position of the population, to the ways in which people 
understand social institutions such as schools, churches, 
and medical offices—the texture of American life bears 
little resemblance to the way things once existed in the 
American imagination. 

The transition to a new century marks the culmination 
of a major generational shift in the American social, eco- 
nomic, and political landscape. To the degree that any 
order can be imposed on a society as diverse as the United 
States, patterns of social life emerged after the twin trau- 
mas of the Great Depression and World War II that many 
would, with some false nostalgia, later call “normal.” It 
was assumed that economic growth and moderate gov- 
ernment intervention directed by centrists of both parties 
would ensure enough stability in the political economy to 
make possible home ownership, moves to the suburbs, 
secure futures for offspring, intergenerational upward 
mobility, and global peace guaranteed by American mili- 
tary strength. Many Americans came to believe that the 
America of the late 1950s and early 1960s was the “real” 
America, a feeling that surely contributed to the election 
to the presidency of Ronald Reagan, someone whose tele- 
vision and movie career helped define the earlier era. 
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Caught between expectations formed in an earlier 
period and the realities of new political and economic 
forces, Americans are unsure about how to respond, 
sometimes giving vent to populist anger, at other times 
retreating into private life, still at others voting for the 
most conservative candidates they can find. Their 
confusion is no doubt the result of America’s “decen- ` 
tering”: the country’ institutions and practices no longer 
correspond to the images that linger in the minds of 
American citizens. Consider some of the more 
noticeable transformations: 


1. Population shifts have produced a new demo- 
graphic profile of the country. Newer regions of the 
United States, such as the South and the West, have 
achieved economic and political prominence over the 
older cities of the Eastern seaboard and Midwest. Immi- 
gration, especially from Latin America and Asia, has also 
changed the literal image of what it means to be an 
American. Since George Washington's Farewell Address, 
Americans have always been somewhat reluctant to 
engage themselves in the affairs of the world. Now the 
world, perhaps tired of waiting, has decided to engage 
itself in the affairs of the United States. 


2. Concomitant with demographic changes are polit- , 
ical ones. The New Deal coalition, linking working-class 
and ethnic votes in the North with the solid South, can 
no longer win presidential elections. Yet a presidency 
that has been dominated by Republicans while Congress 
has remained under the control of the Democrats sug- 
gests that there is not one political mood in the country 
but many moods, often contradictory but in any case 
localized and privatized. Indeed, the important point. 
may be that it is not the content of politics that-has - 
shifted so rapidly but more the form, as expensive races, 
media simplifications, and “sound-bite” politics domi- 
nate the campaign strategies of both parties. 


3. The fundamental values and culture of American 
society are no longer shaped by a Yankee consciousness 


inherited from Great Britain. A Protestant ethic stress- 
ing thrift, honesty, hard work, sacrifice, and community 
service has less currency for a country that, with each 
passing year, is decreasingly Protestant. While some seg- 
ments of America have become “more” religious, as wit- 
nessed by the rise of fundamentalism in many forms, 
others have become “less” so, as charges abound, as 
much among academics as among preachers, that hedo- 
nistic utilitarianism has become America’s only com- 
pelling source of ethical values. Morality in America has 
more to do with the subcommunities to which one 
belongs than to the national community to which all 
belong. 


4. Both upward and downward mobility seem to have 
increased, at least in the consciousness of most Ameri- 
cans. In the 1970s, energy crises and inflation raised the 
specter for many of a world without endless growth, 
transforming middle classness from a “natural” condi- 
tion to one that could be attained only through struggle. 
Downward mobility, moreover, has begun to reach into 
the upper middle class and, as it does, basic assumptions 
about progress and the good life have been altered. Yet 
even while facing the prospect that their children might 
not achieve the same level in life as they did, Americans 
are also treated to stories of exceptionally rapid upward 
mobility, as new capitalists—many from “marginal” eth- 
nic backgrounds—assume prominent places in the 
American consciousness. A link between status and 
wealth seems broken: there are as many who have the 
latter without the former as there are who have the for- 
mer without the latter. 


5. Conditions at work have been almost completely 
transformed. This is partly due to radical changes in the 
nature of American industrial relations, such as the 
decline of large manufacturing firms, the reorganization 
of industries, and the rise of financing techniques such 
as leveraged buyouts. For the average American worker, 
especially the unionized worker, the resulting changes 
have been dramatic. The stereotypical situation 25 years 
ago was one in which trade union—conscious men left 
each morning for high-paying factory jobs while their 
wives stayed home and raised the children. Now the 
men no longer belong to a union, no longer work in 
factories, and no longer receive high pay, while their 
wives, who now work in the service sector, barely earn 
enough to bring their family income up to what it was, 
in real dollars, a quarter-century ago. When union den- 
sity was high, worker solidarity strong (or at least 
` stronger than now), and competition, through monop- 
olies and protectionism, held at bay, the world of work 
could to some degree be shielded from the rest of soci- 
ety. Now, for more and more Americans, everything 
about work has to be negotiated constantly—between 
husbands and wives and between employers and their 
employees. 
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6. The reality of two-career families has changed both 
family ideology and family practice since the 1950s. 
Child-care arrangements all but inconceivable a gener- 
ation ago are being invented from scratch; not only are 
mothers working outside the home, but grandparents 
have moved away and extended kin networks are harder 
to maintain, given geographic mobility and higher hous- 
ing prices. Women and men have been forced to nego- 
tiate their way around these changes, discovering for 
themselves patterns that work rather than following 
textbook formulas that explain what the family is, or 
ought to be. 


7. Children have also become contested terrain. As 
part of the nostalgic reaction characteristic of the 1980s, 
Americans seem to want to reassert the innocence of 
childhood. However, as activities from illegal drugs to 
quite legal commercials make clear, they deprive chil- 
dren of the time to just be children. Meanwhile, young 
people themselves go their own way, as they always 
have, developing their own subcultures, markets, insti- 
tutions, and rituals. Americans have long thought of 
themselves as a child-oriented people, but hair-raising 
stories of latch-key kids, sexual abuse, poor schools, and 
a failure to recognize the need for adequate child care 
have forced a reevaluation. Nonetheless, at least at the 
level of public policymaking, Americans seem surprised 
that new generations of children somehow keep mak- 
ing their appearance in the world. 


8. Housing for most families has also changed radi- 
cally. There may have been no more important piece of 
domestic legislation in postwar America than the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, which symbolically linked home own- 
ership with democratic ideology. Now there are more 
renters, more homeless, more foreclosures, and more 
young people unable to accumulate a down payment. 
No one knows what the future implications of these 
changes will be; markets have their downswings as well 
as their upswings (and the recent crisis in real estate has 
begun to make homes affordable once more). But even 
“affordable” homes take so much of the typical young 
family’s income that the home can no longer be viewed 
as a protection against the market but has come to sym- 
bolize one’s largest investment in the market. 


9. Housing is just one aspect of a transformation in 
the American economy and its relationship to the world 
economy. When American-based corporations are multi- 
national and when foreign-based corporations create 
jobs for Americans, whose economic success should 
Americans applaud? The experience of the state of New 
Jersey—which, in its efforts to supply its troopers with 
cars made in America, had to reject Fords only to accept 
Volkswagens—will become increasingly common. Just 
when Europe is increasingly integrating economically 
and politically, the United States may be breaking into 
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two economies: one inward-looking and protectionist, 
the other global and expansionist. It is a sign of the times 
that neither political party can tell which economy is 
preferable. 


10. Americans are in a post-imperial mood, without 
ever quite having admitted to themselves that they have 
given up the empire. The collapse of communism, 
America’s ideological enemy in the postwar years, along 
with the end of the Eastern bloc, America’s geopolitical 
enemy during the same period, were not enough to 
arouse an American president to eloquence, or even the 
American people to a greater concern with the rest of 
the world. The end of the cold war seems to vindicate 
the fundamental values of liberal democracy that the 
United States has long embodied, yet there is surpris- 
ingly little pride in the fact that countries in Eastern 
Europe now want to borrow American political and 
social models. The suspicion of communism that 
marked so much of America’s recent past may shift to a 
suspicion—combined, of course, with envy—of Ger- 
many and Japan as they become increasingly important 
actors on the world scene. Nostalgia for the cold war 
may well come back into fashion as the need for dealing 
with a new world order becomes increasingly com- 
pelling. 


11. A withdrawal from Washington—from the idea 
that national problems can be identified, with funds and 
corrective measures sure to follow—has taken place. 
This sensibility is deeper than a shift from reform to con- 
servatism, from Democrats to Republicans. It represents 
a retreat from the spirit of can-do optimism that has 
characterized American life since the early nineteenth 
century. Crack cocaine, AIDS, and homelessness seem 
to present problems of such depth and social cost as to 
be beyond anything ever experienced in American mem- 
ory. Yet the willingness to tackle such problems— 
indeed, any problem—is hamstrung by a reluctance to 
raise taxes that would make solutions possible. To the 
degree that any of these concerns overlap with race, and 
they do in public perception if not always in reality, they 
point to a mood that has emerged among some Ameri- 
cans that raises questions about whether racial harmony 
is possible in the United States, and consequently, 
whether it remains possible to speak of one American 
experience. In areas such as schooling, residence, and 
opportunity, the realities facing racial minorities are so 
different from those facing middle-class whites that they 
make progress toward equality seem inconceivable. 


12. It is often the case that social change and techno- 
logical change do not necessarily reinforce each other. 
The “traditional” American family and suburban home, 
for example, were reinforced at a time when untradi- 
tional new technologies, such as television and modern 
appliances, were altering how Americans used their 


time. But in the past decade, social changes have been 
accompanied by very noticeable technological changes, 
each strengthening the other. As a result of the personal 
computer, for example, working at home is made pos- 
sible by the modem. Cottage industries are therefore 
returning, since highway congestion makes it unthink- 
able to travel to work. Flexible working patterns will in 
turn have consequences for families and communities. 
New technologies and new patterns of allocating time 
will change how people work, how they spend their 
leisure time, and how they travel from one to the other. 


13. In the absence of traditional understandings of 
community, Americans have created new experiments 
with subcommunities. The elderly, who now live longer 
than ever before, symbolize this development, concen- 
trating, if they have the means, in specific regions and 
supporting industries that cater to their needs. But retire- 
ment communities are only one example of the general 
trend: urban gentrification, increasing segregation by 
class, and the development of “high-tech” sub- 
economies—Silicon Valley and its spinoffs—all repre- 
sent living patterns that come closer to sociologist Emile 
Durkheim's definition of traditional society based on 
likeness than to his understanding of modern society 
based on a complex division of labor. Some new com- 
munities regulate the architectural details of the homes 
in them down to the color and shape of doors. The 
tremendous diversity of America at the national level is 
being matched by an often futile emphasis on homo- 
geneity at the local level. 


14. In part because they live and act in new ways, 
Americans are no longer sure how to represent reality to 
themselves, let alone to others. For the first time in 
American history, the media has become nationalized, 
creating the possibility of a richer national community. 
But the success of chain bookstores, national newspa- 
pers, and round-the-clock cable news has led to a “thin- 
ning” of the reality that is represented—Americans have 
more and more information and less and less under- 
standing. The general pattern seems to be one charac- 
terized by an explosion of outlets that make 
communication possible combined with an increasing 
inability to find much that is original and interesting to 
communicate. One can now watch the same news pro- 
gram anywhere in the United States—or in the world— 
and yet still not have the context and historical 
understanding to make sense of the events being 
reported. 


15. How Americans understand their relationships 
with each other has been changing as well. Although 
they like to think of themselves as neighborly, Ameri- 
cans increasingly resolve their disputes with each other 
in ways that are more formal than a chat over the fence. 
The increasing litigiousness of American society, the new 


role of insurance companies as makers of public policy, 
the use of contracts rather than handshakes to guaran- 
tee trust, the increasing use of binding arbitration, the 
rise of an interventionist judiciary, the growing privati- 
zation of government services all represent steps from 
face-to-face contact to anonymous organizations. Yet it 
would be foolish to lament these changes: even as they 
wax nostalgic for a world they believe to be lost, Amer- 
icans have taken steps to ensure their rights, realize their 
self-interest, and protect themselves against what they 
perceive to be the intrusive claims of community. The 
net result is a change in the texture of everyday life, one 
that is bound to be felt in places as diverse as the physi- 
cians waiting room, the courtroom, the local prison, and 
the suburban shopping mall. 


16. No one seems to obey the rules anymore. This is 
not meant to be part of a conservative lament that 
` always accompanies social change, bemoaning the fact 
that people no longer know their place. It is instead a 
reflection of the fact that new issues have arisen for 
which traditional rules can no longer guide conduct: 
surrogate mothering, computer hacking, organ trans- 
plants, the prolongation of life, corporate crime, abor- 
tion, and AIDS are only some examples. It is as if the 
United States is caught between two moral codes: one 
that no longer applies and another that has not yet been 
developed. 


THE RECENTERING OF VALUES 

If it is true that America is moving away from mod- 
els of society based on the assumption of a central core 
of values—or assumptions about economic activity, 
social organization, moral standards, or ethnic compo- 
sition—should we conclude that those who look at the 
world through the eyes of “postmodernism” would have 
the most to say about our condition? Despite the initial 
evidence in favor of a postmodernist perspective, the sit- 
uation facing the United States is better described as a 
“recentering” rather than a “decentering.” Although old 
models of moral conduct no longer have much validity, 
Americans are not so much celebrating the absence of 
rules as they are trying to find new sets of rules that fit 
an emerging social system, the contours of which no one 
quite understands yet. 

To take as illustrative the most contested of terrains— 
the family—it is one thing to discover that the 1950s 
model of a “traditional” family in which the man went 
out to work and women stayed home to raise the chil- 
dren is no longer especially relevant for most Americans. 
But it is quite another to suggest that the family itself is 
a dead institution. What comes across strikingly from 
ethnographic studies of American family life is that both 
men and women understand differing moral imperatives 
and try to find balances between them. Although there 
are of course exceptions—women who want to stay 
home and be domestic, and men who are completely 
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absorbed in their work and ignore their families—most 
people find neither the workplace nor the home the sin- 
gle focus for what they want to do. 

A similar ambivalence emerges with respect to 
changes in how and where Americans live. New York 
and Los Angeles, characterized both by increasing 
poverty and increasing wealth—the one as unimagin- 
able as the other—appear to be postmodern nightmares, 
organized, if organized at all, by rules that no one under- 
stands. Yet Americans have long possessed a deep 
ambivalence about the places in which they live. 
Although longing for “more” community and lament- 
ing the uprooting and alienating tendencies in Ameri- 
can urban life, many people would not have it any other 
way. Who can blame them? Although their desire for 
stability and neighborly friendliness is no doubt genuine, 
the newly created living arrangements they show a fan- 
tastic knack for developing allow greater choice for most 
people and create novel ways of tying individuals 
together. America is not so much at the end of urban- 
ization as it is part of a process in which the meanings 
of city and community are being constantly redefined. 

Ambivalence also applies to American politics. About 
every 30 years, Americans realign their politics by shift- 
ing from one coalition to another. The failure of a 
realignment in the 1970s, and the incomplete realign- 
ment associated with Ronald Reagans and George Bush's 
victories in the 1980s and 1990s, raise the possibility of 
what has been called a “dealignment” of American pol- 
itics. America has experienced many symptoms of 
dealignment, including difficulty in passing legislation, 
establishing goals for public policy, and holding parties 
and legislators responsible for their behavior. Yet in spite 
of all the political instability, some constants remain. 
Blue-collar workers, for example, demonstrate distinct 
political behavior, even if this behavior is measured more 
by their likelihood not to vote than by for whom they 
do vote. In life-style and at the workplace, as well as in 
voting behavior, class is not completely dead as an 
explanatory factor in American political life. 

Perhaps the best way to characterize the evidence is 
to say that many Americans—regardless of social class, 
location, or cultural life-style—increasingly recognize 
that their institutions no longer operate according to 
models that they have been made to believe were, at 
some point in the past, “normal.” At the same time, 
however, they are split in their responses. Some want 
to return to what they believe was a golden age even 
while recognizing that they cannot. Others luxuriate in 
the freedom that their liberation from earlier constraint 
has brought them, celebrating their new life-styles, 
while remaining suspicious of any efforts to reimpose 
what they believe to be puritanical and obsolete moral 
rules. 

The majority, in all likelihood, take neither position. 
Uncertain to the core, they appreciate the changes they 
have seen, even while expressing some worries about 
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where those changes might lead. Whether left or right, 
traditional or modern, secular or religious, the one thing 
that ties so many Americans together is their common 
refuge in ambivalence. Their lives have been neither 
decentered nor recentered; they have changed, and the 
struggle to define what those changes are lies at the heart 
of the America that is emerging. 


INDIVIDUAL CHOICE 

If this interpretation of the recent transformations of 
American life is correct, it seems consistent with com- 
mon sense. Decentering involves powerful feelings of 
freedom but at the same time scary visions of chaos. It 
can hardly be surprising that for many people the col- 
lapse of traditional standards for the family, abortion, 
strict work rules, role-specific institutions, discipline, 
` hierarchy, and other features of a more centered world 
is experienced with some relief. It would be impossible 
to exaggerate the sense of freedom that accompanies the 
capacity to experience oneself as a self-choosing moral 
agent when one is allowed, by law or custom, to make 
a decision that was once reserved only for a priestly 


elect. Yet it would also be impossible to exaggerate some 
of the fears that are associated with such changes, not 
only from opponents of developments such as working 
women or patient rights, but also from people deter- 
mined to exercise their new freedoms but filled with 
doubts about their capacities and what new responsibil- 
ities might result from these new freedoms. 

Because of these ambivalences and uncertainties, it 
would be futile, as well as false, to conclude with either 
an optimistic or a pessimistic note about the future: both 
those who believe that the world is falling apart as well 
as those who see much of value in such changes can 
find evidence to support their position. But that, in a 
sense, is the point. There may well be too many voices 
in American life speaking in tones of certainty. 

There are, in short, two messages conveyed by the 
recentering of America. One is that Americans are cor- 
rect in perceiving that the older moral models are of lit- 
tle help. The other is that they are wrong to think that 
the result must be either a return to traditional standards 
or complete moral anarchy. What actually happens is up 
to them. | 
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The Politics of Health-Care Reform 


BY LAWRENCE D. BROWN 


veryone knows the power of an idea whose time 

has come, but exactly how do we recognize such 

= an idea when we see it? After years of intermit- 
tent “imminence,” national health insurance—or uni- 
versal coverage, or at any rate major change in 


health-care policy in the United States—seems to be at. 


hand. But is it? 

` A sizable body of evidence suggests that the Ameri- 
can public is dissatisfied with the current health-care 
system and is ready to embrace significant, perhaps even 
“fundamental” change. Polls by Harvard School of Pub- 
lic Health Professor Robert Blendon and. others have 
consistently found a high degree of discontent with the 
health-care system at levels far higher than those voiced 
in polls in other countries. They also show considerable 
wistful longing for a health-care system like Canada’s, 
and surprisingly.strong support for a complete overhaul 
of the American system. 

Those who distrust polls can look at recent electoral 
realities. On November 5, 1991, Democrat Harris Wof- 
ford trounced Republican Richard Thornburgh in the 
Pennsylvania race for the United States Senate after start- 
ing far behind in the polls. He waged a spirited cam- 
paign whose centerpiece was a call for a national 
health-care plan. Many observers saw in Wofford’s dark- 
horse victory political evidence that health-care and dis- 
content over it had emerged as a potent national issue. 

Between the late 1970s and the late 1980s the num- 
ber of uninsured Americans rose from.about 26 million 
to about 37 million, and if the snail's pace of congres- 

` sional legislative action is a reliable indicator, no one 
seemed to mind much. Now, however, the uninsured 
have become engulfed in a larger issue of health-care 
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affordability that affects increasing numbers of middle- 
class voters. Wofford’s win seemed to confirm the tanta- 
lizing hypothesis that in the general elections to be held 
this November, Democrats could capitalize on the latest 


. escalation of middle-class resentment. The issue of 


health-care costs and coverage, the hypothesis goes, 
could make the middle class’s concerns concrete, and 
thus work to the advantage of candidates astute enough 
to sense the issue’s deep resonance. Since last Novem- 
ber 5, all the major Democratic contenders for their 
party’ presidential nomination have pledged to support 
health-care reform. And on February 6, President 
George Bush, notable until then mainly for his determi- 
nation to avoid the issue, presented his own plan, which 
would use tax credits to make coverage more widely 
available. 


INTEREST GROUP POLITICS 


173 


It is not only the electorate that clamors for change 
but also an impressive range of interest groups with large 
economic stakes in the health-care system. Wherever 
one turns—to Blue Cross and Blue Shield, the Health 
Insurance Association of America, the American Medical 
Association, the American Hospital Association, the 
American Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the national Chamber of Commerce, 
business roundtables of various creeds and composi- 
tions—one finds a proliferation of white papers, task 
force reports, full-page advertisements, and other mis- 
sives designed to demonstrate that the group in ques- 
tion “really cares” about health-care reform and has 
applied its matchless expertise to thinking it through. 
Who can fail to be astonished that the groups that have 
vetoed health-care reform in the past now appear to be 
leading the charge for change? Business executives, 
rarely enamored of government intrusion into the pri- 
vate sector, voice significant support for a stronger gov- 
ernment leadership role. The AMA, whose policy 
diagnosticians now detect an “aura of inevitability” 
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around the idea of change, catalogues the ways and 
means of universal coverage and pushes a plan of its 
own. No group that wants to influence the policy pro- 
cess now dares not to articulate and advertise a positive 
reform plan. 


WASHINGTON POLITICS 

Bush and the Democratic presidential hopefuls are 
not the only prominent politicians seeking to dramatize 
their leadership on health-care reform. Until recently 
political figures often voiced platitudes but kept health- 
care reform issues at bay. Major change was sure to trig- 
ger intense political opposition from concentrated 
groups in the health-care industry and uncertain grati- 
tude from a diffuse set of consumer-voters. Now the uni- 
verse of legislators increasingly resembles that of the 
interest groups in that it has become unfashionable to 
go about in polite society without a health-care bill of 
one’s own. Such familiar reform figures as Edward 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) and Henry Waxman (D-Cal.) have 
been joined by George Mitchell (D-Maine), Lloyd 
Bentsen (D-Tex.), John D. Rockefeller, IV (D-WV), Dan 
Rostenkowski (D-Ill.), Marty Russo (D-II), and others, 
and the list of proposed legislation, which now includes 
about three dozen bills, is rapidly growing. The politi- 
cians, it seems, “get it” very well. 

When public opinion, powerful groups, and prac- 
ticed politicians concur that major reform of the health- 
care system is desirable, who can doubt that frustrating 
years of deadlock in the policy process will soon end in 
a glorious display of at least a thousand points of light? 
The problem is that the same variables on which rest the 
case for inevitable progress toward a better system can 
with equal plausibility be used to “confirm” precisely 
the opposite prognosis. 


ELECTORAL POLITICS 

While opinion polls may show that many Americans 
are unhappy with prevailing health-care arrangements, 
they reveal little about what the public wants, or might 
accept, in their stead. The questions posed are for the 
most part broadly worded and fail to plumb the trade- 
offs the public perceives, or might prefer, in various 
reform options. Opinion specialists know that how a 
question is answered depends partly on how it is asked; 
diffuse probes undoubtedly trigger diffuse discontents, 
and the translation of these sensibilities into concrete 
stratagems may result in costly non sequiturs. In Penn- 
sylvania, Wofford confined himself to generalities about 
the need for health-care reform, and has yet to explain 
what exactly he might do. And the Pennsylvania returns 
notwithstanding, the electoral force of health-care 
reform has yet to be adequately tested. 

Moreover, the interest groups that would be most dis- 
turbed by various changes—for example, insurers by 
new regulation of their industry, business by a pay-or- 
play scheme, and providers by the adoption of a Cana- 


dian-style model—have hardly begun to fight. If and 
when options narrow and the identities of the groups 
with which political leaders choose to pick their fights 
become clear, aggrieved interests will surely mount 
expensive, aggressive public relations counteroffensives 
designed to persuade the public that their special inter- 
est faithfully advances the public interest, and that hasty 
change would do away with certain underrated virtues 
of the status quo. (A Canadian model, which would 
entail explaining to average Americans that they cannot 
expect to have diagnostic tests and treatments at their 
closest community hospital whenever they or their 
physicians think they need them, may be especially liable 
to boomerang as the public reconsiders and recoils, in 
this case from the specter of “rationed” medical services 
because of the governments fiscal insistence.) 


GROUP POLITICS 

That health-care reform is on the national agenda 
does not mean that the major players are prepared to join 
hands and seek a solution that would apportion benefits 
and burdens in a fair manner. Much of today’s task-forc- 
ing and white-papering reflects the new politics of inter- 
est group representation in health-care arenas dominated 
by huge and soaring public payments. Groups that once 
exploited their money, organization, legitimacy, and self- 
confidence in vetoing (or better yet, consigning to the 
never-never land of “nondecisions”) unpalatable policy 
departures understand that the federal and state fiscal 
stake in health-care programs is now too great to permit 
policymakers to shed the role of prudent purchaser and 
return to the good old days of the passive payer. Now 
that Medicare and Medicaid together receive about $200 
billion annually in federal and state funds, most groups 
see that to retain a place at the bargaining table they must 
appear constructive and proactive, and so must sell 
themselves as part of the solution, and not part of the 
problem. 

The key question, then, is not whether change has 
entered group agendas but what is its relative ranking on 
them. Groups tend to be forceful agents for change when 
pushing items at the top of their legislative wish lists, not 
largely symbolic measures somewhere down in the dou- 
ble-digits to which they devote little political capital or 
lobbying effort. To date most groups have been far more 
adroit at taking positions on health reform than at wield- 
ing their influence. On the whole, multiparty coalitions 
embrace vague lowest-common-denominator proposals 
that lack teeth, while single-interest bodies contrive con- 
crete measures that largely indemnify their group from 
changes prescribed for other parts of the system. 

If the national debate heats up and the leading strate- 
gic options grow fewer and more evident, those threat- 
ened will settle down to the serious work of 
self-protection. Any scheme that is both truly universal 
and affordable will demand a dramatic enlargement of the 
federal governments regulatory—and probably its bud- 


getary—role, and once government starts down the slip- 
pery slope toward real change it will surely insist on dra- 
matic departures from the status quo for insurers, 
employers, providers, and the states. Epic battles between 
the federal government and the toughest customers of 
health-care politics will ensue. The fallout could, as noted 
earlier, frighten a public that may give more credence to 
skillful special interests than to a subset of the political 
class bent on making the federal government issue more 
rules and spend more money for health-care reform. 

This prospect is all the more plausible because of a 
troubling asymmetry in the current interest group 
configurations around the issue. The clash over Medi- 
care in the early 1960s pitted powerful opponents (the 
AMA, the business community) against strong advocates 
(labor unions, the elderly), but the 1990s find a range of 
tenacious actors poised to stymie changes that would dis- 
rupt their incomes and missions and a dearth of coun- 
tervailing groups that could sustain the struggle for 
reform. 

Organized labor counts for much less in the debates 
today than it did 30 years ago, and in any case is split 
between those who want comprehensive reform and 
those who favor more limited measures. The elderly are 
more concerned with protecting Medicare and, if possi- 
ble, moving toward new long-term care benefits than 
with attaining universal coverage. Such stalwarts as the 
American Public Health Association may of course be 
found in the reformers’ corner, but even the ranks of 
these organizations are by no means united, and their 
political influence is limited. In the 1990s reform is 
driven by diffuse public dissatisfaction and acute gov- 
ernment budgetary anxieties, largely without the effec- 
tive mediation of organizations willing and able to help 
steer the political process. What this odd pattern por- 
tends for policymaking remains to be seen. 


ACTION OR STALEMATE? 

This asymmetry—proponents of change do not agree 
on what form it should take, opponents agree only too 
readily that change is required so long as its costs fall on 
others—is bound to have its effects on, and is partly mir- 
rored by, official Washington. The rich menu of reform 
options, which some regard as evidence that a new order is 
imminent, may instead presage the stalemate and dead- 
lock that can result from an embarrassment of ameliora- 
tive riches and the heady sense that at last one dares to 
insist that reform be done right. The plain fact of the mat- 
ter is that among advocates of change there is now no con- 
sensus on general strategic directions, much less on 
legislative details. Tax credits, efforts to encourage health 
insurance firms to improve the availability of insurance for 
small businesses, tighter regulation of insurance, pay-or- 
play mandates, managed competition, Canada’s system, 
and variations within and beyond these all have their elo- 
quent supporters. 

This confusion of innovation is an old refrain in the 
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politics of health insurance reform in the United States. In 
the early 1970s universal coverage seemed to be right 
around the corner and perhaps might have been. But those 
pushing it split among such alternatives as “Health Secu- 
rity” (cradle-to-grave public coverage), catastrophic health 
insurance, kiddiecare, and mandatory employer-provided 
insurance coverage. When the proverbial window of 
opportunity closed, nothing had happened. 

The United States is not the only country that enter- 
tains divergent views on what health-care reform should 
mean, but others have been able to get on with the job of 
making policy because they enjoy three advantages that 
the United States lacks, namely the common sense and 
institutional sophistication to avoid market-based nos- 
trums; strong integrative parliamentary or coalition-based 
systems that encourage policy players to thrash out the 
position of the government and then implement it; and 
greater government legitimacy and adroitness in conven- 
ing special interests and obliging them to hammer out 
something resembling a consensus on issues of general 
interest. In the United States neither presidential, com- 
mittee, party, corporatist, nor other leadership structures 
dependably articulate ends and forge means to attain them, 
and this institutional frailty permits the dissipation of 
reform opportunities. Health-care reform today could 
again be traveling down that road. 

Obviously, what develops will largely depend on the 
outcome of the 1992 elections. If the economy fails to 
revive soon and the Democrats field a capable candidate, 
a 1964-style mandate for a much-enlarged federal role 
would not be out the question, and true national health 
insurance might emerge more easily than would now seem 
possible. But in the most probable electoral aftermath— 
George Bush or a moderate Democrat facing two moder- 
ate Democratic houses of Congress—incrementalism may 
be the best reformers can get. Barring an ideological 
realignment along the way, policymakers will probably 
take modest steps that move the system two steps forward 
and one back (or the reverse, depending on the observer), 
and then at regular intervals acknowledge the need to 
move further down the reform path in order to cope with 
the new malfunctions of the modified system. 

With halting and painful but increasingly frequent and 
decisive steps, the system may end up “transformed” in 
a decade or two. But each step will be a battleground for 
reformers and purchasers, and for special interests whose 
time for significant sacrifice has arrived. Nothing guar- 
antees wise decisions or a better world after the smoke 
clears. Would-be reformers should be forewarned of 
many troublesome issues that may be overlooked in the 
euphoria over the beginning of the end of the traditional 
American health-care system. National health-care reform 
may be an idea whose time has come, but the idea will 
not be father to the deed unless artful political practi- 
tioners, adept at listening, anticipating, negotiating, and 
compromising, are prepared patiently to manage a 
lengthy labor and a difficult delivery. 
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believe that there is a crisis in the development of 
| the country’s environmental program. Beginning in 

the 1950s, new forms of environmental pollution 
appeared and rapidly intensified: photochemical smog, 
acid raid, excess nitrate and phosphate in water supplies, 
pesticides and toxic chemicals in the food chain and in 
our bodies, and dangerous accumulations of radioactive 
waste. 

Then, in 1970, pressed by a newly aroused public, 
Congress, with the enactment of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act and the creation of the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) to administer it, began a mas- 
sive effort to undo the damage. Now, nearly 20 years 
later, the time has come to ask an important and perhaps 
embarrassing question: How far have we progressed 
toward the goal of restoring the quality of the environ- 
ment in the United States? 

The answer is indeed embarrassing. Apart from a few 
notable exceptions, environmental quality has improved 
only slightly and, in some cases, has become worse. 
Overall improvement since 1975, when most of the con- 
sistent environmental measurements began, amounts to 
only about 15 percent. 

The story for air emissions (other than lead) since 
1981—<coincidentally, the advent of the administration 
of Ronald Reagan—is summarized by the table on page 
177. The annual rate of improvement has dropped from 
1.52 percent per year to only 1.16 percent per year. At 
that rate, it will take nearly 100 years to undo the envi- 
ronmental damage created over the past 20 years. 

Next, look at water resources, as shown in the table 
also on page 177, which is based on a comprehensive 
assessment conducted by the United States Geological 
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Survey. Here, it is a question of whether the trends are 
improving or deteriorating. For all the standard water- 
pollution items, measuréd at several hundred reporting 
stations across the country, improvement occurred at 
only 13 percent of the stations. In another 15 percent 
there is deterioration. At the bulk of the stations there is 
no change. 

All the environmental news is not gloomy, however. 
You can find a handful of very significant improvements, 
as illustrated in the table on page 178. Reduced lead 
emissions in the air, reduced DDT in body fat, poly- 
chlorinated biphenyls (PCBs) in body fat, mercury in 
Great Lakes sediment, strontium-90 in milk, and phos- 
phate in isolated rivers such as the Detroit. For these 
pollutants, improvement has been in the range of 70 to 
90 percent in the last decade or so. 

There is a lesson here. 

These are the only pollutants for which the control 
measures have been not high-tech devices but a simple 
solution. In every case the nation simply banned the 
production or use of the material. 

Air emissions of lead have declined 86 percent 
because much less lead is now added to gasoline, and 
therefore that much less is in the environment. The envi- 
ronmental levels of DDT and PCBs have dropped 
sharply because their production and use have been 
banned. Mercury is much less prevalent in the environ- 
ment because it is no longer used in the production of 
chlorine. Strontium-90 has decayed to low levels 
because the United States and the Soviet Union had the 
simple wisdom to stop the atmospheric testing of 
nuclear bombs that produce it. 

The lesson of both the few successes and the far more 
numerous failures is the same: Environmental pollution 
is a nearly incurable disease, but it can be prevented. 
What you do when you take lead out of gasoline is to 
prevent its entry into the environment. Once you allow 
lead, nitrogen oxides, or other pollutants to be released 
into the air, you will have a lot of trouble getting vid of 
them. 

As it turns out, environmental degradation is built 


into the technical design of modern instruments of pro- 
duction. A high-compression car engine is not only 
high-powered, it is a smog generator. A farm that uses 
chemical fertilizers and pesticides is not only produc- 
tive, it is also an uncontrollable source of water pollu- 
tion. We call it a “nonpoint source,” and a nonpoint 
source is uncontrollable. A trash-burning incinerator not 
only produces energy, it produces dioxin as well, and so 
on. 

The environmental hazard in these cases is just as 
much the outcome of the facility's technological design 
as is its productive benefit. For example, high compres- 
sion is the cause of both the auto engine's power and the 
production of nitrogen oxides. Nitrogen oxides trigger 
smog. The extensive use of fertilizer and pesticide 
accounts for the productivity of the modern farm, and 
also for the pollution of rivers and ground water. The 
same combustion process that extracts energy from trash 
also releases the precursors that combine to produce 
dioxin. 

Most of these technological changes that have 
brought both high productivity and pollution are the 
results of sweeping change after World War II. That was 
when the new, large, high-powered, smog-generating 
cars began to appear. That was when there was a shift 
from fuel-efficient railroads to trucks and cars. That was 
when the United States began to substitute undegrad- 
able and hazardous petrochemical products for 
biodegradable and less toxic natural products. That was 
when the United States substituted chemical fertilizers 
for manure. It is hard to believe, but before 1950 prac- 
tically no inorganic nitrogen fertilizer was used in Amer- 
ica. It was all a postwar development. 

By 1970 it was clear that these changes in.the tech- 
nology of production are the root cause of modern envi- 
ronmental pollution. This conclusion has been 
confirmed by the sharply divergent results of the effort 
the clean up the environment. 


In my book The Closing Circle, 1 analyzed the increase 


in pollution since 1950 and came to the conclusion then 
that the situation was due to the design of the technol- 
ogy of production.! I am not happy about the situation, 
but feel personally pleased the theory has been con- 
firmed by what has happened since 1970, as the United 
States has tried to reduce pollution. 

Only in the few instances in which the technology of 
production has changed—eliminating lead from gaso- 
line and mercury from chlorine production, for exam- 
ple—has the environment been substantially improved. 
When the technology of production is unchanged, as 
when you take the same car engine and try to put a con- 
trol device on it, you do not get good results. 

The data underscore this simple point: When a pol- 
lutant is attacked at the point of origin in the productive 


1The Closing Circle (New York: Bantam Books, 1972). 
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Changes In Emissions of Standard Air Pollutants 
United States, 1975-1985 


Emissions 
(million metric tons per year) 
1975 1985 
Particulates 10.4 7.3 -29.8 


Pollutant Percent change 











Sulfur dioxide 25.6 20.7 -19.1 
Carbon monoxide 81.2 67.5 -19.1 
Nitrogen oxide 19.2 20.0 +4.2 
Volatile organic compounds 22.8 21.3 -6.6 
Average -14.1 
Lead 147.0 21.0 -85.7 

















enterprise, it can be eliminated. Once it is produced, it 
is essentially too late. 

Unfortunately, the legislative base of the whole envi- 
ronmental program was created without reference to the 
origin of the crisis it was supposed to solve. You do not 
find in the laws any discussion of the origin of environ- 
mental pollutants—of why we have been afflicted with 
the pollutants that the laws were designed to control. 
This is true of every country, and it goes back to the 
United Nations environmental conference in Stockholm 
in 1972, where you were pretty much forbidden to talk 
about the origin. 

Back when American environmental laws were orig- 
inally conceived, there was no shortage of theories being 
offered the legislators. Stanford biologist Paul Ehrlich 
said at the time that pollution is all a matter of popula- 
tion. Some theories were greeted with a great deal of 
skepticism. 


Water Quality Concentration Trends in 
United States Rivers, 1974-1983 


(Percent of Sites) 
Pollutant Improving _Deteriorating _ No Change 
Fecal coliforms 14.8 5.2 80.0 











Dissolved oxygen 17.1 11.1 71.8 
Nitrate 7.0 30.3 62.7 











Phosphorus 13.1 11.3 75.6 
Suspended sediment 14.1 14.7 71.2 
Average 13.2 14.7 72.1 
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For example, I well remember the incredulity in Sen- 
ator Edmund Muskie’s (D-Maine) voice when he asked 
me in a congressional hearing whether I was testifying 
that the same technologies that generated post-World 
War II economic progress were also the cause of pollu- 
tion. I said I was, but I do not believe I convinced him. 

Because environmental legislation has ignored the 
origin of the problem, it has dealt only with its subse- 
quent effects. And having to.define the disease as a col- 
lection of symptoms, the legislation mandates only 
palliative measures. But preventing pollution, as the data 
show, is the only solution that really works. And pre- 
vention is an approach that appears only fitfully in the 
environmental laws, and has never been given any 
administrative force. 

The notorious record of environmental pollution 
racked up by the modern automobile is a case in point. 
Where has the effort to rid the environment of its auto- 
motive nemesis ended? What has been the result of the 
massive amounts of environmental analyses, emission 
standards, rulings, and litigation coming from the EPA 
on the subject of automotive pollution? 

For more than 20 years we have understood the ori- 
gin of photochemical smog. The high-compression 
engines, introduced after World War II to power the 
suddenly enlarged American cars, will necessarily run 
hot. It is a law of physics that they do. At elevated tem- 
peratures, engines convert the oxygen and nitrogen in 
the cylinder air to nitrogen oxides. Once out of the 
exhaust, nitrogen oxides are activated by sunlight, react 
with airborne fuel and other hydrocarbons (many of 
them otherwise relatively benign), and convert this mix- 
ture into ozone and all the other noxious components 
of photochemical smog. This is well known and has 
been repeatedly reported. 

What has the EPA done about it? It has tried to deal 
with the smog problem by aiming at everything except 


the crucial target, which is the engine’s production of 
nitrogen oxides. That is what was new. Hydrocarbons 
were in the air before smog, but nitrogen oxide was not. 
What the EPA has done is propose regulations to reduce 
emissions of hydrocarbons from a bewildering array of 
sources, from gasoline pumps, the corner dry cleaner, 
house painters, body shops, and so on. The appre 
has clearly failed. 

Now let me suggest another approach—that you are 
better off attacking the problem at its origin. What could 
be done to deal with the production of automotive 
nitrogen oxides? You stop producing it. 

It is worth noting that this approach accords well 
with a corresponding approach to health: prevention. 
Rather than trying to cure a disease, or tolerating it, you 
prevent it from happening. The preventive approach to 
disease, of course, is the source of some of the major 
advances in public health. The classic example is small- 
pox. Widespread use of a preventive measure, vaccina- 
tion, has now completely eradicated the disease, leading 
to a zero incidence worldwide. That is a real accom- 
plishment. 

Like smallpox, the great majority of the dailei on 
the environment are, in fact, also preventable. After all, 
nearly every environmental health hazard (the major 
exception being natural radiation) has been created since 
1950 by introducing inherently polluting forms of pro- 
duction technology, including the modern chemical 
farm and the high-powered car. These health hazards are 
not the result of natural processes, but of human action. 
Human action can once again change the ePOS 
and undo their harm. 

Is this approach to the smog problem practical? Cai 
smogless engines that do not produce nitrogen oxides 
be built? They can. Indeed, they have been. Every 
pre-World War II car was powered by such an engine, 
which is why the country was then free of smog. . 


But production of nitrogen oxides can be prevented 
without giving up the American cars precious over-pow- 
ered engine (which is, nevertheless, a good idea in its 
own right). The so-called “stratified-charge” engine can 
do just that. According to a 1974 National Science Foun- 
dation (NSF) study, prototypes were then already oper- 
ating in Detroit, and tests showed the engines would 
meet the 90 percent reduction in nitrogen oxide emis- 
sions required by the Clean Air Act amendments. 

But the NSF report also said the engine would need 
considerable redesign, requiring a new fuel injector, fuel 
pump, sparkplug system, cylinder head, piston, and 
intake and exhaust manifolds. Unlike adding a catalytic 
converter to the exhaust system of an existing engine, 
this would mean extensive retooling in the manufactur- 
ing plants. According to the report, had the auto indus- 
try decided in 1975 to take this course, the 
stratified-charge engine could now be powering most 
American cars, and automotive nitrogen-oxide emis- 
sions would have been sharply reduced instead of 
increasing. 

In short, the goal established by the Clean Air Act 
could have been met, but only if the EPA had confronted 
the auto industry with a demand for fundamental 
changes in engine design. The EPA was unwilling, or 
unable, to take on this task. Its reluctance or inability to 
tell the auto industry what kind of engine it should build 
has helped undermine the goal of the Clean Air Act. 

There are other examples of how pollution can be 
attacked at its source, and thereby prevented or consid- 
erably reduced. 

Had American farmers been required to reduce the 
present, often unproductively high rate of nitrogen fer- 
tilization, nitrate water pollution would now be falling 
instead of increasing. If farms were required to shift from 
blindly repeated pesticide applications to integrated pest 
management, the rising level of pesticide pollution could 
be checked. 

If the railroads and mass transit were expanded; if the 
electric power system were decentralized and increas- 
ingly based on cogenerators and solar systems; if the 
pitifully small percentage of American homes that have 
been weatherized increased, then fuel consumption and 
attendant air pollution could be sharply reduced. If 
brewers were forbidden to put plastic nooses on six- 
packs of beer; if supermarkets were not allowed to wrap 
everything in sight with a film of polyvinyl chloride, and 
then to put that into a plastic carrying bag; if plastics 
were cut back to uses where they are really needed, such 
as in artificial hearts and videotape, then we could push 
back the petrochemical industry’ toxic invasion of the 
biosphere. 

Of course, all this is easier said than done. What I am 
proposing is not easily accomplished by bureaucratic 


2The New Yorker, June 15, 1987. 
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fiat. It means sweeping changes in the major systems of 
production—agriculture, industry, power production, 
and transportation. But the undertaking would have a 
social purpose: environmental improvement. 

As I pointed out in some detail in an article in The 
New Yorker, this represents social, as contrasted with pri- 
vate, governance of the means of production, an idea 
that broaches the infamous “s” word, socialism.2 

But it is not my purpose here to argue the merits of 
undertaking such a sweeping change in the country’s 
deeply felt concept of political economy. Rather, 1 am 
interested in discussing the consequences, especially for 
the EPA, of failing to address the issue of environmen- 
tal quality in these fundamental, if highly disturbing 
terms. 

But first I want to at least mention a major conse- 
quence of failing to take needed action in the fields just 
noted. The matter lies a bit outside the realm of the envi- 
ronment, but is closely allied with it. I am speaking of 
the efficiency of the national economy. 

By now it is depressingly clear that the United States 
productive system, despite its past gains, is in a state of 
decline. Among the industrial nations of the world, the 
United States has one of the lowest rates of annual 
improvement in a fundamental economic parameter: 
productivity. 

A good deal of this decline derives from the fact that 
new, highly polluting post-World War II production 
technologies were based on large-scale, centralized, cap- 
ital-intensive, and energy-intensive facilities. The coun- 
trys overall economic efficiency is now heavily 
encumbered by the low productivity of these facilities in 
terms of return on capital and low output per unit of 
energy used. 

For example, compare the output per unit of capital 
invested in a nuclear power plant and in a cogenerator. 
Compare the productivity per unit of energy used 
between truck freight and railroad freight. Railroads are 
notably more energy efficient. 

These and a number of other forms of post-World 
War II production technologies are capital intensive and 
energy intensive, and contribute greatly to the decline 
in productivity of American capital and energy. As a 
result, the United States economy has one of the world’s 
poorest rates of development. So the change in the tech- 
nology of production has had much more pervasive an 
effect than simply damaging the environment. 

Now let us turn to the impact on the EPA of the 
taboo against social intervention in the production sys- 
tem. A major consequence of this powerful taboo is the 
failure to reach the goals in environmental quality that 
motivated the environmental legislation of the 1970s. 
The present, largely unsuccessful, regulatory effort is 
based on a now well-established process. First, the EPA 
must estimate the degree of harm represented by differ- 
ent levels of the numerous environmental pollutants. 
Next, some “acceptable” level of harm is chosen—for 
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example, a cancer risk of one in a million. Emission 
standards or ambient standards are then established that 
presumably can achieve the risk level that has been set. 

Once the ambient standards are in place, polluters are 
expected to respond by introducing control measures 
such as automobile exhaust catalytic converters or 
power plant stack scrubbers that will bring emissions or 
concentrations to the required levels. If the regulation 
survives the inevitable challenges from industry, the pol- 
luters will invest in the appropriate control systems. Cat- 
alytic converters are appended to cars, and scrubbers to 
power plants and trash-burning incinerators. If all goes 
well, as it frequently does not, at least some areas of the 
country and some production facilities are then in com- 
pliance with the regulation. 

The net result is that the “acceptable” pollution level 
is frozen in place. Industries, having heavily invested in 
equipment designed to just reach the required level, are 
unlikely to invest more in further improvements. The 
public, having been told the accompanying hazard to 
health is acceptable, is likely to be equally satisfied. Some 
optimistically inclined people will look on exposure at 
the so-called acceptable level as a kind of health guar- 
antee. Others, perhaps aware of the linear relation 
between pollution level and the risk to health will, in 
most cases, accept the remaining risk fatalistically. 

Clearly this process is the inverse of the preventive 
public-health approach. It strives not for the continuous 
improvement of environmental health, but for the social 
acceptance of some hopefully low risk to health. 

In a way this is a return to the medieval approach to 
disease, when illness, and death itself, were regarded as 
a debit on life that must be incurred in payment for orig- 
inal sin. Now we have recast this philosophy into a more 
modern form: Some level of pollution and some risk to 
health are the inevitable price that must be paid for the 
material benefits of modern technology. 

The preventive approach aims.at progressively reduc- 
ing the risk to health; it does not mandate some socially 
convenient stopping point. The medical profession, after 
all, did not decide that the smallpox prevention program 
could end when the risk reached one in a million. In 
contrast, the present regulatory approach, by setting a 
standard of “acceptable” exposure to a pollutant, erects 
an administrative barrier that blocks further improve- 
ment in environmental quality. This, I believe, is a major 
cost of our failure to confront the environmental crisis 

-at its source. 

But how do you decide when to stop, where to set the 
standard? The current fashion is called “risk-benefit 
analysis.” Since a pollutants ultimate effect can often be 
assessed by the number of lives lost, let us say from can- 
cer caused by an environmental carcinogen, the risk- 
benefit analysis requires that a value be placed on 
human life. Some economists have proposed that the 
value should be based on a person's lifelong earning 
power. It then turns out that a womans life is worth 


much less than a man’s, and that a black’s life is worth 
léss than a white’s. In effect, the environmental harm is 
regarded as smaller if the people killed are poor—a stan- 
dard that could be used to justify situating heavily pol- 
luting operations in poor neighborhoods. And, in fact, 
this is an all too common practice. No one puts a toxic 
dump on New York's Park Avenue. 

Thus, thinly veiled by a seemingly straightforward 
numerical computation, there is a profound, unresolved 
moral question: Should poor people be subjected to a 
more severe environmental burden than richer people, 
simply because they lack the resources to evade it? Since 
in practice the risk-benefit equation masquerades as sci- 
ence, it deprives society of the duty to confront this 
moral question. It seems to me, therefore, that one result 
of failing to adopt the preventive approach to environ- 
mental quality is that regulatory agencies have been 
driven into positions that seriously diminish the force of 
social morality. It may be a harsh thing to say, and it is 
not the fault of the people at the EPA, but I think this is 
what is happening. 

What is the result when, by whatever means, stan- 
dards are set, but for the reasons described earlier, the 
required control measures fail to achieve the standards? 
Something has to give, as witness the scandalous situa- 
tion in air pollution. 

In 1970 the Clean Air Act amendments called for a 
90 percent reduction in the levels of urban carbon 
monoxide, hydrocarbon, and ozone, setting a 1977 
deadline for achieving this goal. The penalty for failure 
was very severe: loss of federal funding for development 
projects. In 1977, with compliance not even in sight, the 
deadline was moved to 1982. And when that also was 
missed, the deadline was once more delayed, to 
December 31, 1987. Now, with urban areas in which 
100 million people breathe substandard air still in 
noncompliance, the 1990 amendments to the Clean Air 
Act give some of these places another 25 years to 
comply—to meet the standard, if they can. Step by 
embarrassing step, because we are unwilling to adopt 
the measures that can prevent air pollution, enforcement 
of the laboriously constructed standards evolves into a 
distant hope. 

It hardly requires a sociological survey to determine 
the response to this retrogressive policy. The polluters 
can justify their inaction and the public its apathy. It 
erodes the integrity of regulation and diminishes public 
faith in the meaning of environmental legislation. This 
is part of the price we pay for failing to attack environ- 
mental pollution at its origin. 

Confronted with such environmental failures, regu- 
latory agencies have become remarkably creative about 
finding new ways to retreat. The latest is what I call the 
Humpty-Dumpty approach. You will recall that in 
Through the Looking Glass, Alice gets into an argument 
with Humpty-Dumpty, who claims that the word “glory” 
means “a nice, knock-down argument.” When Alice 


: objects to this arbitrary redefinition, Humpty-Dumpty 
says, “When I use a word, it means just what I choose it 
to mean.” Alice replies, “The question is whether you 

_ can make words mean so many different things.” 

_ Humpty-Dumptys response is unanswerable: “The ques- 

tion is, which is to be the master.” 

I am afraid Humpty’ freewheeling linguistic philoso- 

` phy has begun to take hold in regulatory circles. Not long 
, ago, for example, when tests of fly ash—the fine ash emit- 
ted by trash-burning incinerators—showed that it was 

sufficiently contaminated with toxic metals to qualify as a 

hazardous substance, as defined by the EPA; the New 

York State Department of Environmental Protection 

issued a remarkable pronouncement. Metal-contaminated 

fly ash is not a hazardous substance, it was declared, but 

a “special waste.” This did not change the lead or cad- 

mium content of the fly ash, of course. What it did mean 

was fly ash, unlike an ordinary hazardous substance, need 
not.be consigned to an expensive Class I laridfill—an 

. additional cost that, according to a New York State offi- 

cial, might cripple the incinerator industry. 

The EPA and other regulatory agencies have puta 
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great deal of effort into defining a hazardous substance. 
Clearly, the public must rely on the integrity of this def- 
inition in dealing with Superfund sites and a whole 
range of contaminated materials. The linguistic detoxi- 
fication of fly ash may be a handy expedient for New 
York State—which may soon be emulated by the EPA as 
well. With Humpty-Dumpty in charge, the public has 
good reason to doubt who really is the “master” who 
decides what environmental regulations mean. The loss 
of public confidence is a price we pay for the failure to 
regulate the cause of environmental pollution instead of 
its symptoms. 

None of us is ready to prescribe what should be done 
to remedy the environmental failure. This will require 
the courage to challenge the taboo against even ques- 
tioning the present dominance of private interests over 
the public interest. It will require good science and wise 
policies. But I suggest that we know how to begin—by 
an open public discussion of what has gone wrong and 
why. That is the necessary first step on the road toward 
realizing the nation’s unswerving goal: restoring the 
quality of the environment. a 
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Reflections of an Affirmative Action Baby 
By Stephen L. Carter. New York: Basic Books, 1991. 286 
pp., $23.00. 

Affirmative action in education and hiring has 
become the primary means of furthering what is thought 
of as the cause of justice for black people in America. 
But Yale Law School Professor Stephen Carter sees it as 
the solution of “a society that prefers its racial justice 
cheap.” 

Since racial preferment policies were instituted in the 
wake of the tumultuous 1960s, national debate on them 
has waxed and waned, linked to the general state of race 
relations and level of concern for the problems of black 
Americans. The 1991 appointment to the Supreme 
Court of Clarence Thomas, an inexperienced black con- 
servative judge, heated up the discussion, and affirma- 
tive action, perhaps under various code names, is likely 
to be an issue in the 1992 presidential campaign. 

Taking a risk, Carter holds up his own experiences 
as a black scholar and his wrestlings with his conscience 
over the years as a way into the debate. He was, he 
admits, a Cornell faculty brat who, although enduring 
some racial slurs, can hardly claim to be a victim of sys- 
temic racism. He achieved academically, but was 
accepted into a top law school, he announces, because 
he is black. Carter considers himself a wrongful 
beneficiary of affirmative action—although he prides 
himself on what he has done with this unfair edge. 

Affirmative action programs err, Carter says, in treat- 
ing all blacks as equally disadvantaged—in viewing race 
as a “proxy” for deprivation—and, citing the statistics 
and himself, states that racial preferences tend to benefit 
those who need it least: the children of the black mid- 
dle class. Increasing the percentage of blacks admitted 
to college and entering the professions is thus “stun- 
ningly irrelevant” to the millions of black Americans 
struggling simply to survive poverty and the inner cities. 
(Relevant cures for these enormous ills are not part of 
the books argument.) Along with racial preferences, 
Carter points out, the leaders of the civil rights move- 
ment had on their agenda health, education, housing, 
and jobs programs aimed at helping the most disadvan- 
taged to better themselves. Commitment to such a 
vision faded under Presidents Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush, but affirmative action programs continue. 
This financially and socially inexpensive way of concil- 
iating blacks and perhaps providing a sop to white lib- 
eral guilt, the author writes, continues to be held up as 
an example of American politicians’ and institutions’ 
concern for racial justice. Carter goes into many other 
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ist aes kei 
factors that he sees as legislating against racial prefer- 
ences as they are now practiced. The policy, he says, has 
been drifting further and further away from its original 
purpose—to provide an initial opportunity—and was 
always meant to be part of a transitional phase on the 
way to equality between the races. Blacks who do make 
it to college, he argues, are far less likely than white stu- 
dents to earn a degree, indicating that deeper solutions 
are necessary. Carter believes, along with many on the 
right and some on the left, that racial preferences rein- 
force the sense that black people are victims who are not 
responsible for their own destiny. The ideal of diversity, 
he says, cannot be attained solely by a racial mix. Carter 
kicks against the current notion that blacks should 
receive preference in school admission and employment 
because they represent a peculiarly valuable “black” 
point of view or can speak for the oppressed in a way no 
white person can, as Clarence Thomas hinted he could 
at his nomination hearings; this denies blacks their indi- 
viduality, Carter says. And the accomplishments of peo- 
ple of color—this preys on Carter—are tainted in other 
peoples minds by the very existence of affirmative 
action. 

Finally, Carter points out that income stratification 
among blacks in the era of affirmative action is worse 
than it has ever been; that over half of black children are 
born into female-headed households and into poverty; 
and that they have scant chance of performing at any- 
where near the level at which affirmative action would 
benefit them. (Carters figures are minimal and dated, 
whether because he was not terrifically concerned with 
the statistical basis of his argument or because he wished 
to emphasize the hopeful possibilities for the future of 
blacks rather than the grim realities.) 

But the black middle class in America is growing and 
the percentage of blacks in positions of power is slowly 
increasing, partially because of affirmative action—or at 
a minimum, because of an official attitude about racial 
equality of which affirmative action is one facet. Because 
America needs more well-funded programs for the “truly 
disadvantaged” should an inexpensive one be aban- 
doned? In the midst of recession and with the long-term 
economic outlook dimming, what will happen if gov- 
ernment jettisons the centerpiece of its racial policy? 
And a related concern: what about the relationship to 
affirmative action of other racial minorities and women, 
whom Carter never even mentions? 

Coming of age as a relatively privileged black in the 
decade after the great struggle for civil rights, sampling 
then rejecting a softened version of campus militancy, 
Carter freely admits that his perspective is bourgeois. 
(He notes that his students of color and others on cam- 


puses today “seem about as likely as their white class- 
mates to be capitalists to their very fingertips.”) But 
Carter emphasizes his solidarity with fellow blacks, their 
mutual history of oppression and “triumph” (although 
averring that “a middle-class kid like me can barely 
imagine” the life of poverty-stricken blacks). His critique 
of affirmative action, he insists, is “fired by love” for his 
people. ; 

Above everything, Carter says, the role of an intellec- 
tual is to question received wisdom and speak his or her 
mind on important subjects. (Although this is true and 
often a difficult endeavor, Carters frequent mentions of 
his own intellectuality, the “sacred duty” it imposes on 
him, and the way dissenters are hounded is grating after 
a while.) He reserves some of his strongest criticism for 
those who tell him to “think black,” who invoke the 
new “shibboleth” of racism, and who go so far as to 
ostracize him, along with other black intellectuals 
including Shelby Steele and Thomas Sowell, for the 
heresy of neoconservatism—even though Carter says, 
probably rightly, that the conservatives would not want 
him. (Carter quotes Clarence Thomas at length on the 
pressure from fellow blacks and on the lukewarm wel- 
come the Republican party gives black conservatives.) 
“We need unity,” Carter sincerely pleads, “not in the 
sense of groupthink but in the sense of group love.” 

After all his soul-searching, Carter comes down 
against purely racial (as opposed to socioeconomic) cri- 
teria in admissions to schools and against any racial pref- 
erences in employment for blacks with a higher 
education. (Social programs to ameliorate the condition 
of poor blacks are left to the activists and to the uncer- 
tain mercies of legislators.) In any case, Carter believes 
that the days of affirmative action are numbered, and 
that the end of the policy will present a challerige and 
an opportunity for American blacks. 

Alice H. G. Phillips 


Why Americans Hate Politics 
By E. J. Dionne, Jr. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1991. 
430 pp., $22.95. 

The last presidential election, according to E. J. 
Dionne, “left American politics at a dead end,” the “con- 
servative experiment...exhausted,” the conservative 
coalition increasingly rickety, and the Democrats still not 
“getting it.” George Bush's campaign summoned up the 
incendiary issues of race, crime, abortion, and gun con- 
trol and invoked the hollow symbols of patriotism 
against contender Michael Dukakis, while international 
developments and pressing domestic concerns were 
almost ignored. For Dionne, the process showed that the 
American political industry's new “approach to poli- 
tics. ..is not even Machiavellian; it is Pavlovian.” After a 
bitterly divisive campaign that a majority nevertheless 
rated as “dull,” half the registered voters did not bother 
to come to the polls in 1988, and three-quarters said 
they were happy with neither candidate. 
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Dionne, currently of The Washington Post and for- 
merly with The New York Times, has been called “one of 
the best political reporters ever to write.” This book, 
however, although it has a narrative thrust and plenty 
of pithy observations and thumbnail sketches, is far 
from mere reporting on recent political events or voter 
disgust; it is an intellectual history of American politics 
of the last 35 years, replete with the complicated, slip- 
pery thoughts of political thinkers and ordered by sev- 
eral sweeping theses of Dionne’. Its title is therefore 
misleading, but the ruse is justifiable; the current for- 
mulation conveys the volume’ interest, excitements, and 
desire for a debate somewhat better than what could 
have been the book's subtitle: The New Left and Neocon- 
servatism Effectively Combine to Defeat Liberalism, 
1960-1990. 

One of Dionne’s theses is that, in politics, Americans 
tend toward the fiscally conservative but socially tolerant— 
which explains why they elect Republican presidents and 
Democratic Congresses—and that, contrary to what many 
believe, there is a broad consensus on what the main prob- 
lems facing the country are and what approaches should 
be taken to many of them. A second organizing thesis of 
the book is that the two major political parties make 
expression of the consensus extremely difficult, because 
Republicans and Democrats are endlessly occupied in 
refighting the cultural wars of the 1960s. 

Dionne sees that renegade decade, rather than the late 
Depression—New Deal years, as the formative period for 
American politics as it is practiced today. Neoconserva- 
tives, charging un-Americanism, among other com- 
plaints, used the social issues of the 1960s to turn 
against the Democratic party its traditional constituents: 
lower- and middle-income Americans, who were bear- 
ing the primary burden of the changes the decade 
brought. Thus President Franklin Roosevelts New Deal 
coalition was broken up and an artificially polarized pol- 
itics between left and right created. Dionne’ chapters on 
cold war liberalism and the resulting excesses of the 
New Left and neoconservatism are fairly cool and 
removed, but the book’s power begins to build when 
Dionne applies his ideas to civil rights, feminism, the 
emerging religious right, and the Reagan revolution that 
never really was. 

In the “politics of false choices,” on which Dionne 
says conservatives rely, with Democrats taking the defen- 
sive, real problems are seldom debated and real alterna- 
tive solutions seldom presented to the electorate for a 
vote. We know what happens: The emphasis comes to 
be placed on image, rather than content. Over length- 
ening campaign seasons, voters are increasingly treated 
by election professionals as collections of low-level emo- 
tions. Those not completely taken in detach themselves 
from politics; to regain their attention, politicians are 
advised to wage ever more sensational and divisive con- 
tests at ever-increasing cost (raising their indebtedness 
to monied special interests, which decreases their effec- 
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tiveness in office, further disillusioning voters). The bit- 
terness and false polarization of campaigns, according 
to Dionne, now deform policy debate after the election, 
making good government “all but impossible.” The 
downward spiral, Dionne says more in sorrow than 
anger or ridicule, may soon result in a politics “with all 
the dignity of mud wrestling.” 

Dionne’s concluding chapter on reinvigoration is the 
only flabby one in the book, but it is his most important. 
He believes that renewal in American politics must come 
from the creation of a new center—not a bland, con- 
formist midsection, but a vital center that runs on debate 
and can reach out and act cooperatively afterward. The 
Democratic party, in his view, would be a better bet for 
forging such a coalition if it took some lessons on val- 
ues and self-discipline from the neoconservatives. 
Despite his skill at cataloguing the failures of American 
politics, one feels in Dionne a passion for that politics, 
a respect for its past achievements—especially in the 
realm of civil rights—and a conviction of its continuing 
necessity. “[T]he nation that hates politics,” his final sen- 
tence warns, “will not long survive as a democracy.” 

A.P 


Fat Years and Lean 
by Bernard D. Nossiter. New York: Harper and Row, 
1990. 272 pp., $22.50. 

While this book was written two years ago, its mes- 
sage has not become dated, especially given America’s 
present economic situation. Nossiter states that his task 
is to show “how and why, and particularly why the 
lessons of the post-Depression years have been scrapped 
so casually.” 

The author, a former Washington Post and New York 
Times correspondent, writes that few government lead- 
ers could resist the temptation to keep cold war defense 
budgets inflated in order to keep the economy of the 
United States afloat—a legacy of the economic prosper- 

- ity prodded by World War II. 

The country’s current economic problems, according 
to Nossiter, can be blamed on the economic policies 
begun by President Jimmy Carter and perfected by Pres- 
ident Ronald Reagan and, one could add, today carried 
on by George Bush. To return to the prosperity of the 
earlier postwar years—which was based on a high- 
employment economy—would cause problems such as 
increased prices but would in the end remove the grow- 


ing numbers of homeless from the streets and provide . 


the “condition[s] for a decent society.” 
Ruth Dittmann 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The End of History and the Last Man 
By Francis Fukuyama. New York: The Free Press, 1991. 
418 pp., 24.95. 

It is an irony that Hegels philosophy of history, which 
gave Marx the framework for arguing that communism 


is the pinnacle of human political development, has 
been appropriated by a conservative writer to make lib- 
eral democracy the endpoint toward which mankind has 
been “progressing” for the last several centuries. 

Informed by the belief that history can be cobbled 
together to show that there is meaningful order to the 
broad sweep of human events—that man has, for exam- 
ple, progressed from primitive tribal society to liberal 
democracy—The End of History takes stock of the world 
at the end of one of its most violent centuries and says 
it has gotten “better”; the collapse of communism in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, along with the 
end to authoritarian rule in many third world states, call 
for a reappraisal of where mankind is in its political 
development. 

Fukuyama makes his assessment by adopting Hegels 
philosophy, which, roughly stated, holds that human 
thought moves forward, or progresses, through time 
with the dialectical struggle between ideas. Each new 
idea that emerges from the struggle builds on the previ- 
ous one, until an end is reached in which there is no 
more “contradiction” between ideas. Human thought 
would then have reached its highest level of develop- 
ment. The world would continue to change—chrono- 
logical history would continue—but History, understood 
as the development of human, especially political 
thought, would be at an end. 

For Marx, who used this analysis with a focus on 
man’s economic progress, the end was a marketless soci- 
ety in which all were economically democratic. For 
Hegel, the end was the French Revolution, in which the 
people overcame their rulers and governed themselves; 
in Hegel's terminology, the “slaves” overcame the “mas- 
ters,” thus ending the dichotomous conflict that had 
motivated human history, and creating the “democratic” 
state toward which mankind had been slowly evolving. 
Fukuyama believes Hegel ended History too early, but 
now that the slaves of Eastern Europe have overthrown 
their Communist masters, we have reached it. 

Of course, this is premium metaphysics: a system 
with an ideal end and a logical mechanism that leaves 
no room for any other explanation—at least within the 
system. As the British philosopher Karl Popper 
remarked about Hegel's dialectical achievement, “Any 
development whatever will fit the dialectic scheme; the 
dialectician need never be afraid of any refutation by 
future experience.” 

This is a much simplified reduction of Fukuyama’s 
argument, but it is the core of the book. And, true to 
Poppers criticism, the books metaphysics lets it deflect 
arguments that this century's defining political events 
(the Russian Revolution, Nazism, and fascism) need to 
be examined as more than aberrations on the road to lib- 
eral democracy—that they are not simply blips in the 
history of History. But even using Fukuyama’s reading 
of Hegel, it can be argued that Nazism was a reversion— 
a twentieth century reversion—to the master/slave 


antagonism. If progress is the universal march of the 
democratic idea, why did the German political and eco- 
nomic elites take on the mantle of “masters” again with 
the collapse of the democratic Weimar Republic? If 
Fukuyama’ historical metaphysics is taken at face value, 
the development of a new master/slave conflict has 
already happened at least twice since Hegel declared that 
History had ended—the rise of Nazi Germany and then 
Stalinism in the Soviet Union—and it will undoubtedly 
happen again if the social, economic, and political con- 
ditions are right, as they are now in the former Soviet 
Union. History, it would seem, will end when mankind 
does, and only then can there be a pronouncement on 
the final form of mankind’ political development. 

The book's other flaw is Fukuyama’s premature pro- 
nouncement that the proof that this truly is the end of 
History is liberal democracy preeminence worldwide. 
He dismisses the fact that the East is still red, claiming 
that none of the Asian Communist countries is truly 
Communist anymore—a fact that should hearten the 
Tiananmen Square demonstrators, especially those who 
have been sentenced to prison. Fukuyama and others 
seem to believe that China’s “residual” communism, 
along with that of Laos, Vietnam, North Korea, and 
Cambodia, will implode eventually, leaving liberal 
democracy the logical outcome. . 

But this is a false teleology, one that bases its argu- 
ment on the recent political shifts of other third world 
countries. Printing a chart that lists the countries that 
. have adopted the moniker “democracy” as of 1990 is 
not valid empirical evidence that liberal democracy is 
ascendant. In many of the countries listed democracy 
has only a tenuous hold, especially those in Central 
America, and to call Lebanon democratic is inane when 
Syria treats Beirut’ principal political figures as puppets. 
Moreover, the military may have discovered that it lacks 
legitimacy (Fukuyama’s explanation for the end of mil- 
itary rule in most countries), but most of them have not 
accepted that they should not intervene if the govern- 
ment fails to deliver, as Argentina’s and Venezuela’s 
recently aborted coups show. 

- When this is placed against the book’ insistent rumi- 
nations on the failures of central planning and social- 
ism/communism, and the rejection of government 
involvement in social issues, it become obvious that 
another agenda is at work here, one that, in a sophisti- 
cated and dispassionate manner, advances ideas associ- 
ated with the neoconservative movement. This makes 
the irony of adopting Hegel for this task doubly astound- 
ing, since it requires Fukuyama to abandon the entire 
body of thought on the development of liberal democ- 
racy and the market developed by philosophers such as 
Hume, Locke, and Mill, writers who have traditionally 
anchored the views of the movement. 

Winston Churchill once said that democracy may not 
be the best political system ever devised, but it is the best 
we have so far. That is the most apt demonstration of its 
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value and place in the world, not a philosophical trea- 
tise that is grounded in an attempt to give a movement's 
ideas a metaphysical basis. 

William W. Finan, Jr. 


Who's Who of Women in World Politics 
London: Bowker-Saur Ltd., 1991. 311 pp., $95.00. 

This valuable reference work, generated after 20 years 
of research by Rutgers University scholars, is not only a 
compilation of names, countries, and statistics but also a 
testament to how far women have collectively come in 
terms of holding office, and how far they have yet to go 
before their participation approaches that of the other 
half of humanity. The compilers recognize the practical 
use that may be made of providing names, addresses, 
and telephone numbers of the women listed, in the hope 
that publicizing their existence will facilitate the creation 
of a global “old girls’ network.” 

The heart of the book is the alphabetical listing of 
women, including their current and past positions in 
and out of government, political affiliation, educational 
and family background, and awards. Flipping through 
the pages reveals the names of women spanning the 
globe. In fact, there are several notable examples of 
women in third world countries reaching the highest 
offices in their government, whereas many Western 
countries have yet to elect a female executive. 

Yet the statistical matter and the maps make it abun- 
dantly clear that the so-called glass ceiling exists in pol- 
itics just as surely as it does in business. As of July 1991, 
female participation in national legislatures averaged 
around 10 percent—even in developed countries only 
10.4 percent of Cabinet posts were filled by women (the 
figures for Asia were about one-third this level, for Africa 
about half), and a mere 2.4 percent of all prime minis- 
terships were held by women. One can only hope that 
in the next edition these numbers will be higher. 

Debra E. Soled 


ALSO RECEIVED 

Explaining American Politics: Issues and Interpretations 
Edited by Robert Williams. New York: Routledge, 1991. 195 pp., 
$74.00, cloth; $17.95, paper. 


The Bush Presidency: First Appraisals 

Edited by Colin Campbell, S.J., and Bert A. Rockman. Chatham, 
NJ.: Chatham House Publishers, 1991. 308 pp., $25.00, cloth; 
$16.95, paper. 


The Columbia Dictionary of Political Biography 
By The Economist. New York: Columbia University Books, 1991. 
335 pp., $40.00. 


Moving the Mountain: 

The Women’s Movement in America since 1960 

By Flora Davis. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1991. 

604 pp., $27.50. i] 
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FEBRUARY 


INTERNATIONAL 

Economic Cooperation Organization (ECO) 

Feb. 17—The former Soviet republics of Azerbaijan, Kyrgyz- 
stan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan are granted 
membership in the ECO, which was founded by Iran, Pak- 
istan, and Turkey in 1963. Yesterday Turkish President 
Turgut Ozal delivered a speech at an ECO economic summit 
in Teheran calling for a common market modeled on the 
European Community; today, in a speech on the 2d day of 
the meeting, Iranian President Hashemi Rafsanjani calls the 
ECO “a large Islamic family.” 


European Community (EC) 
‘(See Intl, ECO, UN; Czechoslovakia) 


Group of Seven 
(See Canada) 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 

Feb. 12—After a weeklong mission to Iran, IAEA officials 
announce that Iran’s nuclear programs appear to be for 
peaceful uses; press reports in the fall of 1991 suggested that 
Iran was attempting to acquire nuclear weapons technology 
from China and other countries and that it might be close to 
developing an atomic bomb. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 

Development (World Bank) 

Feb. 6—The New York Times reports that the Bank and other 
international aid organizations have assembled a $672-mil- 
lion assistance program for Ethiopia's reconstruction after 
almost 20 years of civil war. 


International Terrorism 

Feb. 27—A French judge issues arrest warrants on murder 
charges for 4 alleged members of Palestinian terrorist Abu 
Nidal’s Black September organization; the charges stem from 
a 1988 attack on the Greek cruise ship City of Poros that 
killed 9 people and wounded more than 80, many of them 
French. 

Feb. 29—In an interview with The New York Times, Moroccan 
King Hassan II says an international court for terrorism 
cases should try 2 Libyans accused of blowing up an Ameri- 
can airliner over Scotland in 1988 and a French airliner over 
the Sahara in 1989; he also says he is not prepared to sup- 
port sanctions against Libya, as proposed by the US, in 
order to force the extradition of the 2 men. 


Middle East Peace Conference 
Feb. 24—The 4th round of peace negotiations begins in Wash- 


ington, D.C., with separate talks between Palestinian, Jorda- ` 


nian, Lebanese, and Syrian delegations and Israeli delegates. 
Feb. 26—Israel presents the Palestinian delegation with a draft 
plan for self-rule in the occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip; 
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under the proposal, resident Palestinians would eventually 
administer municipal and religious affairs, local police and 
courts in nonpolitical cases, education, health care, industry, 
and commerce, among other areas; Israel would maintain 
control of the territories and internal and external security; 
Israeli residents of the territories would not be subject to 
Palestinian jurisdiction, and Israeli settlement would be 
allowed to continue. The Palestinians reject the plan as 
“preposterous.” In a previous round of talks last month, the 
Palestinians presented Israel with a plan for autonomy in 
East Jerusalem as well as the West Bank and Gaza Strip; 
their proposal calls for complete Palestinian control over 
those territories, including control over internal security 
and new Jewish settlement, but leaves unclear how Jewish 
settlers already in the territories would be governed. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(See Canada; US, Foreign Policy) 


Organization of American States (OAS) 

Feb. 25—In Washington, D.C., exiled Haitian President Jean- 
Bertrand. Aristide and René Théodore, a former opponent, 
sign an accord pledging to form a “government of national 
unity” that would allow Aristide to return as president with 
Théodore as prime minister; the accord also grants a general 
amnesty for those involved in the September 1991 coup that 
overthrew Aristide; the pact is part of an OAS-mediated - 
compromise with the Haitian parliament to restore Aristide 
to his post; no deadline is set for Aristide’s return to the 


country. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See Lebanon) 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Pakistan; Taiwan; Yugoslavia) 

Feb. 5—The Security Council condemns Iraqi President Sad- 
dam Hussein's decision yesterday not to proceed with the 
sale of $1.6-billion worth of Iraqi oil authorized under a UN 
plan; the Council says Saddam “bears full responsibility” for 
current shortages of food and other necessities in Iraq. The 
UN plan, developed as a condition of the April 1991 resolu- 
tion that formally ended the Persian Gulf war, allocates two- 
thirds of Iraqi oil profits for humanitarian aid to be 
distributed in Iraq by the UN, and one-third for war repara-. 
tions payments; Iraq cannot legally sell any of its products 
abroad without UN approval. 

Feb. 8—In Islamabad, Pakistan, three moderate Afghan guer- 
rilla groups announce their support for a UN plan to end 
the 13-year civil war in Afghanistan; the plan calls for an 
assembly of representatives from all Afghan parties that 
would form an interim government and schedule elections. 
Three radical Islamic Afghan guerrilla groups based in Pak- 
istan have previously rejected the plan. 


Feb. 21—The Security Council votes unanimously to dispatch 
a 14,400-member UN peacekeeping force to Yugoslavia; the 
force will oversee a cease-fire declared in January in the civil 
war that began in June 1991, and protect some 13 Serbian- 
minority enclaves in Slovenia and Croatia; under the agree- 
ment, the Yugoslav army will disarm irregular troops in the 
enclaves. This will mark the 1st deployment of UN troops in 
continental Europe. 

Feb. 27—At UN talks on global warming preparatory to a June 
“Earth Summit” in Rio de Janeiro, the US announces steps 
to limit emissions of heat-trapping gases that “compare 
favorably” with those planned by European countries. 

Feb. 28—The Security Council unanimously authorizes Secre- 
tary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali’s plan for a $1.9-billion 
peacekeeping operation in Cambodia; under the plan, a 
22,000-member force to be deployed by August would dis- 
arm some 230,000 fighters belonging to 4 factions and 
supervise civil and police administration; voter registration 
would begin in October for elections scheduled for April 
1993. The plan also envisions expenditures of $800 million 
for refugee resettlement. 

The Security Council receives a letter from Iraqi Foreign 
Minister Mohammed Said al-Sahai that says Iraq should be 
allowed to keep equipment used for the production of Scud 
missiles, which the UN has ordered destroyed under the 
terms of the resolution ending the Gulf war, if the equip- 
ment can be converted for peaceful uses. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 

Feb. 12—A WHO report on acquired immune deficiency syn- 
drome (AIDS) issued today says between 10 million and 12 
million people worldwide, including 1 million children, 
have been infected with the human immunodeficiency virus 
(HIV), which causes AIDS; the report says 90% of new 
transmissions result from heterosexual intercourse. ` 


ABU DHABI 

Feb. 21—The government, the main shareholder of the failed 
Bank of Credit and Commerce International (BCCI), agrees 
to settle claims against it resulting from the bank's collapse 
last year; the agreement calls for the government to pay as 
much as $2.2 billion to BCCI creditors to settle claims total- 
ing about $10 billion. Repayment will begin next year. 


AFGHANISTAN 
(See Intl, UN) 


ALGERIA 

Feb. 5—Officials report that clashes between Islamic fanda- 
mentalists and government security forces in Batna over the 
last 2 days have left at least 8 people dead and 57 injured; 
the violence began after fundamentalist youths protested the 
imposition of short prison sentences on 2 Muslim preachers 
for violating a ban on political speeches in mosques. 

Feb. 7—Confrontations between rioters and security forces 
leave at least 11 people dead across the country. 

Tadjini Haddam, a former rector of the Algerian Mosque 
in Paris, resigns from the ruling High State Council; he says 
the clashes are to be expected since the government has 
arrested most of the leadership of the fundamentalist 
Islamic Salvation Front (FIS). 

Feb. 8—Security forces open fire on demonstrators in Algiers; 
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more than 35 people have been killed and 100 injured in 
the last 2 days. Protesters set up barricades throughout the 
capital. K 

Feb. 9—The government announces the immediate imposition 
of a yearlong state of emergency that suspends virtually all 
constitutional rights. Shortly before the announcement, 
security forces seize the FISs headquarters in Algiers. 

Feb. 10—FIS supporters ambush and then execute 8 police 
officers in Algiers. 

Feb, 14—Five people are killed by an explosion in Algiers; the 
cause of the blast is unknown. 

Feb. 22—The government names 6 new Cabinet ministers, 
including 2 Muslims who reportedly have links to the FIS. 


ARGENTINA 

Feb. 3—President Carlos Saúl Menem signs an executive 
decree ordering the opening of secret government files on 
Nazi war criminals who escaped to Argentina at the end of 
World War II. 

Feb. 10—The New York Times reports that on January 1 
Argentina abandoned the austral as its currency and 
returned to the peso; the austral, adopted in June 1985, had 
depreciated 1.39 million percent against the US dollar by 
the end of 1991. This is the 5th time in 21 years that the 
countrys currency has been switched. 


BOLIVIA 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


CAMBODIA 
(See Intl, UN) 


CANADA 

Feb. 21—Canada announces that it has opened a $44-million 
credit line to Ukraine for the purchase of Canadian goods 
after the republic agreed to assume partial responsibility for 
the debts of the former Soviet Union; Canada’s action repre- 
sents a break with the US, which maintains that all financial 
dealings with the CIS should be coordinated through the 
Group of Seven. 

Feb. 25—The government discloses in its budget for the next 
fiscal year that Canada will withdraw all its NATO combat 
forces from Europe by the end of 1994. The proposed with- 
drawal has angered the US and NATO. 


CHINA 

(See also Intl, IAEA; Taiwan; US, Legislation) 

Feb. 28—Ta Kung Bao, a Hong Kong newspaper under Chinese 
government control, reports that China has sentenced 11 
pro-democracy protesters recently tried in connection with 
demonstrations in 1989 and later protests; the sentences 
range from immediate release (sentences in which time 
served since their arrest is deducted) to 5 years in prison. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT STATES (CIS) 

(See also Intl, ECO; Canada; Germany; Saudi Arabia; US, Mili- 
tary) 

Feb. 1—Reuters reports renewed fighting between Armenians 
and Azeris in the Armenian enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh 
in Azerbaijan; 4 people are reported killed and 63 injured. 
Several thousand demonstrators in Baku, Azerbaijan, 
demand a stronger response from the country’s government, 
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and some ask President Ayaz Mutalibov to resign. 

Feb. 6—The Ukrainian parliament votes to reject a demand by 
the Russian parliament that the Crimean peninsula be 
returned to Russian control. 

In Paris, Russian President Boris Yeltsin and French 
President Francois Mitterrand sign a treaty on cooperation 
between their 2 countries. 

Feb. 7—The Itar-Tass news agency announces the release in 
Perm of what the Interior Ministry calls the last 10 political 
prisoners in Russia; all 10 were imprisoned after being con- 
victed of treason and were pardoned last month by Presi- 
dent Yeltsin. 

In Moscow, Russian Vice President Aleksandr Rutskoi 
tells the nationalist Congress of Civic and Patriotic Forces 
that Yeltsin’s economic reforms will lead to “economic geno- 
cide”; he says the government's economic advisers, both Rus- 
sian and Western, are pursuing “revolution at any price.” 

In Manezh Square, Moscow, several hundred people 
demand that the Russian government resign because of the 
rapid rise in prices and declines in living standards. 

Feb. 9—Rival rallies are held in Moscow: one is pro-Commu- 
nist, denouncing Yeltsin and his economic reforms at the 
Kremlin, and the other, at the parliament building about a 
mile away, is expressing support for the president. 

Feb. 10—At least 24 people are killed in renewed fighting in 
Armenia between Azeris and Armenians over Nagorno- 
Karabakh. 

Feb, 15—The leaders of the 11 members of the CIS end a 2-day 
summit meeting in Minsk; they sign several economic coop- 
eration agreements and reiterate their commitment to uni- 
fied control of the former Soviet army's nuclear weapons, 
under Yeltsin’s supervision. At the meeting, Ukraine, Azer- 
baijan, and Moldova announce that they will create their 
own conventional armies. 

Feb. 16—The Interfax news agency reports that at least 20 peo- 
ple have been killed and several injured in the last 2 days in 
fighting in Nagorno-Karabakh after Azeri forces shelled 
Stepanakert, the capital of the enclave; Armenian leaders in 
the enclave have asked troops of the former Soviet army sta- 
tioned in the area to intervene, but their commander has 
refused. 

Feb. 22—At least 29 people are reported killed in fighting in 
Nagorno-Karabakh, 20 of them in an Azeri missile attack. 

Feb. 23—At Mayakovsky Square in Moscow, about 5,000 anti- 
government protesters demanding the restoration of the 
Soviet Union clash with police. 

Feb, 26—Reuters reports that Armenian troops have overrun 
Khojaly, an Azeri town in Nagorno-Karabakh; much of the 

town is destroyed; the interior minister of Azerbaijan says 
almost 100 Azeris were killed and 250 others injured in the 
battle. Azeri forces retaliate with missile attacks on 
Stepanakert. 

Feb. 28—After 36 years Russia and South Africa reopen diplo- 
matic relations. 

Marshal Yevgeny Shaposhnikoy, the commander of the 
CIS forces, orders CIS troops to withdraw from Nagorno- 
Karabakh for their safety when they come under fire at their 
military base in Stepanakert. Heavy fighting continues 
between Armenians and Azeris in the enclave. 


COLOMBIA 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Feb. 27—President Vaclav Havel and German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl sign a treaty of friendship and “neighborly rela- 
tions” in Prague; with the signing, Germany will support 
Czechoslovakia’s entry into the EC. The treaty does not 
address the still contentious issues of compensation for.Ger- 
mans whose property in Czechoslovakia was confiscated 
when they were expelled from the country after World War 
IL or Czechoslovakia’ claims against Germany for damages 
incurred during the war. 


ECUADOR 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


ETHIOPIA 

(See also Intl, World Bank) 

Feb. 17——Government officials report that yesterday the 
remains of Emperor Haile Selassie were found in a secret 
grave on the grounds of the Imperial Palace beneath the 
offices of former President Mengistu Haile Mariam; the 
emperor died under mysterious circumstances in 1974 after 
being overthrown by Mengistu, who was himself over- 
thrown in May 1991. The government is conducting grave- 
digging operations to expose the extent of Mengistu’s 
repression against his opponents. 


FRANCE 

(See also Intl, International Terrorism; CIS) . 

Feb. 1—Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine leader 
George Habash leaves France after government-appointed 
doctors say he is too ill to be questioned by authorities 
regarding his involvement in terrorist incidents. Habash suf- 
fered a stroke and came to Paris from Tunisia on January 29 
for medical treatment. 

Feb. 11—The government survives a no-confidence vote 
brought by conservative opposition parties to protest 
Habash’s entry into France, 5 senior officials of the Interior 
and Foreign ministries were fired because of the incident. 


GERMANY 

(See also Czechoslovakia; US, Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 19—The government forgives half the $5.5-billion debt 
Poland owes it, fulfilling an international debt-relief agree- 
ment with Poland reached last year. 

Feb. 29—Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher tells 
Japanese officials in Tokyo that Germany is willing to medi- 
ate between Japan and Russia to resolve their long-standing 
dispute over the Kurile Islands; Japan has been reluctant to 
offer large-scale aid to Russia and the other members of the 
CIS until the dispute over the islands, which were seized by 
the Soviet Union at the end of World War II, is settled. 


Ham 
(See Intl, OAS; US, Foreign Policy, Legislation) 


INDIA 

(See also Pakistan) 

Feb, 21—Results of the national and state parliamentary elec- 
tions held in Punjab state for the 1st time in 5 years show 
that the ruling Congress party won, but voter turnout was 
the lowest in Indian history because of intimidation by Sik 
militants. 


INDONESIA 

Feb. 27—An army commander says 3 officers have been dis- 
missed and 8 officers and soldiers will be tried for killing 
several dozen demonstrators protesting Indonesia's occupa- 
tion of East Timor in Dili, the capital of East Timor, in 
November; the number of casualties claimed by the govern- 
ment has not been confirmed, but witnesses and human 
rights groups say as many as 200 péople were killed. 


IRAN - 
(See Intl, ECO, IAEA) 


IRAQ 
(See Intl, UN; US, Foreign Policy) 


IRELAND 

Feb. 6—A majority of the ruling Fianna Fail party votes for 
Albert Reynolds to succeed Charles Haughey, who 
announced his resignation as party leader on January 30. 


ISRAEL 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference; Lebanon; US; For- 
eign Policy) 

Feb. 15—Three Israeli soldiers are killed while they sleep at an 
army camp in Israel a few miles from the northern section 
of the Israeli-occupied West Bank. Arab guerrillas are 
believed responsible for the killings. 

Feb. 20—Former Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin defeats Shimon 
Peres in the Labor partys 1st primary to decide party leader- 
ship, winning 40% of the vote in a 4-candidate contest. 
Rabin will lead the opposition in parliamentary elections 
scheduled for June 23. 

Feb. 29—Two Palestinians are shot to death by Israeli forces in 
violent demonstrations in the Gaza Strip. 


JAPAN 

(See also Germany) 

Feb. 1—Fumio Abe, a former Cabinet minister and close politi- 
cal associate of Prime Minister Kiichi Miyazawa, is indicted 
on charges of providing information on future development 
projects in exchange for bribes from the Kyowa Corpora- 
tion, a steel-frame manufacturer, between August 1989 and 
January 1990. 

Feb. 14—Hiroyasu Watanabe, a former president of the Tokyo 
Sagawa Kyubin trucking firm, and 3 other executives of the 

` company are arrested on charges of arranging nearly $100 

’ million in illegal loans to a medical supply and real estate 
conglomerate that used the funds to bribe some 130 politi- 
cians, including members of the ruling Liberal Democratic 


party. 


JORDAN . 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 


LEBANON 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 

Feb. 16—Israeli forces stage a helicopter attack over southern 
Lebanon, killing Sheik Abbas Musawi, the leader of the pro- 
Iranian Party of God (Hezbullah), and 6 others as they are 

- leaving the town of Jibchit in a convoy. 
Retaliating for an attack in Israel yesterday that killed 3 
soldiers, Israel stages air strikes against 2 Palestinian refugee 
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camps in southern Lebanon, killing 4 people and injuring 
about a dozen others. Israel now says the PLO’s Fatah fac- 
tion was responsible for yesterday's killings in Israel. 

Feb. 17—Muslim guerrillas and Israeli forces trade heavy 
artillery fire in Israels self-proclaimed security zone in 
southern Lebanon; some rockets fired by the Muslim mili- 
tias fall in northern Israel; no casualties are reported. 

Feb. 18—The Party of God chooses Sheik Hassan Nasrallah, 
who led the Islamic Resistance Movement, the military wing 
of the party, to succeed Musawi. 

Artillery attacks continue in southern Lebanon. 

Feb. 21—After a daylong incursion, Israeli forces withdraw 
from 2 villages 1 mile north of Israels security zone in 
southern Lebanon; Muslim militia reenter the villages and 
launch new rocket attacks against towns in northern Israel, 
killing 1 Israeli. 

Feb. 23—After agreeing yesterday to end rocket attacks on 
Israel, fighters from the Party of God and Amal, the 2 main 
Shiite militias, begin to withdraw from villages in southern 
Lebanon. 


LiByA 
(See Intl, International Terrorism) 


Mexico 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


PAKISTAN 

(See also Intl, ECO) 

Feb. 7—Ending a‘2-day visit to the United States, Foreign Sec- 
retary Shahryar Khan acknowledges at the UN that Pakistan 
has the capacity to produce an atomic bomb, but will not 
build one; he says his country also will not transfer the 
technology to any other country. The US Congress cut off 
aid to Pakistan last year because of concern over its nuclear 
capabilities. Pakistan has refused to sign the 1968 Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty and permit inspection of its 
nuclear plants by international monitors. 

Feb. 10—Pakistani troops erect barricades, dismantle bridges, 
and set off landslides to prevent Kashmiri Muslim sepa- 
ratists from marching into Indian-controlled areas of Kash- 
mir; the Indian army says it will shoot anyone crossing the 
cease-fire line dividing the area in Kashmir under Indian 
supervision from that under Pakistani control. 

Feb. 12—Pakistani police fire on Kashmiri marchers approach- 
ing the border of Indian-controlled Kashmir near the town 
of Chokathi, killing at least 12 and injuring at least 100. 

Feb. 13—Kashmiri separatists call off their march into Indian- 
controlled Kashmir. 


PERU 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


PHILIPPINES 

Feb. 25—Imelda Marcos tells reporters in Manila that the gov- 
ernment has granted her permission to return the body of 
her husband, the late President Ferdinand Marcos, to Ilocos 
Norte province from Hawaii for burial. Marcos died in exile 
in 1989. 


POLAND 
(See Germany) 
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SAUD! ARABIA 

Feb. 21—The government announces that it has established 
diplomatic relations with the former Soviet republic of 
Uzbekistan in Central Asia. 


SOMALIA 

Feb. 14—Representatives of the two factions that have been 
fighting for control of Mogadishu since November agree to 
an immediate cease-fire in the capital and promise to negoti- 
ate a peace plan at the end of the month. More than 20,000 
people have been killed or injured in and around the city 
since fighting broke out between supporters of General 
Mohamed Farrah Aidid and Mohamed Ali Mahdi. 

Feb. 29—-UN-sponsored peace talks involving the two factions 
in the civil war begin in Mogadishu. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Feb, 19—In a parliamentary by-election, the ruling National 
party loses a seat to the Conservative party; the seat had 
been considered safe since the National party won it by a 
wide margin in 1989. Although it does not change the polit- 
ical balance in parliament, the defeat demonstrates the suc- 
cess of Conservative efforts to marshal white opposition to 
the government's dismantling of apartheid. 


SYRIA 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 


TAIWAN 

Feb. 23—In Taichung, about 50,000 demonstrators demand 
that Taiwan become a member of the UN; the Taiwanese 
government held the Chinese seat until 1971, when it was 
given to the government of the People’s Republic of China. 


TURKEY . 
(See Intl, ECO) 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 

Great Britain 

Feb. 28—A bomb explodes at the London Bridge railway sta- 
tion during the morning rush hour; 28 people are injured. 

Feb. 29—The Irish Republican Army takes responsibility for 
yesterday's blast. A 2d explosion today in central London 
causes some damage, but no injuries are reported. 


Hong Kong 

Feb. 3—Twenty-one people are burned to death in a riot 
involving North and South Viemamese gangs in a refugee 
camp; some 58,000 Vietnamese boat people live in the 
camps. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

Administration 

Feb. 1—The New York Times reports a reorganization of the 
White House staff that includes the naming yesterday of 
Republican National Committee chairman Clayton Yeutter 
to the newly created Cabinet-level post of chief domestic 
policy adviser. 

Feb. 11—In an executive order authorized under the 1990 
Clean Air Act, President George Bush says that by 1996 
American manufacturers must end virtually all production 
of chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs), chemicals that deplete the 





protective ozone layer of the upper atmosphere; the Mon- 
treal Protocol, a 1987 international agreement to which the 
US is a signatory, stipulated that CFC production must end 
worldwide by the year 2000; on February 3 the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) announced 
study results showing record levels of CFCs over the North- 
ern as well as the Southern Hemisphere and predicting 
ozone depletion over populated areas in the fall. 

Feb. 13—NASA chief Richard Truly resigns; administration 
officials say the resignation was forced by the White House 
because of differences over space policy. 

Feb. 14—The Federal Bureau of Reclamation, which operates 
an irrigation system that provides 25% of the water used for 
agriculture in California, announces that a 6-year drought in 
the state has caused reserves to fall to a level at which it can 
by law supply only urban areas and endangered wildlife 
habitats; the bureau says it expects its water deliveries to 
farmers this year to be 70% lower than the amount supplied 
in 1991. 

Feb. 18—The Federal Reserve Board announces that it is low- 
ering its reserve requirements for banks, from 12% to 10% 
of deposits in transaction accounts; the change, which will 
take effect April 2, is aimed at stimulating the economy by 
increasing bank lending. 

Feb. 20—A Census Bureau report released today shows that the 
percentage of middle-income Americans fell from 71.2% in 
1969 to 63.3% in 1989, and that the percentage of low- 
income Americans rose from 17.9% in 1969 to 22% in 1989; 
the study defines low incomes for 1989 as less than half the 
median income of $18,576, adjusted for family size, and 
high incomes as greater than twice the median. 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
February Reports 


Change from 
previous period Total 


Gross Domestic Product +0.8% $4.87 trillion 
Ath quarter 1991, revised {annual rate} 
Merchandise Trade Deficit +42% $5.94 billion 
December 

Consumer Price Index +40.1% 138.1 points 
January 

Unemployment unchanged 7.1% 
January (8.9 million) 
Leading Economic Indicators +0,9% 146.5 points 
January 

Consumer Confidence -8.6% 46.3 points 
January 

Lowest since 1974 


Sources: Commerce and Labor Depariment reports; news reports. 





Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, International Terrorism; UN; Canada) 

Feb, 1—At Camp David, Maryland, President Bush and Rus- 
sian President Boris Yeltsin sign a declaration pledging 
“friendship and partnership” in US-Russian relations. 

Feb. 3—At Port-au-Prince’s harbor, 381 Haitian refugees 
forcibly repatriated from the US military base at Guantá- 
namo Bay, Cuba, are fingerprinted and interviewed by 
Haitian authorities on their arrival; on January 31 the US 
Supreme Court lifted a Miami federal district courts injunc- 
tion barring forced returns of Haitians; of the approximately 
15,000 Haitian refugees currently in US custody, only about 
one-third are considered eligible for political asylum. Last 
month Amnesty International issued a report on Haiti that 
found that hundreds of extrajudicial murders, beatings, and 
detentions have occurred since a military coup there last 
September. 

Feb. 4—The US announces a “selective relaxation” of its trade 
embargo against Haiti to help revive the Haitian economy; 
the embargo began November 5. 

Feb. 8—Administration officials confirm that last fall Bush sub- 
mitted to congressional oversight committees a presidential 
finding required for the funding of US covert actions in Iraq 
aimed at the overthrow of President Saddam Hussein; the 
officials say contacts with Iraqi military and opposition lead- 
ers began in November. 

Feb. 12—During a visit to the former Soviet republics in Cen- 

- tral Asia by Secretary of State James Baker 3d, the presidents 
of Azerbaijan and Turkmenistan tell him that they will 
uphold democracy, minority and human rights, and free 
markets in their countries. 

Feb, 16—During Bakers visit to Uzbekistan, President Islam 
Karimov declares that he accepts US conditions for estab- 
lishing diplomatic relations, which include a commitment 
to free elections, human rights, and the creation of free mar- 
kets. Karimov was elected president in a contest last Decem- 
ber that excluded several opposition candidates. 

Feb. 17—At a joint news conference in Moscow, Baker and 
Yeltsin announce that the US, Russia, and Germany will 
establish an international institute where former Soviet 
nuclear scientists can engage in research for peaceful pur- 
poses; the US will provide $25 million for the institute from 
the $400 million recently appropriated by Congress toward 
nuclear disarmament in the CIS. 

Feb. 18—In Moscow, Baker and Russian Foreign Minister 
Andrei Kozyrev announce that they will begin meeting on 
March 10 in Brussels to work out a strategic arms accord for 
Bush and Yeltsin to sign when the 2 leaders meet for an offi- 
cial summit in July; Baker says a joint NATO-CIS ballistic 
missile early-warning center will be discussed. 

After meeting with Bush in Washington, D.C., President 
Mircea Snegur of the former Soviet republic of Moldova says 
` that the US and his country have established diplomatic 
relations. 

Feb. 24—In testimony before the House Foreign Operations 
subcommittee, Baker says the US will guarantee $10 billion 
in loans to Israel for the resettlement of Jews from the for- 
mer Soviet Union only if Israel freezes construction of set- 
tlements in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

Feb. 27—In San Antonio, Texas, Bush meets with leaders from 
6 South and Central American countries at a summit on the 
illegal drug problem; the US and Colombia yesterday agreed 
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that $75 million in US aid to the Colombian army to stem 
the cocaine trade will be given instead to the country’s nar- 
cotics police; Bolivia asks that $70 million in US military aid 
be used to encourage coca farmers to grow legal crops. Mex- 
ico, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela also attend. In a commu- 
niqué issued at the conclusion of the meeting, the countries 
say they will modify their banking and fiscal control laws to 
prevent money laundering. 

Feb. 28—The State Department issues its annual report on the 
worldwide production and distribution of illegal drugs. 

- According to the report, US and Latin American govern- 
ments seized nearly 300 metric tons of cocaine in their 
countries in 1991, a record amount. The report also esti- 
mates an increase of nearly 6% in the international produc- 
tion of opium, from which heroin is made; the expansion 
has occurred mainly in Myanmar and Afghanistan, but the 
report notes the discovery last year that opium poppies are 
being grown in Colombia for Colombian cocaine cartels. 


Labor and Industry 

Feb. 17—A federal district court judge in Manhattan, NY, con- 
firms that Michael Milken of the bankrupt securities firm 
Drexel Burnham Lambert has tentatively agreed to add $500 
million to a $400-million compensation fund he had estab- 
lished for victims in securities fraud cases for which he was 
sentenced to a 10-year prison term last year; other former 
Drexel executives will contribute $300 million and Drexel's 
insurers $100 million to settle outstanding civil lawsuits. 

Feb. 24—The General Motors Corporation reports that it lost 
$4.45 billion last year—the largest loss in American corpo- 
rate history; the loss incudes a one-time, $2.8-billion charge 
against earnings for the closing of 21 GM manufacturing 
plants over the next 3 years. Among the other Big 3 
automakers, the Chrysler Corporation has announced 1991 
losses of $795 million and the Ford Motor Company a 
$2.25-billion loss. 


Legislation 

(See also Pakistan) 

Feb, 4—By a 404-8 vote in the House and a 94-2 vote in the 
Senate, Congress approves a 13-week extension of unem- 
ployment benefits for 2 million jobless workers; added to 
extensions authorized by Congress in November, this brings 
unemployment coverage in states with the highest levels of 
jobless people to a record 59 weeks. 

Feb. 19—The Senate passes a 400-page energy bill by a vote of 
94 to 4; the bill stipulates that 90% of vehicles in govern- 
ment and commercial fleets must be powered by alternative 
fuels by the year 2000; it also streamlines licensing for 
nuclear power plants and interstate natural gas pipelines. 


‘Feb. 21—Voting 93 to 1, the Senate approves a bill that 


increases by 50% the maximum annual amount for grants 

. for college students, from $2,400 to $3,600, expands eligi- 
bility to students from families with annual incomes of up 
to $42,000, from $30,000, and increases funds available 
each year for student loans from $13.4 billion to an esti- 
mated $18 billion. 

Feb. 25—In a compromise between measures it and the House 
passed last year, the Senate votes, 59 to 39, to impose condi- 
tions on most-favored-nation (MFN) trade status for China 
when MFN comes up for renewal in June; the bill would 
condition the renewal on China's releasing from prison all 
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dissidents jailed for nonviolent protests and on a presiden- 
tial certification that China has reduced arms exports and 
opened its markets to American products. 

Feb. 27—The House, voting 221 to 209, approves a 6-year tax 
bill. Under the bills provisions, people earning less than 
$13,000 a year would receive credits of up to $200; the 
maximum tax rate would be raised from 31% to 35% for 
people with annual taxable incomes over $85,000 and cou- 
ples with incomes over $145,000; the bill also includes 
indexing of capital gains taxes and other tax cuts intended 
to stimulate the real estate market and the economy in gen- 
eral; the president says he will veto the bill. 

By a vote of 217 to 165, the House approves a bill that 
would halt the forced repatriation of illegal Haitian refugees 
for 6 months; about 6,400 refugees have been returned to 
Haiti recently, while about 5,300 have been granted the 
right to apply for political asylum. 


Military 
Feb. 18—The Defense Department acknowledges a collision of 
a Navy nuclear submarine with one from the former Soviet 
navy in the Barents Sea near Murmansk, Russia, on Febru- 
ary 11; no damage is reported to the US submarine, and 
` only minor damage to the former Soviet vessel. 


Politics 

Feb. 1—Political consultant Richard Bond becomes the chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee. 

Feb, 11—Results from the 1st official test of the 1992 race for 
the Democratic and Republican presidential nominations, 
yesterday's Iowa party caucuses, show that Iowa Senator 
Tom Harkin won 76.5% of the Democratic vote; President 
Bush was unchallenged in Republican caucuses. 

Feb. 12—In Washington, D.C., Bush, with Vice President Dan 
Quayle present, formally announces his candidacy for the 
Republican nomination for president. 

Feb. 19—Results from yesterdays New Hampshire presidential 
primary show that Bush received 53% of the Republican 
vote and political commentator Patrick Buchanan 37%. 
Among Democratic party candidates, former Massachusetts 
Senator Paul Tsongas captured 33% of the vote, Arkansas 
Governor Bill Clinton 25%, Nebraska Senator Bob Kerrey 
11%, Harkin 10%, and former California Governor Jerry 
Brown 10%; 4% of Democrats cast write-in votes for New 
York Governor Mario Cuomo, who has announced that he 
is not a candidate. 

Feb. 24—With 97% of precincts reporting, results from yester- 
days Maine caucuses show that Tsongas won 30% of the 
Democratic vote, Brown 29%, Clinton 15%, Harkin 5%, and 
Kerrey 3%, and that 16% of Democrats voted for “uncom- 
mitted” delegates; only 5% of the state’s registered 
Democrats cast ballots. Republican party officials say Bush 
captured about 90% of the delegates and Buchanan 5% in 
their party caucuses. 

Feb. 27—Final results from the South Dakota presidential pri- 
mary, held February 25, show that Kerrey captured 40% of 
the Democratic vote, Harkin 25%, Clinton 19%, Tsongas 
10%, and Brown 4%; Bush, unopposed on the Republican 
ballot after Buchanan lost a court bid to have his name 


included, garnered 69% of the vote, while an uncommitted 
slate of Republican delegates won 31%. 


Supreme Court 

Feb. 25—In a 7-2 decision overturning a 1990 ruling by a fed- 
eral appeals court in New Orleans, the Court rules that use 
of force by a prison guard against an inmate may be uncon- 
stitutional even if it does not cause serious injury; in the dis- 
senting opinion, Justice Clarence Thomas, joined by Justice 
Antonin Scalia, says that the 8th Amendment, which pro- 
hibits cruel and unusual punishment, “should not be turned 
into a national code of prison regulations.” 

Feb. 26—The Court unanimously rules that students may sue 
for damages for sexual harassment and other forms of sex 
discrimination under Title IX of a 1972 federal law forbid- 
ding sex discrimination in schools that receive federal 
funds. 


VENEZUELA 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 4—Rebel soldiers fail in an attempt to overthrow President 
Carlos Andrés Pérez; 78 people are reported killed, and 300 
rebel troops are arrested. After the coup attempt is put 
down, the government temporarily suspends some constitu- 
tional civil rights guarantees, bans public demonstrations, 
and expands police authority. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

(See also Intl, UN) 

Feb. 6—Croatian leader Franjo Tudjman agrees to accept a UN 
cease-fire plan unconditionally; the plan would deploy UN 
peacekeeping troops in Croatia, which has declared its inde- 
pendence. Milan Babic, the leader of the Serbian enclave of 
Kraijina in Croatia, rejects the plan. 

Feb. 16—The Tanyug news agency reports that an assembly in 
Kraijina has voted to oust Babic because of his opposition to 
the UN peace plan; Babic has refused to leave office and has 
said he will hold a referendum in the enclave on whether 
UN peacekeeping troops should come to the area. 

Feb. 23—Under pressure from Serbian leaders in Belgrade, 
Babic agrees to cancel the referendum and to cooperate with 
UN peacekeeping forces. 


ZAIRE 


Feb. 16—In Kinshasa, government troops fire on anti-govern- 
ment protesters led by Roman Catholic priests; 13 demon- 
strators are killed, and several priests arrested. 

Feb. 29—State radio and television report that President Mo- 
buto Sese Seko has agreed to reopen a national conference 
on democracy “soon”; Mobuto, who has ruled Zaire for 26 
years, promised 2 years ago to step down after a democratic 
government is elected. a 





Erratum: In our February 1992 issue, on pages 56 and 57, Susan 
Kaufman Purcell’s article erroneously states that the election 
results overturned were from Nuevo León; they were actually 
from San Luis Potosi. 
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With the dissolution of the Soviet Union, “the United States [has become] the only super- 
power in the world. This has caused Africa. . .to look to Washington for direction, encour- 
agement, and support. . . . Unfortunately, there is no evidence that President Bush or any 
of his senior advisers intend to take up the mantle of leadership in Africa.” 


The United States and Africa: 
The Policy of Cynical Disengagement 


BY MICHAEL CLOUGH 


ashington first discovered Africa in the late 
\ \ / 1950s. For the next three decades, Ameri- 
can policymakers navigated the continent's 
political seas with their sextants trained on the chang- 
ing position of a single bright Red Star. Whenever it 
appeared on the horizon, Yankee captains quickly set 
sail for Africa’s troubled ports, bringing with them an 
ample cargo of diplomatic rewards, economic aid, and, 
if necessary, military largesse. Every time the Soviet star 
began to set, Uncle Sam's minions loaded up their ships 
and sailed for home. 

In the late 1980s the Red Star began to implode, and 
the charts used by the geopoliticians who had guided 
America through the cold war quickly lost their rele- 
vance. A new set of navigators schooled in the epicycles 
of American domestic politics stepped forward to direct 
the fleet. Now, it is drifting aimlessly off the African coast 
with its Republican admirals in Washington unwilling 
either to order it to hoist anchor and set sail for home, 
or to brave Africa's troubled shoals and go ashore. 


THE POLITICS OF AVOIDANCE 
Since the administration of President George Bush 
took office in January 1989, its policy toward Africa has 
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seemingly operated according to three guidelines: “Do 
not spend much money unless Congress makes you.” 
“Do not let African issues complicate policy toward 
other, more important parts of the world.” And, above 
all else, “Do not take stands that might create political 
controversies in the United States.” In practice this has 
meant the adoption of a wavering, hypocritical policy 
best described as “cynical disengagement.” 

While the president continues to speak in overblown 
rhetorical terms about the need for American global 
leadership in a “new world order,” he has refused to 
exercise any leadership on African issues. Instead, his 
administration has found convenient rationales for 
reducing United States commitments across the conti- 
nent and shifting the burden of responding to its multi- 
plying humanitarian crises to others. Nowhere is the 
nature of the administration's policy more glaringly obvi- 
ous than in its abrupt shift on human rights in Africa. 

Throughout the 1980s, President Ronald Reagan lav- 
ished millions of dollars in economic and military assis- 
tance on some of Africa’s worst human rights violators. 
At the top of this list were Master-Sergeant Samuel Doe 
in Liberia, President Mohammed Siad Barre in Somalia, 
and President Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire. Despite con- 
tinual calls in the United States Congress to cut off funds 
to these despots, Washington kept the aid pipeline open. 
In April 1989, for example, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State Allison Rosenberg testified against congressional 
cuts in assistance to Kenya, Somalia, and Zaire, warning 
that “should we be unable to sustain necessary assis- 
tance levels, we risk the collapse or delay of economic 
reforms, injury to friendly governments, and acrimo- 
nious charges of breach of faith.”1 

The administration's policy did not significantly 
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change until 1991 when, as it became clear that all the 
old geopolitical reasons for United States involvement 
in Africa had vanished, the administration chose to cut 
and run just as the collapse of its former clients touched 
off a bitter cycle of violence. Blithely ignoring the ways 
in which their past policies had helped cause these 
countries to descend into a dark abyss of repression and 
strife, American officials cynically used human rights 
and security concerns to justify their decisions to disen- 
gage. Liberia, Somalia, and Zaire provide the most egre- 
gious examples of cynical disengagement, but the 
underlying pattern can be discerned in the way that 
Washington has responded to developments across 
Africa. 


THE POLICY IN ACTION 

Between 1980 and 1988, the United States gave more 
than $500 million in assistance to the Doe regime in 
Liberia. Throughout this period the Reagan administra- 
tion consistently misled the American public about the 
prospects for economic development and democracy in 
this small West African country. Testifying before 
Congress in April 1983, Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs Chester Crocker strained the bounds of 
credulity by arguing that Liberia represented “the best 
prospect in Africa, and one of the best in the world, for 
rapid movement toward democracy.” Even after Doe bla- 
tantly rigged the results of nationwide elections in late 
1985, the Reagan-Bush team resisted congressional 
efforts to cut off aid to his regime. Not until 1988, after a 
special United States Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID) team failed to control the Doe regime’s 
financial excesses and Congress barred further aid, did 
the administration finally begin to distance itself from 
Doe. By then it was too late. 

In December 1989 rebels led by a former Liberian 
military officer, Charles Taylor, began a guerrilla war 
against the Doe regime. As the war escalated, many 
Liberians pleaded with the Bush administration to do 
something to help remove Doe from office and spare 
their country from a bloody conflict. But by 1990 senior 
officials in Washington had forgotten their earlier rea- 
sons for being interested in Liberia. A State Department 
spokesman declared that “the administration believes 
that it is not our role to intervene, to engage in peace- 
keeping or to impose a government or political system 
in Liberia.”2 In late 1990, with thousands of Liberian 
civilians dying in the crossfire of the civil war, Bush 
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authorized United States marines to land in Liberia, but 
only to evacuate American citizens and other expatri- 
ates. When pressed to defend past United States policy, 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs Herman 
Cohen argued that the United States was blameless. 
Despite Washington's best efforts, Cohen rationalized, 
“Doe was just not able to come around to do the correct 
thing.” 

As the civil war continued and Liberia descended into 
anarchy, the Bush administration offered palliatives. 
Midlevel officials in the State Department worked long 
hours trying to obtain funds for a Nigerian-led peace- 
keeping force and to aid efforts to hold nationwide elec- 
tions. But their superiors steadfastly refused to provide 
what was needed most: political leadership and diplo- 
matic capital. 

In Somalia, the Bush administration also cynically 
disengaged. During the 1980s, President Siad Barre’s 
regime received more than $700 million in economic 
and military assistance from the Reagan and Bush 
administrations. By 1989 most analysts had concluded 
that the Siad Barre regime was a brutal, corrupt dicta- 
torship on the verge of collapse. Nevertheless, officials 
in the Bush administration continued to resist congres- 
sional efforts to cut off aid to Mogadishu. In February 
1990, for example, a then little-known general, H. Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf, who headed the United States Cen- 
tral Command, testified before Congress that continued 
military relations with Somalia “allows us to maintain 
valuable contacts, counterbalances the growing rela- 
tionship between Somalia and Libya, and helps Somalia 
to maintain its political and territorial integrity.”3 

In January 1991, Somalia disintegrated and Siad Barre 
fled the capital. As the fighting escalated, the Bush 
administration once again cut and ran. In April, Sena- 
tors Paul Simon (D-Ill) and Nancy Kassebaum (R-Kan.) 
introduced a resolution calling on the president to 
“actively explore possible United States initiatives to rec- 
oncile the conflicting factions and...encourage...efforts 
by outside mediators.” But the president ignored the 
senators’ plea. Senior administration officials also 
rejected recommendations to put Somalia on the United 
Nations Security Council agenda. When the Security 
Council finally addressed the conflict in Somalia in 
1992, United States representatives reportedly watered 
down the resolution calling for UN involvement out of 
fear that Washington might have to help foot the bill for 
a peacekeeping operation. Africa Watch, a widely 
respected human rights organization, was quick to point 
out the hypocrisy of Washington's position. In a Febru- 
ary 1992 report, it noted, “The United States managed 
to find hundreds of millions of dollars for the Siad Barre 
regime,” which, the reports authors justifiably con- 
cluded, “helped to lay the groundwork for the countrys 
destruction today.”4 

Zaire may soon become the next country to follow 
the pattern established in Liberia and Somalia. Wash- 
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ington has a long and blameworthy history of support 
for the Mobutu regime in Zaire. From 1961 to 1990, 
Mobuto consistently ranked among the top recipients of 
American aid. In addition, on three separate occasions 
the United States intervened to help the.Zairian dictator 
quell armed rebellions that threatened his hold on 
power.* Just as important, United States officials repeat- 
edly endorsed him in ways that strengthened his domes- 
tic and international standing. In October 1989, for 
example, Bush called Mobutu “one of our most valued 
friends [on] the entire African continent.” 

In 1991, United States policy toward Zaire began to 
change. In the past, Washington had backed Mobutu 
largely because it feared that if he fell, Zaire would be 
plunged into chaos and Moscow would benefit. The end 
of the cold war eliminated this worry. In addition, the 
May 1991 agreement ending the Angolan civil war 
greatly reduced Mobutu’s regional utility. (It was a poorly 
kept secret that the Central Intelligence Agency used 
airfields in southern Zaire to channel covert aid to Jonas 
Savimbi’s anti-Communist guerrillas in Angola.) As a 
result, senior United States officials had no reason to 
continue to support the Zairian dictator. 

The Bush administration now has two options. It can 
distance itself from developments in Kinshasa, leaving 
Mobutu and his domestic opponents to wage a pro- 
tracted battle for power. That is the strategy it pursued 
in Liberia and Somalia. Alternatively, it could lead a 
coordinated international effort to force Mobutu to step 
down. So far, consistent with its practice of cynical dis- 
engagement, the administration has chosen the first 
option. While criticizing Mobutu for failing to cede 
power to a national conference and to permit multiparty 
elections, Bush has refused to expend any political cap- 
ital to help remove him from office before Zaire disinte- 
grates. In an interview with The Washington Post, 

© William Close, who served as Mobutu’s personal physi- 
cian for 16 years, attested to the critical importance of 
presidential leadership on this issue. “Until Mobutu 
hears a clear, unequivocal message from the highest level 
in Washington, he is going to cling to the belief that he 
can stay put, and the brutality and repression and 
human misery will spread.”"5 ` 

Another country that could follow the Liberia/Soma- 
` lia pattern is Kenya. Since coming to power in 1978, 
President Daniel arap Moi has received more than $700 
million in United States aid. During that time his gov- 
ernment has become steadily more corrupt and repres- 
sive. In early 1990 the Bush administration had an 
opportunity to seize the initiative and support the bur- 


*The interventions were in 1967, 1977, and 1978. 
5Reed Kramer, “U.S. Reviews Its Policy on Zaire,” The Wash- 
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_ 6Human Rights Watch, World Report 1990 (New York: 
Human Rights Watch, 1991), p. 42. 


geoning democratic movement in Kenya. This opportu- 
nity was created by the firestorm that ignited after the 
United States ambassador to Kenya—a crusty and dis- 
tinctly undiplomatic conservative ex-journalist, Smith 
Hempstone—endorsed the opposition’s call for multi- 
party democracy. President Moi and his supporters 
immediately launched a rhetorical assault on Hemp- 
stone. In August 1990, Assistant Secretary Cohen trav- 
eled to Nairobi to calm the political waters. During his 
brief stay, Cohen refused to meet with human rights 
monitors or the relatives of political detainees, and he 
declined to criticize the Moi regime publicly. As Africa 
Watch later reported, “Cohen's visit strengthened Pres- 
ident Moi’s hand at a time of mounting pressure for 
Kenya to democratize, sending a clear message that the 
United States was not going to press human rights con- 
cerns. This stance...helped to facilitate the serious dete- 
rioration of respect for human rights that followed.”6 

Inside Kenya, however, pressure on the Moi govern- 
ment continued to build. In late November 1991, on the 
eve of a meeting of Kenya's major international donors, 
Paul Muite, a prominent opposition leader, pressed for 
a suspension of aid to Moi. He warned that any new 
money would be “mismanaged and stolen” by an 
“incompetent and corrupt regime.” Finally, the United 
States and other foreign donors suspended all new aid 
pledges for six months. In response, Moi reversed his 
long-standing opposition to multiparty elections. 

The Moi government now seems intent on holding 
elections quickly in order to prevent the democratic 
opposition from organizing an effective national party. 
In addition, there is mounting evidence that Mois back- 
ers intend to use all the power at their disposal to 
obstruct and intimidate their opponents. In response to 
this deteriorating situation, the Bush administration has 
become increasingly critical of Moi. But as in Zaire, the 
important issue is whether Washington is willing to take 
decisive action to forestall a violent denouement. 


FADING AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 

In all four of these countries, the prospects for the 
emergence of stable democratic governments would 
have been much better if the Bush administration had 
moved earlier to take advantage of the latitude created 
by the end of the cold war. But old habits are hard to 
break. President Bush and his team are most comfort- 
able working with foreign governments using traditional 
diplomatic methods. They instinctively prefer “quiet 
diplomacy,” especially when the rulers they are dealing 
with are “old friends.” Moreover, in the absence of a 
strong American constituency for serious efforts to pro- 
mote democracy in Africa, Washington has few incen- 
tives to take on hard cases like Liberia, Somalia, and 
Zaire. , 

In September 1991, Assistant Secretary Cohen out- 
lined the administrations policy toward Africa: “We will 
help countries pursue a democratic course and those 
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already with democratic systems. In an era of escalating 
demand for scarce resources, we cannot waste nonhu- 
manitarian assistance on governments which themselves 
refuse the path to democracy, and we will not do so.”7 
In practice, this means giving priority to easier and less 
risky cases. This position fits perfectly with the prevail- 
ing political mood in America. It aligns the administra- 
tion with an appealing cause—democracy—while 
promising to help end the waste of United States aid dol- 
lars. If such a policy had been adopted in the 1980s it 
would have been rightly hailed as a revolutionary step 
forward. More important, it would have weakened sev- 
eral pro-Western autocrats, and thus greatly increased 
the chances for peaceful transitions to democracy across 
the continent. In the present context it is little more than 
a convenient way to reduce United States commitments. 

The Bush administrations policy on democracy and 
human rights reflects a more general problem in United 
States-relations with Africa. The disintegration of the 
Soviet Union has created a unipolar world by default. 
Despite its own growing economic and political limita- 
tions, the United States is the only superpower in the 
world. This has caused Africa, perhaps more than any 
other part of the world, to look to Washington for direc- 
tion, encouragement, and support. In fact, Africans are 
now more willing to follow an American lead than at 
any time since the early days of the Kennedy era. Their 
expectations have been raised by American officials, 
especially Assistant Secretary Cohen. Unfortunately, 
there is no evidence that President Bush or any of his 
senior advisers intend to take up the mantle of leader- 
ship in Africa. Three examples illustrate this point. 

Over the past three years United States development 
aid to Africa has increased from roughly $600 million to 
$1 billion. This money has been used to underwrite a 
Development Fund for Africa and AID's so-called 
Democracy Initiative. On the surface, this increase would: 
seem to indicate a serious administration commitment 
to African development. But that is not the case. If the 
Bush administration had gotten its way, aid to Africa 
would have been cut to $560 million in 1990. Congress 
stepped in and raised the figure to $800 million. It did 
so because of complaints from the Congressional Black 
Caucus that money for Africa was being diverted to east- 
ern Europe. Congress was also responsible for increas- 
ing the 1991 and 1992 African aid levels to $1 billion. If 
congressional support for spending on Africa lessens, so 
too will the administration’s interest in providing funds 
to:promote democracy and development. 

Recent developments in United States relations with 
Ethiopia provide a second example of the cynical under- 
pinnings of current United States policy toward Africa. 


7Herman Cohen, “Africa: Revolutionary Change and 
Democratization,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, November—Decem- 
ber 1991, p. 24. 


In late 1984 televised pictures of starving Ethi 

babies spawned strong American sentiment for e i 
gency famine relief. After being largely ignored by seni 
officials for nearly two years, the Ethiopian famine rock- 
eted to the top of the Reagan administration's foreign 


_ policy agenda. During congressional hearings on emer- 


gency food assistance to Africa in September 1984, the 
top United States AID officer barely mentioned Ethiopia, 
noting in passing that “it wasn’t altogether popular in 
this Government to get food to Ethiopia.” After the pub- 
lic outcry less than two months later, the White House 
issued a statement noting that the president “has taken a 
personal interest in the famine situation in Africa, par- 
ticularly the current crisis in Ethiopia,” and shortly 
thereafter United States relief aid to Ethiopia increased 
from $10 million in 1984 to more than $125 million in 
1985, most of which was committed after television 
publicity of the famine. 

By the time the Bush administration took office, a 
vast relief network existed in Ethiopia. As it became 
clear that the famine would continue so long as Ethiopia 
was engulfed in a civil war, relief organizations and 
members of Congress concerned about the humanitar- 
ian consequences of the war began to press for Ameri- 
can efforts to promote a settlement between the 
government in Addis Ababa and rebel forces. Relief pro- 
ponents were joined by a small but influential group of 
American Jewish leaders who were concerned about the 
plight of several thousand Ethiopian Jews. 

After a series of stillborn initiatives, the government 
and the rebels agreed to attend a conference in London 
chaired by Assistant Secretary Cohen. On the eve of the 
conference, Ethiopia’s military ruler, Mengistu Haile 
Mariam, fled Addis Ababa and rebel forces quickly sur- 
rounded the capital. From London, Cohen signaled the 
leaders of the main rebel force—the Ethiopian Popular 
Revolutionary Democratic Front—that they should 
move into the capital and establish order. In fact, Cohen 
was in no position to stop the EPRDF from moving into 
the city. (Days earlier the EPRDF had ignored his request 
that they halt their march on the capital.) But Cohen’s 
actions created two false impressions. First, they sug- 
gested that Washington was in a position to call the 
shots in Ethiopia. Equally important, they caused 


. Ethiopians to believe that the Bush administration was 


greatly interested in their country. 

If it had not been for the pressure from American Jews 
concerned about the Ethiopian Jews, Cohen and National 
Security Council staff assistant Robert Frasure would not 
have been able to persuade the White House to allow them 
to become deeply involved in the negotiations in the first 
place. Moreover, the Cohen team’s ability to stay involved 
always depended on a smooth progression of events in 
Ethiopia. If serious fighting had broken out in Addis Ababa, 
most informed analysts agree that Secretary of State James 
Baker 3d would have ordered his deputy to pull back. 

AID and other agencies are now busily attempting to 
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help the EPRDF carry out elections and prepare for a ref- 
erendum that will allow for the independence of the 
province of Eritrea. Their efforts are critically needed. 
But the ability of midlevel American officials to remain 
involved in this deeply divided country depends on a 
perception that the transition to democracy is proceed- 
ing smoothly. If the process begins to break down, the 
upper echelons of the Bush administration are still likely 
to withdraw quickly. 


DISENGAGING FROM SOUTH AFRICA 

South Africa provides a final example of the Bush 
administration's cynical attitude toward the continent. As 
vice president, George Bush was a strong proponent of 
the strategy of so-called “constructive engagement.”8 In 
fact, the architect of that strategy—Chester Crocker—was 
originally an adviser to Bush, not Reagan. But once he 
became president, Bush and his secretary of state imme- 
diately distanced themselves from the politically discred- 
ited South Africa policy of their Republican 
predecessors—and conveniently failed to find a new job 
in their administration for Crocker. 

The predispositions of Bush administration officials 
toward South Africa differ only slightly from those of the 
Reagan administration. They are still more preoccupied 
with white politics than black politics. They continue to 
believe that the best way to promote political reform is to 
encourage and reward the South African National party 
leadership. And, like officials in the Reagan administra- 
tion, they prefer to work with black “moderates” such as 
Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi rather than the more mili- 
tant but vastly more popular leaders of the African 
National Congress (ANC). In contrast to President Rea- 
gan and Assistant Secretary Crocker, however, President 
Bush and Secretary Baker are much less interested in South 
Africa and much more attuned to domestic politics. 

The major objective of the Bush administration's 

~ policy toward South Africa is to avoid domestic political 
controversy. This is clear from the way in which the 
administration has handled the question of lifting con- 
gressionally imposed sanctions against Pretoria. Bush and 
his foreign policy advisers never favored sanctions. Once 
in office, they were quick to bow to Congress by 
acknowledging that sanctions had had a positive effect. 
During his first two and a half years in office, the 
president consistently rejected midlevel staff recom- 
mendations to ease sanctions. Then, in July 1991 he 
issued a finding that South Africa had met the conditions 
for lifting sanctions contained in the 1986 Com- 
prehensive Anti-Apartheid Act. With the release from jail 
of ANC leader Nelson Mandela and other political 


8For background on the policy of constructive engagement, 
see Michael Clough, “Southern Africa: Challenges and 
Choices,” Foreign Affairs, vol. 66, no. 5 (Summer 1988). 
9Cohen, op. cit., p. 25. 


prisoners, the unbanning of the ANC, and the repeal of 
most apartheid legislation, the situation in South Africa 
had changed dramatically. But the timing of the White 
House decision was based mainly on an assessment of 
political conditions in the United States, rather than 
irreversible progress in South Africa. The president lifted 
sanctions when he did because he and Baker were finally 
confident that they could do so without provoking a 
fight with Congress. 

The congressionally mandated decision to allocate 
special funds for political organizing to the ANC and 
Buthelezi’s Inkatha Freedom party (IFP) provides 
another example of the way domestic politics shapes 
American involvement in South Africa. After a long and 
bitter partisan battle, $4.8 million was set aside for the 
ANC and $2.7 million for the IFP These figures had little 
to do with either assessed needs in South Africa or the 
relative political support of these two parties. They were 
instead a reflection of the relative political support for 
Mandela and Buthelezi in the United States Congress. 
Domestic politics—sensitivity to domestic predilec- 
tions—also accounts for the fact that the Bush adminis- 
tration’s fiscal year 1992 and 1993 budgets contain more 
aid for South Africa, the continents richest country, than 
for any other African country. 


RHETORIC AND REALITY 

In September 1991, Assistant Secretary Cohen hailed 
the “profound, revolutionary” changes “sweeping through 
the continent,” and urged Africans to take charge of their 
own agenda. “When the voices of the new Africa speak,” 
he declared, “we will reply: ‘We are listening. The United 
States stands ready to assist. We have reservoirs of talent, 
experience, and financial resources that can have a real and 
lasting impact. We can and will remain engaged in Africa’s 
progress toward democracy—and we will not abandon 
Africa when democracy is achieved.””9 Given the Bush 
administration's record in Africa, it is impossible not to 
view Cohen's speech as either naive or disingenuous. 
Officials in the Africa Bureau of the State Department, AID, 
the Office for Foreign Disaster Assistance, and the United 
States mission to the UN have dedicated long hours to 
finding ways to address Africa's crises and formulating 
strategies to promote democracy and development. But 
their efforts will not have a “real and lasting” effect until 
they are backed by solid support from their superiors. 

Misleading Africans about the depth of American com- 
mitment to help them in their struggles is a mistake. In 
any case the United States is not likely to provide a sub- 
stantial share of the aid and capital that Africa needs to 
democratize and prosper. (In 1990, United States aid to 
sub-Saharan Africa constituted only about 6 percent of 
total aid to the continent.) Moreover, unlike during the 
cold war years, United States aid to the continent is now 
widely dispersed. (In fiscal year 1993, 23 countries will 
receive between $10 million and $40 million; only South 
Africa will receive more.) As a result, that aid is less 
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likely to have a significant effect in individual countries. 

The United States has a long history of raising African 
expectations only to dash them. Some Zimbabweans still 
wonder what happened to a pledge that Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger seemed to have made in 1976 to pro- 
vide $1 billion to assist in the transition from white 
minority rule. Liberians, many of them educated at 
American universities, are only now beginning to recover 
from the shock of realizing that they were the only ones 
who took seriously the idea of a “special relationship” 
between their country and the United States. In the long 
run, nothing will damage United States standing in Africa 
more than misleading Africans about American willing- 
ness to support them in their struggles. 

If the Bush administration (or its successor) is sin- 
cerely interested in helping Africa come to terms with 
the end of the cold war, there are two things that it needs 
to do. First, it must take the lead in the UN to help Africa 


{in thousands of United States dollars) 
Country Total Aid Country Total Aid Country Total Aid 
Angola 7,460 Ghana 36,144 Rwanda 38,180 
Benin 22,549 Guinea 35,813 São Tomé and Principe 818 
Botswana - 7,659 Guinea-Bissau 3,199 Senegal 25,170 . 
Burkina Faso 11,965 Ivory Coast 23,520 Seychelles 3,300 
Burundi 12,465 Kenya , 30,114 Sierra Leone 6,261 
Cameroon 18,443 Lesotho 11,614 Somalia 3,071 
Cape Verde 3,852 Liberia 43,500 South Africa 48,400 
Central African Republic 456 = Madagascar 16,982 Sudan 39,203 
Chad ‘ 17,027 Malawi 59,144 Swaziland 8,850 . 
Comoros 700 Mali 37,235 Tanzania 34,835 
Congo 2,748 Mauritania 3,291 Togo 10,665 
Djibouti 4018 Mauritius 3,033 Uganda 50,003 
Equatorial Guinea 850 Mozambique 75,398 Zaire 33,477 
Ethiopia 49,016 Namibia 17,000 = Zambia 22,001 
Gabon not reported Niger 22,919 Zimbabwe 10,536 
Gambia 14720 Nigeria 5,400 Regional and special programs 195,207 ` 


Source: United States Department of State, Office of Development Planning (Washington, D.C.). Figures reflect actual aid disbursed. 













Total $1,128,211 





develop a new regional order and create strong regional 
institutions that can prevent or resolve the kinds of 
conflicts that are now tearing apart so many of the con- 
tinents countries. Second, it must find ways to 
strengthen the ties between American civil society and 
African civil society. Fostering exchanges between the 
human rights organizations, environmental groups, and 
professional associations that make up civil society 
would do far more to help the continent than increasing 
the aid budget, since these create lasting personal and 
institutional linkages. 

The main obstacle to a change of policy is the Bush 
administration’ belief that it can have it both ways in the 
post—cold war era. It wants the United States to remain 
the preeminent global leader, but does not want to pay 
the price of exercising that leadership, at least not in 
Africa. Sooner or later it will have to choose. It will have 
to either call the fleet home or send it ashore. a 
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Zambia: A Model for Democratic Change 


BY RICHARD JOSEPH 


ertain dates stand out in the democratic upheaval 
that. has swept the African continent since 1989.* 
Among them is October 31, 1991, when Kenneth 
Kaunda’s 27-year rule over the Republic of Zambia was 
brought to an end by a free and fair vote by the Zambian 
people. Zambians chose trade union leader Frederick 
Chiluba to replace Kaunda as president, while giving the 
insurgents’ party, the Movement for a Multiparty Democ- 
racy (MMD), 125 of the 150 seats in the country’s unicam- 
eral parliament. 
Zambia thus joined Benin and the island nations of Cape 
Verde and Sao Tomé and Principe in ousting an incumbent 
. government through elections in the current wave of polit- 
ical renewal in Africa. Only the Indian Ocean island of Mau- 
ritius had experienced such a reversal in the three decades 
of postcolonial government in Africa. And of these events, 
the defeat of Kaunda and his ruling United National Inde- 
„pendence party (UNIP) was surely the most momentous. 

' Kaunda belonged to the pantheon of African leaders— 
including Kenyas Jomo Kenyatta, Tanzania’ Julius Nyerere, 
and Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah—who had wrested inde- 
pendence from the colonial authorities. Over the course of 
his almost 30 years in power, he had twice served as chair- 
man of the Organization of African Unity (OAU) and was a 
respected leader of the black-ruled “frontline” states in their 
confrontations with South Africa. Kaunda had become a 
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symbol of African determination to resist racist regimes, 
whether the Rhodesia of Prime Minister Ian Smith or the 
South Africa of Presidents H. F Verwoerd and P W Botha. 


THE DISINTEGRATION | 
OF THE SINGLE-PARTY STATE 

The relentless decline of the Zambian economy in the 
1980s and the collapse of world prices for Zambia's pri- 
mary export, copper, resulted in the emergence of opposi- 
tion to Zambia’s single-party state. Although Zambia was 
one of the wealthiest African nations at independence, 
stagnant agricultural growth and government misman- 
agement of the country’s vast copper deposits led to a sus- 
tained deterioration in the standard of living. By 1990 basic 
social services had crumbled, schools lacked books, and 
hospitals were spurned by all but the indigent. Food riots 
erupted in the capital, Lusaka, in June 1990 after a gov- 
ernment effort to decontrol the price of maize meal, the 
country’ staple food, brought large price increases. 

On June 30 an army officer burst into a radio station 


_ and announced that the Kaunda government had been 
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overthrown. Thousands of Zambians poured into the 
streets to celebrate. Although the coup attempt quickly 
fizzled, it sent an unmistakable signal: the people were 
tired of the government, and they wanted change. 

The MMDs broad-based coalition of trade unions, busi- 
nesses, and civic groups, established in July 1990, pressed 
for a referendum on a future government for Zambia. 
Increasing support for the MMD forced the initially 
unyielding Kaunda to relent, and a date was set for the 
vote. Challenged by enormous opposition rallies, however, 
the president canceled the referendum and amended the 
constitution to permit the legal registration of other par- 
ties. The MMD—whose slogan “The hour has come!” 
came to represent popular demands for a return to 
accountable government—officially registered as a politi- 
cal party shortly after the amendment was approved by 
parliament in December 1990. Continued controversy 
culminated in a meeting between Kaunda and Chiluba in 
July 1991, at which Kaunda agreed to take account of 
some opposition demands in a new constitution. 
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The opposition also insisted on the need for international 
observers to monitor forthcoming multiparty elections, 
since the governments overwhelming control of material 
resources, including the electronic and print media, pro- 
voked fears that the elections would not be fair. Although 
he initially disparaged the notion of observers, Kaunda was 
once again made to reverse himself—and not only because 
of popular pressure. 

The country was by now in receivership to a host of inter- 
national and bilateral lending agencies. Successive Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund stabilization plans had been agreed to 
but not implemented. Zambia was in arrears on its repay- 
ment schedules and spending millions of dollars monthly to 
subsidize maize sales while failing to pay agricultural pro- 
ducers an attractive price. It was an extreme case of an econ- 
omy in need of adjustment. The governments ability to resist 
the growing political opposition was sapped by the increas- 
ing reluctance of foreign creditors to keep bailing it out. 

It is to the advantage of Zambians that Kaunda has never 
been averse to changing his position when confronted by 
overwhelming force of numbers or argument. Although 
autocratic, he never became a brutal dictator like President 
Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire. Kaunda yielded on the issue of 
election observers, and issued invitations to several world 
leaders and international organizations. Leading an array of 
groups that took on the task was a joint operation of the 
Carter Center at Emory University and the- National 
Democratic Institute of International Affairs. Two Zambian 
umbrella groups were also formed: the Zambia Independent 
Monitoring Team and the Zambia Elections Monitoring 
Coordinating Committee (ZEMCC). Together with dele- 
gations from the British Commonwealth and the OAU, they 
provided effective surveillance of the balloting and vote- 
counting on October 31 and November 1. In acknowledg- 
ment of the MMDs landslide victory, Chiluba was inaugurated 
as the first president of the Third Republic on November 2, 
even though no official tally had been announced. 

Although several other opposition parties emerged as 
soon as multiparty politics was legalized, the MMD was able 
to retain the bulk of its organizers and supporters when it 


transformed itself from a movement to a party of the same. 


name. To the surprise of many observers, Chiluba, for 17 
years the leader of the Zambian Congress of Trade Unions, 
defeated several seasoned politicians to become the MMD's 
leader and later the partys presidential candidate. Chiluba’s 
ascent was aided by the visibility he had gained from oppos- 
ing the Kaunda regime over the years. In 1980, Chiluba’s 
expulsion from UNIP resulted in wildcat strikes in the Cop- 
perbelt, which were joined by bank workers. In 1981, 
Chiluba and four colleagues were detained by the govern- 
ment before being released on an order from the High 
Court. Over the course of his political career, Chiluba has 
gradually converted from socialism to capitalism. 


PROMISED TRANSFORMATIONS 


After decades of state-directed experimentation in Zam- 
bia that left the country saddled with inefficient state-owned 


corporations in almost every sector of the economy, the MMD 
was determined to embark on a thoroughgoing program of 
privatization. It was also determined to wean Zambians from 
the subsidization of basic consumer items, especially maize 
meal, which the country could no longer afford. 

The new governments program of reforms was intended 
to be comprehensive. There was, first of all, the issue of cor- 
ruption. The extensive public sector in Zambia, the sprawl- 
ing structures from years of single-party rule, and the 
pocketing of much of the countrys foreign exchange earn- 
ings from the sale of copper had created fertile conditions 
for the growth of corrupt practices. One of the Chiluba gov- 
ernment’ first acts was to order the sealing of the offices of 
Zambian Consolidated Copper Mines, the country’s huge 
corporation for copper sales, to prevent the destruction of 
evidence needed for an investigation of the corrupt use of 
the company’s proceeds over many years. 

The freedoms to assemble, to organize, and to express 
grievances, which had been reasserted during the campaign 
for multiparty democracy, were also given new force. Civic 
groups that took part in election monitoring, especially 
under the umbrella of the ZEMCC, are determined to con- 
tinue working to further civic education, political liberties, 
and human rights. They should help broaden the process 
of democratization beyond the deliberations in parliament 
and the jousting of political parties. 

The most promising sign for the future is that the new 
government is resolved to implement its challenging eco- 
nomic program. Sharp increases in producer prices for 
maize have been introduced, and government subsidies 
have been reduced, without propelling Zambians into the 
streets to protest, as would certainly have been the case 
under the previous government. Unfortunately, one of the 
most severe droughts in recent memory struck the region 
while the new policies were being put into effect, forcing 
the government to seek emergency assistance. Nevertheless, 
bureaucratic barriers to private investment are being 
stripped away, and the government is quickly preparing a 
recovery program that will set guidelines for domestic and 
foreign investors. 

Some old habits that appear to infringe human rights 
and to belie Zambia’s commitment to the highest interna- 
tional standards have resurfaced in certain ministries. 
Questionable actions under ministerial sponsorship have 
included a roundup of hundreds of aliens, many from 
West Africa, who have been accused of taking part in ille- 
gal mining and the smuggling of gemstones. In some cases 
the police have entered mosques to seize their quarry. But 
Zambias minister of legal affairs, Rodger Chongwe, is a 
strong advocate of human rights who has not hesitated to 
bring to the attention of errant fellow ministers the stan- 
dards of civil liberties and human rights that the govern- 
ment has pledged to uphold. Combined with the 
significant degree of judicial independence that was the 
norm under Kaunda, Zambia stands a good chance of 
becoming a beacon of political liberty on the continent. 

In the rush to eliminate public ownership and govern- 


ment control of industry and commerce, however, the 
redressing of social inequities in Zambia appears to have 
been postponed. It will be interesting to see how long the 
government can continue on such a course before the pain 
of economic adjustment and the generally meager living 
standards for most of the population prompt calls for more 
immediate relief. 


LESSONS FROM ZAMBIA 

The message of the Zambian transition that has come 
through most loudly and clearly is that Africa is ready for 
multiparty democracy. To cite just one indication of the 
Zambian models influence, examine the case of Cameroon, 
where the opposition has been locked in a struggle with the 
government of President Paul Biya over demands for an 
open political system. In the January—March 1992 issue of 
Cameroon Monitor, it is argued that 


despite the scaremongering which predicted chaos 
and general instability in Zambia were free elections 
to be held there, now that these are a fait accompli, 
Kenneth Kaunda has had the decency to bow to pop- 
ular will and has made his exit from the political 
arena in a quiet and dignified way. The Zambian case 
has illustrated that a peaceful transfer of power from 
an unpopular government to a free and universally 
elected one is possible. 


All the usual arguments that leaders such as Daniel arap 
Moi of Kenya were making to justify denying people the 
right to decide who should govern them lost much of their 
force as Zambia democratized without any loss of life. Those 
acts of violence that occurred were confined to particular 
areas and did not affect the generally peaceful conduct of 
the electoral campaign, the voting, or the ballot-counting. 

Zambia has also sent a message to those countries that 
have embarked on more convoluted transition processes, 
especially through the agency of a national conference that 
brings together various social forces to establish a transi- 
tional government to prepare for national elections. This 
Jacobin model of civil revolution seemed at first to be an 
effective means for uprooting entrenched autocracies. But 
as more of these transitions have been derailed or halted by 
embattled regimes, for example in Togo and Zaire—or 
become trapped in prolonged struggles for such a confer- 
ence, as in Cameroon and Burkina Faso—the Zambian 
route of a modified revision of the constitution immediately 
followed by free and fair elections seems to hold clear 
advantages. 

The key element is free elections. Most authoritarian 
African governments will not permit them. Thus the oppo- 
sition is usually forced to boycott those elections that are 
held, as in Burkina Faso, or to take part only under protest, 
as in Ivory Coast, thereby yielding governments that lack 
legitimacy. Dissatisfaction among forces that feel cheated of 
the opportunity to effect genuine political renewal could 
lead to continued instability in such countries. 
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The international community is deeply involved in these 
processes and will remain so for many years. Cold war pol- 
itics has left deep marks on the political psyche of African 
countries accustomed to being kept afloat by their patrons 
in the Western or Eastern bloc. Most countries in Africa are 
in economic distress and survive only through an array of 
development loans and grants from more affluent countries 
and international organizations. 

In 1989 and 1990 several Western governments sent 
unmistakable warnings to Africa's rulers that they could no 
longer rely on external financial and military support in fac- 
ing popular unrest, which was likely to continue. This tilt 
in favor of the burgeoning opposition has played a major 
role in hastening the transformations in Africa that have 
already occurred. However, the attention spans of Western 
governments may not be long. France, for example, has 
already shown a lack of resolution when longtime clients 
such as President Gnassingbé Eyadéma in Togo and Biya in 
Cameroon opted to use force against opponents. As this pat- 
tern of behavior is replicated elsewhere—for example in 
Burkina Faso—opposition forces are likely to move to direct 
confrontations, knowing that they cannot depend on France 
to pressure the regime to make it more responsive. In the 
case of the other major former colonial power in Africa, 
Great Britain, lofty ideals frequently expressed in London 
by ministers in support of democratization are seldom 
reflected in concrete action in Africa, even in countries such 
as Kenya, with which Britain enjoys strong economic ties. 

Fortunately, other countries have become more resolute 
in supporting democratic transitions in Africa, notably the 
Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands, and, increasingly, 
Germany. As for the United States, for the first time in the 
postcolonial history of Africa it is implementing policies 
toward Africa that reflect the principles for which the Amer- 
ican government stands. Whatever the outcome of the 1992 
presidential election in the United States, it does not appear 
that this refreshing change in official behavior is at risk. 

The democratic movement in Africa, however, cannot 
count too much on foreign goodwill. The future, Chiluba 
has emphasized to the Zambian people, is up to them. As 
he declared in his inaugural address, “In our time of need, 
we will look to the world not for handouts, but for help to 
stand on our own feet again.” The new president has repeat- 
edly admonished Zambians to reestablish traditions of hard 
work and honesty that were eroded during the years of sin- 
gle-party dominance. 

If Zambia succeeds, many other countries in Africa 
can be induced to follow its lead; if it falters, the remain- 
ing autocrats will feel that they can ease a few controls 
on their societies and win sufficient respite from exter- 
nal pressures for change. The Zambian government and 
people are fully aware of the national, continental, and 
international implications signaled by October's new 
beginning. Zambia’s courageous battle to add economic 
recovery to political renewal should command as much 
attention as the precarious experiments now under way 
in eastern Europe. a 





South Africa: A New Government 
in the Making? 


BY KHEHLA SHUBANE 


he last two years have seen exciting and poten- 
| tially far-reaching changes unfold at breakneck 
speed in South Africa. Political organizations 
have been unbanned, political prisoners released— 
including African National Congress leader Nelson Man- 
dela—and negotiations begun for a new constitution. 
For South Africa, the only country in the world with 
legally institutionalized racial discrimination, these 
achievements are indeed noteworthy. The speed of these 
events, however, does not mean that the process of 
democratization has taken root. 

Political change remains stuck at the liberalization 
stage, and it is uncertain how, or even whether, it will 
proceed to full democratization. The National party gov- 
ernment’ unbanning of political groups has made it eas- 
ier for blacks to participate in politics, as has the repeal 
of many apartheid laws. But these steps have not led to 
the enfranchisement of South Africa’s blacks, who con- 
stitute almost 70 percent of the population and yet are 
governed by a white minority Parliament that excludes 
them. The lack of progress toward democratization has 
led many black opposition groups, principally the 
African National Congress (ANC), to persist in calling 
for measures such as international economic sanctions 
to remain in place. 


KHEHLA SHUBANE, who was imprisoned by the South African gov- 
ernment for five years at Robben Island, is a researcher at the 
Center for Policy Studies in Doornfontein, South Africa. He is the 
coeditor of The Apartheid City in Transition (Cape Town: 
Oxford University Press, 1991). 


1H. Giliomee, “The Last Trek? Afrikaners in Transition to 
Democracy,” South Africa International, vol. 22, no. 3 January 
1992). 
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THE GENESIS OF NEGOTIATIONS 

In 1990, when the National party invited the ANC to 
begin negotiations on a new constitution, the govern- 
ment’ collapse did not seem imminent. At that point 
neither the ANC nor any other opposition group posed 
an immediate threat to the government. 

Why, then, did the government begin negotiations? 
Both it and the ANC agreed that the country needed to 
make the transition to democracy. The government 
adopted this position after it became obvious that its 
efforts in the 1980s to rid the country of radical opposi- 
tion groups by imposing sweeping repressive measures 
had failed. Moreover, international economic sanctions 
were beginning to have a serious impact, as capital flight 
crippled the South African economy. Some analysts have 
argued that trade sanctions did not economically devas- 
tate the country and that South Africa’s foreign trade 
actually grew while sanctions were in place. This may: 
be true, but international financial sanctions were detri- 
mental. When coupled with payment on South Africa’s 
foreign debt, these led to a massive drain of ae that 
could not be replaced.1 

Economic distress alone did not force the govern- 
ment to begin discussions with groups it had vowed 
never to talk to. Internal resistance grew during :the 
1980s and became largely impervious to the govern- 
ment’ efforts to contain it. The revolts of the 1980s, 
unlike previous waves of protests by black South 
Africans, lasted much longer and were more widespread. 
Between 1984 and 1986, when the resistance reached its 
zenith, consumer and rent boycotts swept the country, 
causing a great deal of harm and provoking black com- 
munities to take part in ongoing confrontations with the 
authorities. The government finally realized that it could . 
no longer end the protests in black communities unilat- . 
erally—black South Africans’ demands had to. be 
addressed. This made it possible for the National party 


government to approve negotiations with civic associa- 
tions in an attempt to end the rent boycotts. 

The ANC also found it increasingly difficult to wage 
its guerrilla war against the government. The spectacu- 
lar armed campaigns of the late 1970s and early 1980s 
began to taper off toward the end of the decade for many 
reasons, including changes throughout southern Africa. 
Mozambique, which borders South Africa and had 
assisted in the ANCS armed campaigns, was plagued by 
attacks from South Africa and a debilitating war against 
an insurgency largely supported by South Africa. The 
war's effects finally led Mozambique to sign the 1984 
Nkomati Accord, a nonaggression pact in which it and 
South Africa agreed to stop aiding each others enemies. 
As a result of the accord, the ANC lost its bases in 
Mozambique; South Africa, however, continued to sup- 
port the Mozambican resistance. 

This particular incident marked the first success of 
South Africa’s policy of destabilizing neighboring coun- 
tries that supported the ANC. Other countries in the 
region, such as Botswana and Angola, though militarily 
weak, were also attacked and thus persuaded to refrain 
from providing assistance to the ANC. The result was a 
` marked reduction in the ANC’s crossborder military 
actions against South Africa. 

However, ANC guerrilla actions had already begun 
to wind down. Since the formation in 1983 of the 
United Democratic Front—a group that included about 
600 civic associations, religious organizations, and trade 
unions—the ANC had begun to shift the focus of resis- 
tance from externally based military actions to joining 
the Fronts domestic political activities. 

Another factor that slowly brought the white gov- 
ernment to the negotiating table was the growing inter- 
national outcry over apartheid. The repressive measures 
the government had successfully used against regional 
adversaries were turned against the internal resistance. 
The international community responded with harsher 
sanctions and pressured the government to change. 

The government and the ANC also found themselves 
pushed toward negotiations because of the changed 
international environment at the end of the cold war. 
The collapse of the Soviet Union was an especially crit- 
ical event for the ANC since it had long enjoyed Soviet 
support. With the termination of that support and the 
shift in the ANC’s focus, the group was left with little 
choice but to negotiate with the government. 

By the end of the 1980s the major actors in the South 
African conflict had, by different routes, reached a com- 


2Under the Constitution Act of 1983, Parliament consists of 
three houses: the House of Assembly for the white popula- 
tion, the House of Delegates for the Asian population, and the 
House of Representatives for the Coloured (mixed-race) pop- 
ulation. Each house passes legislation on issues that affect its 
racial group. The three act jointly on issues such as defense, 
foreign affairs, and economic policy. 
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mon conclusion: that a resolution of the country’s polit- 
ical impasse through negotiations should be explored. 
The government agreed to talk while it was still in a 
strong position and before its power had so eroded that 
negotiations would be no more than a discussion on 
transferring power. Since it remains powerful, it has the 
ability to determine the outcome of talks. Yet the gov- 
ernment still faces the problem of legitimacy: To the 
majority of the country’s citizens, who do not have the 
right to vote, the government is an imposition. 

The ANC has also finally concluded that the only 
way forward is to negotiate a democratic dispensation. 
Although it enjoys widespread support, the group is out- 
side the government and unable to implement its poli- 
cies. Until nonracial elections are held, the ANC cannot 
transform this support into power. Between now and 
then many issues must be resolved. 


CODESA AND THE DIFFICULTIES IT FACES 
Real negotiations began in earnest in December 1991 
with the opening of the Convention for a Democratic 


- South Africa (CODESA). But the historic meeting of 19 


groups got off to a rocky start. The government and the 
ANC opened the convention with a bitter exchange 
between President E W. de Klerk and ANC leader Man- 
dela after de Klerk criticized the ANC for agreeing only 
to suspend armed struggle instead of abandoning the 
strategy altogether; he also said the ANC should dissolve 
Umkhonto we Sizwe (Spear of the Nation), the group’s 
military wing. In another major initial setback, two other 
participants—the Inkatha Freedom party, the largely 
Zulu-based party led by Chief Mangosuthu Gatsha 
Buthelezi, and the government of Bophuthatswana, one 
of the independent “homelands”—refused to sign the 
declaration of intent, which was to act as the founding 
document for the negotiating process. The Bophuthat- 
swana delegate said the declaration had not first been 
presented to the parliament of Bophuthatswana and thus 
weakened the homeland’ sovereignty. The Inkatha Free- 
dom party argued that by referring to a united South 
Africa, the declaration was prejudiced against those in 
the negotiations who might want to push for a federal 
constitution. 

Many of the parties participating in CODESA are 
drawn from the tricameral Parliament and the home- 
lands.? The criteria used to invite participants to the con- 
ference were not clear, and that lack of clarity remains. 
Based on the groups that are currently participating, 
three possible criteria emerge. 

The first is founded on the National party’s belief that 
groups wanting to participate in CODESA must demon- 
strate “proven support.” Once they do so, they must be 
invited to the conference. Proven support is determined 
by the number of votes a group has won in either a past 
homeland or tricameral parliamentary election. The sec- 
ond criterion is that a group should be responsible for 
the administration of a government. This would explain 
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the participation of three homeland governments— 
those of Venda, Transkei, and Ciskei—that came to 
power through military coups, and therefore cannot 
demonstrate proven support. The third is undefined but 
allows for the participation of long-standing radical 
opponents of the government, such as the ANC. The 
actual support for each of these groups is unknown, 
except for the paid membership or support claimed. 

More than 20 other groups, all claiming to enjoy a 
substantial following in the country, have applied for 
representation at CODESA. This flurry of interest in the 
convention raises the question of how participation is to 
be determined in the future. Aside from the notion of 
proven support, there are several competing views on 
how to evaluate representation. The ANC argues that 
participation should be limited to bona fide political par- 
ties or organizations. Inkatha does not disagree with this, 
but insists that the Zulu monarch, King Goodwill 
Zwelethini, must also be represented. The group reasons 
that because negotiations on a new constitution will 
inevitably affect boundaries, a king cannot be excluded 
from decision making that affects his kingdom and sub- 
jects. This rationale has apparently persuaded other tra- 
ditional leaders to demand representation at CODESA. 
Church groups, white right-wing groups, trade unions, 
and a variety of other groups are also making bids for 
representation. 

More ominous, however, is the absence at CODESA 
of groups known to enjoy a measure of popular support. 
Their support is not broad enough to enable them to 
prevent negotiations from proceeding, but it is strong 
enough that they could create problems if they do not 
agree with the outcome of the conference. Two of these 
groups, the left-wing Pan-Africanist Congress (PAC) and 
the Conservative party, were invited to participate in the 
conference but declined to do so. Like the ANC, PAC 
has campaigned abroad to end apartheid and has devel- 
oped a military capability that it has used in the past to 
try to overthrow the South African government. The 
Conservative party's political base is second only to that 
of the National party, and its electoral base includes two 
provinces, Transvaal and Orange Free State, where it 
controls a majority of local authorities. The party could 
easily link up with other, more radical white right-wing 
groups. Such a combination could be devastating 
because apartheid has given whites easier access to 
strategic sites and installations. Their potential to initi- 
ate violence is therefore far beyond that of black guer- 
rilla armies. 

Both PAC and the Conservatives have advanced pre- 
conditions for participating in CODESA. PAC argues 
that the only issue on the agenda in talks with the 
National party government should be a transfer of power 
to the black majority. At other times it has said the 
agenda should be limited to discussing only a con- 
stituent assembly. Once elected the assembly would 
draw up a constitution, which would transform South 


Africa into a democracy. This view of events does not 
take other outcomes into consideration, including the 
possibility that the National party might garner more 
votes than PAC. 

The Conservative party is wedded to classical 
apartheid—although the party now acknowledges that 
whites have no inherent right to rule over blacks. The 
party, nevertheless, assumes that the homelands policy 
must be accepted by blacks because it is through these 
so-called independent states that blacks can fulfill their 
right to self-determination. The Conservative party's 
definition of self-determination for blacks reflects the 
Conservatives’ own beliefs on the issue and is designed 
to promote their interests. Bending over backwards to 
accommodate either PAC or the Conservatives will 
undermine the objective of negotiating South Africas 
eventual democratization. 


THE MARCH REFERENDUM 

On February 19, 1992, the National party lost a by- 
election to the Conservative party in the town of 
Potchefstroom in Transvaal, and had to give up what 
was previously considered a “safe” parliamentary seat. 
De Klerk reacted within days by calling for a whites-only 
referendum on March 17 on whether the government 
should continue the negotiation process; if negotiations 
were rejected, he said, he would resign and call general 
elections. 

The Potchefstroom results represented only the lat- 
est in a series of Conservative victories over the National 
party (the other losses since the 1989 general election 
were in towns in Orange Free State and Cape and Natal 
provinces). The Potchefstroom victory allowed the Con- 
servatives to proclaim that the National party no longer 
represented the views of the majority of voters. After all, 
in the 1989 election Conservatives won enough seats in 
Parliament to become a formidable opposition. 

De Klerks decision to call a referendum confused the 
government’ opponents. The ANC was caught between 
its standing rejection of a racially based referendum and 
the reason de Klerk gave for calling this one: that a ref- 
erendum would test which party should represent the 
views of white South Africans at CODESA. The ANC 
had previously argued that the groups negotiating at the 
convention must be able to prove that they truly repre- 
sent their constituency; thus the National party was in 
a sense holding the referendum to see who indeed rep- 
resented white South Africa. The ambiguity with which 
the ANC responded to de Klerks call was also based on 
its resentment of the white right wings rejection of nego- 
tiations. ; 

The call for the referendum also surprised the white 
right wing, which had had little time to celebrate the vic- 
tory in Potchefstroom before de Klerk made his 
announcement. The referendum was presented to it as 
an opportunity to prove its claim that a majority of the 
white community supported its point of view. After ini- 


tially contemplating a boycott of the referendum—say- 
ing it was not given an opportunity to help frame the 
question on the ballot—the white right wing whole- 
heartedly joined the fray. 

The referendum results showed that a strong 68.7 
percent of the white electorate favored negotiations 
(most analysts expected no more than a 60 percent 
approval rate). Because of the unexpectedly large mar- 
gin-of victory, two schools of opinion on the negotiation 
process have emerged. One holds that the National party 
has been strengthened and will now argue that the yes 
vote means white South Africans overwhelmingly sup- 
port the constitutional proposals it has made at 
CODESA and that the other groups at the convention 
should as well. This argument is bolstered by de Klerk’s 
public commitment not to call another whites-only ref- 
erendum. He evidently believes that if CODESA accepts 
the governments constitutional proposals largely as pre- 
sented, there will be no need to seek further approval 
from white voters. If, however, a new constitution 
departs drastically from the government's proposals, 
another whites-only test may be unavoidable. The sec- 
ond point of view contends that the large number of yes 
votes will force the government to move swiftly toward 
a settlement at CODESA. 

Some members of the white right wing have said the 
referendums outcome is meaningless. They argue that 
their right to self-determination cannot be voted away 
and that they are willing to fight for this right. The Con- 
servative party has attributed the referendums success 
to blackmail by foreign governments, the media, and 
South African big business. But the party's legitimacy has 
been undermined, and it is unlikely that Conservatives 
will recover from the loss suffered. The party may split, 
with some members taking part in CODESA and nego- 
tiating their right to self-determination—that is, a white 
homeland—and others deciding to physically fight for 
that right. 

Another view that has been articulated since the ref- 
erendum—but should have been anticipated before it— 
is that the 30 percent of the white electorate who 
rejected negotiations is too large a group to be ignored. 
The naysayers will not accept a negotiated outcome that 
has as its starting point the idea that whites and blacks 
can share common political institutions. Proponents of 
this view say CODESA must respect this group’ desire 
for self-determination, regardless of whether right-wing 
organizations participate in the convention. Otherwise, 
they say, it is unlikely that there will be peace in 
postapartheid South Africa. 


THE NATIONAL PARTY’S STRONG HAND 

‘As long as the process of change in the country 
remains merely at the liberalization stage, the National 
party will be the strongest group at CODESA. Control 
over the government gives it power far in excess of its 
popular-support, allowing it to determine the speed, 
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nature, and timing of change. In effect, the partys con- 
trol of the government allows it the dual role of player 
and referee in the negotiations. All opposition groups 
agree that these roles should be kept separate. The argu- 
ment, advanced principally by the ANC, that a con- 
stituent assembly should be elected to write a new 
constitution, and that a multiracial interim government 
should be appointed by CODESA while the new consti- 
tution is being written, rests on the view that the 
National party is unlikely to be neutral in the negotiat- 
ing process. 

For its part, the National party is firmly opposed to 
the election of a constituent assembly at this point 
because it would create a constitutional void. The party 
has said the present constitution must be repealed by 
legal means:and a new one enacted by a duly constituted 
authority. And the National party government has 
declared that it will not allow the introduction of an 
interim government by stealth. 

The National party is determined to keep the current 
government in place until a new one is formed in the 
course of the negotiating process. Moreover, since the 
agreements reached at CODESA must be submitted to 
the tricameral Parliament for approval, the success of the 
enterprise is dependent on the National partys goodwill. 
The party enjoys majorities in two of the three houses 
of Parliament, and it is assumed that it will push through 
Parliament legislation consistent with agreements 
reached in the negotiations: However, there is no guar- 
antee that Parliament will indeed adopt legislation that 
legally sanctions agreements reached at CODESA. 

The National party's version of an interim govern- 
ment differs considerably from that of the ANC. In the 
partys view, an interim government should be elected 
rather than appointed. In addition, the interim govern- 
ment should be subordinate to Parliament and consti- 
tuted through a power-sharing arrangement. 

Power sharing for the National party means the shar- 
ing of power at all levels of government among major 
parties, which should be provided for in the new con- 
stitution. The National party believes that this would 
effectively ensure that no one group can dominate the 
others. This rendition of an interim government would 
not affect the National party’s control of the country, 
since Parliament would continue to be the final legisla- 
tive authority. Thus the National party could determine 
what is eventually passed into law. 

An interim constitution for the interim government, 
the party proposes, should be drawn up by groups at 
CODESA. After the interim constitution is written, it 
would be put before the people in a referendum. The 
National party has further proposed that this interim 
government remain in place for at least 10 years. 

While the National party has conceded that all racial 
groups in the country should participate in the proposed 
referendum on an interim constitution, the voting rolls 
would be racially based—that is, people from different 
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race groups would be placed on separate voting rolls. 
The party insists that this must be done to test white 
opinion and to fulfill a promise de Klerk made in 1991 
when he initiated the negotiation process, namely that 
white voters would be asked for their views in a refer- 
endum on the direction the country was taking—a 
promise he has kept once with the March referendum. 

Naturally this has brought negative responses from 
most black opposition groups, including the ANC, 
which have argued that whites should not be given veto 
power in the negotiation process. Indeed this seems to 
be a right to veto the process, since if the white elec- 
torate votes no in such a referendum, the National party 
has suggested that the entire process would have to be 
reconsidered. No indication has been given as to what 
the government’ reaction would be if all other groups 
view the issue differently; presumably the views of other 
groups are not critical. 

Opposition groups are so opposed to the idea of a ref- 
erendum structured along racial lines that they may 
advocate a boycott if it is held. It is conceivable that if a 
boycott were organized, a decision on the negotiations 
would be made on the results of the whites-only refer- 
endum. In the past, boycotts of elections have been orga- 
nized by black opposition groups and have had only a 
slight impact on white voting patterns. 


THE POSTAPARTHEID NATIONAL PARTY 

The National party seems as concerned with pre- 
serving its own power in the current negotiations as it 
is with the negotiations themselves. Many radical black 
opponents of the government believe that the regime is 
negotiating not to give up power completely and allow 
the establishment of an unfettered democracy. Rather, it 
is trying to expand democracy by allowing hitherto 
excluded groups to participate in government and 
simultaneously to limit that democracy by insisting on 
its own participation in the postapartheid future. The 
National party, they believe, will use its powerful posi- 
tion to structure the transition to ensure it a place in 
future postapartheid governments. 

The party intends to achieve the same goal with the 
power-sharing constitutional formula, which will in 
effect perpetuate the group-rights idea it advanced in the 
1980s and was thought to have abandoned. Power shar- 
ing would most likely encourage racially and ethnically 
based parties, since it would enshrine in the constitu- 
tion access to power by parties with majorities in these 
groups. Moreover, power sharing may make it difficult 
for a postapartheid government to agree on, let alone 
implement, policies. 

The National party insists that during the transition 


3See, for example, the Weekly Mail Johannesburg), October 
4-10, 1991, and New Nation (Johannesburg), October 18-24, 
1991. 


period the current government should remain in power 
until a new one is elected and a new constitution agreed 
on. Its insistence that existing institutions like Parlia- 
ment oversee the process until new ones are created may 
be a way of ensuring that the old apartheid institutions 
play a role in giving birth to the new postapartheid insti- 
tutions. Continuity will thus be maintained, which 
would increase the chances of the National party’s inclu- 
sion in a future government. 

Other measures undertaken by the government, 
including its handling of the recent violence in black 
communities and the restructuring of its foreign and 
socioeconomic policies, support the conclusion that the 
National party is structuring the process of negotiations 
to ensure it a place in a postapartheid government, 

Observations that violence in black townships is 
mainly black-on-black has largely obscured the role the 
government, through its security forces, has played or 
refrained from playing. In fact, there is compelling evi- 
dence that the government has provided training to peo- 
ple who have been involved in violence in the 
townships.3 

On many occasions the police have failed to arrest 
those involved in violent acts even when there is ade- 
quate information on who initiated the violence. Some 
incidents have been captured by television cameras, 
revealing the identities of those involved. But this has 
not led to their arrest or prosecution, despite the South 
African police force’s past prowess in enforcing apartheid 
laws. It also contrasts with police attitudes and investi- 
gations when the government was threatened by armed 
guerrillas of the ANC, PAC, and the Black Conscious- 
ness Movement of Azania. Then, arrests were often 
made and defendants successfully prosecuted. Yet in an 
October 1991 incident involving an attack on a train in 
which the police failed to arrest any of the attackers, 
commuters themselves arrested them, at great personal 
tisk. Two months later the attackers had still not been 
brought to trial, and no official explanation has been put 
forward. 

In its foreign policy the government has exparided 
relations with a growing number of countries, almost 
doubling its diplomatic representation in the last two 
years. President de Klerk and Foreign Minister Roelof 
Botha have been warmly received in more than two 
dozen countries. The government has been meticulous 
about presenting itself abroad as the only group that can 
hold South Africa together, and has argued that black 
groups are fighting each other because they are jockey- 
ing for power. This is consistent with the prevailing view 
of black-on-black violence in the townships, and might 
be extremely powerful in shaping foreign perceptions of 
the ability of black groups to govern South Africa. At the 
same time it might strengthen the assertion that if the 
National party does not play a role in government, the 
country could degenerate into unresolvable strife. 

At home, the government has greatly increased 


spending for public housing, health care, and education. 
While this is long overdue and the government should 
be lauded for finally making resources available to 
address problems that have reached crisis proportions, 
government opponents have objected to the manner in 
which resources have been distributed. The ANC and a 
group called the Development Forum have charged that 
some projects have received priority funding because 
they enhance the governments political standing. 

Development agencies, especially the Independent 
Development Trust (IDT) and the Development Bank of 
Southern Africa (DBSA), have also been accused of 
adopting a nondemocratic approach in handling devel- 
opment in the black communities, an accusation sharp- 
ened by the racial overtones surrounding development 
efforts in the country. The development agencies con- 
trol large and varied sources of funds and are run by 
whites with no visible black participation at the policy- 
making level. The only role blacks have in the process 
is as recipients of aid from these institutions. 

Domestic opponents of the South African govern- 
ment have also raised concerns about the lifting of sanc- 
tions. Attempts by the IDT and the DBSA to obtain 
funding through international loans are seen by the 
opposition as an attempt to undermine sanctions. By 
saying they are raising funds for socioeconomic devel- 
opment aimed at assisting black communities, the two 
agencies hope to gain access to foreign capital markets 
and thus finally ensure the collapse of sanctions. The 
two agencies vehemently deny this charge, and say they 
are merely trying to obtain funding from all available 
sources. 


PROSPECTS 

CODESA and divisions in the white community take 
place against a backdrop of escalating violence and an 
economy in disarray. The increased black-on-black vio- 
lence is especially disturbing. In some black townships it 
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has led to the virtual collapse of law enforcement; armed 
gangs have become a law unto themselves. Violence is 
no longer only politically motivated but has become 
pathological. Violent crime has increased to the point 
that incidents now average 50 per week in some of the 
worst-hit black townships. South Africa will find that 
even if a democratic constitution acceptable to all is 
crafted, brutalization has been so extensive that it will 
take a long time to restore respect for law and order. 

Moreover, the economy has continued to decline, 
raising questions about the possibility of delivering a 
democratic constitution into an economic environment 
that cannot support the new entrants to a democratic 
polity. Control of the economy remains hopelessly con- 
centrated in a few white-owned conglomerates. Virtu- 
ally all senior positions in major companies, private and 
public, are controlled by whites. The persistent call by 
the black opposition for the nationalization of private 
assets is partly an attempt to address this imbalance. In 
addition, unemployment has continued to rise, making 
available young men for employment as “conflict 
entrepreneurs”—that is, armed thugs—in the black 
townships. And with the repeal of the pass laws, many 
blacks have left the homelands for urban areas, severely 
straining city services. 

At this stage in the negotiating process, the National 
party is using its considerable power to ensure that its 
constituency retains a foothold in government. In the 
short term it will probably succeed. The immense sup- 
port it has received from Western governments, who 
look on it as the party that finally opened the way for a 
negotiated settlement, makes it easier to fashion a set- 
tlement that suits its needs. The party’s control of the 
security forces will also make it possible to structure the 
transition in a manner that is least threatening to the 
party. In the long term, however, it is difficult to see how 
the party can sustain a constitution designed mainly 
with this purpose in mind. | 


“By the year 2000, approximately 25 million Africans” could be-infected with HIV, the 
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The AIDS Pandemic in Africa 


BY DENNIS C. WEEKS 


D oes AIDS represent a cataclysm for Africa? The are not yet sexually active.1 Of this global total, 7.5 mil- 


fatal disease has spread throughout the conti- lion, or 62.5 percent, are Africans. Among the world’s 
nent quickly in the last ten years, and the infected female population, at least 81 percent, or more 
potential impact over the next decade is nothing short than 3.7 million, reside in Africa, while approximately 
of devastating—given no development of a vaccine, no 52 percent, or 3.8 million, of the world’s HIV-infected 
cure, and no dramatic increase in the availability of life- males are Africans. 
extending medications and treatment. WHO estimates that within the next five years ‘the 


The numbers themselves are frightening. In July number infected globally will at least double and possi- 
1990, the World Health Organization (WHO) estimated bly triple; it further estimates that by the year 2000 at 
that there were approximately 8 million HIV-infected least 30 million people will be infected throughout the 
adults worldwide, of whom approximately 3 million world, with some experts expecting closer to 40 million. 
were women and 5 million were men. In July 1991 the. Infants and children will account for up to 10 million of 
agency estimated the total at between 10 million and 12 the total, and there will be approximately 10 million 
million HIV-positive individuals. Seven months later, on AIDS orphans—children whose parents have died from 
February 12, 1992, revised WHO figures put the global AIDS. 
total at 12 million, of whom 1 million are children who If the gender ratios remain constant, more than 15 

million females and 25 million males will be infected 
with HIV by the year 2000. Furthermore, if the same 


DENNIS C. WEEKS, the president of Sweet Hill Associates, has geographical distribution patterns hold, the number of 


served as a consultant to the United States Agency for Interna- infected African females could exceed 12 million while 
tional Development and is currently working on AIDS and other infected African males could reach 13 million. Thus by 
health-care projects in Africa. the year 2000 approximately 25 million Africans, repre- 


senting five out of every eight global infections, or nearly 


63 percent, could be expected.2 
WHO's data estimates are released too infrequently to be P xp 


realistic and are inadequate for purposes of intervention pro- CHARTING THE IMPACT OF AIDS 


gram planning because of the speed at which the AIDS pan- i , 
demic is progressing. Applying the 1990 global ratio of 3 Uganda is the African country that has been hardest 


infected women for every 5 infected men to the July 1991 hit by AIDS. An ongoing study of pregnant women in 


WHO estimates of infected adults would mean that at least the capital city of Kampala, begun in the mid-1980s, 
4,125,000 women and 6,875,000 men are HIV-positive, along shows that the infection rate increased from nearly 11 
with another million children, approximately half boys and percent of pregnant women in 1985 to more than 25 
half girls. percent today. The women studied are considered a low- 
2There are reasons to suspect that the African experience risk group; those in a high-risk group—prostitutes and 
could become more extreme than current ratios indicate. others with many sexual partners—had a 75 percent 


Merely extrapolating current data gives too low an impression 
because the data themselves are too low, among other reasons 
discussed in the next section. 

3This assessment is based on the most recent figures avail- 


infection rate. Outside major cities in Uganda, current 
infection rates approximate the 1985 major city rate, 
with a wave of infection moving toward the rural areas. 


able from the United States Bureau of the Census, Health Stud- ; Other countries with seriously high Tates of HIV 
ies Branch of the Center for International Research; they were infection among low-risk populations in major cities 
released in November 1991 and cover data collected through include Burundi, Malawi, Rwanda, Tanzania, and Zam- 
1990. l bia. Among these countries, Burundi appears to have the 
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THE PATHOLOGY OF AIDS 


AIDS (acquired immune deficiency syndrome) results from 
infection with HIV (human immunodeficiency virus). A person 
who is infected with HIV is commonly referred to as being HIV- 
positive, which means that antibodies to HIV are present in 
that person's blood. This does not mean that the person has 
AIDS. A significant period of time will elapse, usually many 
years, from the'time of infection with HIV until the person devel- 
ops AIDS. General exceptions to that statement are infants who 
are born infected and usually die within 24 months after birth. 


The time between initial HIV infection, followed by symp- 
tomatic HIV illness such as thrush or Kaposi's sarcoma, and a 
subsequent diagnosis of AIDS varies widely and depends on 
many factors, some of which are related to location. In the 
United States and Western Europe, the time span between HIV 
infection and diagnosis of AIDS is approximately seven years 
and lengthening. In Africa the period can be shorter, and fur- 
ther studies will offer a clearer timeframe." 


There is currently no cure for or vaccine against AIDS, 
which gradually debilitates an individual by reducing the 
body’s natural ability to fight diseases such as pneumonia, 


tuberculosis (TB), and diarrhea, for which there are common, 
effective therapies. The prospects for developing a vaccine are 


not encouraging, and most experts do not expect one until the 
end of the century. 


Several strains of the virus have been discovered, and the 
two strains that account for nearly all infection in Africa are 
referred to as HIV-1 and HIV-2. While both strains are found 
to some extent in most African countries, HIV-1 is predomi- 
nant in eastern and southern Africa, and HIV-2 is responsible 
for virtually all infection in western Africa. (HIV-1 is the strain 
almost exclusively found in the United States and Europe.) 


HIV can be transmitted three different ways: 


© via infected blood through transfusions or 
unsterilized surgical instruments and 
hypodermic needles; 
from mother to infant, either through 
intrauterine transfer of blood or fluids or 
through mothers’ milk by breast-feeding; 
transfer of bodily fluids, primarily semen and 


vaginal secretions generated by sexual activity. 


Infection through the transfer of blood or blood products 
usually occurs because they have not been cleansed of the 
virus before transfusion or injection. (A common practice that 
many Africans believe provides energy is receiving a pint of 
blood from another person.) Transmission through unsterilized 
needles occurs most often through reuse or group-use of nee- 
dles that should be disposed of after one use. This method of 
transmission is not a major concem in Africa, since intravenous 
drug use on the continent is extremely rare, although it is a 
major problem in the United States, Europe, and some parts 
of Asia and Latin America. 


Surgical instruments, which in Africa include knives and 
razor blades, can also become sources of transmission when 
there is inadequate sterilization, and when the same instru- 
ment is used on many people in succession without steriliza- 
fion. In Africa this occurs during semiannual or annual village 
circumcision rites that can include as many as 100 youths. 
Scarification ceremonies, frequently associated with puberty, 
also include many individuals. However, transmission through 
blood or blood products accounts for perhaps as little as 5 per- 
cent of total African AIDS cases. 


Another form of transmission occurs from mother to 
infant.** Although most infections occur at birth, a small pro- 
portion are caused by breast-feeding. Although numerically 
insignificant at this time—less than 5 percent of the total—there 
has been recent speculation that transmission through breast- 
feeding might be more efficient than thought earlier. If true, 
this could have serious implications for the successful cam- 
paigns to promote breast-feeding as the best means of pro- 
viding biological immunization and high nutrition, a natural 
method of child spacing with positive health implications for 
mothers, and a reduction in consumption of infant formula, 
which is often mixed with contaminated water. Panic could 
drive mothers to resist breast-feeding, whether or not they are 
HIV-positive. 


More than 90 percent of HIV transmission worldwide is the 
result of transfer of bodily fluids between sexual partners 
through sexual intercourse. Since homosexuality and bisexu- 
ality appear to be rare in Africa, and have not been well 
researched, there is wide agreement among experts that 
nearly all HIV transmission in‘Africa is the result of hetero- 
sexual activity. E 


*Many think that in Africa a combination of factors such as water-borne diseases, malaria, tuberculosis, sexually transmitted diseases, 
parasites, lack of proper medical care, and a dearth of the most basic medicines, account for the shorter period between infection with 


HIV, diagnosis of AIDS, and death. 


**Transmission from mother to infant occurs when the mother is either HIV-positive or has AIDS. The rate at which infants are infected 
through contact with the bodily fluids of their infected mothers ranges between 25 and 50 percent, which means thot of every 100 
infants born to mothers with either HIV infection or AIDS, as many as 50 will themselves be infected at or shortly after birth. 
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lowest rate of infection of low-risk groups in major 
cities, at nearly 18 percent, while the others show rates 
in excess of 22 percent, with Rwanda and Zambia at or 
above 25 percent. High-risk urban populations in those 
same countries have infection rates ranging from 18 per- 
cent in Burundi to 80 percent in Rwanda; most have 
rates between 40 and 60 percent. Other African coun- 
tries that appear to have infection rates between 5 and 
10 percent in low-risk urban populations include the 
Central African Republic, Congo, Ivory Coast, Kenya, 
Sierra Leone, and Senegal. 

The available data describing African HIV infection 
rates are not very reliable, and probably underestimate 
infection levels. Most African governments have denied 
AIDS is a problem in their countries, fearing that tourists 
would abandon plans to visit, which would disrupt the 
flow of hard currency. The denial is so extensive that 
data for rates of HIV infection and/or AIDS are not avail- 
able from many African countries. 

Statistics from some African countries show a reduc- 
tion in the rate of increase of infection and death. Often 


Global Distribution of HIV-infected Adults 


Africa 81% 

S. America 7% 
Other 7% 

N. America 3% 
W. Europe 2% 


Total 
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this merely demonstrates that hospitals are already oper- 
ating beyond capacity and are not accepting more 
patients. After being rejected by hospitals and clinics, 
many people stricken with AIDS simply return home, 
so their illnesses and deaths are not included in the data. 
Conversely, initially high rates of infection might reflect 
implementation of data-gathering systems, followed by 
a more accurate accounting of morbidity and mortality. 

The governments that have been the most aggressive 
in acknowledging the presence of AIDS in their country 
were also the first to receive technical and financial assis- 
tance from WHO's Global Program on AIDS. WHO's 
assistance in most cases led to the development of plans 
to fight AIDS in those countries. The earlier the assistance 
was received and plans developed, the more extensive are 
the data-reporting systems now in place. Two examples 
are Uganda and Zambia, which allowed the development 
of AIDS education and prevention strategies. 

Data are the foundation on which successful pro- 
grams are built. Because some countries have shown 
early initiative in acknowledging the presence of AIDS, 
their relatively well-developed reporting systems give 
the appearance that they have higher rates of infection 
than their neighbors. But a more realistic assumption is 
that countries bordering other countries with highly 
infected populations also have high rates of infection. 

Only a handful of African governments have reliable 
data on infection rates in rural populations. The rural 
data that do exist, however, show a worrisome trend 
toward higher and growing rates of transmission. Most 
Africans live in rural areas—as much as 85 percent of 
the total population in many countries—which means 
that the spread of AIDS into the rural population will 
heighten the tragedy. Most programs have targeted 
urban-based Africans, with specific emphasis on loca- 
tions where many people are in one place at the same 
time, such as workplaces. With the exceptions of reli- 
gious institutions and some agriculturally oriented 
cooperative societies, opportunities for informing large 


` groups at one time about the facts of AIDS, and its trans- 


mission and prevention, are relatively limited in rural 
Africa. Compounding the difficulties are the linguistic 
and tribal barriers to communicating with large num- 
bers of rural residents. 


HEALTH CARE AND AIDS 


How can one begin to discuss the broad implications 
of HIV infection and AIDS for the poorest continent on 
earth, where average annual government health-care 
expenditures are about $2 for each man, woman, and 
child? How does a continent cope with nearly 10.mil- 
lion AIDS orphans by the turn of the century, of which 
there are already nearly 500,000 in Uganda alone, and 
the number is growing rapidly in areas surrounding 
Lake Victoria in Tanzania? How will countries cope with 
the possible decimation of the extended African family? 
How can these orphaned and abandoned children sus- 


tain their physical and mental health if there is no one to 
take care of them? What means exist to help these children 
care for their parents, many of whom are dying of AIDS? 

The hopelessness of the situation can be seen by look- 
ing at conditions at Kampala’s Mulago hospital, where for 
several years the only AIDS clinic in Uganda has had no 
medication to offer those who are diagnosed with the dis- 
ease, and where the staff has refused to assist women to 
deliver their infants because of a lack of rubber gloves and 
footwear. Most AIDS sufferers, already in poor health by the 
time they are 
diagnosed, sim- 
ply drift back to 
their village or to 
the village where 
their father or 
mother was born, 
to die. Many are 
not taken in by 
their relatives be- 
cause of the stig- 
ma and fear of 
the disease, and 
after they die 
their children are 
often left to fend 
for themselves. 

A broader look 
at African health 
issues is helpful 
in understanding 
the context in 
which AIDS is 
viewed by Afri- 
cans. In countries 
where malaria is a 
constant scourge 
and new strains 
continue to resist 
available drugs 
and weaken immu- 
nity developed 
over decades, 
and where diarrheal disease kills hundreds of thousands of 
both young and elderly each year, it has been reasonable for 
governments to pay more attention to traditional health 
threats than to a new, relatively unknown or unheard-of dis- 
ease. For example, at the height of the recent drought, as 
many as 500,000 people were expected to die in a year from 
the drought’ effects. At the same time, more than 500,000 
children in Nigeria alone were dying each year from malaria 
and water-borne disease. Conditions similar to those in 
Nigeria, although with fewer deaths, are common through- 
out the continent. AIDS is just another disease in the eyes 
of Africans, policymaker and simple citizen alike, until the 
rate of infection reaches the point that members of their 
families, coworkers and next-door neighbors start dying. In 
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many cities in eastern, central, and southern Africa, most 
people have already experienced those situations. 
Governments and individual leaders have reacted pre- 
dictably to pressures from long-established social and reli- 
gious institutions that have argued against the development 
and implementation of AIDS education and prevention pro- 
grams that emphasize open discussion of sexual behavior, 
long a taboo even between parent and child. In many coun- 
tries where AIDS education and prevention programs have 
proposed the use of condoms as one way of slowing 
transmission, 
responses have 
included open 
hostility from 
both political and 
religious leaders. 
Such programs 
have also gener- 
ated confusion 
among Africans 
who have neither 
seen nor heard of 
condoms, who are 
embarrassed and 
angry when they 
are first exposed 
to them, and who 
interpret condom 
promotion as an 
attempt to de- 
velop a profitable 
market for an 
unpopular and 
unwanted item. 
Two other 
health-care prob- 
lems closely re- 
lated to AIDS are 
traditional sexu- 
ally transmitted 
diseases (STDs) 
and tuberculosis 
(TB). HIV and 
other STDs amplify each other's effects. Experts estimate 
that there is a very low likelihood of transmitting HIV from 
a single episode of vaginal intercourse. If, however, one of 
the parties is already infected with another STD at the time 
of that single episode—especially chancroid or syphilis, 
both of which can cause lesions—the risk of transmitting 
HIV is up to 50 times greater. WHO collected data from 
women visiting prenatal clinics in 10 African countries and 
found that the prevalence of syphilis ranged between 10 
and 20 percent. Rapid increases in HIV infection in the 
neighborhoods of those clinics and escalating rates of fetal 
death and infant mortality will no doubt follow. 
Tuberculosis, perhaps the world’s leading killer and 
certainly among the top three, has resurfaced in areas 
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long considered safe. The link between TB and AIDS is 
clear and made more critical by a new, drug-resistant 
strain occurring in some populations with high levels of 
HIV infection. In Africa the number of current cases of 
active TB has created an epidemic similar in size to that 
of AIDS. The potential impact of TB is dramatized by the 
fact that most practicing health-care professionals have 
no experience with TB except through textbooks, there 
has been little research on it, and the disease is spread 
through coughs and sneezes. Health-care professionals 
in the United States, which is also experiencing an 
increase in TB, have begun discussing whether to reopen 
sanitariums once used for TB patients and to quarantine 
people with active TB. Africa, too, must prepare for 
potentially devastating effects of the disease. 


THE ECONOMIC IMPACT OF AIDS 

Quantitative studies of the economic impact AIDS has 
had on Africa are generally unavailable. However, broad 
areas of impact are obvious, including both the direct and 
indirect costs associated with AIDS in the workplace and 
the health-care and psychological costs to society. 

The private sectors economic health in the African 
countries hardest hit by AIDS had been marginal at best 
even before the malady became a problem. Except for 
the banking and insurance industries, corporations are 
just beginning to emerge from prolonged retrenchment 
and the debt accumulated through borrowing for capi- 
tal improvements and expansion during the 1970s and 
1980s. It is now time for most industries to rebuild or 
replace their plants and equipment, and the lack of 
financial resources prevents them from doing so. 

American reluctance to invest in Africa, in spite of the 
fact that investment codes are the most lenient in nearly 
25 years and that return on investment is greater across 
Africa than it has been since the early 1960s, leads to the 
conclusion that Africa is not attractive to American 
investors for reasons other than standard calculations of 
return on investment. European investment in Africa, 
historically bolder and more effective than American 
investment on the continent, also seems to be on hold. 
Asian investment on the continent continues at the most 
rapid pace, but in the face of slowing economies at 
home, it is not likely to remain as rapid, with the excep- 
tion of the export markets targeted by Asian manufac- 
turers of vehicles and spare parts. 

An example of the position Africa holds in the minds 
of non-African investors becomes clear from a mid- 
February 1992 announcement in major financial publi- 
cations that the treasurer of the World Bank, Donald C. 
Roth, will soon resign in order to form the Emerging 
Markets Corporation, a private venture.* He will be 
joined by a former chairman of Salomon Brothers and a 
former senior vice president of the World Bank, with 





4The New York Times, February 13, 1992, p. D4. 


financing partly provided by the United States—based 
Bankers Trust Company. The announcements listed the 
targets of the new venture as eastern Europe, Latin 
America, and Asia. Not one word was mentioned about 
Africa, even though approximately $100 billion is 
expected to be invested in developing country firms 
worldwide by the year 2000, up from approximately $20 
billion at the end of 1990. 

When AIDS is introduced into the profit picture of 
African industry, the disease covers it like a dark cloud. 
The loss of industry's top layer of African managers— 
often the only layer of African managers—compounded 
by the persistent reduction of members of the most ener- 
getic component of the nonmanagement workforce, car- 
ries high direct and indirect costs. After years of careful 
selection and training, the loss of managers can leave an 
organization without leadership and unable to remain 
competitive. High prospective death rates for nonman- 
agement workers, especially those between 18 and 35 
years of age, could create a labor shortage resulting in 
bidding wars for those able to work, thereby escalating 
labor costs. 

Hospital, clinic, and pharmaceutical expenses, death 
benefits to surviving family members, burials, transport 
costs, time off for coworkers to attend funeral services, 
grief leave, recruitment and training costs associated with 
a replacement workforce, and higher insurance premi- 
ums are examples of direct costs due to AIDS that must 
be absorbed by organizations just barely able to function 
without it. In addition, there are indirect costs that may 
prove even more important over the long run. Among 
them are decreasing productivity because of fear and sad- 
ness associated with death and dying; dissension and dis- 
crimination at the workplace because of the incorrect 
belief that HIV infection and AIDS are transmitted 
through casual contact; and the lack of a clearly stated 
organizational policy concerning infected workers. 

As AIDS continues to spread throughout Africa and 
the rest of the world, business decision makers must rec- 
ognize that the disease can make their organizations dys- 
functional and, eventually, defunct. Parent companies 
based in the United States, Europe, and Asia need to 
protect their investments and most important 
resource—human capital—through aggressive AIDS 
education and prevention programs, with follow-up 
activities directed at counseling and treatment of the sick 
and dying and their survivors. Government decision 
makers must incorporate similar tactics to ensure that 
civil services and state-owned businesses remain viable. 


Hope IN MANY FORMS ; 
Relative wealth will define the long-term, global dis- 
tribution of HIV infection and AIDS-related deaths. 
While there is neither a vaccine against nor a cure for 
AIDS, state-of-the-art treatment is approaching the point 
that within a short time, perhaps as soon as two years, 
the availability of and access to medical and psycholog- 


ical treatment for those who are HIV-positive or have 

‘AIDS could sustain life indefinitely. 

“ | Most developed countries now provide the health 
care and medications that can slow the progression from 
HIV infection to AIDS and eventual death. There is lit- 
tle likelihood that those at the lower end of the global 
socioeconomic scale will benefit from life-prolonging 
treatment in the foreseeable future. This is especially true 
for the countries of Africa. Human vaccine trials set to 
begin within two years in at least two African countries 
(one of which is Uganda) might offer some hope, but a 
vaccine will not be available globally until early in the 
next century. Thus simple economic truths ensure that 
Africa will bear an increasingly disproportionate share 
of the impact of AIDS. 

Given the relatively bleak picture painted so far, is 
there hope for Africa? Yes, in many forms, one of 
which comes from outside the continent. Donor coun- 
tries and organizations have always provided assis- 
tance, and in the case of the AIDS pandemic assistance 
has appeared from throughout the world in a bewil- 
dering array of goods and services. The efficiency with 
which foreign assistance is offered and delivered, how- 
ever, is frustrating. At times the requirements of donors 
are as confusing to recipients as the range of aid 
offered. Competing interests and overlap have meant 
that delivery and management of assistance is reduced, 
sometimes dramatically. 

' Of all the sources of AIDS assistance given to Africa, 
none comes close to the financial and technical inputs 
provided by the United States. Although other countries 
dedicate larger portions of their gross domestic product 
to foreign assistance, the amount of aid distributed by 
the United States dwarfs that of most others. In terms of 
AIDS assistance, WHO received more than $77 million 
from donor contributions in 1990, nearly $21 million of 
which was donated by the United States Agency for 
International Development (AID). Since 1986, AID, the 
largest financial supporter of WHO's Global Program on 
AIDS, has also donated more than $91 million through 

“bilateral assistance programs and another $10 million 
from assorted AID accounts. 

` Another source of hope is that as medications for 
AIDS and AIDS-related illnesses are developed, they will 
eventually be made available for mass consumption at 
prices affordable to all, including Africans. But there will 
be a considerable time lag from initial availability of the 
medications until the research and development costs 
are recovered and prices thus decrease. The develop- 
ment costs of new products are high, but there are indi- 
cations that firms with products now available are 
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assessing areas where they can make contributions 
toward alleviating AIDS-related problems. 

The most important source of hope rests with Africans 
themselves. Innovative AIDS projects have been under way 
for several years in many African countries, funded in part 
by foreign donors. In many cases the projects have been 
“indigenized” as Africans have assumed decision-making 
roles and developed new programs. This ability to sustain 
projects is an important part of all AIDS activities. 

African corporations that have agreed to develop 
AIDS-in-the-workplace programs that educate workers 
about the disease and its prevention have realized the 
importance of allowing employees time off for training 
and have donated space for meetings, provided trans- 
portation to training programs, and have even allowed 
and encouraged their executives to take the lead in 
work-based sessions. 

Africans have shown an initial reluctance to embrace 
those parts of the training programs that focus on sen- 
sitive subjects never before discussed by them publicly, 
such as sexual practices and their related risks, or the 
merits of using condoms along with graphic descriptions 
of their proper use and disposal. Yet according to the 
AID Office of Population, the demand for condoms has 
increased more than five times since AIDS education 
programs began including descriptions of safer sex prac- 
tices; in 1990 more than 176 million condoms were 
shipped to Africa by AID, up from 34 million in 1987. 
The increased demand must reflect a change in behav- 
ior on the part of Africans. 

Another important objective of many AIDS programs 
is to change high-risk behavior, such as having many 
sexual partners, to low-risk behavior, such as having 
only one. Education that clearly discusses modes of 
transmission, including the use of unsterilized cutting 
instruments, has led village leaders to change the ways 
group circumcisions are performed. Africans have also 
taken the lead in developing messages about AIDS in 
effective formats, such as through films, dramas, music 
festivals, and competitions in dance, drama, and music. 
Some African leaders have aggressively led discussions 
about AIDS and have encouraged their political bodies 
to enact legislation to eliminate AIDS discrimination in 
jobs, education, and housing, and to encourage national 
education and prevention activities. Not all countries 
have openly joined the fight, but there is great hope that 
as the impact of AIDS on Africa is increasingly felt, 
Africans will demonstrate their resilience and insist on 
the development of innovative, effective ways of pre- 
venting AIDS from becoming the single greatest killer of 
Africans in the next 20 years. | 





Kenya’s Slow Progress 
toward Multiparty Politics 


BY JENNIFER A. WIDNER 


n the. wave of political change that swept Africa 
] between 1989 and 1991, Kenya was one of the promi- 

nent holdouts as President Daniel arap Moi’s govern- 
ment steadfastly resisted demands to legalize opposition 
parties. In July 1990 police detained two advocates of mul- 
tiparty democracy—Kenneth Matiba, a former minister 
and member of parliament, and Charles Rubia, a member 
of parliament from Nairobi—just before they were to 
deliver a public speech. Matiba’s lawyer, Gibson Kamau 
Kuria, took refuge in the United States embassy and sub- 
sequently found asylum in America. 

In the months following, the government rounded up 
and imprisoned several other critics of Moi’s single-party 
parliamentary system. Local governments and police razed 
shantytowns that allegedly harbored traders whose wares 
included controversial audiocassettes of political songs and 
speeches. The government eliminated some of its own 
members—most notably Foreign Minister Robert Ouko, 
who had voiced criticism of growing corruption at the top 
levels of government. A Scotland Yard investigation 
attributed Ouko’s murder to at least one other high Cabi- 
net official, Nicholas Biwott. 

At the end of 1991, however, Kenya joined the swelling 
ranks of sub-Saharan African countries with multiparty sys- 
tems. Ata November meeting in Paris, donor nations voted 
to withhold aid to Kenya until the government could 
demonstrate improved respect for civil liberties and 
reduced levels of official corruption. On December 2, Moi 
announced that the government would allow opposition 
parties to organize, provided they registered to do so. (It 
__ has not clearly specified the rules for registration.) Moi 
stopped short of announcing a transition to a full-fledged 
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multiparty system or a date for elections, and hopes that 
he would allow elections quickly faded. Nonetheless, 
Kenya has ceased to be a holdout. 

As with the other African governments that have. legal- 
ized opposition parties during the last three years, the deci- 
sion by the Moi government was the product of domestic 
and international pressure. In contrast to Zambia and many 
of Kenya’ francophone neighbors, dissatisfied elites whose 
incomes had disappeared as a result of the economy's col- 
lapse played a relatively less significant role. Indeed, the 
degree to which important segments of Kenya's elite con- 
tinued to benefit from patronage proved an obstacle to 
political reform. 


MOLDING THE SINGLE-PARTY STATE 

Although Kenya became a de facto single-party state 
under its first president, nationalist leader Jomo Kenyatta, 
there was a shift in the character of authoritarian rule 
under Moi, who succeeded him. The governing party, the 
Kenya African National Union (KANU), remained loosely 
organized and remote from policymaking before the pres- 
ident’s death and Moi’ accession in 1978. In 1982, Moi 
pushed legislation through the National Assembly that 
made Kenya a de jure single-party state under KANU. 
Beginning in 1985, KANU increasingly became an instru- 
ment of social control, with disciplinary mechanisms to 
restrict the views expressed by members, strengthened 
ability to screen electoral candidates, and a youth wing to 
monitor dissent in marketplaces. After a release of 
detainees during Mois first months in office, the new gov- 
ernment stepped up political repression and electoral 
interference. 

During the mid-1980s the Moi regime took several 
steps to increase the discretion of the president in politi- 
cal affairs. In 1986 and 1988, the Office of the President 
won parliamentary passage of constitutional amendments 
that eliminated the security of tenure in office for the 
attorney general, the controller, the auditor, and judges 
of the High Court and Court of Appeal—thus removing 


the few remaining judicial checks on the power of the 
chief executive. : 

The government also redrew the country’s political 
boundaries, creating 30 new constituencies and increasing 
the number of members of parliament to 188 elected rep- 
resentatives, 12 nominated members, and 2 ex officio 
members. For the most part the new electoral districts cor- 
responded to the areas of greatest population growth, but 
some clearly had political overtones. Nyeri district yielded 
three new constituencies, which split support for Wareru 
Kanja, a militant in the Mau Mau rebellion of 1952-1957, 
whom the president then perceived as a critic of the gov- 
ernment. Opposition supporter Martin Shikuku’s old con- 
stituency, Butere, was split in half between two districts in 
two different provinces. 

Moi moved to replace incumbents in key security and 
government “gatekeeping” positions with men of his own 
choosing from his own ethnic group, the Kalenjin. Kalen- 
jin became speaker of the National Assembly, head of the 

“ civil service, deputy army commander, and were appointed 
to many other posts. The Office of the President also filled 
an array of senior economic posts with Moi supporters, and 

` Kalenjin in particular. The governorship of the Central 

Bank, the Ministry for Cooperative Development, the Min- 

istry of Local Government, the head of the cooperatives 
commission, the chairmanships of the Kenya Commercial 

Bank and Kenya National Insurance, the directorships of 

Kenya Posts and Telecommunications, the Agricultural 

Development Corporation, Kenya Industrial Estates, the 

National Cereals and Produce Board, and the Kenya Broad- 

casting Corporation, and other key posts fell to supporters 
who were Kalenjin. 
The mid-1980s also saw increases in press censorship. 

In 1986 the government arrested and detained several jour- 

nalists, and it confiscated editions of foreign and domestic 
publications containing articles on human rights, includ- 
ing Africa Confidential, New African, the International Her- 
ald Tribune, Beyond!, and The Economist. It also announced 

that it would review the work permits of more than 100 

domestic and foreign correspondents. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S OPPONENTS ` 

Domestic opposition to the Moi government arose from 
diverse sources. Some of the governments most outspoken 
Opponents were from the country’s business community. 
As time passed, Kenyans from other economic classes and 
points of view joined in calling for political reform. 

Charles Rubia and Kenneth Matiba were the principal 
figures in the main, elite-directed opposition. During the 





*Editor’ note: The system of queue voting was introduced in 
1986 as a way to nominate candidates for local and parlia- 
mentary elections. KANU members, the only people who 
could vote, were required to physically line up behind their 
candidate; a candidate:who thus won at least 70 percent of the 

`- vote was declared the elected representative. 
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1970s, when some of Kenyatta’ associates took steps to 
restrict the movements of Cabinet members with whom 
they disagreed, Rubia had played the role of moderate and 
quiet defender of civil liberties in parliament, speaking out, 
for example, against the withdrawal of passports from crit- 
ics. As a Cabinet member in the 1970s, Rubia sat on the 
commission that investigated the 1975 assassination of 
populist member of parliament J. M. Kariuki and laid it at 
the door of the police. Later he took a leading role in 
defending churches that had criticized the president’ insis- 
tence on abandoning the secret ballot and replacing it with 
the open queuing system.* Rubias was the only dissenting 
voice when parliament passed the bill to eliminate security 
of tenure in office for the attorney general, controller, and 
auditor. However, Rubias tenure as a Nairobi machine 
politician had tainted him; his reputation for manipulating 
public finances and offices to the advantage of supporters 
prevented him from assembling a coherent opposition. 

Rubia thus teamed up with the principal leader of the 
business-based opposition, Kenneth Matiba, a wealthy 
entrepreneur who had entered politics only in 1979. Ma- 
tiba was a member of the civil service during the early 
Kenyatta years but left government in 1968. He joined 
Kenya Breweries, Ltd., and by 1977 was executive chair- 
man of its parent company, East African Breweries, Inc. He 
invested his earnings in several private concerns, includ- 
ing hotels. In 1979, Matiba ran for parliament from Mbiri 
constituency in Muranga district and won. Moi succes- 
sively appointed him minister for culture and social ser- 
vices, minister for health, and minister for transport and 
communications. In these capacities he made himself a 
highly visible public figure, undertaking inspection tours 
of poorly managed projects and facilities and openly dis- 
cussing both problems and criteria for measuring improve- 
ment. Matiba resigned in protest from the Cabinet in 1988 
after members of the Office of the President manipulated 
party elections in his district in an attempt to remove him 
from power. 

In May 1990, Rubia and Matiba called a joint press con- 
ference to announce their support for multiparty competi- 
tion in Kenya. Their concerns echoed those of propertied 
citizens of other countries in earlier rebellions. The two 
attributed Kenya's growing economic problems to KANU’s 
inflexibility and the leadership’ refusal to be held publicly 
accountable. They attacked first the governments inability 
to curb corrupt practices that harmed business, singling 
out irregularities in public services such as the Post Office, 
the Ports Authority, the National Cereals Board, and the 
General Medical stores. They attacked the “pointless” reor- 
ganization of the Coffee Board and the Kenya Tea Devel- 
opment Authority, as well as the destruction of the Kenya 
Planters’ Cooperative Union and the Kenya Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation. To the extent that the Matiba-Rubia platform was 
business-related, it drew less from dislike of actual policies 
than concern about corruption and appointments to pub- 
lic office made not on the basis of merit but closeness to 
the president. 
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The government cracked down in July, labeling the bid 
for democracy a movement under the control of the rival 
Kikuyu ethnic group. It detained Rubia, Matiba, and other 
advocates of competitive politics and took measures to 
curb further dissent. In one of the first demonstrations of 
broad-based support for political change, however, the 
“popular classes”—students, urban traders, the poor— 
poured into the streets of Nairobi to protest these actions 
by the government. On July 7, Matiba and Rubia were to 
have sponsored a rally for multiparty democracy in the city; 
with the leaders in prison, as many as 6,000 people 
protested in the streets. The towns at the center of the 
mainly Kikuyu districts of Central province also experi- 
enced demonstrations and violence. The riots captured 
international attention and brought the government’ posi- 
tion under scrutiny. 

Kenya had also been home to more diffuse types of 
protest. Mwakenya, a leaderless underground opposition 
group, had developed during the early 1980s. Operating 
clandestinely and partly through “oaths,” as had the Mau 
Mau rebels in the 1950s, Mwakenya’s membership was 
never clear. Alleged affiliation with the organization pro- 
vided a pretext for the arrest of government critics of vari- 
ous ideological stripes, and Mwakenyas membership may 
thus have appeared larger than it really was. The group's 
“Draft Minimum” program included demands for social 
justice—better public transportation, guaranteed medical 
care, and improved working conditions. Information about 
the group spread through illegal pamphlets and leaflets that 
quickly appeared and disappeared on the streets. 

With Matiba and Rubia out of the picture and Mwa- 
kenya too far underground to organize a solid opposition, 
leadership of the opposition fell to people who had both a 
personal stake in political reform—older politicians the 
government had sidelined, lawyers, and the clergy—and 
protected lines of communication with other citizens. 
Older politicians are often most vulnerable to government 
repression because their livelihoods depend on their jobs 
as representatives and on the political networks they have 
built. They are usually the most closely watched by gov- 
ernment surveillance as well. The clergy and lawyers have 
different organizational advantages they can exploit to pro- 
tect themselves and others. Sermons constitute privileged 
speech and are less subject to bans than newspapers and 
leaflets. Moreover, churches often belong to international 
denominations, whose overseas members may bring 
unwelcome monitoring of the government if their local 
representatives are jailed. 

The legal profession has similar international ties 
through the Kenyan section of the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists and publications such as the Nairobi Law 
Monthly that circulate outside the country. Invoking attor- 
ney-client privilege, members of the clergy, politicians, and 
businesspeople with legal concerns or threatened with legal 
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action can consult lawyers in private—and pass on infor- 
mation that may aid the opposition. Furthermore, lawyers 
in Kenya have a direct personal stake in political change; 
without an independent judiciary, for which multiparty 
competition is a safeguard, it is difficult to defend a client 
or prosecute a case. Indeed, the very utility of the legal pro- 
fession isat stake. 

Although some lawyers and members of the clergy pre- 
ferred the alternative of a more accountable single-party 
state, others were adamant in their commitment to politi- 
cal competition in Kenya. Some lawyers had long worked 
behind the scenes for change, but the first formal group 
demands appeared in 1990, when a group of 54 lawyers 


- urged the loosening of political restrictions. They pointed 


out that KANU had a membership of 5 million, which left 
20 million Kenyans without any political affiliation or 
input, since only the party could nominate candidates for 
office, and it was carefully screening them. Legalization of 
opposition parties was vital, the group of lawyers suggested. 

Church involvement in political debate began in 1986 
with the objections of some members of the clergy to 
replacement of the secret ballot with the queuing system 
in elections. Some church organizations that spoke out, like 
the National Council of Churches of Kenya, lost members 
to smaller denominations and sects that usually backed the 
ruling party. The head of the National Council of Churches 
set the tone for church-state relations when he said pub- 
licly that “debate is a healthy exercise.... If a country can- 
not debate an issue of national significance, we shall be 
denying ourselves the very roots of democracy.”! The 
Anglican Church of the Province of Kenya and the Pres- 
byterian Church of East Africa played a major role in pro- 
viding space for discussion of political change. 

Although lawyers and the clergy could link people with 
similar views from different communities and different 
regions, they still faced disadvantages as organizers. Many 
landed in detention in the 1980s for their more public 
statements. The government also sought to intervene in 
Kenya Law Society elections in order to ensure that the 
society’s leadership did not fall to government opponents. 
It lashed out at clerics in virulent public attacks and sought 
to prosecute some in the courts. 

If Kenya's interest groups—its civil society—had trou- 
ble mounting a successful opposition to the government it 
was not for lack of talent or motivation. It suffered first 
from the control exercised by the Moi government, whose 
surveillance of opposition activity and fragmenting of 
potential opposition were shrewdly managed. Second, the 
long absence of multiparty competition ensured that mem- 
bers of parliament were dependent for their survival on the 
blessings of the Office of the President, which had increas- 


‘ingly intervened in elections for party offices and occa- 


sionally in those for parliamentary seats as well. Few 
spokespeople for reform could be found in the National 
Assembly, where speech was—theoretically at least—pro- 
tected. Finally, no single economic sector was sufficiently 
independent of government contracts, licenses, or financ- 


ing that it could organize a strike to halt government oper- 
ations until demands for improved economic management 
and regime change were met. 

Instead, the opposition loosely organized itself in late 
1991, through the Forum for the Restoration of Democ- 
racy (FORD), a coalition of interest groups and political 
organizations that has had mixed success in instilling dis- 
cipline and teaching its members the art of compromise. 
FORD is plagued by internal division, much of it along per- 
sonal lines. Last December it survived a split between a fac- 
tion led by former member of parliament Martin Shikuku 
and a second group, composed mainly of lawyers, which 
created the National Democratic Alliance under the lead- 
ership of Paul Muite and Gitobu Imanyara. Most potential 
breakaway parties have reached a truce, however, and 
opposition power remains with FORD. 

Nonetheless, the organization lacks clear direction. 
Although Matiba and Rubia were released from detention, 
Rubia’s reputation as a Nairobi political baron limits his 
legitimacy as a potential leader in the eyes of many mem- 
bers, and Matiba, severely weakened by a stroke suffered 
while in jail, is in London. Oginga Odinga, former leader 
of the Kenya People’s Union (KPU), which broke with 
KANU in 1966 and was banned in 1969, remains the head 
of FORD. 

December 1991 and January 1992 saw not only the rise 
of FORD but also significant defection from the ruling 
party. In 1990 a KANU review committee had opened 
some of the party’s proceedings to scrutiny, and limited 
internal changes in. operating practices had been instituted. 
After the announcement on December 2, 1991, that oppo- 
sition parties would receive legal recognition if they met 
registration standards, some high-level KANU politicians 
expected a shake-up within the party—party elections, at 
the very least, or significant changes in party structure and 
goals to enable KANU to compete in multiparty politics. 
When the president dragged his heels and refused to 
authorize either of these measures, several Cabinet officials 
resigned their posts and went into opposition, but not into 
FORD. Former Vice President Mwai Kibaki formed the 
Democratic party, the most prominent of several small 
opposition parties not formally allied with FORD. 


A NEW REALISM OR “NEOCOLONIALISM”? 

Despite growing popular support for political reform in 
Kenya, domestic opposition could not by itself secure regime 
change. Ultimately, it was international pressure that forced 
the government's dramatic decision to legalize opposition 
parties. At a November 1991 meeting in Paris, the United 
States and 11 other donor countries used millions of dollars 
in aid and balance of payments support as leverage, giving 
teeth to the opposition and thereby forcing reform. 

Kenya had long been a favored African recipient of mul- 
tilateral and bilateral assistance. In part this had to do with 
the country’ reputation as one of Africas “success stories.” 
Kenya’ stability and the governments promotion of some 
foreign investment made it attractive to outsiders. Fur- 
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thermore, in the cold war world Kenya appeared to be both 
an ally of the West (and of the Anglo-American coalition 
in particular) and a possible launching site for a rapid 
deployment force in the event of an incursion into the Per- 
sian Gulf by the Soviet Union or others. Until the late 
1980s the United States Navy maintained an access agree- 
ment with Kenya permitting refueling and rest and recre- 
ation for sailors at the port of Mombasa. Nonetheless, 
during the 1980s Kenya's strategic role was not important 
enough for the United States to provide assistance without 
regard to the regime's behavior. Indeed, throughout the 
decade, concern about Kenya's long-term prospects for sta- 
bility under an increasingly repressive government 
prompted successive American ambassadors to provide 
limited discretionary funds to public defender groups and 
others involved in the defense of civil liberties in Kenya. 

The collapse of Soviet power, the relative unimportance 
of Kenya as a base in the Gulf war, and, increasingly, ques- 
tions about the effective use of foreign aid severely con- 
strained the bargaining power of the Moi government with 
respect to Western donors. The gradual withdrawal 
between 1987 and 1991 of the Soviet Union from expen- 
sive African engagements left aid providers less inclined to 
overlook irregularities in the use of their money. And once 
Kremlin power crumbled, after the August 1991 coup 
attempt, African governments could no longer play the 
Soviet card with the United States as they had in the past. 

Linkage of aid money to improvements in “governance” 
or economic management became increasingly explicit. 
United States Ambassador Smith Hempstone conducted a 
quite public effort to warn the Moi government that fur- 
ther American assistance would be forthcoming only if the 
regime demonstrated greater respect for human rights. 
Hempstone noted that a multiparty system would perhaps 
improve government accountability. As donors discussed 
among themselves what they meant by “governance,” the 
rumor spread that legalizing opposition would be a condi- 
tion for aid. 

The Gulf war also affected the bargaining power of gov- 
ernments along Africa’s Indian Ocean coast. Some in the 
American military had long doubted that East African 
countries could provide adequate emergency sites in case 
of conflict in the Persian Gulf; nonetheless, the United 
States and Britain had discussed the matter with Kenya. 
The events of late 1990 and early 1991 showed that a war 
in the Persian Gulf could be successfully fought without 
significant recourse to East African access agreements. 

Finally, the need to use aid to support reform in east- 
central Europe and the countries of the post-Soviet con- 
federation created stronger pressure to compare rates of 
return on investment. With increasing demands on their 
limited resources, donor nations had to examine closely 
how well foreign governments used the funds they were 
given, and extend support in the future only to those that 
could demonstrate funds were being employed for their 
intended usage. 

Significant increases in political corruption in Kenya at 
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precisely the time when the value of the Soviet and Persian 
Gulf cards was reduced precipitated a six-month suspen- 
sion of new bilateral and multilateral assistance to Kenya, 
announced on November 26, 1991. Under the Kenyatta 
government, members of the president's family as well as 
the president's associates had personally benefited from 
their public roles. The amounts of money taken and the 
numbers of people involved, however, were far greater 
under the subsequent Moi government. Moi himself 
claimed considerable “bribes,” which helped make him one 
of the world’s richest men, with real estate holdings 
throughout Europe and Africa. 

Throughout the 1980s, Nicholas Biwott, Moi’s close 
friend and Cabinet minister, embezzled tens of millions of 
dollars from aid contracts, including, apparently, almost all 
of a $40-million Swedish allotment. Biwott’s associates 
threatened the lives of foreign bank managers who refused 
to permit defaults on several million dollars in personal 
loans to Biwott. After Foreign Minister Robert Ouko 
protested that such practices would result in the termina- 
tion of foreign assistance, he was killed, allegedly by 
Biwotts henchmen and possibly by Biwott himself. Not just 
politicians but also members of the civil service, including 
several diplomatic representatives and permanent secre- 
taries, have been caught with their fingers in the till. 

Moi has denounced the reformist urgings of foreign 
governments and multilateral organizations on the grounds 
that they are nothing more than an extension of “neocolo- 
nialism.” In an interview with the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Moi remarked, “You are not allowed to think, but 
you are told: Do what we want you to do. If I make a sug- 
gestion, which I know is good for my people, and they say 
no, you must follow this, you must accept what has been 
decided all over the world; that is not going to help the 
people.” He argued that pressure for a multiparty state 
came “because the Western media set against us, because 
of the economic setting today. The trend of the world 
economies are being controlled by developed countries.” 


How THINGS STAND 

During the early part of 1992 the future of multiparty 
competition in Kenya appeared increasingly unclear. The 
country saw substantially more press freedom than it had 
in many years. Existing newspapers, such as The Daily 
Nation, began to voice more direct criticism of the gov- 
ernment in their pages and broadened their coverage of 
news, including opposition activities. New newspapers and 
weeklies sprang up. Citizens spoke with increasing open- 
ness about political affairs. Greater freedom of association 
was allowed. Some, but not all, of the corrupt officials 
identified by foreign donors were arrested; Biwott was side- 
lined early, and several permanent secretaries followed. Yet 
surveillance of opposition members and limitations on 





2British Broadcasting Corporation as quoted in Africa Events 
(London), February 1992, p. 29. 


freedom of association continued. The Office of the Presi- 
dent has resisted calling elections, and the rules for the reg- 
istration of opposition political parties have remained 
unclear. 

Indeed, with President Moi’s announcement that the 
government would permit registration of opposition par- 
ties, Kenya regained not a multiparty system but the kind 
of regime in place in the late 1960s under Kenyatta. At that 
time KANU was less significant as an instrument for exer- 
cising social control; nonetheless, the requirement that 
Opposition parties meet certain standards in order to reg- 
ister and then propose candidates for office gave the gov- 
ernment a significant tool for keeping challengers out of 
competition. In 1966 and 1967 the regime used registra- 
tion rules to prevent the KPU from contesting seats in leg- 
islative elections and from assembling a political base; 
Kenya thus became a de facto single-party system. In sum, 
Mois December announcement did not represent a radi- 
cal departure from single-party rule but merely a return to 
a set of rules that tolerated single-party dominance. _ 

Second, the government continued to circumscribe 
potential opposition in various ways. During the early 
months of this year, numerous attacks against opposition 
politicians and their supporters were orchestrated by the 
Office of the President through the party. In late February, 
KANU supporters stoned FORD chairman Odinga at an 
organizational meeting. Violence erupted in Nairobi less 
than a week later when police clubbed supporters of 
women hunger-strikers calling for the release of political 
prisoners; the police action provoked additional distur- 
bances throughout the eity. And in March, Moi banned all 
political meetings, citing recent ethnic violence in western 
Kenya that some opposition members believe the govern- 
ment let go unchecked in order to show that multiparty 
elections would bring “chaos” to Kenya. 

Finally, the long delay in proposing a national conven- 
tion or a schedule for elections appears calculated to take 
advantage of rifts likely to develop in the opposition coali- 
tion. Whatever the political setting, it is always difficult to 
learn both the habit of compromise and the routines nec- 
essary to construct broad popular constituencies. While 
an opposition that has had to function underground for 
two decades reorients itself, disagreements over strategy 
and style are certain to arise. Within two months of its for- 
mation FORD successfully dealt with the problem of frag- 
mentation in its ranks. Whether it will continue to do so 
remains a question. There is significant dissatisfaction on 
the part of FORD members with the perceived “authori- 
tarian” manner of some of their colleagues. Unless FORD 
members acquire the ability to compromise and sacrifice 
some measure of ideological purity, the opposition will 
shatter, as it has in most other African countries undergo- 
ing similar political change. The consequence would be 
the maintenance of KANU’ dominance amid the creation 
of somewhat greater space for criticism—space whose exis- 
tence remains contingent on the willingness of foreign 
donors to use their leverage for this purpose. E 
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| Zimbabwe: The Politics of Economic Reform 


BY VIRGINIA CURTIN KNIGHT 


n 1981, the government of newly independent Zim- of Communism in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
I babwe pledged to pursue policies that would provide Western countries can insist that Zimbabwe's govern- 
"Æ. “rapid economic growth, full employment, price sta- ment toe the democratic line. Although not stated as 
bility, dynamic efficiency in resource allocation and an explicitly as it was to Kenyan President Daniel arap Moi 
equitable distribution of the ensuing benefits.”1 In the by Smith Hempstone, the United States ambassador to 
11 years since, President Robert Mugabe's Zimbabwe Kenya, the Western message to Mugabe and Zimbabwe 


African National Union-Patriotic Front (ZANU-PF) has is the same: “No democracy, no money.”2 
failed to bring about any of the promised changes. The 
standard of living for many Zimbabweans has not URBAN-RURAL STRAINS 


improved, and most of the 30 percent of Zimbabweans ` To sustain a society based on democratic principles 
who live in urban areas have actually seen their living and still remain in power, the government has to 
standard deteriorate. improve the standard of living for all citizens. But the 
Under economic and social pressure, the government measures implemented under the World Bank-guided 
implemented an economic structural adjustment pro- structural adjustment program have further strained the 
gram in 1991 designed by Western lending institutions. * resources of urban workers and the rural poor. The gov- 
As in other African countries, the lenders, particularly ernment lifted price controls on most commodities and 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World reduced subsidies on bread and other staple goods at 
Bank, predicated financial assistance on Zimbabwe's about the same time it allowed the Zimbabwe dollar to 
adoption of a free-market economy and the maintenance depreciate approximately 40 percent. Inflation has 
of a democratic political system. In return for freeing the increased to an annual rate of around 30 percent, while 
economy from government controls and reducing the wages have remained static. All but those earning the 
budget deficit, foreign donors have pledged to grant or lowest wages now pay fees on previously free services 
lend Zimbabwe $700 million in the first phase of a five- such as education and health care. 
year program aimed at helping local industry modern- In order to reduce the government's budget deficit, 
ize, expand production, and create jobs. thousands of civil servants and workers in state-owned 


Because of the power vacuum created by the collapse companies have been fired. This year 9,000 civil servants 
are scheduled for dismissal; by 1995, 25 percent of the 
country’s 192,000 bureaucrats will have lost their jobs. 
VIRGINIA CURTIN KNIGHT, a consulting editor of Current History, (Mugabe has also pledged to reduce his bulging 56- 
is a freelance writer who lives and works in Zimbabwe. member Cabinet of ministers and deputy ministers.) 

In rural areas, farmers are suffering from the drought 
that hit southern Africa earlier this year. Aid programs 
have been initiated in some regions, and millions of peo- 
ple are expected to require food assistance before next 
year’s harvest. Normally a maize exporter, Zimbabwe 








*Editor’s note: Structural adjustment programs attempt to 
restructure the economies of developing countries by reducing 
the role of the state in the economy and fostering private enter- 
prise. For an analysis, see Carol Lancaster, “Economic Restruc- 


turing in Sub-Saharan Africa,” Current History, May 1989. imported 150,000 tons of the grain from South Africa to 

1Growth with Equity: An Economic Policy Statement (Harare: hold it until the harvest starts in May and June. But 
Government Printer, February 1981). because of the drought this year, the country’s maize har- 
- 2Author's interview with United States Ambassador Smith vest is estimated at just 400,000 tons, one-third the 
Hempstone, Nairobi, Kenya, November 1991. amount required for domestic demand and strategic 
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reserves. As a result, Zimbabwe needs to import 2 mil- 
lion tons of maize, along with 300,000 tons of wheat and 
about 200,000 tons of sugar. 

Zimbabwe's economy is still dominated by middle- 
class whites and the country’s political structure by an 
elitist class of blacks that has ignored the majority of the 
people. The institutions that in a democratic society nor- 
mally provide checks against a ruling party—Parliament, 
the civil service, the press, and the courts—have in Zim- 
babwe become subservient to the party over the 12 years 
of ZANU-PF rule. But diffuse dissent and dissatisfaction 
with the government are found in the townships and 
densely populated areas of the country. The working 
class is increasingly disaffected, although no one person 
or party has yet won its allegiance. 

Old nationalist leaders head the major opposition par- 
ties, which are not so much parties as personalities with 
followers. New opposition leaders may come from the 
ruling circle, as they have in Kenya and several other 
countries in the throes of a power shift. With the next 
general election to be held by 1995, time and events may 
propel a popular leader, either from within ZANU-PF or 
from outside it, into the limelight and into a contest with 
Mugabe for the presidency. However, the death of the 
presidents wife in January raises the possibility that the 
68-year-old ruler may decide not to stand for reelection 
again and instead retire to become the country’s elder 
statesman. 


MOVEMENT TOWARD A ONE-PARTY STATE 

Western concerns about the Zimbabwean govern- 
ments commitment to democracy were catalyzed by 
Mugabe's early pronouncements that Zimbabwe should 
be a one-party state. While the 1980 constitution drawn 
up at the Lancaster House peace talks in London guar- 
anteed freedom of association, it also said that the guar- 
antee could be overturned by amendment after 10 
years—from 1990 on—by a two-thirds vote of Parlia- 
ment. 

When in 1987, after several years of guerrilla war, the 
tuling party finally reached an agreement with its oppo- 
nent, the Patriotic Front-Zimbabwe African People’s 
Union (PF-ZAPU), led by Joshua Nkomo, Mugabe was 
assured a two-thirds majority in Parliament. In Decem- 
ber 1989 the two leaders formally dissolved their parties 
and formed ZANU-PE with Mugabe as head of the 
united party and the 72-year-old Nkomo a party vice 
president and one of two state vice presidents. 

In general elections held in March 1990, ZANU-PF 
won 117 of the 120 elective seats in Parliament, consid- 
erably more than two-thirds of the total of 150 seats (12 
are filled by presidential appointment, and 18 members 
are elected indirectly as representatives of interest 
groups). Mugabe took the party's victory at the polls as a 
mandate to legislate the establishment of a one-party 
state. 

In anticipation of the party's move, people from all 


segments of society—churches, labor organizations, the 
business community, the legal profession, the University 
of Zimbabwe, even the government-controlled newspa- 
per, The Herald of Harare—spoke out against one-party 
rule. The debate began a few months after the murder of 
Liberian President Samuel Doe and the fall of Mugabe 
ally Nicolae Ceausescu, the president of Romania, and 
the leaders of other single-party, socialist states in East- 
ern Europe. 

When Mugabe asked the ZANU-PF Politburo and 
Central Committee for their views on a one-party state, 
he found himself isolated from the prevailing thought. 
The Financial Gazette, an independent weekly based in 
Harare, reported in August 1990 that the Politburo had 
voted 21 to 4 against making Zimbabwe a legal one-party 
state. When the Central Committee also refused to 
endorse the idea, the August 16 Gazette quoted Mugabe 
as saying, “We have been debating the pros and cons 
within my party.... [W]e have agreed that although we 
want a one-party system, lets leave things as they are. We 
are maintaining the status quo but de facto we have a 
one-party system.” 

A superficial examination of the results of the 1990 
elections seems to support the view that they were a vote 
of confidence for one-party rule under ZANU-PE How- 
ever, candidates for Parliament were elected in individ- 
ual contests for each seat. Had the seats been distributed 
according to the proportion of the vote received by each 
party, the major opposition party, the Zimbabwe Unity 
Movement, would have taken 20 seats instead of 2. 
Edgar Tekere, ZUM's candidate for president, captured 
16 percent of the national vote, to Mugabe's 84 percent. A 
ZANU-PF breakaway faction, ZANU (Ndonga), led by 
the exiled Reverend Ndabaningi Sithole, won 1 seat in 
Parliament. This surprise showing by the opposition 
demonstrated ZANU-PF weakness. In addition, voter 
turnout was poor because of government intimidation, 
according to the opposition; of 4.8 million registered vot- 
ers, only 54 percent voted, as compared with 95 percent 
turnouts in the 1980 and 1985 elections. 

Opposition within the party surfaced in the ZANU- 
PF primary. In balloting in 22 constituencies, voters 
nominated candidates other than those handpicked by 
the party. The party canceled the results and encouraged 
the unapproved candidates to step down; balloting was 
held a second and even a third time until the candidate 
sanctioned by party leaders won. In its most blatant 
interference in the electoral process, the party annulled 
results from the first round of voting in the city of 
Bindura when ZANU-PF Politburo member Joyce 
Mujuru lost her race for a parliamentary seat. Her oppo- 
nent was persuaded to withdraw, and Mujuru was unop- 
posed in the second round. When it looked like Vice 
President Simon Muzenda was going to lose the race for 
his parliamentary seat in the town of Gweru, election 
authorities quickly redrew district boundaries to give him 
the advantage. 


Opposition candidates reported political violence and 
intimidation by government officials and members of the 
ZANU-PF Youth League and Women’s League. In the 
worst case of election-related violence, Muzenda’s oppo- 
nent, former Gweru Mayor Patrick Kombayi, was shot 
in the groin and seriously injured by men he identified 
as belonging to the Central Intelligence Organization 
(CIO). 


THE WEAK OPPOSITION 

Breeding grounds for political opposition were co- 
opted by the government at independence. At that time, 
the ruling party brought all social movements under its 
control, including trade unions and women’s and youth 
groups. The university, cultural groups, and sports asso- 
ciations, among others, were also brought under gov- 
ernment jurisdiction. The groups allowed to remain 
outside the party were white, religious, or professional 
organizations that took little part in local affairs. 

ZANU-PF’ control of the government means that 
opposition parties have a difficult time in Zimbabwe. 
They have some access to the print media since weeklies 
and monthlies are privately owned, but very little to 
state-controlled radio and television. Although the state 
of emergency inherited from the white Rhodesian gov- 
ernment of Ian Smith was lifted in 1990, the Law and 
Order (Maintenance) Act still proscribes political meet- 
ings of more than 200 people without police permission; 
the act has been used mostly to disrupt ZUM meetings. 

ZUM ran a credible opposition in the 1990 elections. 
-After the elections, however, it dropped from public view 
and resurfaced in late 1991 rent with divisions. A faction 
led by Harare physician Emmanuel Magoche, charging 
that ZUM lacked democratic principles, broke away last 
September to form the Democratic party. Most of the 
Democratic officials are urban-based, upwardly mobile 
professionals who appeal to a narrow band of the popu- 
lation. 

The other political party represented in Parliament is 
ZANU (Ndonga), led by the 72-year-old Sithole, who 
returned to Zimbabwe in January 1992 from the United 
States, where he had been living since 1983. Sithole was 
secretary general of ZANU from 1963 until he was dis- 
placed by Mugabe in 1974. The United African National 
Council, headed by the Methodist Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa, won three parliamentary seats in the 1980 
elections but failed to win again in either 1985 or 1990. 
Muzorewa, who is now 67, was active in the liberation 
struggle as leader of the African National Council, and 
also served in the 1978 transition government and as 
prime minister of Zimbabwe-Rhodesia in 1979. 

The National Progressive Alliance was formed in 1985 
in the town of Chinhoyi, near Harare. Led by former 
ZAPU military commander Canciwell Nziramasanga, the 
NPA is seeking support from former Rhodesians in South 
Africa who wish to live in Zimbabwe. The December 
issue of the Harare magazine Parade reported the forma- 
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tion of an anti-ZANU-PF party in the United States and 
Britain called the Monomatapa People’ Alliance. In let- 
ters to academics:at the University of Zimbabwe, the 
MPA claims to have offices in 14 cities in eight countries, 
including Luanda, Angola, where it will share offices 
with the Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA), headed by Jonas Savimbi. The MPAs 13-point 
program calls for, among other things, free elections, free- 
dom of the press, tax cuts, and the return of $100 mil- 
lion the group alleges ZANU stole from government 
funds and transferred outside the country through the 
Zimbabwean subsidiary of the Bank of Credit and Com- 
merce International (BCCI). 

In February, Egypt Dzinemunhenzva announced the 
formation of the African National party, which aims to 
reinvigorate the economy. Dzinemunhenzva claims a 
nationwide party membership of 12,000. The best 
financed opposition party is the Conservative Alliance of 
Zimbabwe, which is the Rhodesian Front party renamed. 
CAZ president Gerald Smith, a white commercial farmer, 
has been supporting ZUM. 

Acting independently, these small, underfunded par- 
ties will be overwhelmed by the ruling party and its 
resources. At Sithole’s press conference on his return 
from exile, ZUM’ secretary for foreign affairs, Raphael 
Hamadziripi, said that ZUM would be willing to form a 
united front with other parties that want to establish 
democracy and remove Mugabe from power. The diffi- 
culty with such an alliance will not be so much ideolog- 
ical differences as personality clashes. 


THE CHALLENGE FROM WITHIN 

More formidable opposition may come from within 
ZANU-PE With Cabinet and civil service cuts and 
charges of corruption and mismanagement directed at 
the inner circle, potential opposition leaders may disso- 
ciate themselves from Mugabes government. Among the 
most talked-about potential leaders is Minister for Public 
Service Eddison Zvobgo, who is from heavily populated 
Masvingo province. Zvobgo is openly critical of party 
policies on the adoption of socialism and a one-party 
state, and recently challenged the government-controlled 
press to act as the “people's policeman at large.” 

Although about 70 percent of the Zimbabwean peo- 
ple are Shona-speakers, this substantial majority is sub- 
divided into groups speaking different dialects, in which 
ethnic loyalties and affiliations remain strong. One rea- 
son Mugabe has maintained a large Cabinet is to keep 
the ethnic balance favorable to himself and fellow 
Zezeru-speakers, who make up about 18 percent of 
Shonas. Zvobgo is a Karanga-speaker (Karangas account 
for about 22 percent of Shonas). ZUM leader Tekere is a 
Manyika-speaker (his group makes up about 13 percent 
of Shonas). 

An alliance between Zvobgo’s Karanga faction from 
the Masvingo region and younger politicians who are 
members of the Ndebele ethnic group, which accounts 
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for about 20 percent of Zimbabwe's total population, 
could mount a strong challenge to the ruling party. Dis- 
satisfaction among Karangas was evident when Vice Pres- 
ident Muzenda, the highest-ranking Karanga party 
official, nearly lost his seat in Gweru in the 1990 elec- 
tions. Younger Ndebeles are unhappy with the way 
Nkomo’s ZAPU was co-opted by Mugabe; in the south- 
ern region of Matabeleland, Nkomo received the fewest 
votes among former ZAPU members running there. 

Despite creation of-a government ministry solely for 
the advancement of the party—the Ministry for Politi- 
cal Affairs—ZANU-PF has failed to gain support at the 
grassroots level. With an original annual budget of 4 mil- 
lion Zimbabwe dollars (Z$), the ministry was conceived 
to help facilitate the merger of ZANU and ZAPU in 
1989. With a current annual budget of Z$50 million, the 
ministry is to provide administrative and secretarial ser- 
vices to ZANU-PF (It also recently assumed responsi- 
bility for women’s and youth affairs, managed by the 
party.) 

The allocation of taxpayers’ money for purely party 
functions has raised considerable criticism. Mugabe has 
defended the ministry by saying, “Our party, ZANU-PF 
after the unity, has sacrificed for the nation. Why should 
the nation now not come to the assistance of the party?” 

Not content with establishing government agencies 
for service to the party, ZANU-PF Secretary for the Com- 
missariat Moven Mahachi raised a political storm in 
mid-1991 when he said that party members should 
supervise the work of civil servants. Mahachi, who is 
also minister of home affairs and as such in charge of the 
police, argued further that “The party is supreme to gov- 
ernment....The Politburo supervises the Cabinet. The 
Central Committee supervises Parliament. So the partys 
provincial executive should also supervise the work of 
civil servants in their respective areas.” 

Not all party officials are satisfied with this analysis. 
Minister for Public Service Zvobgo held a press confer- 
ence to say that Mahachi was wrong. He reminded gov- 
ernment workers that “any civil servant who reports 
government matters outside the established Public Ser- 
vice procedures and systems to any non-civil servant will 
be liable to disciplinary action which may lead to dis- 
missal from the civil service.” 

Mahachi’ version, however, appears closer to reality. 
The civil service in Zimbabwe is autonomous on paper 
but not in actuality. According to Jonathan Moyo, a lec- 
turer in the department of political and administrative 


studies at the University of Zimbabwe and an outspo- . 


ken critic of the government, district administrators are 
reluctant to make decisions without approval from the 
Ministry for Political Affairs. Moyo has said that the “sit- 
uation in most districts and provinces is that civil ser- 
vants are indeed supervised by ZANU-PF officials, 
directly and indirectly. It is in this sense that Zimbabwe 
is becoming a formidable de facto one-party state with 
all its dangerous consequences.” 


IN CONTEMPT OF PARLIAMENT 

Many members of Parliament owe their positions to 
the ruling party, and almost half hold government port- 
folios. With only three parliamentary members repre- 
senting opposition parties, dialogue on policy and 
criticism of ZANU-PF proposals are at a minimum. Some 
backbenchers are vocal, but they are often shouted down 
by the party faithful. Because of the overwhelming dom- 
inance of ZANU-PE controversial legislation, such as the 
University of Zimbabwe Amendment Act, the National 
Council for Higher Education Act, and the Land Amend- 
ment to the constitution, has been approved without par- 
liamentary or public debate. Shortly after passage of the 
University of Zimbabwe Amendment Act, which gave 
the government control over the university, the school's 
vice chancellor, Walter Kamba, resigned, announcing his 
action at last year’s graduation ceremony in Mugabe's 
presence. “There are too many fingers in the affairs of the 
university,” Kamba said, “non-professional fingers with 
a wide variety of agenda.” 

The party also disciplines members of Parliament who 
speak out against the party line or party members who 
run as independents against handpicked party candi- 
dates. In Manicaland province, party members who ran 
as independents have been barred for four years from 
holding any party office. Members of Parliament were 
reprimanded after they criticized the government for 
granting members of the government and Parliament 
wage increases between 9 and 11 percent at a time when 
people were being told to “tighten their belts” because of 
the structural adjustment program. 

Criticism from outside Parliament is barely tolerated. 
The speaker of the House of Assembly, Nolan Makombe, 
warned private citizens who had been critical of the way 
the University of Zimbabwe Amendment Act and the 
National Council for Higher Education Act were passed 
that they should be careful in their apportionment of 
blame on matters relating to Parliament. Careless use of 
the word “Parliament,” he said, could constitute con- 
tempt of Parliament. In a New Years Eve press confer- 
ence, Makombe said that university lecturer Moyo’s 
published criticism of his position was being reviewed: 
by legal counsel to see if Moyo was indeed in contempt 
of Parliament. 

Government spokesmen bully and bluster in their 
attempts to intimidate the local and foreign press, but the 
government has not gone beyond legal limits. When 
Mugabe commissioned a new printing press for ZANU- 
PFs publisher, he accused “certain organizations and indi- 
viduals outside of our country, using willing tools among 
us, of orchestrating a propaganda war.” He told party sup- 
porters that the ruling party had to mount its own cam- 
paign to explain the true situation to the people. 

The paradox of Zimbabwean politics is that as the 
government and the party become more repressive in 
order to dampen protest over the dismal state of the 
economy, the private press has multiplied and become 


more critical. However, freedom of expression continues 
to be a foreign concept for the government. Minister of 
Information, Posts, and Telecommunications Victoria 
Chitepo has told local journalists that “our people would 
do better to discard the myth of an ‘independent and 
‘free’ press because no such thing exists in the world.” 

Probably the most widely read news magazine in Zim- 
babwe is Parade. Last year the editor had a falling out 
with the publisher and founded a new publication called 
Horizon. Both monthlies run stories on high-level cor- 
ruption in the police, human rights violations, terror tac- 
tics by members of the CIO, and exposés of Cabinet 
ministers who have acquired large farms and estates. 

Moto, a monthly sponsored by the Roman Catholic 
Church; has been an outspoken critic of government pol- 
icy since independence. The Financial Gazette, which was 
purchased by black Zimbabweans in 1989, carries arti- 
cles critical of the government, especially ones written 
by people affiliated with the University of Zimbabwe. The 
Inside, a 12-page monthly specializing in investigative 
reporting published in the city of Bulawayo, began 
appearing in early 1991. 

Zimbabwe's newest publication is the weekly The 
Sunday Times. This was originally published by a con- 
sortium of six major shareholders representing private 
business, among them Herbert Mnangatire, a director of 
the multinational Lonrho Zimbabwe; the prominent 
nationalists James Chikerema and George Nyandoro, 
founders in 1955 of the City Youth League; Ariston 
Chambati, chief executive of TA Holdings, the largest 
locally owned conglomerate in the country; and busi- 
nessman and historian Lawrence Vambe. Vambe said the 
newspaper would “be guided by the national interests as 
we judge them to be”; Deputy Minister of Information 
Chen Chimutengwende warned him in August 1991 
that the government would not be “favourably disposed 
to a paper which degenerated into a mouthpiece for fifth 
columnists.” In February 1992 publishers of The Finan- 
cial Gazette took over The Sunday Times. 

Zimbabwean television consists of two channels con- 
trolled by the Zimbabwe Broadcasting Corporation, a 
state-owned company. Minister of Information Chitepo 
became embroiled in another controversy when she 
directed the ZBC board to appoint Christopher 
Mutsvangwa acting deputy director general of the cor- 
poration. The board objected to its loss of independence 
and delayed the appointment, but eventually approved 
it. Chitepo said that “it is necessary for the minister to be 
involved. There is no parastatal that is not guided.” 
Mutsvangwa is a former diplomat who holds a master’s 
degree in public administration; he is also a former mem- 
ber of the CIO. One of his two partners in the media firm 
is Lieutenant General Tapfumaneyi Mujuru, a comman- 
der of the Zimbabwe National Army. 





3The Herald (Harare), August 17, 1990. 
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The courts remain a relatively independent voice in 
the political structure, but even they have lost in scuffles 
with the executive. The heaviest blow to the courts’ pres- 
tige was delivered during the Sandura Commission hear- 
ings on automobile racketeering by members of the 
Cabinet in 1989. The Supreme Court found former Min- 
ister of State for Political Affairs Frederick Shava guilty 
of perjury and sentenced him to nine months in prison. 
Mugabe pardoned Shava, undermining the courts 
authority. In light of the pardon, perjury charges against 
the other members of the Cabinet were dropped. One 
judge, who asked to remain unidentified, commented, 
“There is really no point in expecting members of the 
public to respect the judiciary when judges do not get 
respect from their own employers.”3 

In August 1990, Mugabe appointed Anthony Gubbay 
chief justice of the Supreme Court, replacing retiring Jus- 
tice Enoch Dumbutshena. Gubbay clashed with the 
executive branch the following January when he told 
senior ministers that amendments to the constitution 
passed by the House of Assembly in December 1990 
concerning the flogging of minors, reinstatement of the 
death penalty, and land acquisition were, in his opinion, 
unconstitutional. 

The Land Amendment allows the government to con- 
fiscate land from farmers and pay them an amount deter- 
mined by the government; the landowner cannot 
challenge the fairness of the compensation in court. 
Mugabe responded to Gubbay’s opinion that this denial 
of access to the courts was unconstitutional by saying, “I 
can't be dragged to court; I, Robert Mugabe, with ances- 
tral generations far back, I be dragged to court by a set- 
tler who came only 90 years ago. Who will claim that the 
land we are taking is his?” 

The Cabinet approved the implementing legislation, 
which was submitted to Parliament in January 1992. The 
Court must await a challenge to the amendment or the 
bill before it can hand down a ruling. Gubbay’s position 
is that a “constitution stands on certain fundamental 
principles which are its structural pillars, and if these 
were ever damaged the constitutional edifice will fall.” 


No DEMOCRACY, NO MONEY, NO MUGABE? 
Zimbabwe's multiparty political system has benefited 
from the government’ reliance on outside economic 
assistance. Mugabe is unequivocal in his desire for a 
legalized one-party state, but does not have his own 
partys support for the idea. Dependent on Western gov- 
ernments to help the country out of its current economic 
straits, the president is bound to maintain democratic 
structures or he will jeopardize the country’s economic 
lifeline. If the structural adjustment program brings 
about some improvement in the people’s standard of 
living, ZANU-PF may well score a victory in the 1995 
elections. But if the adjustment program fails, the gov- 
ernment will surely fall. | 
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Finding Peace through Democracy 
in Sahelian Africa 


BY RICHARD L. SKLAR AND MARK STREGE 


frica today is tormented by the scourge of war. 
A At the beginning of 1991, 15 African wars took 
their daily toll of casualties.1 These included 
civil wars in Ethiopia, Sudan, Chad, Liberia, Angola, 
Mozambique, and South Africa; clan and factional war- 
fare in Somalia; an invasion of armed exiles into 
Rwanda; ethnic insurrections in northern Uganda; 
revolts by the Tuareg people in Mali and Niger; an insur- 
rection by separatists in the Casamance region of Sene- 
gal; armed resistance to government-sanctioned violence 
against the non-Moorish, African minority in Maurita- 
nia; and the war in Western Sahara, where the Sahrawi 
are fighting for the regions independence from Morocco. 
All these conflicts were basically internal wars, yet their 
crossboundary ramifications embittered relations 
between neighboring states. In the somber view of 
Jacques Delors, president of the Commission of the 
European Community, Africa was on the verge of 
becoming “a zone of fundamental instability.”2 
While recent, current, and impending warfare in 
- Africa underscores Delors’s dire forecast, some conflicts 
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which they were concluded offers pathways to end 
ongoing disputes. No fewer than eight major military- 
conflicts have ended since the Burkina Faso—Mali war 
of December 1985. They include the intermittent war 
between Chad and Libya, which appears to have ended 
in 1987; the western Zimbabwe insurrection, at its peak | 
during the early 1980s and finally resolved through 
political negotiations in 1987; South Africa's attempts to 
destabilize Angola between 1975 and 1989; the Namib- 
ian war of independence from South Africa, concluded 
in 1989; the African National Congress’ armed struggle 
against South Africa, which was suspended by the ANC 
in 1991 as part of a process designed to result in a non- 
racial democracy; a 30-year civil war in Ethiopia, which 
concluded with the fall of Addis Ababa in 1991 and led 
to negotiations for the resolution of sundry disputes; a 
16-year civil war in Angola, ended in 1991 as a result of 
negotiations sponsored by the United States and the 
Soviet Union as well as Portugal; the Liberian civil war 
of 1989-1991, which resulted in military intervention 
by the Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS) and subsequent, albeit as ieee 
political negotiations. 

During 1991, several smoldering wars in the Sahelian 
region of West Africa appear to have been mitigated by 
conciliatory attitudes arising from a regional—and con- 
tinental—movement for political democracy. In Mali 
and Niger, increased political freedom, representative 
national conferences, and transitional governments with 
democratic objectives have reduced the intensity of 
domestic conflicts. In Mauritania, political reforms, 
including multiparty elections in January 1992, may 
help reduce crossborder violence in the Senegal River 
Valley. However, in Chad, ethnic and factional violence 
continues to complicate a proclaimed transition to 
democracy. 

The simultaneous mitigation of these. elas 
conflicts provides an opportunity to assess compara- 


tively the relationship between democratization and 
international conflict resolution in a single region. It has 
often been remarked that, in modern times, democra- 
cies have hardly ever waged wars against one another. 
Yet this obvious relationship between democracy and 
peace appears to have been discounted and largely over- 
looked by students of African international relations. 

A causal relationship between democracy and peace 
in Africa was nearly acknowledged in the report of a 
1990 Conference on Security, Stability, Development and 
Co-operation in Africa, organized by the African Lead- 
ership Forum in collaboration with the secretariats of 
the Organization of African Unity (OAU) and the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa. While the 
conferees specified the existence of a “link between 
_ development and democracy,” they did not identify a 
similar link between democracy and peace.3 The dis- 
cussion that follows examines the presumptive rela- 
tionship between democratization and the collective 
security of the states in Sahelian Africa. 


- THE TUAREG INSURRECTION IN MALI AND NIGER 

The Tuareg, a Berber people who number between 1 
million and 1.5 million, inhabit the northern regions of 
Mali and Niger. Their main urban settlement in Mali is 
in the city of Timbuktu, which was founded by Tuaregs 
in the twelfth century; in Niger their historic capital is 
Agadez. French colonial rule terminated an era of pre- 
dation by the “blue men,” so named for the Tuaregs’ 
flowing indigo robes. By the time of Niger’s and Mali’s 
independence in 1960, the Tuareg were a relatively small 
minority of less than 10 percent in countries governed 
by those who had once been their victims. The sins of 
their forebears were visited on present-day Tuaregs in 
1964, when a Tuareg rebellion was brutally subdued by 
the Malian armed forces. 

During the 1980s, periodic episodes of drought and 
famine led to an exodus of Tuaregs from Mali to Alge- 
ria, Libya, and other neighboring countries. Many of 
those who have since voluntarily returned or have been 
expelled as illegal immigrants live miserably in refugee 
camps in both Niger and Mali. Protests against alleged 
maltreatment in those camps set the stage for armed 
attacks against government installations in both coun- 
tries during 1990. One group of Tuareg dissidents plot- 
ted to overthrow the one-party regime of General 
Moussa Traoré; others have been secessionist. The coun- 
terinsurgency methods of the Malian army have been 
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condemned for their brutality by Amnesty International 
and France's Socialist party. In turn, Traoré’s regime 
alleges that the rebels are Libyan proxies and that many 
of them belong to the Libyan Islamic Legion. To be sure, 
many able-bodied Sahelian émigrés have soldiered for 
Libya, as they have for Iraq and the Afghan resistance. 
And the flames of Tuareg separatism are fanned by a 
belief that the French promised to create an independent 
Tuareg state in return for Tuareg participation in the 
French force fighting in colonial Indochina. 

In 1990, a United Nations Development Program 
report found that Niger and Mali were the two most 
deprived countries in the world. The report based this 
assessment on a new “human development index,” 
which reflects “life expectancy, literacy and command 
over the resources to enjoy a decent standard of living.” 
Neither country has experienced effective economic 
management; at the same time, the two have faced 
recurrent drought and relentless ecological deteriora- 
tion.4 In March 1991, after 23 years in power, the 
unpopular Traoré regime was toppled by the Malian 
army. Lieutenant Colonel Amadou Toumani Touré, 
advised by representative civilians, began a political 
reform process designed to result in the establishment 
of a constitutional democracy. Although elections were 
to be held in January 1992 but then were postponed 
until April, partly because of unrest in the Tuareg 
regions, few observers doubt that a transition to civilian 
government will occur soon. Significantly, the interim 
government includes two traditional Tuareg leaders, who 
represent the insurrectionist Azaouad Popular Move- 
ment and the separatist Azaouad Islamic Arab Front. 

In Niger, a national conference convened at the end 
of July 1991 promptly proclaimed its sovereign author- 
ity. Chaired by Professor André Salifou, dean of the fac- 
ulty of education at Niamey University, the conference 
was attended by delegates from the Federation of Labor : 
Unions, the Teachers’ Union, the government itself, 24 
registered political parties, and 69 other associations. In 
November the conference installed an interim govern- 
ment pending democratic elections after a 15-month 
transition period. Meanwhile, President Ali Saibou has 
resigned as president of the former ruling party, the 
National Movement for a Developing Society, which has 
been shorn of its special status. The presidents own 
powers as head of state also have been sharply curtailed. 

Democratic reforms in Niger and Mali could provide 
an attractive alternative to warfare for the Tuareg peo- 
ple. Despite the troubled history of African-Berber rela- 
tions, there are also many ties that bind. Like the Kurds, 
a Muslim people divided among several states in west- 
ern Asia, the Sahelian Tuaregs could realize freedom for 
themselves as a transnational people if democratic gov- 
ernments were established in those sovereign states that 
contain their principal homelands. 

Both Mali and Niger have said Libya is the principal 
supporter of Tuareg separatism. Although Tuareg sources 
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try to minimize the extent of Libyan involvement, 
Colonel Muammar Qaddafi’ role as champion of the 
Tuaregs is unmistakable. If the insurrections continue, 
Libya may be expected to provide sanctuary for Tuareg 
noncombatants, just as Algeria has provided sanctuary 
for both the Western Sahara independence movement 
and embattled Tuareg combatants and refugees in the 
past. 

Neither Mali nor Niger is able to resolve its Tuareg 
problem unilaterally or in concert with the other at pres- 
ent. In September 1990 the governments of those two 
countries along with Algeria and Libya established an 
“interministerial committee” on the Tuareg question. 
Subsequently, in January 1991, bilateral negotiations 
between the Malian government and Tuareg rebels were 
held in Tamanrasset, Algeria. The government agreed to 
withdraw troops from Tuareg areas in northern Mali, to 
devolve federal-type powers to the largely Tuareg regions 
of Gao and Timbuktu, and to allocate a substantial por- 
tion of the national budget to develop those regions for 
the next six years. In return, the rebels agreed to a cease- 
fire. Assassinations, banditry, and summary executions 
have since marred the implementation of these accords. 

Since the Tuareg people inhabit several adjacent areas 
in Mali, Niger, Algeria, Libya, and Burkina Faso, the 
problems of displacement, rebellion, and resettlement 
are clearly regional in scope. Three regional international 
organizations may be able to cope with the various 
issues relating to the Tuaregs more readily than individ- 
ual states. The three groups are the Agreement on 
Nonaggression and Defense (ANAD), which includes 
Mali and Niger as well as Benin, Burkina Faso, Ivory 
Coast, and Togo; the 16-member ECOWAS; and the 
newly formed Arab Maghreb Union, consisting of Alge- 
ria, Libya, Mauritania, Morocco, and Tunisia. 

Although ANAD was used effectively to settle the 
Burkina Faso—Mali conflict of 1985, its functions are 
strictly political and initiated by heads of state, none of 
whom represent Tuareg interests. In contrast, ECOWAS 
is primarily an economic organization and can address 
a major aspect of the Tuareg problem—nomadic pas- 
toralism as an economic activity and a way of life. Free 
passage across national boundaries, a necessary part of 
any political settlement that might satisfy the Tuaregs, 
implies at least some kind of free-trade zone. The cur- 
rent activities of the ECOWAS Monitoring Group (ECO- 
MOG) in Liberia show that its political potential is far 
greater than had been previously believed. Moreover, 
ECOWAS can enlist Nigeria as a guarantor of any agree- 
ments reached. The Arab Maghreb Union, whose goals 
include the creation of a fiscal union and the economic 
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integration of its member-states, offers a way to contain 
Qaddafi’s ambitions by harmonizing Libyan policies with 
those of its neighbors. ECOWAS and the Arab Maghreb 
Union could conceivably resolve the Tuareg problem. 


STORM OVER MAURITANIA 

Mauritania is a sparsely populated country of some 
2 million people that has been impoverished by 
desertification and endemic ethnic conflicts.5 The 
Moors, a people of mixed Arab-Berber descent, consti- 
tute two-thirds of the population. They are divided into 
two main groups: the Beydanes and the Haratines. The 
Haratines were originally slaves of the Beydanes. 
Although slavery has been abolished formally on three 
occasions in Mauritanian history, most recently by leg- 
islative action in 1980, Africa Watch, a human rights 
group, alleges that in 1990 there were at least 100,000 
slaves in the country.6 The remaining one-third of the 
population consists largely of small ethnic groups who 
live mainly in the south. 

Near the end of his 18 years in power, Mauritania’s 
first president, Moktar Ould Daddah, struggled with the 
burning question of Spanish Western Sahara. In 1975, 
he agreed to divide the former colony with a potentially 
menacing neighbor, Morocco, in order to create a land 
buffer between that powerful kingdom and Mauritania’s 
northern-based mineral industry. However, the Mauri- 
tanian armed forces were unable to protect the mining 
operations against attacks by the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Saguia el-Hamra and Rio de Oro (Polis- 
ario), the guerrilla group fighting for the territory's inde- 
pendence, nor were they able to secure territory claimed 
by the Polisario as its own. Rising military expenses cou- 
pled with economic decline as a result of recurrent 
droughts and a dispirited army resulted in a 1978 coup 
and the eventual assumption of power by a pro-Polis- 
ario, or “Algerian,” faction of the army that then 
renounced Mauritania’s claim to Western Sahara. 

In 1984, after another military coup, Colonel 
Maaouya Ould Sid Ahmed Taya became president of 
Mauritania. Taya sought to maintain good relations with 
both Morocco and the Polisario-Algerian alliance. But 
the consensual basis of his regime was shattered in 1987 
when the government alleged it had thwarted a coup 
attempt by officers from the southern Toucouleur and 
Soninke ethnic groups. Tensions increased to the point 
of rupture along the countrys main cultural dividing line 
that ranges the Moor majority against the non-Moorish 
minority. While the minority, like the majority, is Mus- 
lim, it firmly rejects the policy of cultural and linguistic 
Arabization that Taya’s regime has aggressively pursued. 

Taya’s ruling Military Committee for National Salva- 
tion consists of two principal political factions: the dom- 
inant Nasserites, or Qaddafists, who tend to support the 
Polisario-Algerian alliance; and the minority Baathists, 
who adhere to the pan-Arabist Iraqi movement and were 
pro-Moroccan until relations between Iraq and Morocco 


deteriorated in 1990-1991 during the Persian Gulf cri- 
sis. However, the main thrust of Mauritanian Baathist 
strategy has been Arabization at the expense of the non- 
Moorish minority, which is made up of people who have 
grand imperial traditions of their own and resent the 
imposition of cultural hegemony by the Moorish state. 
Furthermore, the Moors adhere mainly to the Islamic 
Qadiriyya brotherhood, while most of the southerners 
are adherents of the rival Tijaniyya brotherhood. 

In 1989, conflicts over grazing land (a result of relent- 
less desertification) involving villagers in the Senegal 
River Valley ignited the tinder of ethnic tensions in the 
capitals of both Mauritania and Senegal. When angry 
mobs looted the shops of Mauritanian merchants in 
Dakar in Senegal, Senegalese and other non-Moors were 
killed in Nouakchott. In all, hundreds of people died 
and more than 1,000 injured in reciprocal spasms of 
urban violence. According to one report, “During the 
ensuing months an estimated 170,000 Mauritanians fled 
Senegal while Mauritania reportedly expelled 70,000 
Senegalese and 40,000 other nationals (the expulsion of 
the latter group underlining the schism between Arab 
and Black Mauritania).”7 Diplomatic relations between 
the two countries were severed, and “a brief, but bloody 
exchange of artillery fire” was reported in January 1990.8 
Subsequently, attacks by an African guerrilla organiza- 
tion, the African Liberation Forces of Mauritania, have 
provoked reprisals in Mauritania.9 

Meanwhile, Moors have occupied land and villages 
abandoned by non-Moors in the valley. Mauritania has 
also demanded $1 billion from Senegal as compensation 
for economic losses and has alleged Senegalese govern- 
ment complicity in a coup plot against the Taya govern- 
ment. In turn, Senegal has threatened to assert a land 
claim north of the Senegal River, and has also alleged 
that arms have been sent from Mauritania to separatist 
rebels in the Casamance region of Senegal. 

This latter complaint indicates that particular Arab- 
“African” alliances complicate the picture of an Arab- 
“African” racial conflict in the region. The most 
significant transcultural tandem is the firm alliance 
between Senegal and Morocco. Before the Persian Gulf 
war in early 1991, Morocco’s monarch, King Hassan II, 
was disturbed by the growth of Iraqi influence in Mau- 
ritania, which funneled weapons from Iraq to Polisario 
guerrillas.10 Pro-Iraqi Baathists in Mauritania are fore- 
most in both the Arabization campaign and the organi- 
zation of violence against non-Moors. It was not 
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surprising that Senegal, like Morocco, contributed a con- 
tingent of troops to the United Nations (UN) coalition 
that forced Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait during the 
war. 
Soon after the UN victory in the Gulf, Taya 
announced a political reform program, including con- 
stitutional changes and multiparty competition. How- 
ever, opponents of the regime denounced this maneuver 
as a subterfuge designed to consolidate the ruling groups 
power, and they disputed official reports of overwhelm- 
ing approval of the new constitution in a later referen- 
dum. The opposition demands included the installation 
of an interim government pending the convocation of a 
sovereign national conference—a process similar to the 
one carried out in Niger. Taya’s subsequent election as 
president, in January 1992, was sharply disputed by the 
legal opposition, which includes the leadership of Mau- 
ritania’s sole labor union as well as dissident Haratines. 
However, non-Moorish voices of dissent have been 
silenced or driven into revolutionary channels by severe 
repression. Amnesty International has reported that as 
many as 339 political prisoners may have died, many of 
them under torture, in military or police custody 
between November 1990 and March 1991.11 Mean- 
while, the army continues to enforce an undeclared pol- 
icy of expelling non-Moors, who live in the valley, from 
their homes. 

Despite the turn toward reform, Taya’s regime appears 
to contemplate prolonged managed conflict with Sene- 
gal rather than a genuine settlement of critical disputes. 
Expulsion of the non-Moors from southern Mauritania, 
often on the dubious ground that they are not citizens, 
is a demagogic technique that diverts attention from 
pressing economic problems. Indeed, the problems 
caused by ecological deterioration and political disrup- 
tion have been compounded by the loss of revenues that 
had been remitted by the prosperous Mauritanian mer- 
chant community in Senegal, as well as the loss of for- 
eign aid previously given by Arab opponents of Iraq. 
Historically, the Moors have disdained farming in favor 
of pastoralism. Hence a general exodus of southerners 
would wreak havoc in the agricultural sector. 

Northern elites have exploited the issue of cultural 
differences between Moors and non-Moors since it 
allows them to contain a potentially divisive tension 
between the black and white sections of the Moorish 
community. The policy of Arabization, in particular, is 
designed to bind the Haratines to the Beydanes, who are 
aware of their exclusively Arab and Berber heritages. Left 
to themselves, the so-called white Moors would be vul- 
nerable to Arab versus Berber conflicts and conflicts 
between clans. For all these reasons, the Nouakchott 
regime would not want to create a purely Moorish 
nation. Instead, its policy is to marginalize non-Moors 
within a multicultural political system. The fearful impli- 
cation of this practice is continued internal warfare with 
potentially dangerous external consequences. 
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CHAD: A STATE OF WAR 

In Mauritania, Mali, and Niger, particular ethnic 
groups (Moors, Bambara, and Hausa respectively) are 
large enough to dominate the country’s political life. In 
the vast expanse of Chad, with its total population of 
nearly 5 million, only one group, the Christian-influenced 
Sara of the southern part of the country, numbers more 
than 1 million people. Outside the relatively fertile south, 
there are two other centers of political gravity. First, in 
northern Chad, the Toubou, adherents of the Islamic 
Sanusiyya brotherhood, overshadow a more numerous 
group of nomadic Arab clans that have not exercised 
political influence. Second, in eastern Chad, Islamic peo- 
ples such as the Hajeray and Zaghawa are culturally ori- 
ented toward western Sudan. 

Chad has been torn by war ever since Qaddafi’s regime 
in Libya extended support to northern insurgents against 
the southern-based government of President Francois 
Tombalbaye in 1971. Tombalbaye’s assassination in a 
1975 coup ushered in a period of instability that lasted 
until 1982, when Hisséne Habré, a northerner yet a 
sworn enemy of Qaddafi, seized control of the Chadian 
government and summoned French military assistance 
to counteract Libyan intervention. Habré’s consolidation 
of power culminated in the expulsion of Libyan forces 
from northern Chad in 1987.12 

Habré’s regime was based mainly on collaboration 
between three highly politicized ethnic groups: Habré’s 
own Gorane faction of the northern Toubou plus two 
eastern groups, the Hajeray and the Zaghawa. A Hajeray 
defection in 1984 reduced the number of groups to two. 
In 1989, the Zaghawas, sensing an erosion of their power, 
withdrew support from Habré and organized an insur- 
gent armed force, with Libyan backing, in western Sudan. 
Habré tried to negotiate a settlement with Qaddafi at a 
“summit” attended by the leaders of Algeria, Gabon, 
Libya, Mali, and Nigeria in the Malian capital of Bamako 
in July 1989. Shortly thereafter, Chad and Libya agreed 
to submit a territorial dispute over the mineral-rich 
Aozou Strip in northern Chad to the International Court 
of Justice for arbitration. Habré continued to authorize 
the military training of Libyan dissidents in Chad, 
financed by Saudi Arabia and conducted by teams of 
American and Israeli instructors, while Libya continued 
to supply anti-Habré force in Sudan. 

In November 1990 the insurgent army, led by Colonel 
Idriss Déby, a well-regarded military commander, crossed 
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into Chad, defeated the Chadian national army (forcing 
Habré into exile), and seized control of the government. 
Habré’ fall was, at first, widely perceived to be a setback 
for the United States, which supported his seizure of 
power in 1982 as a stroke against Libya. However, after 
France, Habré’ principal source of financial and military 
aid at the time of his fall was Iraq. Libya and Iraq are 
rivals in Chad, where Déby’s assumption of the presi- 
dency marked a setback for Iraqi President Saddam Hus- 
sein. (In Sudan the two countries continue to compete 
for favor with the military government of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Omar Hassan Ahmed al-Bashir.) 

Initially, Déby’s regime, based mainly on eastern ele- 
ments—specifically his own Zaghawa ethnic group and 
the neighboring Hajeray—was unstable and liable to 
come apart.13 In the past, Chadian regimes based on 
coalitions of rival claimants to power have been notori- 
ously unstable; Déby’s own coalition has already been 
strained by Hajeray-Zaghawa conflicts as well as strug- 
gles among Zaghawas themselves. Then, in January 1992, 
supporters of former President Habré crossed the border 
from Nigeria into western Chad; more than 100 people 
were killed before they were driven back. 

Despite recurrent rebellions and incursions, the frag- 
mented polity of Chad may yet facilitate democratic 
reform, since this would prevent the monopolization of 
power by any one political bloc. Although Déby is him- 
self a product of Chadian warlordism, he appears to have 
renounced that legacy by calling for a 30-month transi- 
tion to a democratic government. A commission, repre- 
senting diverse political views as well as the organized 
labor movement, has been asked to frame a legal code for 
the regulation of political parties. Déby has also pledged 
to convene a national conference, with sovereign author- 
ity, to draft a constitution no later than May 1992. Mean- 
while, he is attempting to consolidate numerous 
independent military factions into a single national army. 
His two-track policy of democratization with discipline 
has generated new hope for the future of this deeply 
divided country. 


REINFORCING THE EFFECTS OF FREEDOM 

In each of the four conflicts examined, an internal war, 
either ongoing or recently suspended, threatens to precip- 
itate international warfare. The currently stilled border war 
between Mauritania and Senegal could restart at any time. 
In Senegal, Mali, and Niger the government views out- 
bursts of civil strife in Mauritania with grave concern. The 
Berber Tuaregs of Mali and Niger are ethnic cousins of the 
Arab/Berber Moors and could be incited to violence by the 
racial and cultural conflict in Mauritania. Mali, in particu- 
lar, is endangered by the potential transborder effects of 
that conflict. It would be logical to consider Mauritania’s 
security problems in conjunction with those of Mali and 
Niger in multinational initiatives for peaceful solutions. 

Similarly, the interminable wars in Chad are unlikely to 
be concluded until the regional sovereigns, including all 


six states with which Chad shares a border, agree to a col- 
lective security arrangement. Without exception, the prin- 
cipal rivals for power in Chad have been utterly dependent 
on foreign patrons. Chad differs from the other Sahelian 
countries in its extreme degree of political fragmentation 
and the amorphous character of the Chadian state. An 
escape from the ravages of warlordism in Chad may come 
through the development of representative government 
based on multiparty democratic elections. Democratiza- 
tion may also help resolve the recurrent internal wars of 
Mauritania, Mali, and Niger, which are far more cohesive 
nation-states than Chad. In every case, the advance of 
democracy would facilitate the resolution of disputes and 
the maintenance of peace in a society where insecurity has 
been rife. 

It should not be assumed that African countries will 
deviate from the rule of thumb that modern democracies 
rarely if ever wage wars against one another. That propo- 
sition can be tested by looking at the transborder relation- 
ships of democratizing countries in the Sahel, such as the 
formerly troubled borderlands of Mali, and either Algeria 
or Burkina Faso. It could also be tested by examining the 
relationship between Mauritania and either Mali or Sene- 
gal, provided the process of proclaimed democratization 
in Mauritania becomes more genuine than it has thus far 
appeared to be. 

The democratization process in Mauritania could be 
driven off course by the winds of war in neighboring West- 
ern Sahara. Both Morocco and its antagonist, the Polisario 
Front, expect to win a showdown referendum, previously 
scheduled to be held under UN auspices in January 1992, 
but postponed pending the resolution of procedural ques- 
tions and a dispute over who should be eligible to vote. 
(Morocco contends that its own citizens who are “born of 
a Saharan father” should be registered.) The choice before 
voters will be either independence for a Sahrawi republic 
or integration into Morocco. If a free and fair vote can be 
held, and if a credible result is obtained and accepted by 
the losing side, then Mauritania’s own evolution toward 
democracy would be strongly promoted. Conversely, a 
state of war in sparsely settled Western Sahara would 
strengthen the hand of Mauritanian militarists who sym- 
pathize with their Hassaniyyan-speaking compatriots of 
the Polisario. Similarly, reconciliation through democracy 
in Chad or Niger could be undermined by threats to their 
security by Libya and Sudan, whose regimes are not 
accountable to the inhabitants of the two countries. 

These observations indicate that it would be difficult to 
test the hypothesis of a causal relationship between democ- 
racy and peace in the Sahelian region. Governments that 


14*Report of a Brainstorming Meeting,” op. cit. 

I5David R. Smock, “Conflict Resolution in Africa: The Medi- 
ation of Africas Wars” (Paper presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Political Science Association, Washington, 
D.C., August 30, 1991), p. 19. 
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have chosen the path of democratic reform are vulnerable 
to intervention from neighboring dictatorial states. More- 
over, the probability that a few dictatorships will continue 
in this part of Africa implies that diplomatic initiatives and 
other precautions are required to minimize threats. 

At present, peacekeeping services, including concilia- 
tion and mediation, are provided in the Sahel by several 
intergovernmental organizations. They include the OAU, 
the Arab League, the Arab Maghreb Union, ANAD, 
ECOWAS, and special purpose groups, such as the “inter- 
ministerial committee” on Tuareg issues. There is no 
apparent need for new intergovernmental organizations to 
secure peace among the Sahelian nations. However, the 
potential contribution of nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs) to the cause of peace in this region has not yet 
been explored. 

While the African Leadership Forum, itself an illustri- 
ous NGO, has recognized the important role of NGOs in 
relation to development problems, it has overlooked the 
potential utility of such bodies in resolving international 
conflicts.14 Yet NGOs have attempted to mediate armed 
conflicts in Africa in the past. Most have been identified 
with religious groups and the results of their efforts, which 
have been recently summarized by David R. Smock, are 
mixed,15 

The World Council of Churches and the All Africa 
Conference of Churches jointly served as principal media- 
tor in the 1972 Addis Ababa agreement on Sudan. Lead- 
ing Mozambican clerics along with the Santo Egidio 
Community in Italy are playing central mediation roles in 
the negotiations between the Mozambican government 
and the Mozambican National Resistance (also known as 
Renamo). Smock also draws attention to the unsuccessful, 
yet constructive, attempts by former United States Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter and the Carter Center at Emory Uni- 
versity during 1989 to mediate both the Ethiopian and the 
Sudanese conflicts. 

A few institutions comparable to the Carter Center, 
designed to study political and social problems, such as 
the Nigerian Institute of International Affairs, already exist 
in Africa. Many more similar institutions are needed to 
critically examine the issues of war and peace. Their func- 
tions could encompass crisis prevention as well as media- 
tion. Independent study centers could issue early warnings 
of potentially dangerous conflicts by means of objective 
analyses and scholarly communications. Respected NGOs 
could convene meetings, attended by diplomats, political 
actors, publicists, scholars, and others who could make 
positive contributions, to consider questions such as 
conflict resolution for disputes that have resulted in vio- 
lence; existing or impending threats to the maintenance of 
peace between nation-states; and chronic causes of war, 
which require complex analyses and prescient remedies. 
The arrival of Africa's own peace movement may soon be 
at hand. Its emergence in war-torn countries and regions 
would be the logical consequence of increasing political 
freedom and allowing greater democracy. 
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Somalia: At War with Itself 


BY RAKIYA OMAAR 


N ineteen ninety-one is the year Somalia died. April, international relief agencies expect outbreaks of 


Since full-scale civil war broke out on November particularly virulent forms of meningitis and infectious 
17, at least 14,000 people have been killed and hepatitis, as well as cholera. 
27,000 wounded in the capital city of Mogadishu. Most Mogadishu and south-central Somalia also face the 
of the casualties are civilians. Rivalry between the forces worst famine in the country’s history. Drought has 
of two ruthless men— interim President Mohammed Ali played only a minor role in this crisis. The famine, 
Mahdi and General Mohammed Farrah Aidid, both of which has already begun, is largely man-made, the result 
whom belong to the same clan and the same movement, of warfare during the past two years. Along the lower 


the United Somali Congress (USC)—has made Moga- Jubba River, cultivation was disrupted in mid-1991 by 
dishu an exceptionally dangerous place. In addition to battles between the USC and the Somali Patriotic Move- 


troops loyal to both men, hundreds of armed “freelance” ment (SPM). Crops, seeds, tractors, and irrigation 
soldiers and looters contribute to the violence. pumps were stolen, villages destroyed, and people dis- 

The large number of casualties can be explained by placed. Farmers planted smaller areas, and often con- 
several factors: the war is taking place in an urban set- sumed their crops before they ripened, both to preempt 
ting; there are about 30,000 armed men and youths in looters and out of sheer hunger. In March 1992, the 
and around Mogadishu, with easy access to a huge arse- International Committee of the Red Cross said that 
nal that includes weapons intended for field combat and “horrifying levels of 90 percent moderate and severe 
air attacks; and many of those armed are completely malnutrition” had been found in the area surrounding 
untrained in the use of these weapons. Belet Huen in central Somalia and in the camps of dis- 

Lack of adequate medical care is another reason for placed people around Merca, south of Mogadishu. It 
the numerous casualties. Both factions have been estimates that 1.5 million people in and around 
extraordinarily callous, attacking hospitals and period- Mogadishu may be affected by famine, and puts at 4.5 
ically interfering with the work of doctors, nurses, and million the number throughout the country who are 


aides. Hospitals do not have minimal nursing support, threatened by starvation. 
suffer shortages of medical supplies, and are swollen to 
three times their capacity. The lack of medical facilities DEMOCRACY SIDELINED 


has left many of those wounded who might have sur- The Western media has portrayed the war in Somalia 
vived in a hospital to die in their homes or on the streets. as a clan conflict, ignoring the complex reality that it is also 
In the next few months, the already staggering num- an intense power struggle between two ambitious men and 


ber of casualties will be dwarfed by the tens of thousands a struggle for basic resources, including food, by groups of 
of people, especially children, who are likely to die from impoverished but heavily armed men and boys. 
malnutrition and disease. After the rains begin in late The savagery of the fighting points up the absence of 
civilian institutions to mediate the conflict—an absence 
‘that is the legacy of 21 years. of dictatorship under 
Mohammed Siad Barre. After only nine years of post- 
colonial civilian rule, Siad Barre, the commander in chief 
of the armed forces, seized power in a coup in October 
1Somalia became an independent country in 1960 with the 1969.1 The constitution was suspended, the National 


RAKIYA OMAAR, a Somali, is executive director of the human 
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unification of the northern region, the former British Protec- Assembly dissolved, political parties disbanded, and 
torate of Somaliland, and the south, previously an Italian professional associations prohibited. Leading civilian 
colony and a UN Trust Territory between 1950 and 1960. politicians were arrested, most of whom remained in 
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detention for years. Civic organizations not expressly 
sponsored by the state were banned. 

The new regime announced radical plans to trans- 
form overnight an underdeveloped, conservative, 
Islamic country, inhabited primarily by nomads and 

` semipastoralist nomads, into a modern socialist state 
through “scientific socialism.” Banking and insurance 
institutions were nationalized, as well as most of the 
country’s limited industry. Management of most of the 
economy was entrusted to government agencies. 

Determined to create a political system without con- 
stitutional, legislative, or judicial restraints on the exer- 
cise of executive power, Siad Barre worked to cement his 
control of the country. A vigorous personality cult was 


encouraged. Public adulation was nurtured by constant 


references on the radio and in the press to the actions and 
words of the nation’s “Father.” Radio newscasts and Siad 
Barre's public appearances began with a song dedicated 
to “Our Father, the Father of Knowledge.” A forceful and 
brilliant public speaker whose mastery of language and 
of Somalia’ history and clan structure was unrivaled, Siad 
Barre quickly dominated the political landscape. 

An array of legislative provisions made it a capital 
offense to be a member of an opposition group or any 
organization the government considered unacceptable, 
including trade unions outside the government-con- 
trolled federation. Siad Barre’s political system, like all 
oppressive regimes, also relied on security agents and 
secret informants whose function was to police hearts 
and minds and stamp out attempts at peaceful dissent. 
The most feared agency of the security apparatus was 
the National Security Service (NSS), for years headed by 
Siad Barre’s son-in-law. But there were others, including 
the ubiquitous Victory Pioneers, a uniformed paramili- 
tary group consisting mainly of uneducated youth that 
has been compared to Haitis Tontons Macoute. 

What the regime could not achieve through terror, it 
attempted to accomplish through the control of infor- 
mation. The government nationalized printing presses 
and the media, which was subject to strict and pervasive 
censorship. Most foreign journalists were denied visas, 
and contact between Somalis and foreigners living in the 
country, especially Westerners, was discouraged. 

In accordance with the need to create a “modern” 
country, the government declared war on what it called 
the “scourge” of tribalism. To discourage clan affiliations, 
private arrangements for social gatherings, such as 
engagement and wedding ceremonies and funerals, were 
forbidden in 1973. Gatherings like these had to be held 
instead at orientation centers, where courses in political 
indoctrination were compulsory. 

During his two decades in power Siad Barre pro- 
ceeded, with studied deliberation and thorough effect, 
to dismantle the institutions that allowed people to artic- 
ulate their grievances and that provided a framework for 
the resolution of conflict. Powerless to bring about 
change peacefully, many people left the country or turned 
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to violence, setting the stage for the current turmoil. 


A COLD WAR PAWN 

Immediately after he seized power, Siad Barre forged 
close links with the Soviet Union, which provided eco- 
nomic, technical, and military assistance. Even before 
Siad Barre came to power, many officers had been 
trained in the Soviet Union, but the military links 
became closer after 1969 with Siad Barre’s commitment 
to “scientific socialism.” East Germany also provided 
training for the police and security forces, and during 
the drought that ravaged the country in 1974 and 1975, 
Moscow provided generous humanitarian assistance. 

The Soviet connection was short-lived. In 1974, 
Marxist guerrillas in neighboring Ethiopia overthrew 
Emperor Haile Selassie. The political turbulence in 
Ethiopia gave Somalia the opportunity to promote its 
long-standing claim to the Ogaden, a desert region of 
Ethiopia settled by Somali-speaking people. In July 1977 
the Somali army invaded the Ogaden and quickly cap- 
tured several major towns. 

Ethiopia, which until the emperor's fall had been a 
close ally of the United States, appealed to Moscow for 
aid. The Soviet Union switched allegiances, extending 
substantial assistance to the Ethiopian army, including 
airlifts of military equipment and advisers. Cuban com- 
bat units were also sent. With this outside aid, the 
Ethiopians forced the Somali army to retreat in March 
1978, an event that was to have far-reaching political, 
economic, and social ramifications in Somalia. 

Having been dropped by Moscow, Somalia turned to 
the United States, which after 1978 became the most 
important source of economic and military aid. In 
exchange the United States took advantage of Somalia’s 
strategic location to establish a base from which it could 
further its cold war strategy in the Horn of Africa and 
the Red Sea. During the next decade, American interests 
in Somalia included a naval and military facility at the 
port of Berbera that was used for surveillance of the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. 

The United States also supplied Siad Barre with the 
weapons that are being used today in Mogadishu to shell 
residential areas. These include the M-198 155 mm. 
howitzer, which can fire an 18-pound (40-kilogram) 
shell up to 48 miles (30 kilometers). Many of the small 
armaments being used, including the 106 mm. M-40A1 
recoilless gun, the 105 mm. M-56 field gun, and AK-47 
assault rifles, were also supplied by the United States. 
Close consultations between the administration of 
United States President George Bush and Somalia’s mil- 
itary leaders continued well into 1989 and were finally 
curbed mainly because of pressure from Congress. 


THE GENESIS OF THE SOMALI OPPOSITION 

After Somalia’s defeat in the Ogaden in 1978, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Ethiopian refugees poured into 
the country, most of them from the Ogaden clan (mem- 
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bers of which also live in Somalia) and Oromos. The 
government settled many of the refugees in the north- 
ern region. The Isaaks, the largest clan in that region, 
accused the Siad Barre government of favoring the 
refugees at the expense of the local population by pro- 
viding them with jobs, access to land, and educational 
and business opportunities. There were also complaints 
that the government was encouraging the creation of 
militias among the refugees. Clan elders repeatedly met 
with and sent appeals to government officials, charging 
that the refugees were terrorizing Isaaks living in the 
region bordering the Ogaden. The government refused 
to intervene, which reinforced suspicions that it was 
using the refugees to undermine the Isaaks. 

In 1981 a group of Isaak exiles formed the Somali 
National Movement (SNM) in London in response to 
growing human rights violations. The SNM then based 
itself in Ethiopia and employed hit-and-run tactics to 
keep the Somali army off balance. It stepped up its mil- 
itary operations after 1984, which led to bloody, indis- 
criminate army reprisals against Isaak civilians. 

On May 27, 1988, the SNM attacked Burao and on 
May 31 its forces attacked the northern city of Hargeisa. 
Unable to defeat the small and poorly armed SNM guer- 
rilla force in direct combat, government troops turned 
their firepower on the civilian population, whom they 
said welcomed and aided the invasion. Aerial bombard- 
ment and heavy artillery shelling of residential districts 
destroyed Hargeisa and killed tens of thousands of peo- 
ple in towns throughout the north.2 

In 1989 guerrilla warfare spread to the central and 
southern parts of the country, when two new move- 
ments—the United Somali Congress, operating in the 
central region with the support of the Hawiye clan, and 
the Somali Patriotic Front (SPM), supported by Ogaden 
living in the south—declared war on the government. 
Anxious to subdue the countryside and make it inhos- 
pitable to the guerrillas, the government carried out par- 
ticularly brutal attacks on the rural population, killing 
civilians, burning villages, slaughtering livestock, and 
destroying water reservoirs. 

In May 1990, as the government began to crumble, a 
group of businessmen and intellectuals who became 
known as the Manifesto group published an anti-gov- 
ernment declaration. In September, in an effort to pre- 
cipitate Siad Barre’s departure, the USC, the SPM, and 
the SNM decided to coordinate their military tactics to 


2In January 1990, Africa Watch estimated that between 
50,000 and 60,000 civilians were killed in the north between 
May 1988 and January 1990. For details see Africa Watch, A 
Government at War with its Own People: Testimonies about the 
Killings and the Conflict in the North (New York, 1990). Even 
after the war began, shipments of United States military hard- 
ware continued to arrive in the country, including a June 1988 
delivery of about $1.4-million worth of automatic rifles and 
ammunition. 


overthrow Siad Barre and form a coalition government. 
There were no public statements about political pro- 
grams, and it is unlikely that any were discussed. Siad 
Barres repression had been generally directed at clans, 
making ideological differences a luxury no one could 
afford, and making identification with one’s clan a ques- 
tion of survival, both for the individual and the group. 
In any case, the immediate task was to oust Siad Barre, 
after which there was an agreement to hold a national 
conference to hammer out common polices and create 
an equal distribution of power. 

During the last three months of 1990, Mogadishu 
and the whole of southern Somalia became a war zone 
as the campaign to dislodge Siad Barre escalated dra- 
matically. In December 1990 and January 1991, as USC 
and SPM forces closed in on Mogadishu, Siad Barre insti- 
gated fighting inside the city. The fiercest clashes 
occurred on December 30, with fighting between mem- 
bers of the Darod clan (many of them armed by Siad 
Barre) and the Hawiye clan. Thousands of civilians lost 
their lives, particularly those belonging to the Hawiye, 
the largest clan in Mogadishu. At the same time, Siad 
Barre opened negotiations with some members of the 
Manifesto group. 

On January 19, 1991, USC forces under the com- 
mand of General Aidid, a former soldier who led a USC ° 
faction that was based in Ethiopia, entered the city, forc- 
ing Siad Barre to flee in a tank to his home area of Gedo, 
on the border with Kenya. Three days later, without con- 
sulting the leaders of the other armed opposition groups, 
prominent members of the Manifesto group formed a 
government, with Ali Mahdi, a wealthy hotelier, as 
interim president. This move set the stage for the strife 
that has since devastated Mogadishu. Aidid, the SPM, 
and the SNM immediately rejected Ali Mahdi appoint- 
ment and refused to recognize his authority. 

In subsequent months, there was a succession of 
abortive attempts to reconcile the different armed orga- 
nizations, legitimize the government, and unite the USC, 
which was split into factions headed by Ali Mahdi and 
Aidid. At a USC congress in June and July, Aidid was 
elected chairman of the entire USC. In August, two con- 
ferences were organized in neighboring Djibouti, which 
representatives of most of the armed movements 
attended. In what have come to be known as the Djibouti 
Accords, the presidency was given to the USC, which Ali 
Mahdi interpreted as confirmation of his position. Aidid 
claimed that the USC should be allowed to nominate its 
own candidate—namely, himself. The different interpre- 
tations were resolved by an agreement in early August, 
which confirmed Ali Mahdi as president, on the condi- 
tion that steps were taken to end armed conflict, work 
toward an establishment of basic civil infrastructure, and 
make sure that Ali Mahdi would adhere to USC policy for 
reconstituting a national army. 

Fighting again broke out in September, but was con- 
tained after neutral clans came between the two USC 


factions with their armed vehicles and troops. Disputes 
continued, with each side menacing the other militarily. 
On November 13, Ali Mahdi moved his forces close to 
Aidid’s headquarters. Full-scale fighting erupted on 
November 17 when Aidid responded with a lightning 
military strike on Ali Mahdi’s troops. 

In the course of 1991, the conflict between Aidid and 
Ali Mahdi became in part a battle between two subclans. 
The fighting surprised Somalis, since there are no appre- 
ciable religious, cultural, or other differences between the 
two subclans. There is no history of interclan fighting 
within the Hawiye clan, nor is there any traditional 
enmity between Aidid’s Habr Gidir subclan and Ali 
Mahdis Abgal subclan. The current rivalry between the 
two results from the way in which first Siad Barre and 
then the two USC leaders have sought to manipulate clan 
loyalty in order to secure a political power base. This 
legacy of newly manufactured ethnic tension is one of the 
most damaging political developments in contemporary 
Somalia, once Africa’s most homogenous nation. 

As the conflict continues, subclan loyalty—even sub- 
clan survival—is increasingly at stake, with the fear that 

‘the future may bring murderous retaliation against the 
losers. The fight is also fueled by money. In a poor and 
aid-dependent country such as Somalia, control over the 
symbols of “legitimate” or “sovereign” government is 
more than a matter of status; it is a license to print 
money. The government not only literally manufactures 
bank notes, but also controls the exchange rate, receives 
foreign aid, and can run up debts on the national 
account—all of which can bring great personal fortunes 
to those in office. Ali Mahdi and his ministerial col- 
leagues have lost most of their businesses and depend 
on holding office for future income. Similarly, General 
Aidid and his financial backers are banking on their 
share of the spoils if they should win. 


THE NORTHERN SECESSION 

Mogadishu is not the only trouble spot in Somalia. 
With Siad Barre’s defeat, the SNM became increasingly 
dissatisfied with its alliance with the USC and the SPM. 
The lack of consultation by the USC and the SPM, and 
the failure to hold the long-promised national confer- 
ence after the government’ collapse, galvanized pro- 
secession sentiment among the northern region's Isaak 
clan, which is the SNM5 support base. Isaak discontent 
fed on many grievances—the ferocity of the 1988 war 
and bitterness that none of the other main clans had 
condemned its savagery and had actually fought for the 


3There are still as many as 400,000 mainly Isaak refugees liv- 
ing in eastern Ethiopia, whom the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees is eager to repatriate. However, both the admin- 
istration in Somaliland and international relief agencies worry 
that many will be killed by land mines and that their sudden 
arrival would put a further burden on resources. 
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government and profited from the plunder of Hargeisa. 
There was also a deep-seated feeling that the north had 
been deliberately starved of development resources and 
that the introduction of Somali as the official language 
was partly—if not entirely—motivated by the determi- 
nation to blunt the educational advantages enjoyed by 
the north as an English-speaking region. 

Despite widespread support for secession among the 
rank and file, the SNM leadership was against it, since 
it was aware that winning international recognition 
would be difficult. Ali Mahdi’s decision to take power 
strengthened the hand of the pro-secessionists who 
forced the decision on the leadership by arguing that a 
government dominated by southern groups would deny 
it a voice in a united Somalia. The Republic of Soma- 
liland was declared on May 18, 1991. 

The security situation in the north is rapidly deterio- 
rating, compounded by dire economic problems and the 
many Isaaks who are fleeing the war in Mogadishu. The 
predictable reluctance of the Organization of African 
Unity (OAU), the United Nations (UN), or any govern- 
ment to extend recognition means that little develop- 
ment assistance has been forthcoming. A few 
humanitarian groups with limited resources work with 
indigenous organizations struggling to rehabilitate a 
region devastated by warfare and land mines.3 Hargeisa, 
to which most refugees from Mogadishu have returned, 
lies in ruins, with almost all its buildings destroyed. 
While there is no ideologically based opposition to the 
administration in Somaliland, its domination by the 
Isaak-supported SNM has led to resistance from some 
members of non-Isaak clans. 


THE UN AND SOMALIA 

The tragedy in Somalia has been an international 
embarrassment for the UN. Citing security concerns, the 
UN and its specialized agencies withdrew their person- 
nel from Mogadishu immediately after Siad Barre fell, 
even though the killing of civilians had already begun. 
It provided no assistance in 1991 and made no effort to 
become engaged when Mogadishu became a killing field 
in November. The burden of caring for civilians has been 
left primarily to the Red Cross and a few other humani- 
tarian agencies, including the United States International 
Medical Corps, France's Doctors without Borders, and 
Britain’s Save the Children Fund. In mid-December 
1991, stung by unusually harsh public criticism from 
the Red Cross and the United States State Department's 
Office of Foreign Disaster Assistance, the UN sent Under 
Secretary General James Jonah to Somalia. The visit, 
which was poorly planned and turned into a fiasco, 
revealed the depth of the UN's ignorance of the situation 
in Somalia. 

Anxious for success, in mid-February of this year the 
UN called negotiators for Ali Mahdi and Aidid to New 
York and declared, after only two days of talks, that a 
cease-fire had been concluded. The fighting in Moga- 
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dishu, however, continued unabated. In late February, 
representatives of the UN, the OAU, the Arab League, 
and the Organization of the Islamic Conference visited 
Mogadishu to work out the details of the cease-fire. 

UN insistence that the warring factions respect the 
cease-fire agreement before it provides food, medicine, 
and other necessities is misplaced. The war in 
Mogadishu is fueled by hunger, and carefully planned 
deliveries of humanitarian assistance regardless of a 
cease-fire will make a political agreement easier. 

The latest UN Security Council resolution on Soma- 
lia, adopted on March 17, sparked an angry exchange 
between African countries and the United States. Afraid 
that Congress would refuse to provide additional aid to 
another country because it was concerned about the high 
cost of UN peacekeeping efforts in Cambodia, El Sal- 
vador, Yugoslavia, and the Western Sahara, the United 
States succeeded in downplaying the political significance 
of UN involvement in Somalia. At United States insis- 
tence, the final resolution limited the UN role in Somalia 
to the delivery of humanitarian aid. The United States 
also took the lead in toning down an earlier Security 
Council resolution on Somalia, adopted on January 23, 
to ensure that it would not engage the UN in attempting 
to resolve the underlying political conflict there. 

The United States, which no longer needs Somalia as 
a cold war pawn, is now eager to avoid the larger costs 
associated in the short term with a UN role in curbing 
the slaughter. After spending millions of dollars to keep 
Siad Barre afloat, and giving him the military hardware 
to sustain the conflicts that have ravaged Somalia, the 
United States is now withholding the money that might 
bring a respite for the Somali people. 


RESOLVING THE CONFLICT 

The current dispute within the USC is extraordinarily 
complex. The UN and other intermediaries must therefore 
take the time to learn the details of the situation. There are 
several potential flash points in the search for solutions. 

The Ali Mahdi camp insists on UN peacekeeping 
forces, assuming that international involvement implies 
recognition of its claim to be the legitimate government 
of Somalia. This is reinforced by the varying degrees of 
support the OAU, the Arab League, and the Organiza- 
tion of the Islamic Conference have given to the Djibouti 
Accords of last July. Aidid fears international resolution 
of the conflict precisely because he suspects that the UN 
implicitly supports the accords and is prepared to rec- 
ognize the existing government after the current fight- 
ing stops. Aidid is therefore adamant that a national 
reconciliation conference be held. Having repudiated the 
second accord signed at the Djibouti conference, he is 
confident that such a conference would replace the Ali 
Mahdi government with one in which his faction would 
play a greater role. 

Another sensitive issue is responsibility for monitor- 
ing the cease-fire. Aidid’s group favors the use of “neu- 


tral” monitors from the Hawiye clan; the Ali Mahdi fac- 
tion, suspecting the neutrals of a pro-Aidid bias, prefers 
an international presence, again hoping that this will 
endorse the legitimacy of the interim government. 

The neutrality of the “neutral clans,” such as the 
Hawadle and the Sheikhal, is largely a “negative neutral- 
ity”; for the most part they do not want to become 
involved in the conflict. There is, however, an opportu- 
nity to transform this into the “positive neutrality” 
observed during the fighting last September, when the 
then-neutral clans intervened to stop the fighting. Inter- 
national endorsement of their neutral position and polit- 
ical pressure, particularly from the UN, would strengthen 
their hand and encourage them to play a more active role 
to ensure careful monitoring of the cease-fire. (A major 
drawback of the February talks in New York was the fail- 
ure to invite members of neutral clans.) 

One of the most effective ways to keep a cease-fire in 
place and prevent an escalation of the war is to register 
and monitor heavy weapons and “technicals”—pick-up 
trucks with antitank guns or large caliber weapons such 
as machine guns. This should be done before attempt- 
ing to disarm the two factions. 

The country’s best hope for relieving its agony is to 
return to its past and rely on the collective experience of 
its elders. Elders are regarded as the only social group in 
Somalia with the authority to promote the search for 
peaceful dialogue. This is a sobering measure of Somalias 
desperation. Siad Barre had sought to undermine tradi- 
tional communal authority through a policy of co-opting 
elders. Those he could not co-opt were killed, imprisoned, 
or forced into exile. Fortunately, some have survived and 
the community's respect for them remains intact. 
Although relief agencies have left the distribution of aid 
to the elders and have drawn the elders into discussions 
about the country’s security, they cannot bear primary 
responsibility for brokering a peace accord. The intensity 
of the fighting alone makes it impossible for them to meet 
in peace and to forge common positions that will enable 
them to bring the warring factions to the negotiating table. 

While the United States has been generous in its 
humanitarian assistance, the reality is that unless the 
conflict is resolved, humanitarian assistance to Somalia 
has only limited value. The prospects for peace are dimin- 
ished by the absence of civilian institutions that might 
have fostered an atmosphere conducive to political dis- 
course. This imposes a special responsibility on those 
who have the potential to play a constructive role—the 
OAU, the Islamic Conference, the Arab League, neigh- 
boring countries, and above all, the UN. Only constant 
international pressure will encourage the two warring fac- 
tions to move toward a formula for ending the war, which 
has already claimed so many lives, and which has imper- 
iled the entire population. If this can be accomplished, it 
could serve as a model for the numerous other conflicts 
in the country that have made Somalia such a stark inter- 
national symbol of human misery. a 
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Arab League 
(See Intl, UN) 


Arms Proliferation 

March 9—A North Korean cargo ship suspected of carrying 
Scud-C ballistic missiles for delivery to Syria eludes a US 
Navy task force and docks in Bandar Abbas, Iran; the US 
had threatened to board and search the vessel. 

March 17—A 2d North Korean ship thought to be carrying 
Scud missiles or their components for Syria arrives at Char 
Bahar, Iran. 


Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) 
(See Intl, UN) 


European Community (EC) 
(See also Yugoslavia) 
March 18—Finland applies for membership in the EC. 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 

March 25-Under the terms of last year’s Persian Gulf war cease- 
fire, the LAEA orders Iraq to destroy about a dozen buildings 
at the Al Atheer complex near Baghdad, the center of the 
country’s secret program for atomic weapons research. 


International Court of Justice (World Court) 

March 3—Libya opens proceedings against the US and Britain 
for failing to share evidence for a trial in Libya of 2 Libyans 
accused of the 1988 bombing of an American jetliner over 
Lockerbie, Scotland, that killed 270 people; in January, US 
and British authorities requested the extradition of the 2 
men, who they say are Libyan government agents. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
(See also Poland) 
March 31—The IMF endorses Russia's economic reform plan, 


which sets the stage for full membership in the organization _ 


and possible loans over the next year of up to $4 billion. 


International Terrorism 

March 7—Ehud Sadan, the highest-ranking Israeli embassy 
security officer in Turkey, is killed by a car bomb in Ankara; 
representatives of the Islamic Revenge Organization and 
Lebanon-based Islamic Holy War claim responsibility for 
the bombing. 

March 17—A suicide car bomb destroys the Israeli embassy in 

_ Buenos Aires; at least 30 people are reported killed and 

more than 100 are injured. Islamic Holy War takes responsi- 
bility for the bombing, which it says is in retaliation for 
Israel's killing of Sheik Abbas Musawi, the leader of the pro- 
Iranian Party of God (Hezbullah), in Lebanon last month. 
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March 26—A French judge orders Libya to extradite Samir 
Mohammed Ahmed Khaidir, a Palestinian official of Abu 
Nidal’s Black September organization, which is based in 
Tripoli; Khaidir is charged with planning a 1988 attack on 
the cruise ship City of Poros, in which 3 French citizens 
were among the 9 people killed. 


Middle East Peace Conference 

March 3—At continuing talks between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors in Washington, D.C., Israeli negotiators reject a 
Palestinian plan for self-rule in East Jerusalem and the occu- 
pied West Bank and Gaza Strip that was developed from an 
outline proposed during the round of talks held in January. 

March 4—The 4th round of talks ends. 


North Atlantic Cooperation Council 

March 3—The Council, established last year as a forum where 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) members could 
meet with representatives from eastern European countries 
and the former Soviet republics, meets in Brussels. Members 
agree on a German proposal urging international mediation 
and possible NATO military involvement in the predomi- 
nantly Armenian enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh in Azerbaijan. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(See also Intl, North Atlantic Cooperation Council, Open Skies 
Treaty) 


Open Skies Treaty 

March 24—In Vienna, all 16 NATO members and Belarus, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, Russia, 
and Ukraine sign the Open Skies Treaty, which allows lim- 
ited overflights of their territory by foreign reconnaissance 
aircraft. 


Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
(See Intl, UN) 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Afghanistan; Cambodia; US, Foreign Policy; Yugoslavia) 

March 2—San Marino and 8 former Soviet republics—Arme- 
nia, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Moldova, Tajik- 
istan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan—are admitted; this 
raises the number of UN members to 175. 

March 3—In Mogadishu, Under Secretary General James 
Jonah, accompanied by officials of the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU) and the Arab League, brokers a cease- 
fire accord in the civil war in Somalia; at least 14,000 people 
have been killed in fighting between interim President 
Mohammed Ali Mahdis supporters and those of his oppo- 
nent, General Mohammed Farrah Aidid; the 2 sides agreed 
at the UN to a previous cease-fire on February 14. 

March 11—The head of the UN peacekeeping operation in 
Cambodia, Yasushi Akashi, tells Japanese Foreign Minister 
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Michio Watanabe that Japan is expected to contribute one- 
third, or nearly $1 billion, of the cost of the mission and to 
send at least civilian personnel. 

March 13—Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
announces a peace mission to Armenia and Azerbaijan that 
will coordinate with a peace mission to be sent by the 
CSCE; the UN group will be led by former US Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance. 

March 19—Iraq agrees to demolish equipment and facilities for 
producing and repairing ballistic missiles; the Security 
Council had ordered it to present a plan by March 29 for 
destroying production equipment and buildings for nuclear, 
ballistic, chemical, and biological weapons. 

March 31—The Security Council approves a resolution that 
would ban air travel and arms sales to Libya by April 15 if 
Libya does not hand over 6 of its citizens wanted in connec- 
tion with acts of terrorism; 10 Council members cast votes 
in favor of the resolution, while 5, including China, India, 
and Morocco, abstain. 


AFGHANISTAN 

March 18—In his 1st public offer to leave office, President 
Najibullah announces that he will step down after an 
interim government is formed under a UN peace agreement 
negotiated last May; the agreement still must be approved 
by several Afghan factions, which have insisted that 
Najibullah must resign before the peace process can go for- 
ward. 


ALBANIA 

March 23—Results of parliamentary elections held yesterday 
show that the opposition Democratic party won about 65% 
of the vote, or 81 of the 100 parliamentary seats up for elec- 
tion; the former Communist party, now renamed the Social- 
ist party, won 26%, or 5 seats; smaller parties won the 
remainder of the seats. 


ALGERIA 

March 4—An administrative court bans the fundamentalist 
Islamic Salvation Front (FIS); the FIS had won the largest 
number of votes in the 1st round of Algeria's free parliamen- 
tary elections in January. 

March 29—The government announces that it will dissolve 
400 local assemblies controlled by the FIS. 


ARGENTINA 


(See Intl, International Terrorism) 


BELGIUM 

March 7—After nearly 4 months of negotiations, a new center- 
left coalition government takes power with Jean-Luc 
Duhaene, a Christian Democrat, as prime minister. 


BULGARIA 
(See Intl, Open Skies Treaty) 


CAMBODIA 

March 13—UN observers report that at least 10 Cambodian 
soldiers have been killed and 40 injured in an offensive by 
Communist Khmer Rouge guerrillas; the offensive violates a 
cease-fire agreement signed last October by the government 
and the 3 opposing factions, including the Khmer Rouge. 


March 30—The UN begins its program to repatriate nearly 
370,000 Cambodian refugees from camps in Thailand. 


CHINA 

(See also Intl, UN; US, Foreign Policy, Legislation) 

March 12—Reporting on Communist party Politburo meetings 
on March 9 and 10, the party newspaper People’ Daily says 
the party has called for a century of market-oriented eco- 
nomic reform, opening up to the outside world, and a rejec- 
tion of ultra-leftism. 

March 20—Speaking at the opening session of the annual 
National People’s Congress, Prime Minister Li Peng says 
China should “take a bolder approach to reform” and 
restructure the economy to spur economic growth. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT STATES (CIS) 

(See also Intl, IME North Atlantic Cooperation Council, Open 
Skies Treaty, UN; US, Foreign Policy) 

March 2—The Itar-Tass news agency reports that the last regi- 
ment of troops from the former Soviet army has begun to 
withdraw from Nagorno-Karabakh, a predominantly Arme- 
nian enclave in Azerbaijan where fighting has recently flared 
up between Armenian and Azeri forces. 

Azeri news sources report new Armenian missile attacks 
on the Azeri towns of Shusha and Venjali; Azeri officials 
claim that in last week’s Armenian attack on Khojaly as many 
as 1,000 people, not 100 as originally reported, were killed. 

March 3—Armenian residents of Nagorno-Karabakh block the 
final withdrawal of former Soviet troops; the army's removal 
would eliminate the remaining buffer between Armenian 
and Azeri forces in the enclave. 

March 6—Ayaz Mutalibov, the president of Azerbaijan, resigns 
after demonstrations demanding action against Armenian 
separatists in Nagorno-Karabakh. 

March 8—For a 3d day, Armenian and Azeri forces fight for 
control of the town of Askeran in Nagorno-Karabakh; sev- 
eral dozen people are reported killed. 

March 12—Ukrainian President Leonid Kravchuk announces 
at a news conference in Kiev that he is suspending the 
transfer of tactical nuclear weapons to Russia because there 
is no guarantee they will be destroyed; Ukraine has already 
transferred more than half its tactical arms to Russia for 
destruction. 

March 14—Pravda, the Soviet Communist party's official news- 
paper, suspends publication for lack of funds. 

March 15—In Teheran, Azeri and Armenian negotiators agree 
to a cease-fire; Iranian Foreign Minister Ali Akbar Velayati 
mediated the negotiations. 

March 16—Russian President Boris Yeltsin decrees the estab- 
lishment of a Russian Defense Ministry, separate from that 
of the CIS, and names himself acting head of the ministry; 
Russias deputy prime minister, Sergei Shakhrai, says the 
ministry will create a Russian army that is part of the CIS 
armed forces and is “subject to its operational command.” 

March 17—Meeting outside Moscow, 217 of the 2,250 former 
deputies of the disbanded Congress of People’s Deputies try 
to reactivate the body; the Russian parliament declared the 
congress unconstitutional earlier in the day. 

About 10,000 pro-Communist demonstrators gather 
outside the Kremlin in Moscow, where they call on Albert 
Makashov, a Soviet army general, to become president of a 
revived Soviet Union. 


March 18—Armenia declares a state of emergency because of 
an Azeri rail blockade of fuel and other goods. 

March 19—Fighting continues in Nagorno-Karabakh; a new 
cease-fire agreement is announced today in Yerevan, Arme- 
nia, by UN envoy Cyrus Vance. 

March 20—Moldovan President Mircea Snegur orders the 
takeover of former Soviet army property in the republic as a 
first step in the creation of a Moldovan army. 

March 22—Results of a referendum held yesterday in Tatarstan, 
a subdivision of Russia, show that 61% of voters favor 
“sovereignty”; it is unclear from the referendum’s wording 
whether this is a call for the establishment of a separate 
Tatar republic or for local autonomy within Russia. 

March 24—A nuclear reactor at the Sosnovy Bor power plant 
outside St. Petersburg releases radioactive gases into the 
atmosphere; Russian officials say the levels of radiation 
reledsed from the reactor, which is similar in design to the 
one in Chernobyl, are relatively low and pose no danger to 
the public. 

March 27—Armenian and Azeri negotiators agree to a formal 
2-week extension of the cease-fire officially in place since 
March 15. 

March 28—Moldovan President Snegur orders the imposition 
of emergency rule in order to suppress increasing violence 
in Trans-Dniester, a region in eastern Moldova bordering ` 
Ukraine. In the last month about 40 people have been killed 
in fighting between ethnic Romanians, who comprise the 
majority of Moldovans, and separatist Slavs, who fear even- 
tual Moldovan unification with Romania. 

March 31—In Moscow, 18 of the 20 main subdivisions of Rus- 
sia sign a federation treaty defining the relationship between 
the central government and local authorities; the treaty also 
grants more economic and political autonomy to the subdi- 
visions and establishes a single federal state. Chechen- 
Ingushetia, which declared its independence last November, 
and Tatarstan do not sign the treaty. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See Intl, Open Skies Treaty) 


FINLAND 
(See Intl, EC) 


FRANCE 

(See also Intl, International Terrorism; Spain) 

March 22—Results of elections for regional councils show that 
the ruling Socialist party won only 19% of the vote, its low- 
est percentage in 23 years; the 2 main conservative parties 
won a total of 34% combined, the far-right National Front 
won 14%, and environmental parties 14.5%. 


GEORGIA 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

March 10—Georgian radio reports that the ruling Military 
Council has selected former Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze to become chairman of a new State Council 
that will act as the country’s executive and legislative 
authority. 


GERMANY 


March 31—Defense Minister Gerhard Stoltenberg resigns over 
allegations that he was responsible for shipments of arms 
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to Turkey that have been used in recent Turkish attacks on 
Kurdish Workers party positions in Turkey; the German 
parliament halted all arms sales to Turkey in November 
because it believed Turkey had violated the Kurds’ human 
rights. 


Hatt 

March 18—The House of Deputies meets to consider an inter- 
nationally brokered agreement to reinstall Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide as president, but disputes among legislators force 
the session to end before a vote on ratification can be taken. 


HUNGARY 
(See Intl, Open Skies Treaty) 


INDIA 

(See also Intl, UN) 

March 14—Sikh separatist militants kill 20 people and injure 
12 in Punjab state; most of the victims were Hindus. 


IRAN 
(See Intl, Arms Proliferation; CIS) 


IRAQ 

(See also Intl, IAEA, UN) 

March 2—Reuters reports that for a 2d day Turkish warplanes 
have attacked the bases of rebel Turkish Kurds in the area of 
Hakurk in northern Iraq. 

Kurds in Kahak, one of 9 villages attacked, say the Turk- 
ish warplanes killed 10 people, all of them civilians. 

March 31—The New York Times reports that Iraqi forces have 
been shelling and firing on Kurdish rebels in towns along 
the Great Zab River in northern Iraq in an apparent viola- 
tion of the cease-fire agreement that ended the Persian Gulf 
war in February 1991; 40,000 Kurds who live in the area 
have fled over the last week. 


ISRAEL 

(See also Intl, International Terrorism, Middle East Peace Confer- 
ence; Lebanon; Spain; US, Foreign Policy) 

March 1—Three Palestinians are killed in 2 days of clashes 
between Palestinians and Israeli troops in the occupied 
Gaza Strip. 

March 17—In Tel Aviv, a Palestinian member of the fundamen- 
talist Islamic Resistance Movement kills 2 people and 
injures 19 before he is killed by a police officer. 

March 18—The Knesset votes, 55 to 32, in favor of a law that 
allows for direct election of the prime minister, beginning in 
1996. 

March 27—Israel opens direct dialing telephone service to 10 
Arab countries as a goodwill gesture. Jordan says it will 
block the incoming calls. 


JAMAICA 

March 15—Prime Minister Michael Manley announces that he 
will resign on March 28 because of poor health. 

March 28—The ruling People's National party meets and 
chooses Percival J. Patterson to succeed Manley as party 
leader; Patterson will thus become prime minister. 


JAPAN 
(See also Intl, UN) 
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JORDAN 
(See Israel) 


KENYA | 

March 4—For a 3d day, several demonstrators in Nairobi are 
injured in a clash with police; the incident was touched off 
by police beatings of women conducting a hunger strike to 
demand the release of political prisoners. 

March 20—President Daniel arap Moi bans all political meet- 
ings because of clashes in the last several weeks between 
two ethnic groups, the Kalenjin and the Luo, in which 
about 60 people have been killed; opposition leaders say 
the government allowed the violence to spread in order to 
undermine recent moves toward political liberalization. 


KOREA, NORTH 
(See Intl, Arms Proliferation) 


KOREA, SOUTH 

March 25—Results of parliamentary elections held yesterday 
show that the ruling Democratic Liberal party lost its major- 
ity when it won only 110 of the 237 seats up for election in 
the 299-seat National Assembly; the Democratic party won 
74 seats, the recently formed Unification National party 31, 
and independents won 21. 

March 26—Two independents agree to support the Democratic 
Liberal party, giving the ruling party a 1-vote majority in the 
National Assembly. 


LEBANON 

March 1—After a week-long lull, the pro-Iranian Party of God 
(Hezbullah) launches artillery attacks on Israeli troops in 
Israels self-proclaimed security zone in southern Lebanon; 
3 Israeli soldiers are killed. 

March 9—Beirut police confirm the Ist official figures, pub- 
lished by the newspaper An Nahar last week, on casualties 
in the country’ civil war; the statistics indicate that more 
than 144,000 people were killed and nearly 200,000 injured 
between 1975 and 1990 (excluding those killed and injured 
in conflicts involving Palestinians); the newspaper account 
said more than 17,000 people are still missing and pre- 
sumed dead. 


LIBYA 
(See Intl, International Terrorism, UN, World Court; US, Foreign 
Policy) 


Morocco 
(See Intl, UN) 


MOZAMBIQUE 

March 21—The Mozambican National Union (Unamo), for- 
merly a guerrilla group, announces that it has registered 
with the Justice Ministry as the Ist legal opposition political 
party. : 


POLAND 

(See also Intl, Open Skies Treaty) 

March 5—The Sejm, the lower house of parliament, votes 171 
to 138, with 38 abstentions, to reject a government eco- 
nomic plan to help ease the “shock treatment” of free-mar- 


ket reforms; IMF officials had warned that the plan, which - 


called for increased government spending and gradual 
expansion of the money supply, would spark inflation and 
retard the reforms. 


ROMANIA 
(See Intl, Open Skies Treaty; CIS) 


SAN MARINO 
(See Intl, UN) 


SAUDI ARABIA 

March 1—King Fahd issues several decrees aimed at liberalizing 
Saudi Arabia's political system, including announcement of a 
‘new constitution with a bill of rights. A long-promised 60- - 
member Consultative Council will be created to confer with 
and advise the Cabinet and propose and review legislation. The 
king retains most major foreign and domestic policy authority. 

March 29—In an interview published today in several Arab 
newspapers, King Fahd says Saudi Arabia will not conduct 
free elections because Western democratic practices are not 
suited to Arab societies of the Persian Gulf. 


SOMALIA 
(See Intl, UN) 


SOUTH AFRICA 

March 18—Results of a whites-only referendum held yesterday 
show that 68.7% of voters approve President E W. de Klerk’s 
efforts to end apartheid through negotiations; 88% of regis- 
tered white voters participated. De Klerk says this “closes 
the book on apartheid,” but right-wing Conservative party 
leader Andries Treurnicht says his supporters will continue 
to resist black-majority rule. 

March 23—The government announces proposals for the 
appointment of multiracial “transitional councils” that 
would advise it on constitutional changes; the African 
National Congress, which favors an appointed interim gov- 
ernment, criticizes the proposals, which it says allow the 
government to control the process of change. 

March 26—Saying that no participant in a transitional govern- 
ment can maintain a private army, the government calls on 
the ANC to renounce armed struggle and disband its mili- 
tary wing, Spear of the Nation. 

March 30—A working committee of the Convention for a 
Democratic South Africa (CODESA) sets June 30 as the tar- 
get date for establishing an interim government; at the con- 
vention, the National party government proposes the 
election of a new, 2-chamber parliament to draft a nonracial 
constitution. 


SPAIN 

March 29—French officials report that they have arrested Fran- 
cisco Mugica Garmendia, the military leader of the Basque 
Homeland and Liberty (ETA) guerrillas, and 11 others in 
the French Basque town of Bidart. 

March 31—King Juan Carlos and Israeli President Chaim Her- 
zog join in a ceremony at a Madrid synagogue commemo- 
rating the 500th anniversary of the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain. 


SYRIA 
(See Intl, Arms Proliferation) 


THAILAND 

March 22—Results of parliamentary elections today show that 
Chart Thai, Samakkhi Tham, and Social Action, parties 
aligned with the ruling military junta, have won 53% of the 
vote, or 360 seats in the lower house; the Power of Virtue 
and 2 other pro-democracy parties won 42%, or 152 seats. 
The ruling junta names all 270 members of the upper 
house, more than half of them military or police officers. 

March 25—Samakkhi Tham leader Narong Wongwan 
announces in Bangkok that he will lead a 5-party coalition 
government, but the ruling junta says the search for a prime 
minister is not yet over. 


TURKEY 


(See also Intl, International Terrorism; Germany; Iraq) 

March 1—A synagogue in Istanbul is attacked with grenades; 
no group takes responsibility. 

March 21—Kurdish separatists clash with police and troops in 
Cizre, near Turkey's border with Syria and Iraq; at least 21 
people are killed. 

March 22—At least 20 people are killed in a 2d day of clashes 
between Kurds and Turkish forces. 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 

Great Britain 

(See also Intl, World Court) 

March 11—Prime Minister John Major.asks Queen Elizabeth II 
to dissolve Parliament on March 16; he schedules national 
elections for April 9. 

March 17—The parent company of the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Bank, HSBC Holdings PL.C.—which is incorporated in 
Britain but headquartered in Hong Kong—announces that it 
plans to purchase Midland Bank PL.C., Britain's 3d-largest 
bank; if headquarters are moved to Britain, the merged bank 
would be the largest in Britain. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

Administration 

March 11—Andrew Card is sworn in as secretary of transporta- 
tion, replacing Samuel Skinner, who became White House 
chief of staff in December. 

March 20—Attorney General William Barr appoints a special 
council to review operations at the staff-run bank at the 
House of Representatives and members’ overdrafts on their 
checking accounts there. 

The Health and Human Services Department issues 
guidelines that it says allow doctors—but not other health- 
care professionals—in federally funded family planning 
clinics to provide limited abortion counseling. 


Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, Arms Proliferation, World Court) 

March 5—The Department of Energy announces a one-year, 
$90,000 contract with 116 scientists at the Kurchatov Insti- 
tute of Atomic Energy in Moscow for research on the toka- 
mak (“doughnut”) fusion reactor. 

March 7—The New York Times reports on a leaked draft of a 
Defense Department policy statement that casts the US in 
the role of the world’s sole superpower in the post-cold war 
world; the draft says the US should prevent the emergence 
of a competing power that might seek “to overturn the 
established political and economic order.” 
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March 16—At the Pentagon, Defense Secretary Dick Cheney 
presents Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Arens with intelli- 
gence indicating that Israel shared US Patriot antimissile 
defense technology with China, in violation of an agreement 
with the US; Arens tells reporters afterward that the charges 
are baseless. 

March 19—The State Department advises all US citizens to 
leave Libya immediately, before the UN debates whether to 
impose sanctions, including the severing of air links; a Jan- 
uary UN Security Council resolution demanded that Libya 
cooperate in investigations of 2 airline bombings, including 
the 1988 downing of a Pan-American World Airways jet 
over Lockerbie, Scotland. 

March 24—The US announces that it will establish diplomatic 
relations with Georgia. Georgia is the last of the former 
Soviet republics to be recognized formally by the US. 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
March Reports 


Change from 
previous period Total 


Gross Domestic Product (GDP)  +0.4% $4.87 trillion 
4th quarter 1991, revised [annual rate} 


Merchandise Trade Deficit 
1991 $73.6 billion 
January $5.77 billion 


Consumer Price Index 138.6 points 
February 

Unemployment ; 7.3% 
February (9.2 million) 
Highest since 1985 


Leading Economic Indicators 


147.6 points 
February 


Sources: Commerce and Labor Department reports; news reports. 





Legislation 

March 2—President George Bush vetoes a bill approved by the 
House on November 26 and the Senate on February 25 that 
would have placed conditions on the renewal of most 
favored nation (MFN) trade status for China; Bush says that 
weakening trade links would foster repression in China. 

March 13—By a 50-47 vote, the Senate approves legislation 
that, among other measures, would increase the income tax 
rate from 31% to 36% for individuals earning more than 
$150,000 and couples more than $175,000 a year, and pro- 

` vide a $300 tax credit for each child. 

March 18—Voting 60 to 38, the Senate fails to override Bush's 
March 2 veto of the bill imposing restrictions on the 
renewal of MFN trade status for China; the House overrode 
the veto by a vote of 357 to 61 on March 11. 

March 20—The House approves, in a 211-189 vote, a compro- 
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mise $77.5-billion, 5-year tax package; the bill would raise 
the top tax rate from 31% to 36% for individuals with 
$115,000 and couples with $140,000 in yearly taxable 
income and institute a 10% surcharge on annual incomes of 
more than $1 million. Bush announces that he has already 
prepared the veto message for the bill. 

March 27—The Senate authorizes an additional $25 billion in 
federal funds for the savings and loan industry bailout; the 
vote was 52 to 42. 

By a 365-3 vote, the House passes a bill for higher edu- 
cation that would allow students from families with annual 
incomes of up to $49,000 to receive grants formerly set 

_ aside mainly for the poor, and would exclude equity in a 
home, family business, or farm from calculations of need. 
The bill goes to a House-Senate conference. 

March 31—In a 238-187 vote, the House rejects a budget plan 
that would have applied 70%, or more than $6 billion, in 
military savings to social programs in fiscal year 1993; all 
such savings will now go toward reducing the deficit. 


Political Scandal 

March 12—The House votes unanimously to disclose the 
names of 301 current and 54 former members who over- 
drew their checking accounts at the House bank from 1988 
to July 1990; some members wrote hundreds of bad checks 
totaling tens of thousands of dollars. 


Politics f 

March 4—Results from balloting in yesterdays primaries and 
caucuses in 7 states and American Samoa show that among 
Democrats, former California Governor Edmund G. Brown 
won in Colorado, Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton won in 
Georgia, Iowa Senator Tom Harkin won in his home state 
and in Minnesota, and former Massachusetts Senator Paul 
Tsongas won in Maryland, Utah, and Washington. 

In the Republican primaries and caucuses, President 
George Bush posted wins in Colorado, Georgia, and Mary- 
land; his challenger, television commentator Patrick 
Buchanan, received between 30% and 36% of the vote. 

March 5—Senator Bob Kerrey of Nebraska announces his with- 
drawal from the race for the Democratic party presidential 
nomination. 

March 9—Results published today from contests held March 7 
show that Clinton won the South Carolina Democratic pri- 
mary and the Wyoming caucuses; Tsongas won the Arizona 
Democratic caucuses. Bush won the South Carolina Repub- 
lican primary. 

Harkin drops out of the race for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. 

March 10—The New York Times reports that Brown won the 
Nevada caucuses held March 8 and that his supporters in 
Maine say that results from final caucuses there have given 
him a win over Tsongas. 

March 11—Results from yesterday's “Super Tuesday” primaries 
and caucuses, in which about 20% of the delegates to the 
Democratic nominating convention were at stake, show that 
Clinton won in 8 states and Tsongas in 3. Clinton gained 
430 delegates, for a total of 728, about one-third the num- 
ber needed for nomination. Bush won all 8 Republican pri- 
maries; he picked up 376 delegates, for a total of 582—more 
than half the number needed for nomination. 

March 18—Results from primaries held yesterday show that 


Clinton won in both Illinois and Michigan, with Tsongas 
the runner-up in the former state and Brown in the latter. 
Bush won the Republican primaries in Michigan and Ili- 
nois, and now has 729 delegates to Buchanan's 46. 

March 19—Citing a lack of funds, Tsongas “suspend|[s]” his 
campaign for the Democratic nomination. 

March 25—Results from yesterdays Democratic primary in 
Connecticut show that Brown defeated Clinton by 1%. Bush 
wins the Republican primary. 

March 31—Brown wins the Democratic caucuses in Vermont. 


Supreme Court 

March 31—Overturning a more stringent ruling by a federal 
appeals court in Atlanta, the Court, in an 8-0 opinion, says 
that formerly segregated school districts may win gradual 
release from the supervision of federal courts as they 
achieve racial equality in various aspects of operations. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


March 1—A majority of voters approve a referendum on inde- 
pendence in the republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina; Serbian resi- 
dents, who comprise 32% of the republics population but 
control 60% of the territory, have threatened to secede if the 
referendum passed. In a separate referendum, a majority of 
voters in the republic of Montenegro support independence. 

March 8—The commander of the UN peacekeeping force, 
Lieutenant General Satish Nambiar, arrives in Belgrade to 
prepare for the deployment in Croatia and Slovenia of 
14,400 UN troops from 31 countries. 

March 11—In Belgrade about 5,000 demonstrators, mostly stu- 
dents, call on Serbian president Slobodan Milosevic and his 
government to resign. 

March 14—The first contingent of UN peacekeeping troops 
arrives in Sarajevo to set up headquarters for operations in 
Croatia and Slovenia. 

March 18—In Belgrade, Muslim Slav, Croatian, and Serbian lead- 
ers agree to an EC plan for an independent republic of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina; the new country would be divided into three 
ethnic regions, and defense, economic, and foreign policy 
would be decided on jointly by the 3 regional governments. 

March 27—After 2 days of fighting in the town of Bosanski 
Brod, leaders in Bosnia-Herzegovina ask the UN to deploy 
peacekeeping troops in the republic. Fighting between Serbs 
and joint Muslim Slav and Croat forces near the border with 
Croatia has left about 30 dead. Although the UN troops are 
headquartered in Sarajevo, the UN plan does not call for 
them to be deployed in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


ZIMBABWE 

March 19—Parliament approves legislation authorizing the 
government to seize land owned by white farmers but offer- 
ing little compensation and no right of appeal; 1 million 
black landless peasants are expected to be resettled on the 
seized land. E 








Erratum: Due to an editorial error, a reference to President George 
Bush's legislative record during his congressional career on page 
152 of the April issue incorrectly states that he voted against the 
1964 Civil Rights Act and refers to him as a senator; the president 
actually served two terms in the House of Representatives, begin- 
ning in 1967. 
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“A calm look at Sino-American relations suggests that neither panic nor complacency is 
in order. Although the tragedy of Tiananmen may have shattered the bipartisan 
consensus in the United States on China policy, it merely brought into sharper focus an 
„ongoing reevaluation of the relationship begun several years earlier.” 


China and America: 
The Resilient Relationship 


BY STEVEN I. LEVINE 


election since the end of the cold war, United States 

relations with China are in much better shape than 
either Washington or Beijing is prepared to admit. 
Considering the extent of the American public’s disen- 
chantment with China since the June 1989 massacre of 
pro-democracy demonstrators, this is a remarkable 
achievement for the leaders of both countries, whatever 
one may think of them. 

Displaying a degree of realism unprecedented in the 
long history of Sino-American relations, the two sides 
periodically engage in frank if not entirely friendly 
discussions on a broad range of difficult political, 
economic, and security issues. Even the problem that 
elicits the greatest public passion in the United States— 
human rights—is the subject of a disjointed dialogue. 
Meanwhile, economic relations flourish and cultural 
and educational exchanges continue to develop. These 
are all signs of resilience in the relationship, and they 
augur well not only for the two countries but also for 
the Asian-Pacific region and the entire world. 

Some proclaim that the end of the cold war has 
diminished the importance of United States—China 
relations. It has not. Such a misconception derives 
from a narrow, 1970s-era American view of China as 


I n the countdown to the first American presidential 
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primarily an anti-Soviet partner in the so-called strate- 
gic triangle. A more accurate view of relations is that 
the dispersal of the strategic illusions that gripped the 
United States and China during the cold war has 
presented the two countries—and everyone else—with 
a new set of far tougher challenges concerning interna- 
tional security, environmental protection, trade, devel- 
opment, and human and political rights. These global 
issues cannot be addressed without full Chinese partic- 
ipation. Therefore American policymakers must not 
succumb to the temptation, inspired by distaste for 
China’s current leaders, to treat China as a pariah or, 
worse, as a marginal international actor. They must 
instead continue to engage their Chinese counterparts 
in both bilateral and multilateral forums, searching for 
solutions to problems that for the remainder of this 
century and beyond will test all countries’ capacity for 
international cooperation. 


FALLOUT FROM TIANANMEN 

The notion that United States—China relations are 
resilient and of undiminished importance may strike 
some as dubious or even perverse. Since 1989 angry 
accusations and counteraccusations have ricocheted 
between Washington and Beijing. American media 
coverage of China accentuates the negative. Americans, 
who virtually ignored Chinese human rights abuses 
during the 1980s, have since the Tiananmen massacre 
rediscovered the oppressive features of communism in 
a country they had supposed was remaking itself in 
America’s image. In addition to pressing a human 
rights agenda on Beijing, Americans decry Chinese 
repression in Tibet, complain of unfair trading prac- 
tices, and bristle at China’s overseas arms sales. 
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Beijing’s oligarchs, in turn, charge the United States 
with brazen interference in Chinese internal affairs, 
wam their citizens about America’s plans to subvert 
socialism, and accuse Washington of hypocrisy and 
hegemonism. 

American disillusionment with China since 1989 
has been expressed by two camps: the “debunkers” 
and the “denouncers.” The “debunkers” argue that 
China is simply far less important to the United States 
than was heralded during the cold war decades. 
“China has always been of secondary significance to 
the United States,” China specialist Nancy Bernkopf 
Tucker writes in the Winter 1991 Foreign Affairs. 
Expressing a common sentiment, she argues that, 
“Given a new world order in which threats are not as 
dire or as neatly defined . . . the United States does not 
need China as much and will be both less generous 
and less forgiving.” Historian Bruce Cumings observes 
in the Spring 1991 World Policy Journal that the cold 
war created ‘“‘threats that could never stand the glare of 
realpolitik analysis. Foremost among these was the 
obsession with China . . . which for a generation made 
the People’s Republic seem far more important than it 
really was... .” 

Another frequently heard contention is that in the 
post—cold war world the dominant paradigm of interna- 
tional relations has shifted from security affairs to 
economics. Therefore China, which is merely the 
largest of the developing countries, has ceased to be a 
major focus of American foreign policy; the real action 
is elsewhere. According to economist Lester Thurow, 
the United States is engaged in a critical competition 
with its giant economic rivals, Europe and Japan.! This 
is the new strategic triangle. From Thurow’s perspec- 
tive, China, with its large market and cheap labor, is 
more likely to be part of a Japanese-dominated Asian- 
Pacific economic community than an independent 
center of economic power. 

The ‘‘denouncers” see China as an atavistic anomaly 
in a post-communist world in which the main trends 
are democratization and marketization. Like late nine- 
teenth-century Western observers of the moribund 
Manchu monarchy, they perceive the status quo in 
China as untenable but consider the country’s rulers 
incapable of fundamental change. Consequently, an 
external stimulus is required. 

In a radical critique of Bush administration China 
policy, Roger Sullivan, a former high-ranking China 
hand at the State Department, boldly asserts in the 
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Europe, and America (New York: William Morrow and. 
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spring issue of Foreign Policy that “Congress and the 
administration should agree on a common strategic 
goal: the end of communist rule in China.” To expedite 
“the inevitable collapse of communism in China” and 
“support the emergence of a responsive and responsi- 
ble government,” Sullivan proposes restricting technol- 
ogy and capital flows to China’s state-owned sector, 
increasing propaganda broadcasts into the People’s 
Republic, using economic ties and cultural exchanges 
to subvert the Communist system, and treating China’s 
ruling elite as political pariahs. One wonders if Sullivan 
hoped to induce apoplexy among Beijing’s old fogies 
or merely stir up his former colleagues in Foggy 
Bottom. l 

Does United States policy toward China really need 
to be dry-docked and thoroughly overhauled, as Sulli- 
van insists, or is it basically seaworthy? Some of the 
best-known American China specialists warn that 
Congress, the media, and various special interests are 
jeopardizing relations by continually carping at China. 
Mindful of history, they worry about a possible return 
to the sterile confrontation that constituted United 
States-China relations before normalization in 1971.7 
Are such fears justified? 


RETHINKING THE RELATIONSHIP 

A calm look at Sino-American relations suggests that 
neither panic nor complacency is in order. Although 
the tragedy of Tiananmen may have shattered the 
bipartisan consensus in the United States on China 
policy, it merely brought into sharper focus an ongoing 
reevaluation of the relationship that had begun several 
years earlier. This rethinking was made up of three 
main elements: a strategic reassessment, a new empha- 
sis on economic issues, and the emergence of a human 
rights agenda. 

The strategic reassessment of China was an out- 
growth of the Reagan administration’s devaluation of 
China’s importance in the world balance of power and 
its treatment of the People’s Republic more as a 
regional than a global actor. At the same time, para- 
mount leader Deng Xiaoping’s economic reform poli- 
cies led to a rapid expansion of Sino-American trade 
(from $5.4 billion in 1981 to $20 billion in 1990), and 
to American investment in China’s booming economy 
that totaled $4.4 billion by 1990. The relationship’s 
center of gravity thus shifted from security to econom- 
ics. In addition, the emergence of political protest 
movements in urban China, particularly among stu- 
dents, and Beijing’s heavy-handed repression of Ti- 
betan nationalist demonstrations evoked concern from 
growing numbers of American human rights advocates. 
A volatile conflict over fundamental values—some- 
thing that had been largely ignored since 1971—was 
injected into the relationship. 


As contacts between Chinese and Americans dramat- 
ically increased in the 1980s, disagreements also 
proliferated, especially given the profound differences 
between the political, economic, social, organizational, 
and cultural systems of the two nations. Nevertheless, 
as specific problems arose, they were generally ad- 
dressed and resolved, albeit not without a good deal of 
complaining and posturing on both sides. Mutual 
understanding increased, although such understand- 
ing does not automatically translate into empathy or 
approbation. Even on the sensitive issue of cultural 
influence, which inspired occasional jeremiads by old- 
guard Communists against American culture’s impact 

- on Chinese youth, little was done to stem the toxic 
tide; conservative campaigns against so-called bour- 
geois liberalization fizzled. In every sphere, as the 
scope and intensity of contacts increased, a new and 
broader foundation for Sino-American relations was 
constructed even as the waning of the cold war further 
eroded the old strategic rationale. 

The immediate impact of Tiananmen on Sino- 
American relations was much greater than its conse- 
quences have been in the longer term. With the 
exception of the continuing ban on military sales and 
military exchanges, little now remains of the sanctions 
imposed on China in the first blush of American 
outrage over the massacre. It has been rather the mood 
than the substance of the relationship that has changed. 
More than anything else, it was George Bush’s charac- 
teristic failure to understand this change and to give 
adequate voice to widespread public feelings of disap- 
pointment and outrage that precipitated the break- 
down in the bipartisan congressional consensus on 
China policy in the 1980s. 

Most commentators lament this breakdown and 
urgently call for the building of a new consensus. But 
on balance, the battles between the administration and 
Congress over China policy in each of the last three 
years, even when motivated by partisan concerns, have 
been salutary in several respects. First, they have 
helped focus public attention on Sino-American rela- 
tions and have raised the level of debate on the vital 
question of how to integrate concerns for human rights 
and democratization into the pursuit of complex 
foreign policy goals. 

Second, these battles have facilitated the entry of 
new players with new concerns onto the heretofore 
circumscribed playing field of China policy.? Human 
rights, torture, political repression, exports produced 





David Zweig regrets the entry of these new players, seeing 
them as enemies of Sino-American relations in “Sino- 
American Relations and Human Rights,” in William L. Tow, 
editor, Building Sino-American Relations: An Analysis for the 
1990s (New York: Paragon House, 1991), pp. 70-71. This is 
tantamount to accepting an official Chinese definition of 
what properly constitutes the agenda of United States—China 
relations. 
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by prison labor, conditions in Tibet, and other issues 
that were slighted or ignored earlier are now on the 
Sino-American relations agenda because of the efforts 
of human rights groups such as Asia Watch, Chinese 
student groups in America, and congressional support- 
ers. Of course, like all repressive regimes, Beijing 
resists attempts to expose abuses. It cannot afford to 
ignore criticisms, however, and must consider them 
part of the cost of doing business with the world. | 

Third, the tug-of-war between the president and 
Congress has enhanced America’s bargaining position 
with China by complicating Beijing’s problems in 
dealing with Washington. This is not the first time this 
has happened. Congressional passage of the Taiwan 
Relations Act in April 1979, confirming an American 
interest in Taiwan’s security, was a bitter pill for Beijing 
to swallow just after it had successfully negotiated the 
conditions for diplomatic recognition with the pro- 
China administration of President Jimmy Carter. Chi- 
nese officials would certainly prefer to deal solely with 
the Bush administration, which has been solicitous of 
Chinese sensibilities, but they have had to take account 
of the important role Congress has played in framing 
the terms of the China policy debate. Actions by 
Beijing, such as the release of small numbers of 
political prisoners on the eve of congressional debates 
on renewing most favored nation trade status for 
China, are an indication of Congress’s impact. 


A NEW POLICY MODEL 

The effects of the China policy reassessment that the 
United States has undertaken are analogous to those of 
the American automobile industry’s attempt at down- 
sizing. Twenty years after Detroit reluctantly began this 
process, automobiles remain the core of America’s 
transportation system, but the average American car is 
smaller, safer, and more efficient. United States—China 
relations are undergoing a similar process. 

What does downsizing Sino-American relations actu- 
ally mean? First, it involves stripping away the accumu- 
lated layers of hopes and fears on both sides and paring 
excessive calculations of what each side can do for or to 
the other. But it certainly does not imply that the 
United States should ignore China or undervalue the 
importance of good relations with it. It means viewing 
China in the present tense, not the future perfect. It 
means looking at China realistically—in economic 
terms as a developing country, and in geopolitical 
terms as a nuclear-armed regional power whose influ- 
ence falls off sharply outside Asia. It also means facing 
China’s failure to honor universal values of human and 
political rights and not dismissing these failures as 
inherent in the supposedly immutable characteristics 
of Chinese political culture. 

The starting point for United States policy is an 
accurate understanding of major trends in the People’s 
Republic. A sharp disjuncture between political conser- 
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vatism and economic reform has characterized China 
since Deng Xiaoping came to power in 1978. As the 
elderly revolutionaries of Deng’s generation prepare for 
their final exit, they and their designated successors are 
striving to preserve the Communist party’s political 
monopoly by satisfying popular aspirations for eco- 
nomic progress. They appear to believe—and they may 
be right—that communism in China can avoid the fate 
of communism in Europe by combining political 
rigidity with economic prosperity. 

American policy must live with uncertainty since it 
is impossible to foretell the outcome of the political 
transition that China will shortly undergo. Those who 
confidently anticipate the ‘“‘inevitable collapse of 
communism” or believe that China can easily cross the 
threshold into a Western-style parliamentary democ- 
racy are engaged in wishful thinking that stands in the 
way of dealing with the present regime. Yet dismissing 
the possibility of substantial political change, including 
the demise of communism in China, is false realism. 
Perhaps the likeliest political outcome in China for the 
near term is what Berkeley political scientist Robert 
Scalapino calls “authoritarian-pluralism’’—an authori- 
tarian political system coexisting uneasily with a grow- 
ing civil society and a marketizing economy. 

Twenty-five years ago Samuel Huntington differenti- 
ated between a Western and an Eastern model of 
Communist revolution—the former being a quick 
seizure of power like the Bolshevik Revolution, the 
latter a drawn-out process of building power like the 
Chinese Communist revolution.* Now it appears there 
may be analogous Eastern and Western models of 
exiting from communism. The Western model is a 
spasm and collapse; the Eastern model a gradual 
retreat, and the piecemeal replacement of the Commu- 
nist system with the elements of a new one without 
formally repudiating the old, at least until after the 
process is basically complete. 

To improve on an old Maoist phrase, United States 
policy must walk not on two but on three legs. 
Washington should negotiate with current leaders on 
substantive issues, expand contacts with nonstate 
sectors of Chinese society, and make clear to everyone— 
communist powerholders, domestic dissidents, and 
China’s exiled democratic opposition alike—the United 
States preference for a democratic alternative. Washing- 
ton should not make the mistake of ignoring potential 
Chinese Vaclav Havels or Lech Walesas. 


“BACK DOOR” INFLUENCES 

The transformation of China’s centralized, state- 
dominated command economy into a decentralized, 
market-oriented mixed economy continues apace, par- 


‘Political Order in Changing Societies (New Haven: Yale 
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ticularly in the coastal provinces. Early in 1992 Deng 
again lent his personal prestige to the acceleration of 
economic reform. This process, which is rapidly alter- 
ing the profile of society and changing the cultural 
outlook of tens of millions of Chinese, holds immense 
consequences for China’s political future. If the United 
States exerts little short-term leverage over Chinese 
politics at the highest levels, it can have a great impact 
on China’s economic development through trade, 
investment, and technology transfer policies. America 
also enjoys considerable influence over Chinese popu- 
lar culture and values. As Communist conservatives 
rightly fear, through these “back doors” America may 
in the long run be a catalyst for political change. 

American popular culture, consumerist ideology, 
and democratic ideas are already a potent force for 
change, particularly in urban China and especially 
among younger Chinese. Judging from the iconogra- 
phy of contemporary urban China, Mickey Mouse 
would be the hands-down winner in a popularity 
contest with the young Communist hero Lei Feng. That 
the world’s largest McDonald’s and Kentucky Fried 
Chicken are in downtown Beijing is a cultural not a 
culinary statement; the Chinese, who possess the 
world’s finest cuisine, are “eating” American culture. 
Of course, much of America’s cultural influence is 
indirect. The images of the good life that enter China 
from Taiwan and Hong Kong originated in the United 
States, but they have been adapted to Chinese taste. 

For Chinese students, America remains the destina- 
tion of choice when going abroad to study. Beijing’s 
efforts to constrict this flow have fizzled, and 1991 saw 
an 18.6 percent rise, to a record 39,600, in the number 
of Chinese students attending colleges and universities 
in the United States. Even though most Chinese 
intellectuals remain committed to the idea of serving 
China, they are increasingly cosmopolitan, and many 
are attracted to Western notions of intellectual auton- 
omy and unfettered criticism and to democratic values. 
Most of the educational, cultural, and intellectual 
exchanges between the United States and China take 
place through nongovernmental channels on the Amer- 
ican side; the entities involved serve American interests 
while requiring minimal official support. Washington 
should, however, offer Chinese students in the United 
States resident status until they can retum to their 
homeland without fear of political reprisal for their 
activities while in America. 

The United States, China’s third most important 
trading partner after Hong Kong and Japan, is the 
major foreign market for the textiles, toys, footwear, 
and light industrial products of China’s coastal prov- 
inces. It is here in the land of Chinese entrepreneurs, 
joint ventures, and foreign capital investment that the 
evolution from traditional communism is most ad- 
vanced, and that the social and cultural basis for an 
alternative future China is being created. 


The success of China’s export-driven development 
strategy has produced a large trade surplus with the 
United States ($13 billion in 1991), and fueled Ameri- 
can charges of unfair trade practices. Most of the 
surplus derives from America’s propensity to consume 
rather than to’ produce for export. In 1991, acting 
under Section 301 of the Trade Act, United States 
Trade Representative Carla Hills threatened to impose 
prohibitively high tariffs on selected Chinese goods 
unless Beijing effectively protected American intellec- 
tual property, including computer software. At the 
eleventh hour China capitulated under intense pres- 
sure. Washington has also cracked down on Chinese 
exporters and American importers seeking to evade 
United States quotas on Chinese textile exports. 
Through such actions, the Bush administration has 
sought to stave off congressional demands, motivated 
by concerns about human tights as well as trade, to 
deprive China of most favored nation (that is, normal) 
trade status. 

The Bush administration has persuasively argued 
that depriving China of most favored nation status 
might hamstring China’s nonstate sector and hurt 
those in China whom Americans wish to see prosper. 
This is the rationale behind Bush’s vetoing of congres- 
sional legislation linking the annual extension of most 
favored nation status with sweeping political and 
human rights demands that Beijing is sure to reject. 

The human rights group Asia Watch has recently 
proposed a more nuanced approach to linking trade 
and human rights issues, suggesting that Washington 
threaten to impose high tariffs on carefully targeted 
Chinese exports produced in the state sector unless 
Beijing takes specific steps such as releasing political 
prisoners, respecting religious freedoms, and opening 
the Chinese gulag to international inspection. In the 
past three years large congressional majorities, engag- 
ing in symbolic politics, have voted to punish China for 
human rights abuses, secure in the knowledge that 
Bush’s inevitable veto of their legislation would not be 
overridden. The Asia Watch proposal presents an 
opportunity for the administration and Congress to 
forge a new tactical consensus that could produce 
important results. 

Public pressure in the United States has pushed 
human rights high on the agenda of United States- 
China relations, which is where it belongs. One can 
acknowledge the historical differences between Chi- 
nese and Western concepts and practices without 
negating the propriety of pressing China to respect 
internationally recognized human rights. Shining an 
international spotlight on human rights abuses proved 
effective in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. But 
even now that Congress and the informed public view 
human rights in China much more seriously, China 
still gets off easy. United States officials should make 
human rights an important subject of discussion at 
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meetings with their Chinese counterparts even though 
the latter are certain to be irritated. Washington should 
press Beijing to release political prisoners, end torture, 
and ease political controls. Even when such pressure 
does not yield immediate results, the message that the 
United States government is deeply concerned about 
these issues will not be lost on Chinese intellectuals 
and dissidents or the many in the Communist party 
who favor significant political liberalization and re- 
form. 

Tibet is an especially sensitive issue in Sino- 
American relations because it involves not only individ- 
ual rights but the explosive question of national 
self-determination in an area Beijing sees as vital to its 
security. The United States considers Tibet an integral 
part of China, and should not alter this position. But 
Washington should encourage Beijing to soften its 
terms for the return to Tibet of the Dalai Lama, the 
country’s exiled spiritual leader—the essential precon- 
dition for accommodating Tibetan nationalists’ de- 
mands for recognition of their cultural identity, 
protection of their Buddhist-based culture, and genu- 
ine autonomy within the People’s Republic. Bush’s 
meeting with the Dalai Lama in April 1991 and the 
efforts of Tibet’s supporters in Congress are proper 
signals of American interest in finding for Tibet a 
middle ground between independent nationhood and 
national extinction. 


THE LARGER DESIGN 

The end of the cold war confronts the United States 
with the need to reexamine its policies toward China 
both regionally and globally. In a world rendered 
increasingly interdependent by global communications 
and information systems, advanced military technol- 
ogy, financial networks, and universal values, no 
country can afford to hide behind national boundaries. 
In the early 1990s Chinese leaders reaffirmed their 
determination to play an active role in Asian and global 
affairs, viewing the end of bipolarity as a favorable 
opportunity to promote China’s interests. 

Against this background, United States policy to- 
ward China must be part of a larger foreign policy 
design encompassing security, economic, environmen- 
tal, and political goals. In Asia as in Europe, it is time to 
move beyond traditional military alliances and toward 
peacekeeping arrangements involving all the regional 
powers. Although far from constituting a perfect prece- 
dent, international cooperation to end the protracted 
conflict in Cambodia offers some hope for settling 
regional disputes. Fortunately, nothing like the savage 
war resulting from the breakup of Yugoslavia seems to 
be in the offing in Asia. 

A prime focus of United States security policy 
should be the pursuit of Sino-American understand- 
ings on arms control, arms transfer limitations, and 
nuclear nonproliferation. These have been among the 
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Most contentious issues between Washington and 
Beijing in recent years because of Chinese missile sales 
to Middle Eastern states such as Syria and transfers of 
nuclear technology to Pakistan and other countries. 
Washington must recognize that Beijing has been a 
player in Middle Eastern politics for more than 30 
years, and will remain one. Even though China recently 
established diplomatic relations with Israel, its posi- 
tion on the region’s problems remains significantly 
different from that of the United States, as China’s 
middle path during the Persian Gulf war indicated. 
China has bent but not capitulated to the United States 
on missile transfers, resorting to casuistic arguments 
about missile classifications to evade its obligations 
under the Missile Technology Control Regime. The 
United States would be in a better position to lecture 
the Chinese if it curtailed its own massive transfer of 
advanced military technology to Israel and Saudi 
Arabia, among others. 

The absence of significant military threats in East 
Asia makes it possible for the region’s countries to 
redirect a substantial portion of their resources and 
human talent from nonproductive military expendi- 
tures to the urgent tasks of environmentally sustainable 
development. The potential here for Sino-American 
economic, scientific, and technological cooperation is 
vast and virtually unexplored. Such a focus could move 
United States-China economic relations beyond the 
current preoccupation with most favored nation status, 
unfair trading practices, and negative trade balances 
into a much more positive mode. 

United States leadership in fields such as biotechnol- 
ogy, medicine, agroscience, communications, new ma- 
terials, and microelectronics can be usefully, and 
profitably, applied to Chinese problems. It would be 
naive to suppose that this will be arranged easily, since 


negotiating the conditions of cooperation—for technol- 
ogy transfers, for example—will necessarily generate 
friction. Perhaps the cold war has taught us that 
problems born of cooperation are preferable to those of 
hostile confrontation. The capacity of both the United 
States and China to avoid such confrontations is being 
tested in the global debate over sustainable develop- 
ment highlighted by the June 1992 Earth Summit in 
Rio de Janeiro. Neither China, with its single-minded 
devotion to industrial development whatever the cost 
in environmental degradation, nor the United States, 
with its reluctance to control its own appetite or to 
share the costs of sustainable development elsewhere, 
has thus far evinced a sufficient sense of obligation to 
protect the global commons. 

Whatever the prospects for Sino-American eco- 
nomic cooperation for sustainable development, it is 
virtually certain that political problems, as well as 
disputes over human rights and cultural values, will 
continue to buffet relations for the foreseeable future. 
The goal, suggested by some observers, of achieving an 
equilibrium in the relationship is chimerical. But the 
Bush administration, with the president as ultra- 
cautious skipper, has been too concerned that rocking 
the boat of Sino-American relations will cause it to 
capsize. The relationship between the United States 
and China developed over the past 20 years is not at 
risk. China is too cognizant of America’s importance to 
cut itself off from what remains the world’s preeminent 
power. If the United States, for its part, succeeds in 
putting China into proper perspective, it will be better 
able to sustain a productive, if sometimes tempestu- 
ous, relationship with China as the People’s Republic 
proceeds on the course of economic and political 
change. a 
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“Can a weak, oppressive state be expected to act as a responsible and peace-loving 
regional power? The once widely shared image of a China in disintegration and of a 
dragon rampant in Japan and Southeast Asia seems to be moving perilously close to 


China as.a Regional Power 


BY SAMUEL S. KIM 


hat can we say about China’s status as a 
\ ) \ l regional power in the post-cold war era? The 
question seems elementary yet defies an easy 
answer since, in international relations, the perception 
of power matters as much as the reality of it. In the 
Chinese case there persists the belief that China, by 
dint of its demographic weight or the greatness of its 
civilization, has a natural and inalienable right to great 
power status. The country’s erratic shifts in foreign 
policy behavior over the years have been based on the 
conviction that China’s strategic value can never be 
taken for granted by any external power, for it is both 
willing and able to play a decisive role in reshaping the 
structure of global high politics. 

Yet while the cold war helped China project power 
well beyond the Asia-Pacific region, its end stripped 
away the veil of the China mystique and the semblance 
of Chinese influence in international life. The ending of 
the cold war has also shattered the illusion of a 
consensus on what constitutes a “superpower,” made 
evident by the rise of Japan as a global power of a 
different kind (a one-dimensional global power), the 
sudden “third worldization” of the former Soviet 
Union, and America’s heroic but ineffective claim of 
global leadership without bearing the costs and respon- 
sibilities. 

Just as Japan is seen as a wallet in search of a global 
role, China has become an empty seat on the United 
Nations Security Council searching for a new national 
identity. Suddenly, Beijing is unsure of its place in a 
world no longer dominated by superpower rivalry and 
the country is in the grip of an unprecedented legitima- 
cy-identity crisis. Not since the founding of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic in 1949 have the questions of internal 
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and external legitimacy—catalyzed by the Tiananmen 
carnage and the collapse of global communism—been 
as conflated as in the past three years. 


CHINA’S ASIAN IDENTITY 

The China threat—the image of a dragon rampant— 
looms large in the security calculus of every Asian state. 
Yet China’s identity as a regional power is deeply 
problematic. Although most of the country’s external 
relations pivot around the Asia-Pacific region, Beijing 
has yet to come up with any coherent definition of its 
place in Asian international relations. 

The starting point for understanding China’s awk- 
ward regional identity—and its inability to maintain 
any deep and enduring friendship with any Asian state, 
including North Korea—is to recognize that since the 
collapse of the traditional Sinocentric world order in 
the late nineteenth century, this proud and frustrated 
Asian giant has had enormous difficulty finding a 
comfortable place as an equal member state in the 
family of nation-states. During the cold war years the 
People’s Republic succumbed to wild swings of iden- 
tity, rotating through a series of roles: self-sacrificing 
junior partner in the Soviet-led socialist world; self- 
reliant hermit completely divorced from and fighting 
both superpowers; the revolutionary vanguard of an 
alternative United Nations; self-styled third world 
champion of a New International Economic Order, 
status quo-maintaining “partner” of NATO and fa- 
vored recipient of largesse at the World Bank; and now, 
lone socialist global power in a postcommunist world. 

None of these identities has much to do with Asian 
regional identity. The vast gap between being and 
becoming in the drive for status—and the contradic- 
tion between being a regional power and having global 
aspirations—have introduced a fundamental paradox 
in the prioritization of China’s multiple identities: 
China as a socialist country; China as an anti- 
imperialist actor taking a radical system-transforming 
approach to world order; China as a poor developing 
country entitled to maximum preferential treatment in 
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trade, investment, aid, and technology transfers; China 
as an irredentist power flexing its military muscle 
power to defend its extensive territorial claims; China 
as a deft practitioner of zhoubian (good-neighbor) 
diplomacy; and China as a nuclear power, breaking the 
superpower nuclear duopoly. 


REGIONAL FOREIGN POLICY FACES 

China’s regional policy is Janus-faced, drawing on a 
variety of instrumentalities—force and diplomacy, pos- 
itive and negative sanctions—in influencing its Asian 
neighbors. Caught between the twin pressures of 
globalism and unilateralism-cum-bilateralism, China 
has yet to define and proclaim a distinct regional role 
or a set of principles guiding its policy in Asia. China’s 
regional policy seems no more than a blurred image of 
its changing definition of the world situation. 

During much of the cold war, China’s regional 
policy was a stepchild of its global superpower policy. 
All the tuming points in Chinese foreign policy, 
though instantly reverberating throughout the entire 
region, concerned the United States and/or the Soviet 
Union. For example, in 1979 China justified its war 
against Vietnam in terms of global security imperatives, 
not as a matter of bilateral or even regional conflict. 
And until recently, even Beijing’s Middle East policy 
could best be understood as a reaction to global events 
dominated by the superpowers rather than to indige- 
nous conflicts in that region. 

Since mid-1984, however, a significant readjust- 
ment has occurred in the form of a “world peace and 
development line” accompanied by a more positive 
view of an Asia-Pacific economic community. In mid- 
1985 the Central Military Commission directed the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA) to reorient its military 
strategy from the preparation for general nuclear war 
with the Soviet Union to the preparation for local and 
regional wars on China’s periphery. 

The most significant effect of these readjustments in 
Chinese thinking is the gradual process of decoupling 
local and regional conflicts from superpower rivalry. 
The ending of the cold war and the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union have accelerated this process. This does 
not mean that the center of gravity has shifted from 
hard globalism to soft regionalism. Instead, China’s 
regional security policy has now become a function of 
its nationalism-unilateralism in bilateral clothing. 

Despite the remarkable foreign policy achievements 
between 1978 and 1988, and the recovery from the 
Western sanctions imposed after Tiananmen, China 
cannot be characterized as a satisfied status quo power. 
Post-Mao China redefined the central challenge to its 
foreign policy in terms of making the outside world 
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safe for its born-again modernization drive. By May 
1989 China had fully normalized relations with both 
superpowers, and was able to enjoy the best of both the 
first capitalist and second socialist worlds. And yet 
China’s strategic behavior remained anchored in and 
driven by the holy trinity of state sovereignty, state 
status, and state security. 

The challenge of transforming these multiple Chinas 
into a unified multinational state is another obstacle in 
the development of multilateral regionalism. In the 
wake of Tiananmen, the quest for national identity-cum- 
national unification may have suffered a lethal blow. At 
the same time China is an irredentist regional military 
power: China has more territorial disputes with its 
neighbors—including Japan—than any other major or 
middle-ranking power in the world. With its interna- 
tional reputation in collapse, its ideological appeal 
virtually nonexistent, its scientific and technological 
power obviously weak, and its strategic value marginal- 
ized in post-cold war world affairs, Beijing has taken on 
the role of becoming the dominant military power in 
East Asia. Thus, as part of its strategy to dominate the 
South China Sea, China has been building up its naval 
and air power. Official military spending this year is 
$6.8 billion, less than half of actual military spending 
but still up 52 percent from 1989. China has also been 
bargain-hunting in Russia and Ukraine for advanced 
weapons systems. It has bought 24 Su-27 fighter 
aircraft from Russia that are scheduled to be delivered 
in late 1992, and it is reportedly interested in buying 
an aircraft carrier, the Varyag, that Ukraine is building. 

The dogged determination to construct national 
identity in terms of sovereignty, status, and security 
stands in the way of responding positively to proposals 
for a regional collective security system. Soviet Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev’s initial overtures for a compre- 
hensive security system for the entire Asia-Pacific 
region have been turned back to bilateral negotiations 
in order to exert pressure to meet China’s three 
security demands, which China presents as the only 
way to renormalize relations. Beijing has also vetoed 
similar Australian, Canadian, and Japanese proposals 
for a multilateral Asia-Pacific security conference—a 
sort of Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Asia. As Li Luye, director general of the China Centre 
for International Studies, put it: “Any attempt to copy 
Europe’s model of collective security or to duplicate 
the pattern of integration of the two Germanies in 
Northeast Asia is not realistic and could by no means 
bring peace and stability to this area.’”! 

Chinese strategic analysts reject the notion that the 
seabed resources of disputed areas in the South China 
Sea should be jointly developed. China’s resort to force 
in March 1988 in the Spratly (Nansha) Islands of the 
South China Sea served as a reminder of Beijing’s 
growing naval power—and its willingness to use it if 
necessary—in a resource-rich area of more than 3.6 


million square kilometers. The disputed Spratly and 
Paracel (Xisha) island groups in the South China Sea 
represent East Asia’s most dangerous and contentious 
multilateral maritime issue. Seven Asia-Pacific states— 
Brunei, China, Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Taiwan, and Vietnam—have competing claims to the 
islands and have sometimes fought over the possibly 
oil-rich Spratly Islands. 

China, Taiwan, South Korea, and Japan are also 
locked in a dispute over the Diaoyu (Senkaku in 
Japanese) Islands farther north in the East China Sea. 
To possess the Diaoyu Islands, which comprise five 
islands some 166 kilometers northeast of Taiwan, is to 
have legal jurisdiction over about 21,645 square kilome- 
ters of continental shelf that is believed to hold up to 
100 billion barrels of oil. 

At the second international conference on “Joint 
Efforts for Development: Prevention of Conflicts,” held 
` in Bandung, Indonesia, in August 1991, Chinese 
officials strongly opposed both the establishment of a 
multilateral regime for handling territorial disputes and 
the intrusion of outside powers (that is, Japan, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union), maintaining that 
disputes should be resolved by the countries directly 
involved on a bilateral basis. 

Against this backdrop, on February 25, 1992, the 
National People’s Congress adopted “The Law of the 
People’s Republic of China on Its Territorial Waters 
and Their Contiguous Areas,” which, according to 
Article 1, will “enable the People’s Republic of China 
to exercise its sovereignty over its territorial waters and 
its rights to exercise control over their adjacent areas, 
and to safeguard state security as well as its maritime 
rights and interests.” Article 2 says China’s territorial 
sovereignty includes “the mainland and its offshore 
islands, Taiwan and the various affiliated islands 
including Diaoyu Islands, Penghu Islands, Dongsha 
Islands, Xisha Islands, Nansha Islands, and other 
islands that belong to the PRC.’ The law gives the 
Chinese military the right to repel by force any foreign 
incursion into the stipulated islands and areas. 

The law’s promulgation provoked strong protests 
from Japan and several Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations members who had competing territorial claims 
to the islands. Tellingly, China’s unilateral legislation 
came just before Communist party Secretary General 
Jiang Zemin’s state visit to Japan to mark the twentieth 
anniversary of the restoration of diplomatic relations. 
The Chinese legislative strike sparked demonstrations 
by ultranationalist Japanese groups, marring Jiang’s 
talks with Prime Minister Kiichi Miyazawa. 

For China there is little room for compromise 
precisely because of the fusing of sovereignty, security, 
status, and economic issues. In domestic politics no 
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Chinese leader can appear soft on the Japanese. 
Equally significant is the fact that the post—cold war 
strategic environment in this contested area presents a 
timely challenge and opportunity for China to 
strengthen its blue-water naval power. 

The general silence and passivity on regional arms 
control and disarmament issues, in contrast to its 
activism in global arms control and disarmament 
(ACD) forums, bespeak Beijing’s acute concern that 
the establishment of a multilateral arms control regime 
would cut too close to China’s expansive regional 
security zone. Regional arms control processes would 
also pressure Beijing either to cooperate or defy them. 
Chinese behavior in arms control and disarmament 
talks follows a maxi-mini principle of maximizing 
narrowly construed security interests while minimizing 
normative costs by projecting China as part of the 
global solution. 

This is a calculated, dual-track policy at work, giving 
moral and rhetorical support to global ACD programs— 
and free-riding off superpower arms control processes— 
while at the same time taking selective unilateral 
disarmament measures (for example, the demobiliza- 
tion of 1 million PLA troops). Regional arms control is 
not part of the policy. Since 1985 Beijing has been 
shifting from quantitative expansion to qualitative 
improvement with the aim of making its armed forces 
leaner and meaner. However, Chinese realpolitik is 
always at its Machiavellian best in the behind-the- 
scenes bilateral negotiations, minimizing the danger of 
a true believer being suddenly caught in a red-light 
district. 


REASSESSING CHINESE POWER 

The Chinese concept of power is broad, dynamic, 
and shifting, fed by historical traditions and experi- 
ences. Reacting to the growth of the “decline” school 
in American studies of international relations, the new 
game nations now play is said to be a multidimensional 
notion of “comprehensive national strength” based on 
population, resources, economic power, science and 
technology, military affairs, culture, education, and 
diplomacy. 

Of this list, science and technology have become the 
master key for China in its intense drive toward the . 
promised land of modemity. If China is to become a 
global power, it must beef up its national power, 
especially in high-technology industries. There is no 
escape from this high-tech rat race if China is ever to 
regain its proper place—“‘global citizenship” (giuji)—in 
the emerging world order. 

The government claims that science and technology 
do not have a class character; indeed, they are rational- 
ized as a kind of global collective goods. Such a 
realpolitik—nationalistic technocracy dressed in hard 
globalism—is what is meant by “global citizenship.” It 
also bespeaks the persistence of the nineteenth-century 
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“‘ti-yong” dilemma—how to strengthen Chinese es- 
sence by using foreign technology. 

Whether or not the party-state controls the guns, such 
technocratic realism gives the military a comparative 
advantage in shaping national policy. Without suffi- 
cient military power, according to China’s strategic 
analysts, it will be impossible to preserve and enhance 
the country’s status as a world power or play a decisive 
role in global politics. In the wake of America’s 
high-tech military victory in the 1991 Persian Gulf war, 
Beijing decided to reorder its vaunted four modemiza- 
tions, making science and technology a top priority 
before agriculture, industry, and defense. At the same 
time the PLA has been called on to take up a new 
mission at variance with the Maoist doctrine of pro- 
tracted struggle: limited war to achieve a quick, 
decisive high-tech military victory in only a few days. 


Is CHINA A GLOBAL POWER? 
The sudden diminution of China’s global status and 
influence threatens to take away the party-state’s last 


remaining source of and claim to legitimacy: restoring ` 


China’s great-power status in the post-cold war and 
postcommunist world. 

Of course, there is no “scientific” way of assessing 
Chinese national power. In a rapidly changing interna- 
tional environment the very notion of “regional power” 
or “global power” is subject to continuing redefinition 
and reassessment. Elsewhere I have constructed a 
typology of Chinese power, comparing it against Japan, 
Germany, the United States, and the former Soviet 
Union and giving China’s global ranking in 15 specific 
categories. Since the United States, the Soviet Union/ 
Russia, Japan, Germany, and China are generally 
regarded as the world’s great powers, China would 
have to be included in the top five global rankings to be 
regarded as a great power.? 

Not surprisingly, China easily ranks among the top 
five in population, strategic nuclear warheads, and 
global arms trade. The Chinese would be first to admit 
that the burgeoning population (now at 1.2 billion) isa 
liability rather than an asset in the enhancement of 
comprehensive national strength. Since 1978, China’s 
population has grown by nearly 200 million people, 
and in the 1990s at least another 150 million to 180 
million will be added. The implications of these 
enormous numbers wanting to become rich, and the 
accompanying social, political, and economic pres- 
sures, are staggering, especially when placed in the 
context of industrial modernization and shrinking 
ecological capacity. China has already become an 
environmental giant of sorts, contributing to global 
warming faster than any other major country (China 
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now releases 9.3 percent of global greenhouse-gas 
emissions, following the United States and the former 
Soviet Union but ahead of Japan, India, and Brazil). 

When Chinese military power is measured quantita- 
tively in terms of the number of strategic nuclear 
warheads, global arms trade (including global nuclear 
technology proliferation), and military manpower, 
China comes out as one of the world’s five-largest 
military powers. However, mere numbers say little 
about the quality of the PLA or its performance in 
armed conflict. 

China’s economic power is mixed. In aggregate 
gross national product China ranks ninth in the world, 
but it is projected to become the world’s fifth-largest 
economy by the year 2000. Sheer demographic size left 
China’s per capita GNP at only $350 in 1989 (104th in 
the world), and it is projected to reach about $800- 
$1,000 by 2000. Post-Mao China is a global economic 
power only in the sense of being a major source of 
cheap labor and a tempting cost-effective site for 
foreign toxic wastes and heavily polluting industries; 
indeed these are the defining features of China’s place 
in the global economy. Although exports as a percent- 
age of GNP increased from 4 percent to about 20 
percent in the long Deng decade, China still has a long 
way to go to achieve the status of an important trading 
power. l 

Another category needs to be added in determining 
a country’s global power position. East Asia emerged in 
the 1980s as the most dynamic region in the global 
economy with seemingly ever-expanding waves of 
regional economic integration. As the most important 
investor, trader, aid donor, and development model, 
Japan easily dominates the Fast Asian political econ- 
omy. Japan’s economic miracle demonstrates that a 
country’s competitiveness in the global marketplace 
depends less and less on natural resource power and 
more and more on the brainpower needed for microelec- 
tronics, biotechnology, civilian aviation, telecommuni- 
cations, robotics, computer hardware and software, 
and so forth. 

China is extremely weak in this area. For example, 
China is not even included in the top fifteen in the 
category of issuing important patents. Revealingly, 
Chinese Foreign Economic Relations and Trade Minis- 
ter Li Lanqing is reported to have proposed to Japanese 
Minister of International Trade and Industry Eiichi 
Nakao on March 22, 1991, a Sino-Japanese collabora- 
tion for the establishment of an “East Asian Economic- 
Cooperation Sphere.” The prospect of China emerging 
as the world’s second- or third-largest economy by 
2010, which was prognosticated in 1988 by the 
Commission on Integrated Long-Term Strategy, is 
rather dubious. 

Where does China rank among states when its 
international reputation, cultural and ideological ap- 
peal, development model, and diplomatic leadership 


in the shaping of international decisions, norms, and 
treaties in international organizations are considered? 
Advertised or not, Maoist China commanded such 
appeal as an antihegemonic third world champion of 
the establishment of the New International Economic 
Order, which led many dependencia theorists to em- 
brace Beijing as a model of self-reliant development. 
Mao’s China stood out as the only third world country 
that gave but never received any bilateral and multilat- 
eral aid. This alone vested Beijing with a measure of 
moral authority. 

In 1978, all this changed when post-Mao China 
suddenly switched its national identity from a model of 
self-reliant socialist development to a poor global 
power actively seeking most-favored-nation trade treat- 
ment from the capitalist world. That same year also saw 
China’s abrupt termination of its aid programs to 
Albania and Vietnam. The 1979 invasion of Vietnam 
was another reminder of the extent to which the 
post-Mao leadership was willing to bend the pledge 
never to act like a hegemonic power. These geopolitical 
and geoeconomic reversals, coupled with the harsh 
repression of the first wave of post-Mao democracy 
movements, began the decaying process of China’s 
moral regime in global politics. 

More than any event in modern Chinese history, the 
Tiananmen massacre, in a single stroke, dealt a severe 
blow to whatever credibility that was still retained by 
the make-believe moral regime. Almost overnight the 
People’s Republic acquired a new national identity as 
an antipeople gerontocracy propped up by sheer 
repression. The worst was avoided because of a variety 
of geopolitical and geoeconomic reasons. Taking advan- 
tage of its permanent seat on the Security Council, 
Beijing once again demonstrated its negative power— 
and the Nixon/Kissinger/Haig/Bush line—that an 
engaged China is an irreducible prerequisite to any 
approach to world order. Beijing’s bottom line seems 
clear enough: Ask not what China can do for a new 
world order; ask instead what every country, especially 
the lone superpower, can do to make China stable and 
strong in a sovereignty-centered international order. 

The power China had as a ‘“‘model” for the develop- 
ing world has vanished in the post-Mao era. Not a 
single state in Asia or elsewhere looks up to Beijing as a 
development model. Nobody, not even the Chinese, 
knows what is meant by socialism with Chinese 
characteristics. That India and so many developing 
countries are now looking to Taiwan, not Russia, let 
alone China, as a model—or that this breakaway island 
country has recently surpassed Japan as the world’s 
largest holder of foreign exchange reserves ($83 bil- 
lion) must surely come as another blow to Beijing’s 
national identity crisis. The born-again third world 
identity in the post-Tiananmen period seems hardly 
relevant to reestablishing a fit between tradition and 
modernity or for formulating the best strategies to 
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make China the rich and powerful country that virtu- 
ally all Chinese think is their due. 


PERFORATED SOVEREIGNTY 

Revolutionary power may grow from the barrels of 
guns, but no state—certainly not a huge multinational 
state—can be held together for long without a legitimiz- 
ing value system, as was dramatically shown by the 
collapse of what was widely and wrongly perceived to 
be a strong state in the former Soviet Union. In at least 
one respect China is beyond compare. No country in 
our times has talked as much, launched as many 
ideological campaigns, succumbed to so many ideolog- 
ical mood swings, and accomplished so little in getting 
its ideological .act together. Herein lies the ultimate 
tragedy of the Chinese Revolution. 

To a startling degree, the post-Tiananmen govern- 
ment is paralyzed by a megacrisis—multiple and 
interlocking crises of authority, identity, motivation, 
and ideology. These have converged at a time when the 
center is fractured by another round of a deadly 
intraelite power struggle and is also facing challenges 
from an assertive civil society, peripheral but booming 
southern coastal provinces, and ethnonationalistic 
movements of non-Han minority peoples in the strate- 
gic borderlands of Tibet, Xinjiang, and Mongolia. 

The extent to which China’s legitimizing ideology 
has progressively decayed is captured in the common 
saying: “In the 1950s people helped people; in the 
1960s people hurt people; in the 1970s people used 
people; in the 1980s and 1990s people eat people.” 
For the majority of politically engaged intellectuals it is 
the Han Chinese nation, not the party-state, that has 
become the most significant referent for their individ- 
ual and collective loyalty and identification, as found in 
the slogan, “We love our country, but we hate our 
government.” 

Viewed against the longstanding state-society and 
state-nation concordance and the Chinese intellectual 
tradition of dedication to serving the state, this repre- 
sents a radical change in the conceptual evolution of 
China’s intellectual community. The defining and 
differentiating feature of a weak state such as China 
today is the high level of internal threats to the 
government’s security. External events are seen prima- 
rily in terms of how they affect the state’s internal 
stability. The idea of national security, which refers to 
the defense of core national values against external 
threats, becomes subverted to the extent that the 
Chinese government is itself insecure. 

China no longer has a legitimizing and unifying 
ideology of sufficient strength to do away with the 
large-scale repressive use of force in domestic life. As 
noted earlier, the post-Tiananmen government in- 
creased its defense budget by 52 percent in the last 
three years while China enjoys the best external 
environment in history and when outside security 
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threats seem to have all but vanished. A renewed 
emphasis on political indoctrination of PLA members 
is reported to have taken up 60 to 70 percent of 
training time. More tellingly, the People’s Armed Police 
has experienced unprecedented growth in personnel 
and equipment as a way of coping with growing 
internal security threats. 

The great irony is that the center no longer fully 
controls the peripheries; Chinese state sovereignty is 
highly perforated. Well over half of China’s economy 
has already escaped the control of central planners in 
Beijing. The center has lost control of tax collection, 
and even profit remittances from many of the state 
enterprises it owns. Virtually all the gains China has 
enjoyed since the early 1980s have come from nonstate 
industries with their share of industrial output zoom- 
ing from less than 15 percent to a little over half today. 

At the same time, the contemporary global informa- 
tion revolution has broken down the exclusive control 
over information that the center once enjoyed. This 
revolution has facilitated the rapid mobilization of 


people’s demands, frustrations, and intolerance— 
indeed, it is the second “revolution of people power.” 
Although its actual speed and magnitude in post- 
Tiananmen China are difficult to assess, the informa- 
tion revolution nonetheless undergirds the critical 
social forces and movements for change that are 
weighed down by the full repressive force of the weak 
and insecure state. 

State sovereignty thus no longer provides the center 
with security or control, since it is constantly perfo- 
rated by the forces of supranational globalization and 
local and regional fragmentation. Against such trends 
and pressures Chinese state sovereignty is a paper 
tiger. China is a weak, if not yet disintegrating, state. 
How can the wobbly edifice of the Chinese state 
survive the multiple threats from within? Can a weak, 
oppressive state be expected to act as a responsible and 
peace-loving regional power? The once widely shared 
image of a China in disintegration and of a dragon 
rampant in Japan and Southeast Asia seems to be 
moving perilously close to reality. a 
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Relations between China and the newly independent states of the former Soviet Union 
flourish economically. Yet, as Guocang Huan points out, political instability in Central 
Asia, ethnic tensions spilling into China’s Islamic province of Xinjiang, and the possibility 
of a regional arms race are only some of the problems that could sour relations. 


The New Relationship 
with the Former Soviet Union 


BY GUOCANG HUAN 


tally altered the relationship between China and 

the former Soviet republics. The most dramatic 
change has been between Beijing and Moscow; neither 
now views the other as a security threat, a fact 
underscored by Moscow’s decision to sell China 
advanced weapons systems. Russia and Kazakhstan 
have announced that they will respect agreements 
signed by China and the former Soviet Union regarding 
the reduction of troops deployed along the Chinese 
border and the resolution of territorial disputes, a 
pledge China has reciprocated. 

Trade between China and many former Soviet 
republics has expanded rapidly, with growing Chinese 
exports of consumer goods and food and increased 
imports of raw materials and mining products from the 
neighboring new countries. Direct flights to Kazakh- 
stan’s capital of Alma-Ata and railway service across the 
Xinjiang-Kazakhstan and Xinjiang-Turkistan border have 
been established.! 

Nevertheless, there are major areas in which China 
and the member countries of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States (CIS) disagree. The current Chi- 
nese leadership continues to be critical of its counter- 
part in Moscow, due partially to the sharp ideological 
conflict between them. Beijing has also become increas- 
ingly worried about the impact the newly independent 
Central Asian states will have on the stability of China’s 


T: collapse of the Soviet empire has fundamen- 
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Xinjiang province, where ethnic tensions are high. And 
China and the CIS states are competing for the 
resources of the international financial community. 


COLLAPSING COMMUNISM 

Relations between China and the former Soviet 
republics have five key dimensions: 1) internal develop- 
ments in each of these countries, 2) security relations 
among them, 3) bilateral official ties, 4) bilateral 
economic ties, and 5) the Taiwan issue. 

China’s pro-democracy movement in 1989 appar- 
ently had a strong impact on political developments in 
the Soviet Union. Although the official Soviet press did 
not provide much coverage of the protests, the people, 
especially those in Moscow, St. Petersburg, and other 
major cities, were well informed by the international 
media and had great sympathy for the student demon- 
strators. The events in China encouraged democrats in 
the Soviet Union to organize and press their govern- 
ment for political change. When the Chinese govern- 
ment violently suppressed the pro-democracy 
demonstrators in Tiananmen Square, democrats in the 


Soviet Union held protests in front of the Chinese 


embassy and consulates. The official Soviet reaction 
was to avoid direct comment on China’s internal 
affairs. 

In the months following Tiananmen, Communist 
regimes fell throughout Eastern Europe. In the Soviet 
Union, reforms under President Mikhail Gorbachev 
ended the Soviet Communist party’s monopoly on 
power and unleashed the chain of events that culmi- 
nated in the dissolution of the Soviet Union and the 
rise of 15 independent states. 

These events have created a political and ideological 
challenge for Beijing. Chinese democrats have been 
given hope by the dramatic transformation of Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union and, despite government 
suppression, active dissent continues through strikes, 
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demonstrations, and the organization of underground 
groups. 

For Chinese conservatives, the collapse of commu- 
nism in Europe was a shock. Since the fall of 1989, the 
Chinese government has issued a number of docu- 
ments for internal circulation criticizing Gorbachev 
and Russian President Boris Yeltsin as well as the 
post-Communist leadership in eastern Europe. The 
official line was that the government would “respect” 
the choices made by the people in these countries. To 
prevent similar changes from taking place in China— 
especially during and after the upcoming succession to 
aged paramount leader Deng Xiaoping—the govern- 
ment has restructured the military and security forces 
and imposed new restrictions on the press and on 
cultural and educational affairs. 

The disintegration of-the Soviet empire has also 
strongly encouraged minority ethnic groups in the 
provinces of Tibet, Xinjiang, and Inner Mongolia. 
Demands for independence or autonomy have in- 
creased, while tensions continue to grow between the 
Chinese government and the ethnic groups living in 
these regions. In Xinjiang, a dissident Islamic move- 
ment that has received financial support from Islamic 
countries has been smuggling weapons (most of them 
Chinese-made and originally given to Afghan guerril- 
las) from Afghanistan and Pakistan into the province. 
These developments have alarmed the Chinese author- 
ities, who have sent more troops and security forces to 
the three regions. 


EXTERNAL SECURITY, INTERNAL TURMOIL 

The collapse of the Soviet empire has significantly 
improved China’s external security environment. Begin- 
ning in the mid-1960s, Beijing and Moscow split, and 
the latter began a military buildup along the border 
with China. With this the Soviet Union became 
China’s principal security threat. Moscow allied itself 
with Hanoi and New Delhi, which have territorial 
disputes with Beijing, thus strategically encircling 
China while at the same time strongly supporting 
efforts to destabilize China’s periphery. 

Moscow, preoccupied by its internal political and 
economic crises, no longer has the will to expand its 
influence abroad through the exercise of military 
power; the same holds for Kazakhstan and Turkistan, 
which also border China. The Russian republic has 
reduced the size of its armed forces and destroyed 
some of its nuclear weapons, and Kazakhstan has 
committed itself to reducing the number of nuclear 
weapons on its soil. As a result, the military balance 


Interviews with Chinese military officers in New York and 
Washington, D. C., August 1991 and April 1992. 


between China and the former Soviet republics (in this 
case, mainly Russia and Kazakhstan) has tipped in 
China’s favor. The Central Military Commission of the 
Chinese Communist party has concluded in its annual 
assessments that the former Soviet republics do not 
present a direct challenge to China’s national security.” 

Beijing has approached Moscow about purchasing 
advanced weapons systems, including Su-27 jet fight- 
ers and aircraft carriers. Since last summer, the Chinese 
government has successfully recruited a few hundred 
senior scientists from the former Soviet Union to work 
on new weapons technology, offering them a monthly 
salary of 1,200 yuan, plus free housing and a paid 
annual home leave. 

Russia has cut off economic and military aid to India 
and Vietnam, and has encouraged both countries to 
reduce tensions and improve ties with China, which 
they have done. Vietnam, for example, has softened its 
position on Cambodia, long a major source of friction 
between Hanoi and Beijing. On the Korean peninsula, 
Moscow no longer competes with Beijing for greater 
influence in Pyongyang. Instead, it has moved quickly 
to expand ties with Seoul, forcing North Korea to 
become more dependent on China politically, econom- 
ically, and strategically. 

Three major security issues remain between China 
and neighboring Russia, Kazakhstan, and Turkistan. 
First, the danger of conventional and nuclear weapons 
proliferation in Central and South Asia has substan- 
tially increased. To earn hard currency, the Russian 
republic has been selling advanced weapons to India 
and a number of Islamic countries in the region (and 
has also been negotiating the sale of missile technology 
to New Delhi). There have been reports that Kazakh- 
stan has sold nuclear warheads to Iran, and Taiwan has 
shown interest in purchasing Russian weapons. Al- 
though Beijing too is buying weapons from Moscow, 
these developments will stimulate an arms race be- 
tween China and its neighbors. 

Second, Russia still enjoys great superiority over 
China in conventional military power. Moscow has 
pulled back most of its troops from eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet republics, but because of its current 
economic difficulties it has not been able to demobilize 
them. At least for the near future, many of these troops 
will continue to be deployed in the eastern part of 
Russia. The Russian government has not come up with 
any concrete plans for dismantling the numerous 
military facilities in the Far East built during the cold 
war years, and it has made little progress in converting 
its huge defense industry to civilian production. 

The situation is different when looking at strategic 
forces. Under strong pressure from the West, especially 
the United States, Moscow has agreed to significantly 
reduce its strategic nuclear weapons. The reduction 
process has narrowed the gap between China and 


Russia, but it is unlikely to bring Russia’s strategic 
forces down to the level of China’s. Moreover, the 
progress made by the United States and Moscow in 
reducing nuclear weapons may generate new interna- 
tional pressure on China to do the same. 

Third, the disintegration of the Soviet Union has 
dramatically changed the political map of Central Asia. 
Although Kazakhstan remains relatively stable and its 
government seems capable of coping with the emer- 
gence of an Islamic fundamentalist movement, other 
Central Asian states that border China, such as Turki- 
stan, may soon become unstable. Unlike Kazakhstan, 
the other Central Asian republics are small and outside 
influence is much greater there. Pressure from Islamic 
fundamentalist movements in the region is mounting, 
with the Islamic rebel government of postwar Afghani- 
stan catalyzing fundamentalism’s spread. Iran, Turkey, 
and Saudi Arabia are also competing for influence in 
Central Asia, providing financial support and weapons 
to their local allies. 

These developments are likely to continue to jeopar- 
dize stability in the region, including in Xinjiang, where 
ethnic tensions run high and the Islamic population’s 
demands for sovereignty or self-rule grow louder. The 
fundamental security issue Beijing faces in Xinjiang, 
however, is not the danger of an independent province 
but the possibility of widespread bloodshed, especially 
during or soon after the succession to Deng. The 
involvement of foreign Islamic forces from Central Asia 
and the Middle East in Xinjiang’s ethnic conflicts 
would only increase tensions and make the resolution 
of the problem a major international issue. 


FOREIGN POLICY PRAGMATISM 

Following the failed August 1991 coup in the Soviet 
Union, Beijing adopted a realistic approach toward the 
former republics that soon declared independence, 
recognizing them all and establishing diplomatic ties. 
Beijing decided to extend recognition to the new states 
because it found itself in tough diplomatic competition 
with Taipei and because it realized the disintegration ‘of 
the Soviet Union was inevitable. Since then there have 
been no top-level exchanges between Beijing and 
Moscow, yet the two countries’ foreign ministers and 
military professionals have held consultations. Russian 
President Yeltsin is scheduled to make his first trip to 
China soon after the Chinese Communist party’s 
fourteenth congress this fall, and Beijing has already 
received the presidents of Kazakhstan and Ukraine. 

Politically and ideologically, many leaders in the 
former Soviet republics are alienated from Beijing. Still, 
none of the new governments has downgraded rela- 
tions with China. Instead, all seem to have taken a 
“dual approach” toward China: maintaining existing 
ties while doing whatever they believe beneficial to 
themselves even if it angers the Chinese. 
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BOOMING TRADE 

From the mid-1980s, trade between China and the 
Soviet Union expanded rapidly, growing from less than 
$1.2 billion in 1985 to more than $6 billion in 1991, 
and trade with the Soviet successor states continues to 
rise. The economic reform program China instituted in 
1978 has led to substantial surpluses of grain, food, 
and consumer goods, which are in high demand in 
almost every former Soviet republic. For the Chinese, 
industrial equipment made in the Soviet Union is 
cheaper and easier to operate than equipment from the 
West. In addition, during the 1950s China imported 
from the Soviet Union a great deal of equipment and 
technology, which now needs to be upgraded or 
replaced. In return, many Soviet republics—especially 
Russia, Kazakhstan, and Ukraine—can provide 
China with raw materials and mining products. In 
sum, trade between China and countries of the Com- 
monwealth is facilitated by their complementary econ- 
omies. 

Over the past two years the Chinese government has 
pursued its “open door” policy by further decentraliz- 
ing economic decision making and encouraging enter- 
prises and even individuals to do business abroad 
without government intervention. Because of the suc- 
cess China has had in expanding its exports, a 
substantial trade surplus has been generated, which 
enables local governments, enterprises, and individu- 
als to invest abroad directly. At the same time, the 
central planning system in the former Soviet Union has 
broken down. As a result, many enterprises and 
individuals in the CIS have actively approached the 
international market, hoping to earn hard currency and 
attract foreign investment. Most CIS member countries 
have already passed laws and regulations governing 
foreign direct investment that have attracted Chinese 
investment and trade; to date, a few hundred Chinese 
enterprises, government institutions, and individuals 
have set up joint venture projects. 

There are, however, limitations to the further expan- 
sion of economic ties between China and the former 
Soviet Union. Almost all the former republics lack the 
hard currency to pay for Chinese goods. Moreover, 
their high inflation rates, which for the first half of the 
year reached over 500 percent, and their highly unsta- 
ble economies and politics have discouraged the 
Chinese from rapidly expanding business operations. 
Another limiting factor is that economic reform has 
just begun in the new states. Laws and regulations 
passed to attract foreign direct investment are not 
sufficient to counter the high degree of investment risk 
in these countries. A final factor is the competition 
China will face from the newly industrializing coun- 
tries of Asia, which are actively pushing consumer 
goods exports to the former Soviet republics. 
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THE TAIWAN ISSUE 
The Taiwan issue has become increasingly impor- 
tant in China’s relations with the new states. Since 
- their independence, most former republics have taken 
a realistic approach to China-Taiwan relations. In most 
cases, Taipei seized the initiative and recognized the 
republics’ independence before Beijing did. It has also 
aggressively offered economic aid packages for former 
republics that would recognize Taiwan. Most repub- 
lics, however, established diplomatic relations with 
Beijing while allowing Taipei to open trade or cultural 
offices (which perform consulate functions) in their 
capitals. (Only Latvia tried to establish official ties with 
both Beijing and Taipei, which led Beijing to suspend 
diplomatic relations.) Taiwan’s trade with the former 
republics also climbed from $700 million in 1987 to 
$1.8 billion in 1991. Taipei has, in addition, set up an 
economic assistance fund for them. 

The central policy question the former republics face 
is how to balance their Taiwan policy with their China 
policy. Although most of them do not intend to 
broaden and deepen relations with Taipei at the cost of 
downgrading ties with Beijing, the latter has only 
limited leverage when it comes to their developing 
economic and even political ties with Taipei. Under the 
principle of “one China,” however, they have found 
more room than before for maneuvering in this area, 
since China’s bargaining position has been weakened 
by its internal political difficulties as well as by its 
troubled relations with the West. 


So far Beijing has been competing with Taiwan by 
expanding its business relations with the former Soviet 
republics and providing loans to them. It has also 
placed a strong emphasis on its working relations with 
a few large states, such as Russia, Ukraine, and 
Kazakhstan, hoping they can influence the attitudes of 
the other former republics on China-Taiwan relations. 
Unlike the Latvian case, China will probably not take a 
tough stance against the other former republics if they 
establish economic, cultural, and semiofficial ties with 
Taipei. 


A STABLE FUTURE 

Unless there is a fundamental crisis in China’s 
domestic development or in its foreign relations, ties 
between the former Soviet republics and China will 
remain relatively stable during the next few years. 
Neither side has a strong incentive to significantly alter 
current relations. Instead, most of the new states, 
especially Russia and Kazakhstan, want to expand their 
ties with China. Yet the China factor is not the most 
important one facing the former republics: domestic 
political and economic difficulties preoccupy their 
governments and will continue to do so. Nevertheless, 
the countries will continue to readjust their China 
policy partially and gradually with changes in the 
international environment, as well as new occurrences 
in China and Taiwan. E 


“That the utterances of an 88-year-old man mean so much to a nation of 1.2 billion 
people, and that a retired leader can still dictate policy and the makeup of the political 
leadership says much about the problems afflicting the Chinese polity.” 
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Deng Strikes Back 


BY DAVID SHAMBAUGH 


hina is once again undergoing a major political 
( transition. While the 1989 Tiananmen massa- 

cre slowly fades from the memories of ordinary 
citizens, the Chinese leadership is locked in a heated 
struggle to determine which set of leaders and policies 
will emerge from this autumn’s fourteenth party con- 
gress. The struggle is taking place against the backdrop 
of the more enduring issues of the succession to 
paramount leader Deng Xiaoping, who turned 88 in 
August, and the fate of Chinese communism in a world 
of discredited and declining socialist states. 

Chinese politics since Tiananmen had been marked 
by considerable consensus among the top leader- 
ship—a consensus emboldened by their collective 
responsibility for June 4. But Deng introduced new 
uncertainty among the elite with his heralded tour this 
January of the dynamic special economic zones (SEZs) 
in Guangdong province. Deng’s swing through this 
southern province changed both the style and sub- 
stance of Chinese politics during the first half of the 
year as the paramount leader sought to set the agenda 
for the party congress and China’s future. 

The January trip was also an act of frustration. Not 
content with the direction in which conservatives in 
Beijing were leading the country, Deng decided—as 
Mao often did in such cases—to take his case directly 
to the public by visiting an economic model. Deng, like 
Mao, apparently concluded that if he could not work 
through normal bureaucratic channels, he would have 
to circumvent them. Deng’s octogenarian rival, Chen 
Yun, and his Politburo Standing Committee protégés 
Yao Yilin, Song Ping, and Li Peng, had teamed up with 
a series of hard-line ideologues and military conserva- 
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tives to control economic, cultural, social, media, and 
military policy since 1989, severely clamping down in 
all five areas. 

At first, Deng agreed that this was a necessary 
reorientation after the spring of 1989, but in late 1990 
he evidently concluded the hard-liners had gone too far 
and it was time for a change. During the 1991 Chinese 
New Year, for example, Deng ordered several articles 
published in the Shanghai newspaper Liberation Daily 
that called for bold reform, but he was unable to get the 
national press to renew the reform campaign. Deng 
was experiencing the limits of retirement: his prestige 
remained high but he had lost control of the propa- 
ganda apparatus and the Politburo itself. 

Throughout 1991 Deng remained out of public 
view, contemplating the political spectrum in China. 
The failed August coup in Moscow and the subsequent 
collapse of the Soviet Communist party (and with it the 
Soviet Union) apparently convinced him to act. 


DENG’S RESURGENCE 

On January 19, 1992, Deng arrived in Shenzhen, 
China’s most dynamic and prosperous SEZ. He was 
accompanied by his daughter Deng Nan, who acts as 
an extra hearing aid for the deaf Deng and interprets his 
utterances into coherent and elegant statements that 
become the political line of the day. Taking stock of 
Shenzhen’s high-rise office buildings, hotels, electronic 
and textile export factories, and the Huanggang port 
facilities, Deng noted (not incorrectly) that south 
China will be soon become Asia’s “fifth dragon.” 

Deng went from Shenzhen to the Zhuhai SEZ, also in 
Guangdong. In Zhuhai he visited joint-venture facto- 
ries, high-technology production enterprises, and toured 
the Pearl River estuary. While in Zhuhai, Deng con- 
vened a secret meeting of leading active-duty and. 
retired military officials. President and military strong- 
man Yang Shangkun accompanied Deng during his 
visit to Shenzhen and Zhuhai, and Deng felt it neces- 
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sary to convene the senior brass as part of his strategy 
to outflank his opponents in Beijing. 

On his trip Deng not only toured economic sites but 
also made some sharp comments about rooting out 
“leftists” and how “‘leftism” had become the greatest 
challenge to China. (Leftism was Deng’s code word for 
his obstructionist opponents in Beijing.) “Those who 
oppose reform should step down!” Deng demanded. 

It took some time for Deng’s visit to be reported in 
China. The Hong Kong press quickly covered the trip, 
but the mainland media remained silent until late 
March, when Deng’s activities were reported in the 
local Guangdong print and television media. One 
month later, the April 28 People’s Daily finally reported 
the story. Why were the paramount leader’s inspection 
tour and pronouncements not reported to the Chinese 
public sooner? The conspiracy of media silence re- 
flected the extent to which ultraconservative leaders in 
Beijing controlled the propaganda apparatus. 

While it may not have allowed the trip to be 
reported, this does not mean that Deng’s opponents in 
the leadership were not busy discussing its implica- 
tions. A special Politburo meeting was convened in the 
capital in mid-March to consider Deng’s trip. The 
Politburo agreed with Deng that economic develop- 
ment remained China’s top priority (an implicit rebuke 
of the conservatives’ assertion that maintaining ideolog- 
ical purity and combating subversive elements were 
most important) and decided that, “While keeping 
vigilance against rightist deviation, our main attention 
should be. . .guarding against ‘leftist’ deviation.” 

The special Politburo meeting also approved Central 
Document No. 2—a rewritten version of Deng’s state- 
ments during his trip to Guangdong—for study by all 
party and military cadres. This document represents 
Deng’s assessment of China’s current condition and 
future. It offers a vigorous defense of economic reform 
during the 1980s and calls for further borrowing and 
learning from “capitalism.” In the document Deng did 
not, however, offer any hope of political reform and 
liberalization, and had stern words about the need for 
continued “dictatorship.” Central Document No. 2 
embodies Deng’s basic view that expanded economic 
growth and the accumulation of wealth will save the 
Communist party. 


THE LEADERSHIP STRUGGLE INTENSIFIES 

Following Deng’s southern swing and the March 
Politburo meeting, various politicians and military 
officials at the central and regional levels began to 
endorse Deng’s remarks and the accelerated reform 
program he advocated. Endorsing a shift in the politi- 
cal line is a ritualistic affair in Chinese politics: the 
political culture demands that even those who dissent 
from policies must at least feign compliance with them, 
although they work behind the scenes to sabotage 
them. 


Those elements in the leadership—led by elder 
economist Chen Yun and his protégés—who opposed 
the shift in line were busy during the spring trying to 
manipulate public opinion and generally undermine 
Deng’s counterattack against “‘leftism.” The failure to 
report Deng’s trip in a timely fashion in the national 
media was the first indication of entrenched opposi- 
tion. The second sign came at the annual meeting of 
the National People’s Congress (NPC) in March when 
Prime Minister Li Peng’s annual report failed to 
mention the threat from the left or the need to 
“emancipate productive forces” (another of Deng’s 
principal themes) and instead concentrated on “‘oppos- 
ing bourgeois liberalization,” “attacking hostile forces,” 
“resisting imperialist peaceful evolution,” and so on. 
NPC delegates refused to accept the prime minister’s 
report and instead forced him through five redrafting 
sessions before finally adopting a different document 
more in line with Deng’s views. The endorsement of 
Deng’s perspectives was welcome news to the millions 
in the provinces who had chafed under the political 
repression and economic austerity program of the 
previous three years. 

Following the Congress the political tide appeared 
to turn in Deng’s favor. One sign was the conclusion of 
the investigation by the Central Committee Special 
Investigation Group into former party General Secre- 
tary Zhao Ziyang’s behavior during the spring of 1989. 
The investigation cleared Zhao of any criminal wrong- 
doing, blaming him instead for a series of “mistakes” 
in judgment. Simultaneously, however, Zhao’s deputy, 
Bao Tong, who had been imprisoned without charge 
for nearly three years, was tried and convicted for 
“counterrevolutionary incitement” and leaking state 
secrets; Bao drew a seven-year prison sentence for 
these ‘‘crimes.” For his part, Zhao has been under 
house arrest in central Beijing since 1989, but he has 
enjoyed the political protection of Deng. Without it, 
Zhao undoubtedly would have faced severe punish- 
ment for his actions, since several leading hard-liners 
blamed him for the pro-democracy demonstrations 
and sought harsh retribution. 

Deng continued to experience stiff resistance from 
several of his octogenarian contemporaries and those 
who controlled the central economic, propaganda, and 
security organs. Peng Zhen, Li Xiannian, Wang Zhen, 
Song Rengiong, and Chen Yun—all retired senior 
leaders—apparently disagreed with Deng’s assessment 
of the leftist threat. They were joined by Politburo 
Standing Committee members Yao Yilin, Song Ping, 
and Li Peng. On the other side, Deng enjoyed the 
support of party General Secretary Jiang Zemin, Presi- 
dent Yang Shangkun, and Politburo Standing Commit- 
tee members Qiao Shi and Li Ruihuan. 

Elite politics once again had become highly faction- 
alized and the battle lines were drawn, with the 
struggle focused on control of the propaganda appara- 


tus.! The party’s propaganda department, People’s 
Daily, the Central Party School, the Party History 
Research Office under the Central Committee, and the 
journal Contemporary Thought were the key organs in 
the conflict. All were under the control of hard-line 
ideologues who were attempting to use them to 
undercut Deng’s new line, but by June, Qiao Shi and Li 
Ruihuan had gained control of these organs and were 
proceeding to root out Deng’s proponents. 

Contemporary Thought (a new journal headed by 
Marxist ideologue Deng Liqun) was closed for openly 
challenging Deng’s speeches during his Guangdong 
inspection trip. Gao Di, director of the People’s Daily, 
also came under intense criticism (directly by Li 
Ruihuan) for obstructing reporting of Deng’s trip and 
was accused of amending key materials published in 
the party’s newspaper. The Party History Research 
Office, which had been required to collect voluminous 
material criticizing “bourgeois liberalization” and had 
identified more than 100 intellectual proponents of 
this errant trend, was relieved of this task and permit- 
ted to resume its research work. Similarly, the Party 
School’s study groups for senior cadres were reorga- 
nized. The “anti-peaceful evolution” study class for 
high-level cadres was disbanded, and new classes set 
up to study Deng Xiaoping’s “thought.” The party 
propaganda department, which oversees the national 
media, was also scrutinized for “‘leftist obstructionism,” 
and a special “cadre inspection group” was dispatched 
by security chief Qiao Shi to investigate the Ministry of 
Culture and State Educational Commission. 


THE MILITARY FACTOR 

Since the spring, Deng has attempted to use his 
considerable influence with the military in his struggle 
to regain power from the civilian conservatives. Deng 
ensured that senior People’s Liberation Army (PLA) 
figures either accompanied him on his trip or were 
subsequently dispatched to see the freewheeling south 
with their own eyes (senior commanders from all seven 
military regions and central PLA departments were sent 
on inspection tours). Deng has the allegiance of most 
key PLA leaders, and realizes that the military will play 
a decisive role in the succession process. Exposing PLA 
leaders to the ‘‘southern miracle” was also an attempt 
by Deng to balance the intense ideological indoctrina- 
tion against bourgeois influences that the PLA had 
been subjected to after Tiananmen. 

Following Deng’s trip an enlarged meeting of the 
Central Military Commission was convened in Beijing 
during the last 10 days of April. The CMC meeting 
apparently failed to endorse Deng’s call to counter 
“leftist tendencies” in the army. This is not surprising 


1The following discussion is based on personal communica- 
tions in China and a number of reports from the Hong Kong 
media. 
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since Yang Baibing (the leading “‘leftist” in the PLA) 
presided over the meeting, but it also showed the effect 
of the indoctrination campaigns of the last three years. 

Since June 4, 1989, the PLA has been thrust back 
into the political arena. After a decade of withdrawal 
from politics, the army is once again playing a king- 
maker role, brokering the process of political succes- 
sion while furthering its own corporate interests. Just 
as elements of the PLA high command proved crucial 
in the transition to the post-Mao era by arresting the 
Gang of Four and restoring Deng to power, senior 
commanders and military-politicians will prove deci- 
sive in determining who succeeds Deng and the group 
of octogenarians who collectively rule China today. 
They will also exercise considerable influence over the 
policy program adopted by the post-Deng leadership. 

The central individual in the civil-military balance is 
the country’s president, General Yang Shangkun. Yang 
personifies the soldier-politician in China today. A 
veteran of the Long March and a key commander in the 
Second Field Army during the revolutionary and civil 
wars, Yang has worked in central military and Commu- 
nist party institutions since 1949. Deng’s relationship 
with Yang dates to the early 1930s, when they worked 
together in the Jiangxi base area, and Deng has 
extended his patronage to Yang since the 1950s. It was 
Yang to whom Deng turned to oversee the military 
reforms of the 1980s and to engineer the crackdown on 
Tiananmen’s protesters in 1989. 

Now a robust 85, Yang is without doubt the most 
powerful military figure in China. He has served as the 
second-ranking official on the Central Military Commis- 
sion since it was reorganized following the Beijing 
massacre of 1989. Given the weakness of party General 
Secretary Jiang Zemin, who is also the commission’s 
chairman, Yang effectively runs the CMC. He also 
possesses considerable political clout through his 
position as president, his membership on the ruling 
Politburo, and his network of personal ties among the 
civilian and military elite. 

Yang’s control of the armed forces and central role in 
elite politics place him in the best position of any 
Chinese leader to succeed Deng Xiaoping when Deng 
leaves the scene. Yang appears prepared to relinquish 
the presidency at the upcoming party congress, but 
since political power in China does not necessarily 
accrue ftom official position, Yang remains poised to 
rule China from behind the scenes, much as Deng has 
done in recent years. 

In the succession process, Yang can probably count 
on the support of his 72-year-old stepbrother, Yang 
Baibing. The younger Yang worked his way up through 
the political commissar system of the Red Army and 
PLA and now holds an impressive portfolio of posi- 
tions, although his personal power base is much 
weaker than his elder brother’s. Currently Yang Bai- 
bing is secretary general of the CMC, which means he 
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is responsible for running the day-to-day affairs of the 
commission. He is also a member of the Central 
Committee Secretariat, the body responsible for run- 
ning the daily operations of the Chinese Communist 
party. These two posts afford Yang considerable power 
as a gatekeeper and agenda-setter, even though they are 
essentially staff jobs. However, Yang Baibing is poised 
for promotion to the Politburo at the fourteenth party 
congress. 

The younger Yang is also director of the General 
Political Department (GPD) of the armed forces. Ap- 
pointed to the post in 1987, Yang was put in charge of 
reviving the PLA’s political control organs (the political 
commissar system, the party committee system, and 
the party’s discipline inspection committee system). 
The GPD and these bureaucratic systems were allowed 
to languish somewhat during the early 1980s and 
particularly after Zhao Ziyang became first vice chair- 
man of the CMC in 1987. After Tiananmen, Yang 
Baibing oversaw the most intensive ideological indoctri- 
nation of the PLA rank and file carried out since the Lin 
Biao era (1959-1971).* The campaign aimed at ensur- 
ing total military loyalty to the party. The indoctrina- 
tion campaigns eased somewhat this spring, and their 
lasting effect on the PLA remains unclear. 

Yang Baibing thus occupies a crucial position be- 
tween the party and the army. Since Deng’s tour of the 
SEZs, Yang has publicly endorsed the program for the 
army to act as “protector and escort” for reform. Yet 
one must be skeptical of Yang Baibing as a reborn 
reformer. Tracing his career and reading his speeches 
leaves no doubt that he is an ideological hard-liner. 
One suspects Yang Shangkun has persuaded the 
younger Yang to follow Deng’s line, and that Yang 
Baibing has seen the personal merits of changing his 
profile. Lining up behind Deng and Yang Shangkun at 
this time no doubt advances his chances of promotion 
to the Politburo and the inner circle of leaders that will 
make the transition to the post-Deng era. It certainly 
positions Yang Baibing as a key player among the 
military elite. 

Other key active-duty military officers who figure 
prominently in the current civil-military balance in- 
clude Defense Minister Qin Jiwei, Chief of General Staff 
Chi Haotian, General Logistics Department director 
Zhao Nanqi, and CMC vice chairman Liu Huaging. 
These four senior officials are members of the group of 
military modernizers who have not necessarily been 
comfortable with the re-politicization of the PLA in 
recent years. They have fought for, and won, more than 
a 40 percent increase in the military budget in real 
terms in the three years since 1989. A large portion of 


?For further detail on this process see David Shambaugh, 
“The Soldier and the State in China: The Political Work 
System in the People’s Liberation Army,” The China Quar- 
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the increase has gone toward pensions and the other 
costs associated with the PLA’s troop demobilization 
program, but a significant percentage is also being 
spent on procuring new hardware. 

Among this group, Chi Haotian appears to have the 
best chance of promotion during expected shakeups of 
the PLA High Command that will coincide with the 
party congress. His relatively young age, 63, is a factor 
in Chi’s favor, but more important is Deng’s and Yang 
Shangkun’s strong backing. Chi could likely be ele- 
vated to the CMC. If he gives up his position as chief of 
general staff, it will probably go to 48-year-old He 
Pengfei, the son of Marshal He Long and Deng 
Xiaoping’s son-in-law (he is married to Deng Nan). All 
indications are that Qin Jiwei, 78, will also retire as 
defense minister. He has not been in favor since 1989. 
Likely candidates for the job include Yang Baibing, Chi 
Haotian, and Zhao Nangqi. Given that the position has 
traditionally been filled by military professionals rather 
than political commissars, Chi and Zhao would proba- 
bly have the inside track. 

Retired senior PLA personnel will also undoubtedly 
play a role in the coming political succession and 
continue to exercise influence over defense policy. 
Retired Generals Zhang Aiping, Ye Fei, Yang Dezhi, 
Chen Zaidao, and Xiao Ke wield considerable clout in 
elite military circles and with Deng himself. All are 
veteran military professionals who have deep doubts 
about the party using the army for internal security 
purposes. All signed the famous May 17, 1989, “letter 
of opinion” to Deng and the CMC expressing their 
opposition to the use of force and the use of the PLA to 
suppress the Beijing demonstrations. Since that time 
there is evidence that this group is uneasy about a 
power play by the Yang brothers, and they have worked 
behind the scenes to shift the PLA’s focus from 
political indoctrination to military modernization and 
professionalism. 

The succession will be protracted and complex, and 
will be shaped as much by trends in Chinese society as 
by maneuvering among the elite. Yet, while Chinese 
society is moving distinctively in a more open and 
liberal direction, the elite has moved in the opposite 
direction since 1989. This year Deng has sought to 
bring the elite more in line with socioeconomic trends, 
including his attempts to gain PLA support for acceler- 
ated reform. The resistance he has encountered among 
some in the upper echelons of the PLA indicates that 
the military continues to be a conservative institution 
in an increasingly progressive society. The PLA remains 
the vanguard of Communist party rule, and the party 
will use the military as its last line of defense. 

Much of the respect Chinese had for the military was 
shattered in 1989, and many now look on it with 
disdain yet they also fear it. The military is part and 
parcel of a largely discredited party/state apparatus. If 
the armed forces and party are to survive and continue 


to rule China in a noncoercive manner, they must 
accommodate themselves to an increasingly pluralistic 
society and economy that will dictate China’s eventual 
political direction. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE PARTY CONGRESS 

Communist party congresses in China are largely 
showcase affairs that reflect discussions and decisions 
behind closed doors during the months leading up to 
them. Such preparation and inner-party wrangling has 
been under way for some time. Deng’s trip to the south 
in January only accelerated elite strife by polarizing the 
leadership into more clearly identifiable factions than 
had previously been the case. Perhaps that is what 
Deng had in mind. Certainly Deng has sought to clearly 
identify his allies and enemies in the leadership and to 
force a reorientation of the “general line.” 

Trends since Deng’s trip to the south suggest that he 
will probably be successful in installing a number of 
like-minded individuals in the leadership at the con- 
gress, and in reviving a policy program more oriented 
toward rapid economic growth than ideological purity. 
Yet politics in China—as in all countries—is the art of 
compromise. Expect a new Central Committee and 
Politburo leadership and a congress communiqué that 
play to several constituencies. The policy document to 
emerge from the congress may be so rhetorical and full 
of contradictory statements (again to please different 
constituencies) as to render it meaningless. This has 
been the case with the policy documents to emerge 
from the last three Central Committee plenary ses- 
sions, reflecting elite stalemate. However, early indica- 
tions are that the working group to draft the political 
report for the congress contains several individuals not 
associated with hard-line conservatives. 

The last three party plenums have also been unable 
to make any new personnel appointments to the ruling 
Politburo. This should change at the fourteenth con- 
gress. Namelists for the new Central Committee, 
Politburo, and Politburo Standing Committee have 
already been drawn up (and leaked to the Hong Kong 
press). In addition to the likely changes in the CMC 
and PLA High Command noted earlier, military addi- 
tions to the Politburo will probably include Generals 
Yang Baibing, Liu Huaqing, Chi Haotian, Ding Heng- 
gao, and Xu Xin. This would represent the largest PLA 
representation on the Politburo in a number of years. 
Military additions to the Central Committee are also 
due to rise. 
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Civilians who will apparently be promoted to the 
Politburo include Foreign Minister Qian Qichen, Vice 
Prime Ministers Zou Jiahua and Zhu Rongji, Secretariat 
member Wen Jiabao, Beijing Mayor Chen Xitong, 
Taiwan Affairs director Wang Zhaoguo, State Council- 
lor and science czar Song Jian, economic planner Chen 
Jinhua, and four municipal/provincial leaders from 
Shanghai, Tianjin, Guangdong, and Liaoning. A return 


-of Zhao Ziyang in some capacity cannot be ruled out 


entirely, but is doubtful. 

This reconstituted Politburo is not firm, since there 
has apparently been stiff opposition to several of these 
promotions from Chen Yun and his faction, but most 
will likely be promoted. However, the question of who 
is demoted is the key one. Prime Minister Li Peng will 
relinquish his post to Zhu Rongji, but it is unclear 
what Li’s future will be. Some predict that Li will 
replace Yang Shangkun as president, an honorific but 
essentially powerless position. Others think that Li, 
who is widely reviled for his role in declaring martial 
law and engineering the Tiananmen massacre, will be 
pushed out of power altogether. 

If these promotions go through the Politburo will be 
one of the largest in history. This would play to Deng’s 
advantage, since the majority of members would be his 
allies and protégés. Packing the Politburo with support- 
ers rather than purging opponents has been a consis- 
tent tactic of Deng’s throughout his career. 


PERSPECTIVES 

That Deng Xiaoping cast such a long shadow this 
year says much about the unchanged nature of Chinese 
politics. The highly personalized and factionalized 
nature of elite politics, the lack of an institutionalized 
succession, and vigorous conflict over future policy 
indicate that Deng has failed to transform the Chinese 
political system despite his progress in other areas. 
These are the same problems that haunted Chinese 
politics at the end of the Maoist era. That the utterances 
of an 88-year-old man mean so much to a nation of 1.2 
billion people, and that a retired leader can still dictate 
policy and the makeup of the political leadership says 
much about the problems afflicting the Chinese polity. 
By trying to reorient the national agenda and put in 
power a group of civilian and military officials, Deng 
Xiaoping is trying to ensure his own succession and 
address the failings of his own political legacy. a 





China’s special economic zones have proved to be the most exciting elements in the 
Chinese economy. “But the spread of the SEZ experience. ..does [not] add up to a 
coherent. . .market system, although many. . .have lately been carried away by what they 

see as the systemic transubstantiation of China before their very eyes. They take forabody _ 
what are still only body parts, cleverly but somewhat randomly put together.” 
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government escort showing a foreign correspon- 
A dent through the neocapitalist model village of 

Qizhong—where most land is privately owned 
and peasants live in cable television—-equipped 200- 
square-meter villas while families in nearby Shanghai 
make do with an average of 12 square meters—shook 
his head in disbelief and said, “When I was young, we 
were taught that anything designed to make your life 
more comfortable was capitalism. Later we were told 
the difference between capitalism and socialism was 
that one was a market economy and the other was a 
planned economy. Then the government began stress- 
ing that capitalism uses planning as well and that 
socialism can take advantage of the market. The latest 
stage is that whatever improves your life is socialism. 
You see, it is very confusing.” 

It is easy to understand his confusion. After 30 years 
of experimenting with variants of central planning, 
China initiated several changes in its economic system 
in 1979 that went beyond the usual tinkering and 
addressed some of the root causes of the socialist 
economy’s disease. The changes included the decollec- 
tivization of agriculture; the rapid development of 
small private and quasi-private (that is, cooperative) 
enterprises to produce goods and services outside the 
state plan for both consumers and producers; progres- 
sive marketization of prices and foreign exchange rates; 
and most critically, opening China to foreign com- 
merce, investment, and loans—which also let in, 
despite resistance from the government, bourgeois 
ideas and life-styles. 


JAN PRYBYLA is professor of economics at Pennsylvania State 
University and a contributing editor of Current History. His 
latest book is Reform in China and Other Socialist Economies 
(Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute Press, 1990). 
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The progressive if still partial and disjointed marketi- 
zation of the economy was not intended to transform 
the socialist system into capitalism (and certainly not 
to help bring about a parallel transformation of one- 
party rule into political pluralism). Instead, it was 
meant to make socialism work better and, in the short 
term, repair the damage inflicted on the economy by 
the Cultural Revolution. After the June 1989 Tianan- 
men Square massacre, despite opposition from hard- 
liners like Chen Yun, Yao Yilin, and Li Peng and the 
dismissal of leading reformers like Zhao Ziyang, the 
reformist course was by and large maintained for the 
sake of “social stability”; it was feared that the return of 
central planning, which had proved unworkable but 
which the party’s hard-line faction was pushing for, 
would again bring the people out into the streets and 
lead to bloodshed. Paramount leader Deng Xiaoping 
and his supporters in the leadership now hope to use 
capitalism—ever bigger bits and pieces of it, at least—to 
save the party’s monopoly on power. 


GROWTH IN FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

Tiananmen could have caused either China or the 
capitalists of the world and their governments to shut 
the door to the international market. The post- 
Tiananmen years, however, have witnessed an unprec- 
edented growth in external investment in and trade 
with China, and in the number of tourists visiting the 
People’s Republic. Overseas Chinese have been largely 
responsible, with Hong Kong and Taiwan leading the 
way. Foreign trade and investment have been strongest 
in the southern provinces nearest these two Asian 
tigers. 

Taiwan’s investment in China since 1987, most of it 
in Fujian and Guangdong provinces, now officially 
exceeds $3 billion (and with all the hanky-panky going 
on in reporting, is probably more than admitted). In 
1991 alone Taiwan invested $840 million, a 41 percent 
increase over the previous year. One-third of the 
$3.5-billion foreign investment in the Xiamen special 
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Taiwan. “Xiamen,” says Heritage Foundation China 
observer Andrew B. Brick, “might as well be part of 
Taiwan.” Indirect trade through Hong Kong between 
Taiwan and China has been growing since 1988 at 
roughly 40 percent annually; valued at $77 million in 
1979, it increased to $4 billion in 1991 and is expected 
to reach $7 billion in 1992. 

Hong Kong is responsible for two-thirds of total 
foreign investment in China. In Guangdong ‘province, 
the Shenzhen SEZ across the border from Hong Kong, 
and increasingly, the vast Zhu (Pearl) River delta 
around Canton, are becoming economic extensions of 
Hong Kong. “From an airplane,” James McGregor 
writes in the May 20 Wall Street Journal, “booming 
southern Chinese [Guangdong] province looks like 
one huge construction site.” Four-fifths of foreign 
investment in Guangdong, which totaled almost $3 
billion in 1991—and rose 30 percent in the first 
quarter of 1992—originates in Hong Kong. The 16,000 
Hong Kong—owned factories in the province export 
$11-billion worth of goods annually, and employ 3 
million Chinese workers, in comparison with the 
680,000 Hong Kong workers employed in manufactur- 
ing in Hong Kong itself. Developers from the territory 
own more than 100 million square feet of land in the 
Zhu River delta. (They are also bidding on the construc- 
tion of a very un-Maoist horse racing track in the 
Shenzhen SEZ.) While Hong Kong investments have 
up to now come mostly from relatively small compa- 
nies, the territory’s large corporations, such as Jardine 
Matheson Holdings Ltd. and New World Development 
Company, are getting in on the action by investing not 
only in hotel, residential, and commercial projects, but 
also in energy, railroads, and telecommunications. 

Other foreign investment is pouring in as American, 
Canadian, European, Australian, and Japanese compa- 
nies attempt to escape the pinch of recessions at home. 
In 1990, the year after Tiananmen, more than 7,000 
foreign investment contracts valued at $6.6 billion 
were signed. Loans to China from international finan- 
cial institutions and concessional and commercial 
sources have resumed, including a $5.7-billion Japa- 
nese credit package held up for a time by what the 
business community in Japan viewed as the Tianan- 
men contretemps. 

Foreign sales are booming, particularly to the United 
States, which takes about a third of China’s total 
exports (Chinese products now have a 10 percent 
share of the American footwear market, 15 percent of 
the apparel market, and 33 percent of the toy market). 
The United States trade deficit with China last year was 
$12.7 billion, surpassed only by its deficit with Japan. 

China’s overall exports rose at an average of 13 
percent a year throughout the 1980s, and that rate has 
been sustained in the early 1990s. If this continues, by 
the year 2000 China’s exports will reach $160 billion 
to $210 billion annually, putting the country among 
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the world’s top dozen exporters (in 1990 it was the 
world’s fourteenth largest exporter); Chinese hard 
currency reserves have risen to $40 billion, roughly half 
Taiwan’s. 


OPENING THE DOORS TO LIBERALIZATION 

What explains this dynamic situation? First, no 
doubt some of the bouncing and booming is cyclical. 
The economic changes launched in 1979 were charac- 
terized by progressively shrinking socialist elements 
and emerging capitalist ones. Neither set has been fully 
integrated within itself, and the two sets are often at 
odds, particularly on the price and property fronts. As 
change has proceeded, the Chinese economy has taken 
a roller coaster ride. From September 1988 through 
1989, for example, the country experienced an austerity- 
recessionary phase accompanied by widespread popu- 
lar discontent; many of the issues the Tiananmen 
demonstrators raised were economic ones, including 
eroding urban living standards and cadre venality. 
Economic retrenchment policies were eased in 1990, 
but assessments of the prospects for market-oriented 
reform and the economy in general were much less 
optimistic than they are now. 

Second, much of the success of the economy in the 
early 1990s can be attributed to the gradual enlarge- 
ment of property rights in agriculture and to the 
spectacular expansion of the nonplanned entrepreneur- 
ial sector. This sector includes labor-intensive, export- 
oriented, privately and cooperatively owned enterprises 
at the neighborhood, village, township, and city level 
specializing in services and consumer and producer 
goods. Their technological sophistication is modest 
but rising, primarily because of investment from Tai- 
wan and Hong Kong. They do most of their buying and 
selling on still thin markets of varying degrees of 
imperfection (much of it traceable to the need to grease 
bureaucratic palms). They obtain a rising portion of 
their financing from informal credit markets, while 
local central authorities look the other way and live it 
up with the proceeds in Shenzhen’s discotheques. 

There were 1,500 entrepreneurial firms in 1980; 
there are nearly 400,000 today, the majority of them 
located along the south’s “gold coast.” They put 
displaced farm labor to work in more productive 
employment for more pay. Urban cooperative enter- 
prises, service establishments, private businesses, vil- 
lage factories, and foreign-funded companies currently 
employ 60 percent of China’s industrial workers. 
Village industries alone provide jobs for more than 90 
million workers (there are only 70 million jobs in 
state-owned industries, at least 7 million of them 
superfluous) and make possible the Qizhong village 
phenomenon. Most important, the entrepreneurial 
firms are the most dynamic and, when compared with 
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state-owned counterparts, the most efficient sector of 
the economy. 

These new enterprises are the motive force behind 
China’s export-driven economic takeoff. In 1990, 70 
percent of the country’s industrial growth stemmed 
from private, cooperative, and foreign-invested ven- 
tures, and half of China’s exports were made outside 
the state plan. In 1978 the nonstate sector accounted 
for 20 percent of China’s output of manufactured 
goods; in 1991 it produced 50 percent, and this year 
the figure is expected to exceed that level for the first 
time since the early 1950s. In 1979 the share of central 
plan allocation in China’s gross industrial output was 
90 percent. Today it is 20 percent. Half of China’s total 
exports and more than half the exports of manufac- 
tures are produced by non-state sector enterprises. 

In 1990 subsidies to inefficient state firms still 
operating on Maoist egalitarian principles and “iron 
pot” job and wage guarantees cost $11 billion, or 17 
percent of central government expenditures, plus 
$5 billion in loans—that is, another 7.7 percent of 
state budgetary outlays.” By 1992 the centrally planned 
state-owned sector accounted for only about one-third 
of China’s gross national product, 18 percent of its 
jobs, and less than half its industrial output value. A 
significant portion of the credit for China’s booming 
economy must be assigned to the expansion of market 
and neo-market motivations and enterprises, to profit- 
oriented behavior by managers and owners, and to 
improved job performance by workers whose wages are 
now a function of their productivity rather than their 
class origin. 

The opening up to the world market that accompa- 
nied the internal changes is the critical third factor in 
China’s recent economic takeoff. The door to the 
outside was not flung wide—it is more open for 
exports than for imports—nor has it been consistently 
kept open. But the difference, when compared with the 
period from the 1950s through the 1970s, is dramatic. 
Policy was reoriented away from autarkic development 
toward export promotion-cum-import substitution, a 


According to Liaoning province’s governor, Yue Qifeng, 40 
percent of state firms are losing money. Unlike the postsocial- 
ist Russians and eastern Europeans, the Chinese Commu- 
nists are still reluctant to privatize these dinosaurs outright. 
The current remedy is to get rid of the really bad ones by 
letting the better ones take them over—a sure prescription 
for rendering the better ones worse off—and to allow quasi 
privatization by selling minority shares in ‘‘nonstrategic’”’ 
state firms, beginning with retailers and manufacturers of 
consumer goods, to foreigners. Attempts at rationalizing 
wages and job tenure in state industry have apparently led to 
“wildcat strikes, suicides, and vendetta murders of 
managers.” Lincoln Kaye, “Mayday May Day: Economic 
Reforms Cause Growing Labor Problems,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review, May 7, 1992, p. 22; Jesse Wong, ‘‘China 
Widens Openings for Foreign Investment,” Asian Wall Street 
Journal Weekly, May 11, 1992, pp. 1, 3. 


course followed in the 1960s, 1970s, and for part of 
the 1980s by Taiwan and South Korea—in all three 
instances with cooperation from the United States, 
which allowed the countries’ exports to enter the vast 
American market with relative ease. 

Unsurprisingly, the United States has leveled com- 
plaints against all three countries of import discrimina- 
tion, piracy of intellectual property (alleged annual 
losses of $400 million to American pharmaceutical 
firms alone in recent years, and a further $420 million 
in lost profits annually from Chinese violations of 
copyrights), and other unfair practices, some unabash- 
edly protectionist. These have contributed to very large 
and—in the case of mainland China, growing—trade 
imbalances. (Taiwan, by investing in China and export- 
ing the products of its mainland factories to the United 
States, has helped reduce its trade surplus with Amer- 
ica and to some extent defuse United States-Taiwanese 
trade tensions, while contributing to China’s rapidly 
rising surplus.) 

From the outset China’s open door has included 
invitations for private foreign investment. Initially, 
China sought mainly technology and know-how trans- 
fers. But after the promulgation in October 1986 of the 
Provisions for the Encouragement of Foreign Invest- 
ment, on the model of Taiwan and other Asian market 
economies, more “‘structural” investment was encour- 
aged, for the sake of direct foreign involvement in the 
development of the economy. 

Opening the door has also meant accepting loans 
from foreign commercial banks, concessional credits 
backed by foreign governments, and development and 
other loans from international agencies. (China’s inter- 
national debt in 1991 stood at $52.5 billion.) It has 
also involved joining some of these agencies, including 
the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and 
the Asian Development Bank; China has a membership 
application pending before the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade as well. 

As part of the open door policy, the yuan’s exchange 
rate against the United States dollar and other hard 
currencies has been managed at more market-realistic 
levels. Like Taiwan in the late 1950s, China has 
abandoned the strategy of overvaluing its currency. 
Since December 1989 it has devalued the yuan against 
the dollar by 27 percent, then by an additional 10 
percent, and is presently set on a course of adjusting 
the exchange rate more frequently and by smaller 
amounts so as to bring it close to the market exchange 
rate and eventually make it convertible. 

Before 1979 China’s foreign trade was monopolized 
by a few state-owned corporations; today their number 
is around 4,000, and more important, they compete 
among themselves. Thus an increasing number of 
domestic producers who use these corporations to 
export their products now receive the international 
going rate rather than the state-determined domestic 


price for them. Regulation tariffs on all imports are to 
be removed by the end of 1992. In this manner, some 
international competition is being imported into China. 


LABORATORIES FOR ECONOMIC REFORM 

The two-pronged economic policy of partial liberal- 
ization inside China and in China’s relations with the 
outside world first came together in the special eco- 
nomic zones. Four of these were established in 1979: 
three in-Guangdong province (Shenzhen, next to Hong 
Kong; Zhuhai, next to Macao; and Shantou) and one in 
Fujian province (Xiamen, facing Taiwan). The SEZs, 
which were primarily modeled on Taiwan’s Export 
Processing Zones, were originally designed to attract 
foreign private investment that would bring in technol- 
ogy and managerial know-how; they were also devel- 
oped to encourage hard currency—-earning exports 
through tax holidays and lower tax rates, reduced 
tariffs, modern infrastructure, flexible wage and labor 
policy, and less bureaucracy.* Most important, the 
zones were to serve as economic reform laboratories 
separate from the rest of the economy. Visible and 
invisible barriers would prevent capitalist tendencies 
and moral pathologies from spilling over to erode the 
socialist planned order and property relations. The 
possibility that socialist maladies including bureau- 
cratic corruption could seep into the zones—as they 
did—was not entertained. 

The SEZs have been as much a product of factional 
Communist politics as economic philosophy, which 
can be seen by the waxing and waning of their fortunes. 
In 1985 the SEZs were called a refuge for carpetbag- 
gers, accused of bilking the rest of the country, and 
charged with foreign exchange losses, mismanage- 
ment, corruption, and moral decadence. Deng’s approv- 
ing and highly publicized trip to Shenzhen this January 
is but the most recent twist in the tortuous relations 
between the center and the zones’ economic bureau- 
crats, who at the higher levels are all Beijing appoin- 
tees. 

The story of Shenzhen, the most important of the 
zones, can stand in many respects for all of them. In 
1978 Shenzhen, an undeveloped area of 327.5 square 
kilometers, had a population of 70,000. In 1991 the 
official count was 2 million, but at least another 
half-million illegals were living without fixed abode, 
working part time in the zone. Of the 1.3 million 
regular workers, 80 percent were temporary, with 
limited if any access to government-provided social 
benefits. Monthly wages for unskilled workers in 1991 
averaged between 500 and 700 yuan, compared to 
between 150 and 200 yuan in the adjoining counties of 
the Zhu River delta. 


3See George T. Crane, The Political Economy of China’s 
Special Economic Zones (Armonk, N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 1990), 
one of the best available treatments of the SEZs. 
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Planners originally envisaged a rapid expansion of 
high-technology manufacturing in Shenzhen, but 
growth in recent years has been most rapid in the 
service sector, partly as a consequence of lower manu- 
facturing wages and overhead costs. Shenzhen’s ser- 
vices (mostly real estate, tourism, foreign currency 
swapping—the Hong Kong dollar circulates freely in 
the zone—and a fledgling but busy stock exchange) are 
not at the upper end of the high-tech scale. Neither are 
the zone’s manufactures, although in the 1980s Shen- 
zhen was an important processor and exporter of 
manufactured products. Taking a page from Hong 
Kong, where services represent 84 percent of the gross 
product, local authorities in Shenzhen are pushing for 
a 65 percent expansion in services over the next 
decade. 

While the SEZs are not islands of fully formed 
capitalism they—Shenzhen in particular—are the near- 
est thing in China to a market system. The fact that 
despite many dark spots they are successful makes 
them attractive to venturesome Chinese from through- 
out the country, as well as to gratuity-hungry and 
pleasure-seeking relatives of top Communist leaders. 
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BEYOND THE SEZS 

The four original SEZs were joined in 1988 by 
Hainan Island, which also acquired the status of a 
province; the new province attempts to attract inves- 
tors from the southeast Asian market economies. A 
more significant development from 1986 on has been 


the adoption of elements of the SEZ experience—teal 


and quasi markets and private and “as if” private 
property rights—outside the zones, mainly along the 
coast and in the estuaries of the great rivers. First, 
change spread to the Zhu River delta; then to the rest of 
Guangdong; from the Xiamen SEZ to the rest of Fujian; 
northward to the municipalities of Shanghai, Beijing, 
and Tianjin and the coastal provinces of Zhejiang, 
Jiangsu, Shandong, and Hebei. Most recently, after the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, Hunchun SEZ was 
formed in the Tumen River delta where China, Russia, 
and North Korea meet. 

Not long after the formation of the first four SEZs, 
similar but not identical principles were extended to 
14 coastal cities. Since then some of the cities have 
established various kinds of export-oriented, “open” 
industrial, trade, and service areas that have to some 
extent overshadowed their prototypes, although they 
are not necessarily in competition with them. Some are 
from-scratch projects like the original SEZs. Others 
welcome foreign investment into long-standing en- 
terprises. Because of their relatively well-developed 
transportation, communications, and financial infra- 
structures and their pool of skilled (if often demoti- 
vated) workers, these latter have a special appeal for 
larger foreign investors who do not want to build from 
the ground up. 

There are three special areas in Shanghai: Pudong, 
east of the Huangpu River, with a total investment at 
the end of 1991 of $470 million ($240 million of it 
foreign) and an average investment per enterprise of 
$6 million, which is higher than in most SEZs; the 
Minhang Economic and Technological Development 
Zone, set up in 1984; and the Caohejing High Technol- 
ogy Park. Tianjin has an Economic and Technology 
Development Area and Free Trade Zone with 350 
approved foreign-funded enterprises valued at 
$810 million, 250 of them actually in operation and 
exporting more than $100-million worth of products 
annually. 

An amusement park is to be built underground in 
the city of Zibo in Shandong Province, “to provide 





*Beijing Review, April 13-19, 1992. 

>Wang Xiaoqiang and Bai Nanfeng, The Poverty of Plenty 
(Basingstoke, England: Macmillan, 1991). The authors im- 
ply that the growing wealth-disparity problem is due princi- 
pally to cultural peculiarities of the minority nationalities 
rather than to the persistence in the poorer provinces of 
strong remnants of central administrative command plan- 
ning. 


well-off farmers with high-standard entertainment.’’* 
Beijing is constructing a 15-square-kilometer industrial 
district to accommodate high technology, export- 
oriented joint ventures with foreign investors. More 
ports are to be opened to foreign trade and more land 
tracts to foreign developers in the Zhu River delta, 
Hainan Island, Shanghai, Tianjin, and the Fuzhou and 
Xiamen areas of Fujian province. 

Some Chinese observers argue that the economic 
liberalization, pursued mainly in the south, with other 
areas scrambling to get on board, has widened the 
historical gap between the two Chinas: one rich and 
relatively open to the outside world (the “gold coast”), 
the other poar and inward-looking (the “west,” com- 
prising two-thirds of the country’s territory and one- 
quarter of its people, many of them members of 
minority nationalities). The difference between the 
gross value of the industrial production of the two 
Chinas, which was 256 billion yuan in 1981, widened 
to 679 billion yuan by 1987. The per capita gross 
domestic product of Guangdong reached $1,230 in 
1991—+roughly three times the level in China as a 
whole, and comparable to that of Thailand. What some 
are calling the “Republic of South China” (Guang- 
dong, Fujian, Taiwan, Hong Kong), with a population 
of 120 million and a combined GDP of $320 billion, 
has a per capita GDP of $2,670. The first China has 
also benefited disproportionately from the right to 
retain a portion of the hard currency earned from 
exports, which was granted to local authorities begin- 
ning with the SEZs; Shenzhen, for example, retained all 
such earnings until 1991, although it now can keep 
only half. Critical observers claim that “loosening the 
bonds” (that is, the partial marketization and privatiza- 
tion of the economy) has helped the coastal provinces 
prosper and devastated many in the interior.” 


TRANSITION TO A MARKET SYSTEM 

The partial but progressive marketization and almost- 
privatization of the Chinese domestic economy and the 
economy’s external relations since 1979 have resulted 
in exemplary export-driven growth, and have brought 
significant improvement in the material condition of 
large numbers of people, mainly in the southern and 
eastern coastal provinces. But the spread of the SEZ 
experience is not a prairie fire phenomenon. Nor does 
it yet add up to a coherent national, regional, or even 
province-wide market system, although many (among 
them numerous Taiwanese and Hong Kong business- 
people, some liberal as well as conservative American 
China hands, and hard-liners in the Chinese leader- 
ship) have lately been carried away by what they see as 
the systemic transubstantiation of China before their 
very eyes. They take for a body what are still only body 
parts, cleverly but somewhat randomly put together. 
And despite the agglomeration’s apparent vigor, it 
depends for survival on a factionalized, graft-ridden 


Communist party that in the early hours of June 4, 
1989, lost its Mandate of Heaven. 

Thirteen years after economic change began, China 
is in political terms one country held together by 
cultural bonds and the People’s Liberation Army. 
Economically, it is a patchwork of emerging markets 
and declining administrative command plans, with 
dubious neomercantilistic political arbitrage practices 
(otherwise known as corruption) flourishing in the 
gullies between half-dismantled plans and half-built 
markets. The variegated systemlessness seems to work 
for now, and is moving in the direction of a market 
system. This will soon call for—and in some places, it 
already demands—a crucial political decision on a full 
transition. 

Some parts of the country and some segments of the 
economy (agriculture, village and township industries, 
foreign trade and investment) have traveled much 
farther along the road to the market than have others. 
The process of creating a minimum critical mass of 
interconnected, interacting, mutually reinforcing, and 
internally consistent market and private property insti- 
tutions that together constitute a market system is 
most advanced in the SEZs, especially Shenzhen. The 
Zhu River delta and Guangdong and Fujian are in the 
chrysalis stage of the market system, the delta visibly 
more so than the provinces. Economically, they all 
have more in common with Hong Kong and Taiwan 
than with neighboring and distant inland provinces. 
For them to continue to develop and prosper requires, 
certainly before July 1997 when Hong Kong reverts to 


SI present this view in an article in The Asian Wall Street 
Journal, March 16, 1992, p. 6, and examine it at greater 
length in my contribution to a forthcoming book edited by 
Peter J. Boettke, The Collapse of Development Planning (New 
York: New York University Press, 1993). 
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China, a clear political decision—not just a tacit 
understanding between central and provincial power 
brokers—to cross the border into capitalism, possibly 
a capitalism with Chinese cultural characteristics. The 
market system does not just happen, even though 
spontaneous entrepreneurial action is indispensable to 


l its birth. 


The experience since 1989 of eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union teaches that active midwifery 
by a freely elected, market-friendly government is 
needed to establish the legal and social framework 
within which markets and private property rights can 
develop and fuse into a market system. Experience 
from before 1989 also suggests that halfway constructs 
of market socialism, a socialist market, or a labor- 
managed market economy (as in the former Yugosla- 
via) do not provide a long-term cure for the problems 
of socialism, and may indeed be worse. Above all, 
events have demonstrated that a full transition from 
central planning to the market system requires prior 
fundamental change in the political system; even the 
most progressively revisionist and contortionist Com- 
munist party cannot carry it off, since it would require 
the rejection of everything the party stands for. 

The conclusion imposes itself: for China to make the 
transition to a market system, the Chinese Communist 
party must first relinquish or be made to relinquish its 
monopoly on political power. Since the need for such a 
transition, and hence the urgency for the party’s 
removal, is greatest in the southern coastal provinces, it 
is not inconceivable that both events may occur there 
in the not too distant future, accompanied by the 
forging of a more formal economic association of the 
provinces with Hong Kong and Taiwan.® Some view the 
prospect of the economic and political fragmentation 
of China with extreme skepticism, but the possibility is 
latent in China’s ever more prosperous south. E 





i : : “While China appears far more stable than it did only a year ago, the question ofwhen _ l 
`> . ¡Deng Xiaoping will die, who will succeed him, and how, and what this will.mean for. `- £ ` 
- “economic policy remains the central mystery of the country’s immediate futuré.”.. ` 
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paramount leader, made a rare excursion to the 

southern province of Guangdong. In the province’s 
Shenzhen and Zhuhai Special Economic Zones (SEZs), 
Deng issued a series of statements intended to acceler- 
ate the country’s transition to an economic system 
based on the market. Deng’s comments soon formed 
the main theme of government policy discussions and 
they dominated the annual meeting of China’s top 
legislative body, the National People’s Congress, which 
opened in late March. The enthusiastic response of the 
delegates to the Congress’s decisions may well reflect 
rising confidence in the economy’s market-based ele- 
ments, which have exhibited growing strength and 
achieved successes in 1991 in such key areas as foreign 
trade, agricultural production, price reform, inflation 
control, and the growth of rural enterprise. These 
accomplishments were particularly noteworthy in a 
year marked by disastrous summer floods, conspicu- 
ous failure to eliminate inefficiency in state-owned 
industries, and political uncertainties lingering from 
the 1989 Tiananmen crisis. 


[: January, Deng Xiaoping, China’s 88-year-old 


FOREIGN TRADE AND FUTURE ROTTERDAMS 

Since market-oriented reforms were initiated under 
Deng’s leadership at the end of 1978, foreign trade has 
played an increasingly important role in the Chinese 
economy, rising from a level equivalent to less than 10 
percent of gross national product in 1978 to over 
one-quarter of GNP in the late 1980s. After faltering 
because of foreign restrictions imposed in the wake of 


Tomas R. GOTISCHANG is an associate professor of economics 
at Holy Cross College. He has written on the economy of early 
twentieth-century China and recently edited a volume on China’s 
rural economic reforms in the 1980s. 


1Unless otherwise noted, all data and information are from 
Zhongguo tongji nianjian 1991 [China statistical yearbook 
1991] (Beijing: Zongguo tongji chubanshe, 1991); China 
Daily; and Beijing Review. 


Tiananmen, foreign trade equaled 31 percent of GNP 
in 1990, and advanced by 17.5 percent last year to 
more than 36 percent of GNP.! 

The most important policy measure contributing to 
the increase in foreign trade was the devaluation of the 
yuan to a level close to its true market value. After being 
pegged since July 1986 at the increasingly overvalued 
rate of 3.71 yuan to the United States dollar, the yuan 
was devalued by 27 percent, to 4.71 to the dollar in 
December 1989, and to 5.21 to the dollar the following 
November. Since then, the official exchange rate has 
fluctuated mildly, apparently in response to market 
forces. Although by no means the only factor involved, 
the reduced value of the yuan significantly lowered the ` 
cost of Chinese goods for foreign buyers, while raising 
the price of imports. The modest but persistent trade 
deficit of the late 1980s turned into a strong surplus in 
1990 and 1991, providing welcome foreign exchange 
at a time when the country faced record repayments on 
foreign debt. 

Adjustments to the exchange rate have been greatly 
facilitated in recent years by the expanded use of 
foreign currency exchange centers, which were located 
in more than a hundred Chinese cities by 1991. 
Although not well integrated, the system has effectively 
replaced the foreign currency black market, allowing 
Chinese and foreign-funded firms to legally trade yuan 
for foreign currencies at rates determined by supply 
and demand—in other words, at market rates. 

Several other policy initiatives have also aided the 
rapid growth in foreign trade. Shanghai, Tianjin, and 
the Shenzhen SEZ opened new free trade zones as an 
enticement to investment by foreign firms. Direct 


, leasing of land to foreign firms was expanded last year, 
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both to encourage investment and to earn revenue. In 
October the State Council decided to open the major 
Yangtze River ports of Wuhan, Jiujiang, and Wuhu to 
foreign ships. Foreign banks were for the first time 
allowed to establish branches—not just offices—in 
Shanghai, making it the first place in China outside 
Shenzhen where they could do so; in June 1991 


bank announced that foreign banks would be allowed 
to open branches in Guangzhou, Dalian, and Tianjin. 
The government has also set numerous other foreign 
trade policy reforms in motion in an effort to:comply 
with regulations of the international General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and gain member- 
ship for China in the group. 

In 1991 China signed agreements with foreign firms 
for a total of $17.8 billion in investment, an increase of 
47 percent over the previous.year; $11.3 billion of this 
was spent. In the first quarter of 1992 alone, the value 
of new contracts was $6.54 billion, an increase of 140 
percent, while the $2.53 billion actually used repre- 
sented an increase of 41 percent. These contracts 
included commitments from IBM to build a plant in 
Beijing, from Motorola to establish the largest single 


foreign investment project in Tianjin, and a joint - 


venture by General Motors to produce pickup trucks in 
Manchuria. Foreign-funded firms are still a very small 
part of the Chinese economy, accounting for less than 
7 percent of the total value of 1991 industrial output 
when lumped with private, domestically owned firms. 
But their growth rate has been dramatic, reaching 44 
percent in 1991 and 43.4 percent for the first four 
months of this year. 

China has also achieved significant progress in trade 
with many of its neighbors over the last two years. 
Lively trade blossomed along the frontiers with Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Myanmar to the south, with the former 
Soviet Central Asian republics of Kazakhstan, Kyr- 
gyzstan, and Tajikistan to the west, and with Russian 
Siberia across the border of Manchuria to the north- 
east. Although totaling only $2 billion in 1991 (partly 
because it is almost entirely on a barter basis), this 
trade doubled last year and has considerable potential 
for the local economies, since it takes advantage of 
natural trade relationships and in many places involves 
minority ethnic groups that live on both sides of the 
border. China also continued to expand economic 
relations with Taiwan, which since 1987 has become a 
major trade partner and source of investment funds. A 
most-favored-nation..trade agreement between China 
and South: Korea was signed in Beijing on December 
31, 1991; trade between the two reached nearly 
$3 billion that year and is expected to exceed $5 billion 
in 1992. 

An ambitious new plan that could give a powerful 
impetus to China’s regional trade proposes an interna- 
tional free port and development zone at the mouth of 
the Tumen River, where China, Russia, and North 
Korea meet along the Sea of Japan. Referred to at times 
as the future “Rotterdam of Asia,” the project, to be 
developed jointly by China, Mongolia, North Korea, 
South Korea, and Russia, has received a grant of $3.5 
million from the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram for an initial feasibility study. 
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THE ENTERPRISING RURAL SECTOR 

The star of the domestic economy has been the rural 
enterprise sector, which increased its total output value 
by 22 percent last year and grew at a rate of 36 percent 
the first quarter of 1992. The sector’s firms, also 
referred to as “township enterprises,” include locally 
owned companies that had operated under collective 
ownership at the commune (now township) level or 
below before 1984, and others of various ownership 
forms that have been established outside the state- 
owned sector in rural areas since then. They function in 
what is essentially a market environment, and while 
they have created difficulties by competing with state 
firms for resources and product markets, they have also 
proven to be an unexpectedly strong engine of growth 
in areas of major concern to the government, including 
exports and the creation of jobs for the rural labor 
force. Last year rural enterprises produced 32 percent 
of China’s coal, 25 percent of its cement, 42 percent of 
all paper and cardboard, 36 percent of nylon, and 80 
percent of all clothing. They exported over $11-billion 
worth of goods, or 15 percent of total exports. In 
addition, they paid taxes amounting to 12: percent of 
national revenue and provided employment for 96 
million rural workers, or nearly a quarter of the rural 
labor force. 
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In the agricultural sector, total output value— 


including crop cultivation, animal husbandry, fisher- 
ies, forestry, and farm sideline production—rose by 3 
percent last year over 1990. This was a significant 
success in light of the catastrophic floods in the lower 
reaches of the Yangtze River valley in June and July 


1991, which affected 20 percent of China’s farmland - 


while causing more than 1,200 deaths and leaving 2 
million people homeless. Grain was the only major 
crop category showing a decline in yield in 1991, 
falling 2.5 percent, to 435 million tons—which, offi- 
cials pointed out, was still the second largest harvest 
ever, following only the previous year’s record. As a 
result of the generally good harvest, and the growth of 
nonagricultural enterprise in the countryside, rural 
families ended the year with a 2 percent increase in 
average per capita income after inflation. 

During 1991 and 1992 progress was made in 
eliminating the expensive and inefficient subsidies of 
grain and vegetable oil sales in the cities. Under a 
rationing system ‘established in the 1950s, urban 
residents were issued coupons that entitled them to 
purchase grain and vegetable oil in state stores at 
below-cost prices. In 1990 the system reportedly 
consumed over 11 percent of the government budget. 
Beijing decided to remove the subsidies because of 
several long-term trends, including a shift toward 
consumption of more expensive foods purchased on 
the free market by increasingly affluent urban families, 
declining market grain prices resulting from good 


harvests, and a substantial strengthening of the commer- 
cial grain distribution network by the establishment of 
China’s first regional wholesale grain markets in 1990 
and 1991. In two steps taken in May 1991 and April of 
this year, the government raised the retail prices of 
rationed grain and vegetable oil to equal the prices paid 
to farmers by state agencies. This was an important 
measure, but not a complete remedy. The groundwork 
has now been laid to shift entirely to the market, and 
Guangdong province has successfully taken the first 
step in that direction. 


GUANGDONG AND HONG KONG 

During his visit to Guangdong in January, Deng said 
the province should strive to catch up economically 
with East Asia’s “Four Dragons” (South Korea, Tai- 
wan, Hong Kong, and Singapore) within 20 years. In 
fact, the economy of Guangdong has become inti- 
mately entwined with that of neighboring Hong Kong, 
and as a consequence (helped perhaps by its distance 
from Beijing) the province has had since the’ early 
1980s the fastest growing of China’s regional econo- 
mies. While national income increased at a brisk 8.7 
percent a year between 1978 and 1990, Guangdong’s 
gross domestic product grew at an average annual rate 
of 12.4 percent. China’s foreign trade rose an average 
of 15 percent annually over the same period, but 
Guangdong’s was growing over 22 percent a year. In 
1989 and 1990 Guangdong absorbed over $4.4 billion 
of utilized foreign capital, by far the largest amount of 
any region in China, and nearly 40 percent of the total. 
Last year survey data showed per capita income in 
Guangdong to be the highest in China, averaging 2,530 
yuan in urban areas and 1,143 yuan in rural ones. 

Hong Kong is not only the key to growth for 
Guangdong but China’s most important window on 
the international marketplace. The Tiananmen crisis 
raised grave doubts about Hong Kong’s future among 
local residents and foreign business alike, exacerbating 
the tensions surrounding the colony’s scheduled rever- 
sion to Chinese control in 1997. These concerns, 
however, seem largely to have died down. As China’s 
foreign trade has flourished, so has the economy of 
Hong Kong. Over 60 percent of the substantial increase 
since 1989 in total Chinese foreign trade has moved 
through Hong Kong, which has once again become one 
of Asia’s most attractive destinations for foreign invest- 
ment. 


FIGHTING INFLATION WITH SAVINGS 

Inflation is one of the most disruptive economic 
problems China faces, as shown by the part it played in 
fomenting the civil unrest that led to the Tiananmen 
crisis. (The rapid inflation of the late 1980s peaked at 
an annualized rate of nearly 28 percent in early 1989.) 


A major achievement of the last two years has been the 
low rate of inflation, held to 2 percent in 1990 and 3 
percent in 1991. The inflation rate has been held down 
because of low consumer spending, which has largely 
been the result of unprecedented growth in private 
savings deposits. 

Inflation was halted in the second half of 1989 by a 
two-part strategy implemented by the central bank. A 
sharp cut in loans to firms drove many to curtail wages 
and reduce production. At the same time, interest rates 
for savings accounts were raised above 10 percent and 
fixed term deposits of three years earned 13 percent, 
with a guarantee that the rate would be adjusted to 
keep the return on deposits ahead of inflation. The 
higher rates elicited an unprecedented wave of deposits 
that increased total national bank savings by over 134 
billion yuan ($36 billion)—an average of 120 yuan 
($32) per person. In 1990 banking authorities sought 
to revive the economy they had cooled off, reversing 
the tight loan policy and reducing interest rates, but 
savings continued to rise, bringing total savings for the 
country to over 1 trillion yuan ($189 billion) by May 
_ 1992. Clearly the control of inflation has been brought 

about by the frugality of Chinese families, encouraged 
by positive real interest rates. 

With inflation tamed, the economic problem that 
has been receiving the most attention in the Chinese 
press and that appears to present the most immediate 
threat to economic stability is the continuing losses of 
many state-owned enterprises. Economists estimate 
that 36 percent of all state firms lost money last year, 
and subsidies to cover the deficits made up 13 percent 
of all government expenditures. The issue is compli- 


cated, however, because the contributions of state _ 


firms to China’s economy are enormous. While rela- 
tively few in number—about 105,000, compared to 
approximately 18 million rural enterprises—state firms 
are the most important source of jobs outside agricul- 
ture. In 1991 they employed 106 million workers, who 
constituted 18 percent of the total labor force and 70 
percent of the urban pool. 

Despite their inefficiency, state firms achieve higher 
labor productivity than those in other sectors because 
they use more machinery than private or collective 
firms. In 1990 state firms owned more than 65 percent 
of the nation’s fixed capital assets, produced 55 
percent of the gross value of industrial output, ac- 
counted for over 80 percent of total transportation 
volume (railways and large shipping firms are state- 
owned), and contributed more than 60 percent of state 
revenues. 

The basic difficulty with state firms is that when they 
lose money, the government simply allocates more 
funds to them, whether or not the causes of the losses 
“have been corrected. In theory, this problem of the 
“soft budget constraint” was addressed in the mid- 
1980s, when state firms were removed from the 
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government budget and required to obtain funds in the 
form of interest-bearing loans from the banking system. 
In practice, state firms that do not cover their costs do 
not repay their loans, and banks are pushed, particu- 
larly by local governments, to extend new loans, 
regardless of a firm’s creditworthiness. In addition to 
persistent losses, the soft budget constraint encourages 
excessive investment spending by state firms and the 
awarding of pay increases to employees greater than 
advances in productivity, both of which were widely 
seen in 1991. The situation creates serious inflationary 
pressure, since workers are paid money that is not 
matched by the production of goods. 

A vigorous public debate began in the Chinese press 
last year on reforming inefficient state firms. Some 
economists and officials advocated a fundamental 
change of ownership that would directly link compen- 
sation to an enterprise’s performance: privatization, or 
more commonly, a shareholding system. On the other 
side were those who called for improving enterprise 
efficiency without basic changes in the ownership 
form. Prime Minister Li Peng took the latter position in 
his annual address to the National People’s Congress 
on March 20, 1992. He called for the “revitalization” 
of state-owned enterprises through reduced govern- 
ment interference, greater involvement with market 
forces, improved management practices, and invest- 
ment in more efficient technology—all approaches 
that had been tried in the past. 

In May 1992, data published by the State Statistical 
Bureau indicated an ominous trend toward an overheat- 
ing of the economy and a continuation or worsening of 
the inefficiencies of state enterprises. At the end of 
April overall industrial output stood 18 percent higher 
than for the same period in 1991 and state industry 
losses were up 8 percent, while investment in fixed 
assets by state firms had increased by more than 38 
percent, a far cry from the government’s target of 8 
percent growth for the year. In addition—and undoubt- 
edly as a result—the cost of living in the country’s 
largest cities was reported to be 14 percent higher than 
in the previous year. Faced with this information, and 
under the influence of the outpouring of support for 
more rapid adoption of market approaches elicited by 
Deng’s statements in Guangdong, the State Council in 
late May cautiously approved the use of shareholding 
systems in state enterprises. Most Chinese economists 
regard this as a step in the right direction, but it is not 
at all certain that its effects will be felt in time to 
prevent a new round of double-digit inflation in 1992. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS AND THE FUTURE 
Several economic issues remain unresolved. The 


‘construction of a huge dam in the Three Gorges section 


of the upper Yangtze River was approved by the 
Congress on April 3 in an unusually divided vote: 
1,767 in favor, 177 against, and 664 abstaining. That 
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nearly one-third of the delegates did not vote for the 
proposal reflects the deep differences of opinion among 
Chinese intellectuals and officials about the wisdom of 
the project. First proposed by Sun Yat-sen in 1919, the 
Three Gorges dam would generate electricity, increase 
the capacity of the river to handle shipping up to the 
city of Chongqing, and improve flood protection for 
the middle and lower Yangtze Valley—a concern that 
became paramount during the 1991 floods. Oppo- 
nents contend that the benefits will be outweighed by 
the costs and that the dam could become an ecological 
disaster, triggering an earthquake or altering the envi- 
ronment both upstream and downstream. Financial 
costs, including the relocation of people living in the 
area to be flooded by the dam, are currently estimated 
by the State Planning Commission at 57 billion yuan 
($11 billion) over a construction period of about 15 
years. Preparatory studies are to be continued, and no 
date has yet been set for the groundbreaking. 

On the housing front, efforts to remedy the short- 
ages, poor condition, and inflexibilities of China’s 
urban housing supply have been under way in scat- 
tered locations for several years. Last year the State 
Council decided that the high levels of private savings 


presented an opportunity to accelerate the conversion . 


of heavily subsidized apartments to partial or full 
ownership by the occupants, or for setting rental rates 
that reflected full market value. In March 1991 plans 
were announced to triple the amount spent on construc- 
tion of commercial apartments. Last May, Shanghai 
instituted a program under which all workers contrib- 
ute a percentage of their incomes to a public housing 
fund, and on the first day of 1992 Tianjin began 
gradually converting apartments into “commodity 
dwellings.” The Industrial and Commercial Bank of 
China and the People’s Construction Bank of China 


both announced last year that they would make large : E 


sums available to individuals for housing loans, and in 


April the People’s Construction Bank said it would’: 


institute a mortgage banking system in Guangdong 
province. et 
Price reform has begun in China, but much remains 
to be done. In addition to the well-publicized hike in `: 
grain and vegetable oil prices, far-reaching changes in 
the pricing of industrial inputs began under the 
leadership of the Ministry of Materials and Equipment. 
In December 1990 the minister, Liu Suinian, an- 
nounced that during 1991 his agency would convert 
itself from the official distributor of supplies for 
state-owned industries into a market broker. Liu 
attacked the notoriously irrational state and market 
pricing system for raw materials and equipment by 
unifying the prices of some goods, including cement 
and other building materials, and removing state | 
controls from other goods. The effort continues in 
1992, with timber and coal prices to be unified... 
While China appears far more stable than it did only . . 
a year ago, the question of when Deng Xiaoping will 
die, who will succeed him, and how, and what this will 
mean for economic policy remains the central mystery 
of the country’s immediate future. Strong leadership is 
needed to resolve the economy’s most intractable 
problems, particularly inflation and management of the 
state firms, but a peaceful succession by. almost any 
credible individual or coalition would probably have 
little impact on economic progress, which has been 
recently achieved primarily through long-term evolution- 
ary change based on the fundamental policies of the 
reform era. If, on the other hand, Deng’s death is 
followed by a violent power struggle or by widespread 
civil disturbances, the conditions necessary for eco- 
nomic progress could quickly disappear. l E 
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“{China’s] efforts to make villages self governing and ‘more democratic, whatever their 
_ > limitations, have found fertile ground and have taken root in small patches of the 


and taxpayers with a vested interest in how village affairs are conducted. In time, they may 


` teach the urban, 
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populace a thing or two about the development of democratic 


Reforming the Countryside 


BY TYRENE WHITE 


uring the 1980s, a series of dramatic economic 
Ders transformed the face of rural China. 
Collective farming was replaced by a system of 
. household contracting that allowed peasants to benefit 
directly from their agricultural labors. The govemment 
increased prices for grain and other agricultural prod- 
ucts,.and it guaranteed purchase prices in advance of 
the harvest. With the exception of grain and a few other 
commodities, obligatory sales to the state were abol- 
ished, and rural free markets were reopened to absorb 
excess production. Household land contracts were 
eventually made hereditary to stimulate investment in 
the long-term productivity of the land. Private entrepre- 
neurship was encouraged, and business operators were 
allowed to hire laborers. To spur the development of 
tural industries, the state offered township and village 
governments tax breaks and other incentives. And 
peasants in the vast pool of surplus rural labor were 
allowed to search for greener pastures outside the 
village. l i 
As a result of these and other reforms, China’s rural 
economy took off during the 1980s. Between 1978 and 
1990 agricultural output value increased an average of 
6 percent annually. Even more impressive was the 
growth of rural industry. The output value of township 
and village enterprises grew nearly 27 percent a year 
between 1978 and 1990, and by 1990 comprised 55 
percent of total rural output value. Whereas rural 
industry provided work for only 9 percent of the rural 
labor force in 1978, by 1990 it employed 22 percent. 
During this period rural incomes rose from 133 yuan 
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to 629 yuan per capita. A large proportion of dispos- 
able household income went for new housing; housing 
space per person doubled, and by the end of the 1980s 
two- and three-story family homes were the rule rather 
than the exception in more prosperous villages. 

But these extraordinary achievements tell only part 
of the rural reform story. The other, less savory portion 
includes rampant corruption by rural officials and 
outbreaks of violence between party cadres and peas- 
ants; the breakdown of Communist party organs and 
party life is also part of the changes. Over the past 
several years this darker side of rural life has become an 
obsession with China’s conservative leaders, who as 
heirs to Mao Zedong’s rural revolution see their fate as 
intimately entwined with political stability in the 
countryside. The pro-democracy demonstrations of 
1989, which broke out largely in urban areas, made the 
quest for rural stability and prosperity even more 
urgent for them. 

In 1990 conservatives pushed for a restabilization of 
China’s grass-roots organs of political power, with the 
objective of strengthening party branches, rural leader- 
ship discipline, and relations between the party and 
the masses. They advocated an old-fashioned ap- 
proach: a socialist education campaign and a firming 
up of the unified leadership of the party at the 
grass-roots level. Reformers argued that such methods 
were unworkable in the changed climate of rural 
China. They advocated new paths to stability that 
would take account of altered power relations between 
cadres and peasants, allowing for more autonomy, 
democracy, and accountability in the village. Reformers 
insist that such steps are consistent with maintaining 
the leading role of the Chinese Communist party. 
Conservatives suspect that the reformers’ agenda is 
ultimately subversive of party rule, another step on the 
road to “peaceful evolution.” But everyone agrees on 
the pressing need for institutions that can ameliorate 
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the worst tensions of rural life, tensions that are a direct 
byproduct of the economic reforms. 


CHANGING THE CLIMATE 

The rural economic reforms introduced in the first 
half of the 1980s had a striking impact on rural life. 
They spurred economic growth that eventually bene- 
fited the vast majority of peasants and shifted the 
balance of power between cadres and peasants. Not all 
peasants became rich or even comfortable under the 
reforms, but by the early 1990s the majority had 
improved their economic lot and had become much 
less dependent on the collective for survival. Under the 
commune system of the Maoist era, cadres had exer- 
cised absolute power over peasant laborers by control- 
ling the work agenda, assignment of tasks, and 
distribution of collective income (if there was any 


income). The reforms transformed peasants into semi- ` 


private farmers whose entire income no longer passed 
through the hands of cadre middlemen. 

Economic pressure to streamline administration, 
reduce personnel, and increase cadre accountability 
led to political reforms as well. The three-tiered system 
of commune administration, with its commune, bri- 
gade, and team levels, was abolished. The commune 
level was replaced by town and township governments. 
Brigades were converted into autonomous villages and 
team-level political organization was effectively elimi- 
nated. In the short run these reforms had the effect of 
reducing the overall number of grass-roots cadres, but 
as the rural economy built up steam, local leaders used 
profits from economic ventures to hire additional 
personnel. The net result was a swelling of the rural 
bureaucracy in the 1980s. 

Before the reforms village leaders were likely to stay 
in power for a decade or more. During the 1980s, the 
older generation was largely replaced by younger 
cadres who had to stand for popular election every 
three years. Although elections remain a formality in 
many areas, the necessity of going through the process 
regularly (and the fear of losing face because of a poor 
showing) has led cadres to concern themselves more 
with public relations. Moreover, since they and their 
families will continue to live and work in the village 
after their term is up, cadres are extremely reluctant to 
make enemies while in office; today’s enemy could be 
tomorrow’s cadre (or a relative of tomorrow’s cadre), 
and one with an old score to settle could make life very 
uncomfortable. The resurgence of clan activity in the 
countryside has exacerbated the situation. In some 
areas clans compete with party and government organs 
for dominance in the village, or conflicts between clans 
have translated into struggles over who will fill the 
posts of village party secretary and village leader. 

The party’s loss of monopolistic economic control 
has led to an erosion of party organs in the countryside. 
Township party leaders do not exercise the control over 


village party branches like they once did, and even 
village party secretaries, traditionally the most powerful 
leaders in the village, have become vulnerable. Since 
the early 1980s village party secretaries have been 
elected by the local party membership. In some places 
this is purely pro forma, with township party leaders 
nominating one candidate, whom village party mem- 
bers accept in formal balloting; in other places, how- 
ever, township committees submit two or three 
nominations, leaving it to villagers to make the final 
choice. And merely winning an election is no guarantee 
of a smooth term in office. Party members who dislike 
a secretary can paralyze branch activity by registering 
complaints about him or her with township party 
officials. 

In another consequence of the economic reforms, 
village cadres became part-time cadres and part-time 
producers. Collectively owned land was distributed to 
them to cultivate, just as it was to other villagers; they 
were also urged to develop collective enterprises and 
reinvest the profits for the benefit of the village. 
Although many cadres subsequently profited at the 
expense of the village, skimming off money and 
engaging in other corrupt activities, the reforms helped 
align cadres’ interests with those of their fellow villag- 
ers, creating solidarity against the intrusions and 
demands of township or county governments. 


TENSION IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 

Despite increased solidarity on some issues, cadre- 
peasant relations in the villages remained extremely 
tense during the latter half of the 1980s. Village-level 
cadres have always worn two hats in the Chinese 
administrative hierarchy, serving both as agents of the 
state and as representatives of their native villages—a 
duality that served the party well during the Maoist era. 
But the reforms of the 1980s have made filling this dual 
role much more difficult. Peasants have been embold- 
ened to defy village cadres’ attempts to carry out 
unpopular state directives on enforcing childbearing 
limits and collecting grain and taxes. Unlike under the 
commune system, cadres must now extract grain and 
money held by individual households that are able to 
calculate just what portion of their annual labors the 
state is taking. Getting individual households to turn 
over income or crops is far more difficult than claiming 
them before they are earned or harvested, and often 
provokes a direct confrontation. Pressured from above 
to fulfill their quotas and threatened from below by 
angry peasants, village cadres are placed’in an untena- 
ble position; the Chinese press has reported acts of 
retaliation against them including the destruction of 
their homes and crops, poisoning of livestock, assault, 
and murder. 

Peasant anger results from more than their new- 
found ability to calculate the extent of the state’s 
exactions. First, after 1985 peasants began to complain 


about the deterioration of the terms of trade for 
agricultural production (especially grain production). 
Inflation and corruption sharply increased the cost of 
diesel oil, fertilizer, and other necessary inputs. Corrup- 
tion in the distribution system particularly incensed 
villagers. Cadres with access to rationed goods si- 
phoned them out of the state-run distribution network, 
hoarding them for sale at prices far above the state- 
controlled ones. In some areas promised supplies 
never arrived at state retail outlets, or supplies that did 
get there were sold at prices higher than those set by 
the state. Any shortfall in supply had to be made up on 
the free market, where costs could be exorbitant. Even 
without these problems, inflated prices on the input 
side pressed up against state purchase prices for grain, 
reinforcing peasant resentment over their obligation to 
deliver grain to the state. During the latter half of the 
1980s real income growth slowed dramatically. In 
1989 peasants suffered a net loss of income in real 
terms, and 1990 incomes increased only 1.8 percent. 

Another issue provoking widespread discontent 
among villagers has been the increase in ‘‘peasant 
burdens,” or the sum of all taxes, levies, and labor 
obligations owed to village and township governments. 
Throughout the 1980s directives from Beijing sought 
to regulate the kind and amount of taxes local govern- 
ments or government agencies could levy on the 
peasantry, insisting that the total burden not exceed 5 
percent of net income per capita. Despite these efforts 
“peasant burdens” averaged at least 11 percent of net 
income as the government tried to cover project costs 
or make profits on the backs of the peasants. County or 
township governments would simply order village 
leaders to assess new taxes to pay for education, road 
building, or other less worthy causes—obligations not 
included in the annual production contract that peas- 
ants sign. 

Enforcement of rural production contracts has caused 
tensions to rise. During the 1980s attempts were made 
to develop a legal and judicial system that could settle 
conflicts over contract obligations and property rights. 
One measure of the success of this effort has been that 
peasants have increasingly turned to the system to 
protest what they see as violations of the terms of their 
contracts. Resorting to court adjudication, however, is 
no guarantee of justice, nor have demands from Beijing 
that cadres treat contracts as binding alleviated the 
problem. Cadres operating within the fluid boundaries 
of the political and legal systems have routinely overrid- 
den or ignored contract provisions in order to confis- 
cate land, businesses, or other assets. Courts simply 
refuse to hear some cases on the grounds that there is 
no law on which to base a ruling. 

The rising incidence of crime has also fostered 
discontent. By the late 1980s the growth of crime in 
rural areas, which exceeded that in the cities, had far 
outpaced the capacity of local public security person- 
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nel. In addition to an increase in individual cases of 
robbery, theft, assault, rape, and murder, criminal 
rings had begun to flourish. Violent clashes between 
clans also became a major problem by the end of the 
decade, as did gambling in all forms. Most distressing 
was the dramatic increase in the abduction and selling 
of women and young girls, some sold into prostitution, 
others sold to peasants for wives. In one case kidnap- 
pers who found no market for their victims raped 
them, bound them, and lowered them into a well to 
drown. 

A final cause of cadre-peasant tension has been the 
continued use of coercion to implement party policies. 
One goal of the political reforms of the 1980s was to 
scale back the arbitrary power of local officials. The rule 
of law was once again stressed, and superiors warned 
cadres not to use “commandism and coercion” in 
carrying out their state-assigned tasks. But some state 
policies—most notably the family planning program— 
can be implemented only by resorting to unlawful, 
coercive measures, at least on some occasions. Village 
officials complain that they are caught in a no-win 
situation; if they fail to carry out the policies they will 
be penalized for “backwardness,” but if they use 
coercion they can be charged with violating the law. 
Faced with this dilemma, and the unpopularity of their 
job, they have sometimes sought ways to skirt the 
problem. Rather than enforce birth quotas, for exam- 
ple—which occasionally provokes a bloody retaliation 
by the targeted family—some cadres simply report 
false statistics. Only when township officials organize 
campaigns and come into the villages to enforce quotas 
do village cadres finally comply. 


BUILDING STABILITY FROM THE GRASS ROOTS UP 
Rural political tensions in China peaked between 
1987 and 1989, causing great concern in the leader- 
ship. One response was to try to sort out the increas- 
ingly confusing relationship between townships (the 
lowest level of formal government administration) and 
villages. A law on village-level organization was promul- 
gated to 1) prescribe a set of political institutions that 
would stabilize cadre-peasant relations and form the 
basis for self-government within an “autonomous” 
village; 2) define the scope of township authority over 
the village; and 3) outline the duties and responsibili- 
ties of village cadres and peasants in implementing 
state policies and complying with township directives. 
The bill was controversial for several reasons. First 
and foremost, county and township cadres feared that 
if villages became autonomous, village cadres would 
disregard their instructions. They claimed the bill 
would “cut off their legs,” leaving them without 
grass-roots troops to carry out basic policies. Advocates 
thought precisely the opposite—that the bill did not go 
far enough in empowering village cadres against the 
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encroachments of township officials. They wanted to 
add a provision stipulating the right of village cadres to 
tum down any assignment not covered by the bill; 
opponents wanted to strengthen the wording obliging 
cadres to follow orders. In the debate over the language 
of the bill, opponents preferred to have townships 
described as providing lingdao guanxi (leadership) to 
villages, while advocates favored the term zhidao guanxi 
(guidance, implying consultation and cooperation but 
no direct supervision). 

Also causing concern was the provision for villagers 
councils and the election of village officials. Advocates 
argued that the best way to stabilize the situation at the 
grass roots was to create institutions that would hold 
cadres directly accountable to the peasantry for their 
behavior in office. To achieve accountability, they 
called for the formation of villagers councils (com- 
prised of all adult villagers or a representative from 
each household), villagers representative committees 
(made up of one popularly elected representative for 
every ten or so households), and villagers committees 
(three to seven popularly elected leaders). Officials on 
the villagers committees would report to the villagers 
council or representative committee once or twice a 
year, giving a full accounting of village funds and the 
conduct of all public affairs. Opponents saw the 
proposed bodies as threats to the leading role of the 
party, and feared that cadres held accountable to fellow 
villagers would be loathe to carry out unpopular 
directives. 

After several rounds of heated debate in 1986 and 
1987, a version of the law, called the Organic Law of 
Villagers Committees, was adopted by the National 
People’s Congress (NPC) in 1987 and implemented on 
a trial basis starting in June 1988. By the spring of 
1989, however, when pro-democracy demonstrations 
began in Beijing, little progress had been made in its 
implementation. After the June 4 crackdown at Tianan- 
men Square, political stability, particularly in rural 
China, became a crucial issue for the aging leftists who 
backed paramount leader Deng Xiaoping’s suppression 
of the democracy movement; the conservatives were 
divided, however, on how best to achieve their goal. 

One approach was to launch a socialist education 
campaign to eliminate bourgeois tendencies and shore 
up party discipline. Reviving memories of a similar 
campaign in the early 1960s that served as a prelude to 
the Cultural Revolution, this idea was widely sup- 
ported by leftists but was received tepidly at best in 
many areas of the countryside. In some places villagers 
met campaign work teams on the village outskirts and 
refused them entry. In others, a lack of enthusiasm 
among provincial and county leaders translated into 
weak implementation at the grass roots. The most 
common stratagem appears to have been to carry out 
the campaign but shift the content of “socialist 
education” away from ideological concerns and toward 


practical economic issues, thus blunting the original 
intent. This tactic became increasingly popular in late 
1991 and early 1992 as reformers appeared to be 
regaining the upper hand. 

A second approach to the problem of the party’s 
relationship with the rural masses—pursuit of the 
agenda set by the Organic Law of Villagers Commit- 
tees—was vigorously opposed after Tiananmen by 
conservatives intent on rebuilding a strong party orga- 
nization. Paradoxically, their efforts to kill the trial law 
were blocked by fellow conservative Peng Zhen, who as 
head of the NPC’s Legal Affairs Committee in the 
mid-1980s had helped get the law approved. When he 
heard that pressure was building to rescind it, Peng 
summoned opponents to his home to change their 
minds. He pressed hard for retaining the law and 
complained as well about the foot-dragging on imple- 
mentation. 

Apparently Peng’s conservative credentials were suf- 
ficient to save the law and the institutional innovations 
it implied. By December 1990 the Central Committee 
had issued the law as a directive—thus ending debate 
on its future—and by mid-1991 it was being widely 
implemented throughout rural China as officials began 
to speak openly not just about village-level autonomy 
but also about grass-roots democratization. 

As of mid-1992 the concept of grass-roots democ- 
racy is being put into practice in three basic ways: 
village officials are to be elected by popular vote, not 
appointed; they are to be held accountable to villagers 
councils, particularly with respect to the spending of 
village funds; and villagers are to develop their own 
“village compacts,” or regulations covering all aspects 
of village life and local rules for implementing state 
policies (family planning, for instance). None of these 
changes has been easy to implement, however, and the 
tension between the law’s mandate and a simultaneous 
mandate to place the party branch at the core of village 
life has yet to be resolved. l 

For example, procedures for the election of village 
leaders vary widely from place to place. Competitive 
multicandidate elections are held in Liaoning province 
and a few other scattered localities, while in other 
regions voting is entirely pro forma and the number of 
candidates does not exceed the number of posts. Many 
villages fall between these two extremes, some holding 
competitive elections for a village leader but not for 
other positions, others nominating a single slate in 
which the number of candidates exceeds the number 
of elective posts by one or two. In some places the party 
branch secretary is allowed to stand for village leader; 
in others, party branch cadres are excluded from 
elections. 

Despite these predictable problems, cadres and 
peasants in some areas have become enthusiastic about 
the new participatory politics. Cadres point out that 
they can accomplish their’ tasks with much less diff- 


culty if they can build a consensus in the villagers 
council or the villagers representative committee. Villag- 
ers are pleased they have a vehicle for lodging com- 
plaints and, more important, a means of monitoring 
how their taxes and other village income are spent. The 
expectation of triennial elections is also being estab- 
lished; some localities have already gone through two 
rounds of elections (1987 and 1990), while others will 
hold a second round next year. And even if the 
balloting offers very little choice, the presumption that 
village leaders must stand for election will over time 
surely affect the dynamics between officials and their 
constituents. 

None of this is to say that a democratic break- 
through is occurring in rural China. It does appear that 
efforts by conservatives to turn back the clock have 
failed. And although the party remains at the core of 
rural organization, what that means for rural life and 
the distribution of power is no longer entirely clear. 
What is clear is that the old formula of party rule failed 
to keep pace with rural change in the 1980s, while the 
efforts to make villages self-governing and more demo- 
cratic, whatever their limitations, have found fertile 
ground and have taken root in small patches of the 
countryside. Peasants, unlike their urban counterparts, 
have become property holders and taxpayers with a 
vested interest in how village affairs are conducted. In 
time, they may teach the urban populace a thing or two 
about the development of democratic institutions. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE 1990S 

Despite current efforts to develop consultative proce- 
dures for smoothing cadre-peasant relations, the issues 
that provoked the most anger during the 1980s are still 
on the agenda. Grain production in 1991 reached an 
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all-time high, but the deteriorating terms of trade for 
peasants have forced the state to increase the agricul- 
tural purchase prices for 1992 and consider additional 
reform of the quota system. Concerning “peasant 
burdens,” Beijing in 1991 issued yet another set of 
regulations intended to curb them, but there is no 
reason to assume that these will be any more effective 
than previous ones. 

Maintaining the integrity of legal contracts has 
grown no easier; on the contrary, new central pressures 
to “‘collectivize” enterprises that were formerly incorpo- 
rated as private or cooperative have placed strains on 
the contract system and reinforced peasants’ impres- 
sions that contractual relations and property rights are 
tenuous. Crime remains a serious problem in the 
countryside, and as with other government invest- 
ments that do not generate direct, immediate profits, 
township officials are reluctant to pay for more security 
personnel. One-third of all rural townships do not have 
a police substation. And after tuming in a poor 
family-planning performance between 1986 and 1990, 
the government announced a renewal of the campaign 
for the eighth five-year plan (1991-1995), a commit- 
ment that raises the specter of continued cadre-peasant 
confrontation. 

In the short run, and perhaps in the long run, 
China’s leaders cannot hope to resolve these problems 
to the complete satisfaction of the peasantry. But they 
can work toward partial solutions that alleviate the 
worst tensions of rural life and promote rural stability. 
The most direct path to that end, however, is not the 
pursuit of political education campaigns. It is the 
ensurance of several years of renewed rural investment 
that translates into real income growth and greater 
prosperity. By mid-1992, it appeared that China’s rural 
policy was headed in precisely that direction. a 


` Tn 1990 Mongolia became the first Asian nation to renounce communism. The free 

_-elections that.year were followed by a stringent economic reform program that has left 

Mongolians unenthusiastic about the workings of democracy. Still, the new sense of 
-nationliood has given the Mongols a ‘dramatic affirmation of their ethnic identity.” 


Mongolia: A New Opening? 


BY Morris ROSSABI 


he dramatic changes in what was the Soviet 
| Union have had remarkable repercussions in 
Mongolia, which was until only recently consid- 
ered a Soviet satellite. At the same time that perestroika 
and glasnost seemed to be the key words in the Soviet 
lexicon, Mongolia’s rulers embarked on the road to a 
market economy and a multiparty political system. The 
pace of transformation in Mongolia has been rapid, 
though the elections in June 1992 indicate some 
disillusionment with the multiparty system. The over- 
whelming victory of the formerly Communist Mongo- 
lian People’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP) was due, in 
part, to the economic chaos enveloping the country, 
which many Mongols attribute to the market economy 
and democracy. 


MONGOLIA UNDER TWO MASTERS 

Location and environment have shaped the destiny 
of the Mongols. In traditional times the abundant 
grasslands of their homeland north of central China 
provided grazing for animals, but only a fragile subsis- 
tence for a mainly pastoral people. Natural disasters 
and other crises forced the Mongols to rely on trade, 
principally with China. When China tried to limit such 
commerce, the Mongols attacked Chinese border settle- 
ments to obtain the products they needed. In the 
seventeenth century a new force arose in East Asia: 
czarist Russia. The expansionist policies of both Russia 
and China soon led to the encirclement of the Mongols 
by two great empires, and both powers have since then 
vied for control of or at least influence over the 
Mongols. 

It was China, however, that dominated the Mongols 
until the collapse of the Chinese imperial system in 
1911. After that, several Mongol nobles sought Russian 
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aid in achieving independence, but the hesitancy of 
czarist authorities to endorse a sovereign Mongolia and 
the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 disrupted such 
efforts. From 1911 to 1921 Chinese militarists, czarist 
officials, brutal Mongol princes, an insane White 
Russian leader, and Bolsheviks competed for power in 
Mongolia. 

With support from the Soviet Union, a group of 
radical nationalists emerged victorious in 1921, and by 
1924 had proclaimed the Mongolian People’s Republic 
(MPR), drafted a constitution that mandated a govern- 
ment similar to the one in the Soviet Union, changed 
the name of the capital from Urga to Ulan Bator (“Red 
Hero”), and avoided locating a new Living Buddha 
after the death of the eighth incarnation. The first 
Mongol nation-state was thus founded. Yet many 
Mongols were not under its jurisdiction. Kalmyk 
Mongols, Buryat Mongols, and the Mongols of Tannu 
Tuva lived in the Soviet Union, while the Mongols of 
Inner Mongolia and small Mongol contingents in 
Xinjiang and Manchuria remained under Chinese 
control. 

The policies pursued in the Mongolian People’s 
Republic from 1924 through the 1980s closely paral- 
leled those of the Soviet Union. The Communist 
MPRP—the only legal political party—dominated the 
Mongolian state and society. The government fostered 
agriculture and industrialization. It persuaded or forced 
herdsmen into collectives and urged or compelled 
them to limit their migrations, build permanent shel- 
ters, and provide hay for their animals in winter. It also 
imposed confiscatory taxes on the princes and so- 
called feudal lords and encouraged attacks on lama- 
series. These actions gave rise to resistance from 
herders, nobles, and lamas, which the Mongolian 
government suppressed brutally. 

The government replaced lamaseries as the principal 
institution for educating the young, substituting a 
secular and often anticlerical curriculum for traditional 
Buddhist teaching. It also made education compulsory 
for all, even founding boarding schools for the children 


of pastoral nomads; one measure of the success of this 
program is the reputed 90 percent literacy rate of the 
current population. Under Soviet pressure the Mongol 
government substituted the Cyrillic alphabet for the 
ancient Uyghur script, a policy that would eventually 
leave Mongols of the MPR unable to decipher their 
traditional texts and distance them from Mongols in 
Inner Mongolia and China who continued to use the 
old writing system. The Soviet Union also dominated 
the Mongolian economy, replacing China as Mongo- 
lia’s major supplier of goods such as machinery, 
chemicals, and building materials. The Mongolians 
imported more than they exported, forcing the govern- 
ment to obtain loans and economic aid from its 
principal commercial partner. 

China offered the only serious challenge to the close, 
even suffocating bonds between the MPR and the 
Soviet Union. In 1952 China signed the first of a series 
of economic agreements with Mongolia under which it 
sent laborers to the MPR, which suffered from a 
shortage of workers for its construction and industrial- 
ization projects; China also provided capital for the 
projects. Trade between the two countries flourished, 
and for a time China appeared to have an opportunity 
to bolster its economic ties to the MPR—to the 
detriment of the Soviet Union, of course. The Sino- 
Soviet conflict dashed Chinese hopes in this regard 
when Yumjaagiyn Tsedenbal, the pro-Soviet Mongol 
head of state, severed relations with China in 1964, 
forcing the withdrawal of Chinese laborers and assis- 
tance. He thus confirmed the Soviet Union’s preemi- 
nent position in the Mongolian economy. 

The changes in the Soviet Union that led to its 
dissolution in 1991 were traumatic for many Mongols. 
The Soviet Union had been the major influence on 
Mongolia during the entire lifetime of most of the 
country’s leadership and had shaped its political, 
economic, and social aspirations and had often been its 
financial patron. Yet the apparent and perhaps cata- 
strophic disruption of relations offers opportunities for 
the Mongols to regain control of their land and to 
reassert their ethnic heritage. 


REFORM AND DISUNITY 

The loosening of Soviet control began earlier than 
the dismemberment of the Soviet Union. The first 
evidence of it was the involuntary resignation of 
Tsedenbal as head of state in 1984; Tsedenbal, whose 
imperious Russian wife had alienated many Mongols, 
was replaced while he was on a trip to the Soviet 
Union. In 1987 a more reform-minded Mongol leader- 
ship under President Jambyn Batmonkh confirmed its 
adherence to il tod (glasnost), though many other 
advocates of reform were dissatisfied with the slow 
pace of change. On December 10, 1989—International 
Human Rights Day—students and intellectuals in the 
illegal fledgling Mongolian Democratic Association 
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organized a demonstration in Ulan Bator demanding 
more democratic government and a greater respect for 
human rights. The negative example of the Tiananmen 
Square massacre in Beijing in June did not faze the 
mostly youthful demonstrators. The government did 
not suppress or disperse the crowd, and it even 
permitted the demonstrators access to television and 
the rest of the mass media. 

This demonstration, as well as hunger strikes and 
other antigovernment actions, resulted in what ap- 
peared to be extraordinary changes in March 1990. Ata 
congress of the MPRP, President Batmonkh was dis- 
missed from the party Politburo. The party also ex- 
pelled Tsedenbal, the undisputed ruler of Mongolia for 
more than three decades, accusing him of gross 
misrule and blaming him for economic stagnation and 
for the purges in which many people had died. 

The party sought scapegoats from previous regimes 
for current problems, yet it also needed to point to the 
future and promise reform. The first step was a call for 
elections in which more than one candidate would 
compete and other political parties could for the first 
time participate. The party also pledged to promote 
democracy and pay greater attention to human rights. 
To show its seriousness, it selected a new Central 
Committee that appeared to be committed to political 
reform and was not associated with discredited past 
policies. 

From March 1990 through the elections for a new 
government that July, the MPRP positioned itself as a 
party not only eager for democracy but ready to purge 
itself of corrupt and totalitarian elements. In March, 
Punsalmaagiyn Ochirbat, the 47-year-old minister of 
foreign economic relations and supply, was chosen to 
replace Batmonkh as president. The relatively un- 
known Ochirbat wasted no time in expressing his 
strong sympathy with the reforms. He asserted that the 
party must abandon dictatorial control over trade 
unions, art, and religion and support a market econ- 
omy. Yet he did not diverge completely from traditional 
Marxist ideology and practice. For example, he was 
against unchecked capitalist development, demanding 
curbs on a market economy; he insisted, moreover, 
that the party control the army and police and that 
Mongolia retain links with the Soviet Union. 

Ochirbat’s strategy of reconciling the interests of 
reformers and those of the party’s left wing while 
fostering the fragmentation of other parties was resound- 
ingly successful. In July 1990, in the first free elections 
in Mongolian history, the MPRP gained control of the 
legislature—the Great Hural—capturing 357 of 430 
seats. Moreover, Ochirbat and his party cleverly muted 
potential critics by offering two cabinet posts to the 
leaders of the other political parties. 

Like the Mongol khans from the late thirteenth 
century on, contemporary Mongols have been unable 
to coalesce around a group of leaders and jointly tackle 
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the country’s political and economic modernization. 
The proliferation of political parties is cause for con- 
cern. Though evidence of a freer political atmosphere, 
it also may obstruct the operation of government and 
prevent the development of an effective opposition to 
the MPRP. By early 1992 at least eight political parties 
had been organized, and others seemed likely to 
emerge. Late the previous year, a faction in the 
principal opposition group, the Mongolian Democratic 
party, had broken away to form the Republican party. 
Neither the Mongolian Democratic party nor the Social 
Democratic party, which held the MPRP responsible 
for the country’s economic stagnation and its depen- 
dence on the Soviet Union, could achieve the unanim- 
ity required to challenge the ruling party. Dissenters in 
the MPRP, disenchanted with the leadership, orga- 
nized their own political party, the Mongolian Party for 
National Renaissance. 

The disarray among political parties has given rise to 
a fiercely nationalist movement known as the Group of 
281. A poet named Dashbalbars, the most celebrated 
of its leaders, has criticized many of the parties for 
precipitously opting for a Western-style market econ- 
omy and Western-style political system. According to 
Dashbalbars, these would be no different from the 
Soviet-style system imposed on Mongolia, since both 
ignore or subvert the virtues and glories of Mongol 
culture. Dashbalbars proposes instead a reaffirmation 
of traditional Mongol values and—perhaps only half 
seriously—suggests a return to nomadic pastoralism, 
with efforts to encourage urban Mongolians to move to 
the steppelands. It is difficult to determine how much 
appeal this romantic and ultranationalistic vision has 
for ordinary Mongols, yet in a time when Chinggis 
Khan has reemerged as a national hero it would be 
foolhardy to underestimate the potential of this politi- 
cal movement. 


A NEW CONSTITUTION IN ACTION 

Despite the confusion on the political scene, Mongo- 
lians managed to perform the vital task of drafting a 
new constitution. In January 1991 a Small Hural 
composed of 50 members set to work on a constitution 
embodying democratic principles. The group immedi- 
ately issued a directive that “banned political parties 
from operating in government organs and required all 
government officers, including the president and vice- 
president, to drop their party affiliation.””! 


William R. Heaton, “Mongolia in 1991: The Uneasy 
Transition,” Asian Survey, January 1992, p. 50. 

*The Yasa harkens back to the thirteenth century legal code 
reputedly devised by Chinggis; the Hural to the Khuriltai, the 
Mongol assemblage of nobles in the same century. I am 
grateful to the Honorable Luvsangiin Erdenechuluun, the 
permanent representative of the Republic of Mongolia to the 
United Nations, for a copy of the new constitution. 


Despite a barrage of criticism, by fall the Small Hural 
had produced a draft of a Yasa, or constitution.” It then 
convened a conference of 30 foreign experts, including 
representatives from Amnesty Intemational, to discuss 
the draft. At year’s end it submitted the document to 
the Great Hural, and on January 13, 1992, the larger 
body, after numerous disputes that threatened to erupt 
into fisticuffs, approved the constitution. 

This constitution, consisting of 70 articles, resem- 
bles in some sections the constitutions of the Western 
democracies. It starts with a ringing affirmation of 
human rights, including the rights of freedom of 
speech, religion, travel, and political participation. 
Unlike the United States Constitution, it lists individ- 
ual rights that emphasize the social welfare obligations 
of the state, with guarantees of education, medical care, 
employment, a pension, and a clean environment for 
all citizens. Accommodating the new free market 
emphasis, it affirms the right to own property, except 
in the pasturelands, which are reserved for the public’s 
use. 

The constitution also delineates a new structure for 
government. First, the name of the country is to be 
“Mongolia” rather than the “Mongolian People’s 
Republic’”’—deemed to be too closely linked with the 
Soviet era—and the flag is to be shorn of the Commu- 
nist star. Second, the legislative body, the Great Hural, 
is reduced from 430 seats to 76, and members are to be 
popularly elected for a term of four years. After 
legislative elections, each political party represented in 
the Great Hural is to nominate a candidate for presi- 
dent, and the candidate winning a majority of votes in a 
popular election will be ratified as president. 

The constitution appears to offer a model for a 
democratic government, but implementation is far 
from certain. Will lack of cohesion among the Mongols 
impede efforts to establish such a government? Will 
the Mongol tradition of irregular transfers of power 
subvert elections for the Great Hural and the presi- 
dency? The policies and activities of the MPRP will 
prove crucial in the answers to these questions. In late 
June 1992, the MPRP won at least 71 of the 76 seats in 
the newly constituted Great Hural. Leaders of the other 
parties attributed their defeat to the tremendous advan- 
tage in resources the MPRP enjoyed. The question is, 
will the MPRP, which has a membership of about 
100,000, be willing to share power with the smaller 
political parties? The party’s attempt to cultivate a more 
moderate image is a hopeful sign. In late 1991 a party 
spokesman asserted at a press conference that the 
MPRP “has never been and is not a Communist party,” 
and declared, “We are a left-wing party relying on 
socialist ideas.” 


ECONOMIC DISASTERS, UNTAPPED WEALTH 


The general public appears more interested in 
economic issues than in the rapidly changing political 


structure. Mismanagement, inadequate investment, cor- 
ruption, political turbulence, and emphasis: on politi- 
cal over economic priorities left Mongolia with an 
annual per capita gross national product of $100 in 
1991. The dismemberment of the Soviet Union has 
been especially devastating for Mongolia’s economy. 
For more than 70 years the Soviet Union offered 
substantial aid, providing about half the gross national 
product. Since 90 percent of Mongolian industry was 
dependent on Soviet aid and technology, the Soviet 
Union’s collapse has severely disrupted production 
and has led to shortages of spare parts, fuel, and raw 
materials. The Mongolian government, faced with 
paying back the $16.2 billion it owed the Soviet Union, 
has tried to devise a less onerous repayment schedule 
and has even suggested outright forgiveness of the 
debt, justifying such cancellation by pointing to what it 
perceives as Russia’s long exploitation of Mongolia. 

The economic troubles in the Soviet Union in 1990 
and 1991 were mirrored in Mongolia, which suffered 
at least a 16 percent contraction of the economy in 
1991. Fuel shortages idled many plants and factories. 
(When the government sought emergency supplies of 
oil from China, Beijing demanded 20 percent above 
market price, and no agreement was reached.) The 
plant closings led to serious unemployment: the num- 
ber of jobless Mongolians increased from 31,000 in 
February 1991 to 80,000, or 10 percent of the labor 
force, by September. The decline in production led to a 
sharp drop in trade, yet the trade deficit reached $40 
million, and the government's hard currency reserves 
dwindled to $20 million. In 1991 inflation rose 
dramatically, at a rate estimated at between 46 percent 
and close to 100 percent. By June the government was 
compelled to devalue the tégiirig from 7 to the United 
States dollar to 40 to the dollar. Even this was 
unrealistic, because the black market rate had reached 
170 to the dollar. Since 80 percent of consumer goods 
are imported, shortages of hard currency resulted in 
empty shelves in the few retail stores; even the Big 
Shop, the major department store in Ulan Bator, had 
few items for sale. 

By January 1992 sugar and butter were unavailable; 
supplies of milk were perilously low; production of 
potatoes and grain declined because fuel shortages 
idled farm equipment; and some bakeries had ceased 
operating because they had no yeast. Meat was ra- 
tioned in the cities—a devastating indictment of 
government management of the economy in a country 
where there are 13 million sheep, and 12.5 livestock 
animals for every one of Mongolia’s 2.1 million people. 
Some shortages resulted from corruption, inadequate 
distribution facilities, private hoarding, and poor trans- 
port (only three percent of the country’s roads are 
paved, and rail and air facilities are poor). Inadequate 
food and medical supplies have led to a crisis in health 
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care, with the infant mortality rate and child malnutri- 
tion running high. 

Lack of funds has hampered government efforts to 
cope with the economic crisis."Last spring the govern- 
ment began to privatize state-owned assets and enter- 
prises, issuing “small vouchers” for the purchase of 
tangible goods and “big vouchers” for the purchase of 
shares in large enterprises, the shares becoming the 
foundation for the creation of a stock exchange. The 
state controls the military, transportation, energy, 
banking, telecommunications, and medical care, though 
privatization is to be pursued in these areas as well (for 
example, a new oil company has replaced a govern- 
ment ministry in exploring for oil on the fringes of the 
Gobi Desert). Yet both the MPRP and advocates of a 
market economy have been accused of corruption and 
mismanagement in these new economic initiatives, 


` while reformist directors of the State Bank and the 


Bank of Trade and Development inexplicably lost or 
mislaid $82 million of the state’s scarce currency 
reserves. 

In rural areas, the government’s attempts to pro- 
mote privatization and abolish pastoral communes 
(negdel) have met with resistance. Some herders want 
to retain their communes because they believe the 
economic reforms favor urban residents. They are also 
eager for government clarification on rights to pasture- 
land, as well as on taxation, pensions, and medical care 
under the new system. The vagueness of the govern- 
ment’s pronouncements so far has deterred many 
herders from abandoning the communes. 

Economic troubles and the rise in criminal activity— 
including smuggling across the borders into China and 
Russia—have compelled the Mongols to seek assis- 
tance from the outside world. The United States and 
Japan have responded with humanitarian and eco- 
nomic assistance, but they insist that further aid and 
commerce is dependent on continuing reforms in the 
country. The International Monetary Fund has also set 
conditions for its assistance, demanding that Mongolia 
increase its rate of saving, reduce the budget deficit, 
and improve the climate for entrepreneurs. 

Even if Mongolia met the stipulations of Western 
nations and Japan, commerce with and aid from these 
countries are problematic, since all goods must cross 
through either China or Russia. Facing its own press- 
ing problems, Russia is no threat to Mongolia, but 
China offers a real challenge to Mongolian economic 
independence. Fearful of a renewal of the Chinese 
encroachment and exploitation of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the Mongols are eager to erect 
barriers to Chinese trade and investment. Because 
China is closer geographically, has had a longer 
telationship with Mongolia, and requires Mongolian 
timber, animals and animal products, and minerals 
while possessing in abundance such necessities for 
Mongolia as grain, light manufactured goods, and 
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industrial equipment, it enjoys advantages over other 
commercial partners. However, the threat of Chinese 
control of large enterprises and domination of the 
newly founded stock exchange is clearly worrisome to 
Mongolians. 


CHINGGIS KHAN AND NATIONALISM 

The Mongols’ political and economic difficulties 
have not impeded a dramatic affirmation of their ethnic 
identity. The Soviet-dominated era of their history 
witnessed a subversion, ifnot a shattering, of links with 
their heritage. Mongols were forbidden from glorifying 
or even taking too much note of the thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century Mongol khanates in China, Russia, 
and Persia. Their greatest national heroes—Chinggis 
Khan, Khubilai Khan, and others—were condemned as 
feudal oppressors who retarded the development of 
Eurasia. Soviet-inspired propaganda portrayed the Mon- 
gols’ major religion, Lama Buddhism, and its principal 
leaders, the Living Buddhas (or Jebtsundamba Khutugh- 
tus), as decadent and exploitative. 

Since 1989 Mongol nationalists and reformers have 
challenged all these shibboleths, the rehabilitation of 
Chinggis Khan in particular symbolizing this ethnic 
resurgence. Books and articles now portray Chinggis as 
a brilliant general, a caring founder of the Mongol state, 
and an advocate and embodiment of Mongol national- 
ism. His career and exploits have been celebrated in 
films, ballets, rock ballads, and scholarly works. He 
has become a cultural icon, and even an object of 
worship. On a more mundane level, a vodka and a 
hotel have been named for him, and in the future, other 
products and geographic sites will surely be named or 
renamed in his honor. 

The last three years have also witnessed a revival of 
interest in other aspects of the Mongol legacy. Mongol 
schools now teach the ancient Uyghur script for the 
Mongol language; practitioners and teachers of the old 
style of wrestling and dancing have been lionized; city 
streets have been renamed, substituting the names of 
Mongol heroes and heroines for names with Marxist 
overtones; and reformers and modemizers see the 
wearing of the Mongol national dress, the del, as a 
symbol of liberalism and nationalism. 

Ethnic reaffirmation may also be observed in the 
renewed interest in the native religions, which during 
the 1930s suffered the destruction of more than 700 
Buddhist monasteries, the execution of many lamas, 
and the loss of invaluable Tibetan and Sanskrit reli- 
gious writings. The recent curtailment of anticlerical 
propaganda has led to an outpouring of religious 
expression. The faithful crowd into the numerous 
restored and rebuilt temples. The Gandan monastery, 
which remained open even at the height of ‘the 
Communist persecution of Buddhism, is experiencing 
a renaissance, with young men joining and more 
worshipers attending ceremonies. The Living Buddhas 


have been rehabilitated, and a Buddhist political party 
has been organized. Since the training of monks 
requires considerable time, many years will elapse 
before the monasteries are completely rejuvenated, but 
the prospects for Lama Buddhism seem bright. Shaman- 
ism, the ancestral religion of the Mongols, has also 
benefited from the reduction of antireligious propa- 
ganda. Obos—arrangements of sacred rocks on hills or 
at significant crossroads that are designed to propitiate 
the earth spirits—have sprouted near Mongolia’s ma- 
jor scenic and historic sites. 


LIVING BETWEEN RUSSIA AND CHINA 

The changes in Mongolia naturally have affected, 
and have in turn been influenced by, neighboring 
China and Russia. The decades of Soviet domination 
created among the Mongols a decidedly negative image 
of Russians. Yet the Mongols not only need Russian 
assistance in the future but would like Russian support 
against possible Chinese encroachment. Though Rus- 
sian aid and the transport of supplies have been 
disrupted because of the events in the former Soviet 
Union, the Mongols are certainly not severing relations 
with their former patrons. Sentiment for the 500,000 
Mongols living in what was the Soviet Union and 
concerns among the Kazakh minority in Mongolia 
ensure Mongolia’s involvement with its northern neigh- 
bors. The Mongolian Kazakhs, a Muslim Turkic group 
that comprises about 5 percent of the population, 
speak the same language and share the cultural traits 
and heritage of the people of the former Soviet republic 
of Kazakhstan. The Mongol government needs to 
maintain good relations with Kazakhstan both to avert 
discontent among its own Kazakhs and to gain permis- 
sion for the migration of Kazakhs to their original 
homeland if they choose to go. 

China’s involvement with Mongolia initially focuses 
on concerns about Inner Mongolia. Chinese govern- 
ments did not totally abandon control of Inner Mongo- 
lia even after the fall of the imperial system in 1911, 
and in 1947 the Chinese Communists followed tradi- 
tion in establishing the Inner Mongolian Autonomous 
Region as part of China. Though proclaiming that they 
would protect Mongol language, culture, and heritage, 
they encouraged Chinese migration into the region; the 
Chinese in Inner Mongolia now outnumber the 3.5 
million Mongols by a ratio of 5 to 1. Discrimination 
against the Mongols, which led to the execution of tens 
of thousands of them in the 1960s during the Cultural 
Revolution, provoked unrest in fall 1981, and again in 
May and June 1989 around the time of the Tiananmen 
demonstrations. The Communists’ policy of Siniciza- 
tion has met with resistance in Inner Mongolia, and the 
rate of Chinese-Mongol intermarriage has been rela- 
tively low. 

With the relaxation of regulations by Inner Mongolia 
and Mongolia since 1989, the flow of goods, people, 


and ideas has increased between them, generating 
Chinese Communist fears of “spiritual pollution” from 
Mongolia. The party attributes some of the recent 
unrest in Inner Mongolia to the introduction of subver- 
sive ideas from Mongolia. Concerned about an erup- 
tion of pan-Mongol nationalism that could call for a 
Mongol state composed of Inner Mongolia, Mongolia, 
and the former Soviet regions of Tannu Tuva and 
Buryat, the government has clamped down on any 
signs of separatism or dissent. 

But there are strains in the relations between the 
Mongols of these different regions. Some Mongols in 
Mongolia see their fellows in Inner Mongolia as highly 
Sinicized, having lost many of their Mongol characteris- 
tics, while some Mongols of the south regard those 
from the north as backward bumpkins who are also 
sharp and duplicitous peddlers and traders. Unity 
among these diverse groups of Mongols will not be as 
easy to achieve as the Chinese fear. 

Despite concerns about a pan-Mongol movement 
and its possible impact on Inner Mongolia, China is 
faced with remarkable opportunities in Mongolia. Here 
is an underdeveloped, resource-rich country right next 
to China whose economy requires assistance, invest- 
ment, consumer goods, and labor, all of which China 
can supply. Yet the Chinese have moved slowly, partly 
perhaps for fear of spiritual pollution from Mongol 
reformers and partly to keep Mongolia poorer than 
their own client region of Inner Mongolia. In August 
1991 Chinese President Yang Shangkun paid an official 
visit to Ulan Bator, offered about 10 percent of the 
economic aid pledged by the United States and Japan, 
and agreed to permit Mongolia to ship its exports 
through the port of Tianjin (at a stiff price); he also 
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promised an expansion of trade and air service between 
the two countries. The next month, however, the 
Mongols hosted a visit by the exiled Dalai Lama of 
Tibet—a revered figure in Mongolia’s Lama Bud- 
dhism—an action that certainly alienated the Chinese 
leadership. Despite this untoward incident, however, 
trade between the two countries continues to grow, 
and contacts between Inner Mongolia and Mongolia 
are increasing. 


CREATING THE NEW MONGOLIA 

If Mongolia is to modernize while retaining its 
autonomy, it needs to overcome or at least to cope with 
traditional patterns that have hampered the Mongols. 
Unity, and a legal, orderly process for transferring 
power are essential. A centralized government is re- 
quired to undertake the essential tasks of promoting a 
multiparty system under a constitution and a modified 
market economy while averting economic exploitation 
from without. A unifying ideology (perhaps a commit- 
ment to democracy) as a substitute for Lama Buddhism 
and Marxism is also needed. Finally, the Mongols will 
have to devise a means of securing foreign commerce 
and expertise without losing independence. 

These are daunting tasks, but the Mongols have 
succeeded in coping with similar challenges in the 
past. Their ability to survive as a distinct people with a 
distinct heritage, surrounded by far more populous 
states that pressured them to assimilate, is truly 
remarkable. Over the past several centuries they have 
resisted both Sinicization and Russification and emerged 
strengthened, which bodes well for their ability to deal 
with the present crisis. a 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Arms Proliferation 

(See also Intl, IAEA; France) 

April 3—The 27 member nations of the Nuclear Suppliers 
Group sign an agreement in Warsaw to restrict the transfer 
of materials that could be used for nuclear weapons; the 
organization was created in 1974 at the urging of the US 
after India conducted an atomic test. 


European Community (EC) 

(See also Intl, Yugoslav Crisis) 

April 6—The EC recognizes the former Yugoslav republic of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina but delays recognition of Macedonia 
at Greece’s request because the newly independent republic 
bears the name of a Greek province. 


Group of Seven (G7) 

April 1—In Washington, D.C., and in Bonn, US President 
George Bush and German Chancellor Helmut Kohl an- 
nounce a 1-year, $24-billion aid program by the leading in- 
dustrial countries to prevent economic collapse and support 
democracy in Russia. 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 

April 9—North Korea’s official news agency reports that parlia- 
ment today ratified a plan allowing the IAEA to inspect nu- 
clear installations; North Korea signed the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, which mandates the inspections, on 
December 12, 1985. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 

April 15—In Washington, D.C., the fund reports that Russia 
will require $24 billion in financial aid in 1992, and the 14 
other former Soviet republics $20 billion; the 15 new coun- 
tries will need $100 billion over 5 years. The IMF will pro- 
vide $25 billion to $30 billion and the World Bank will 
provide $12 billion to $15 billion to these nations over the 
next 4 years. l 

April 27—The IMF and the World Bank formally offer mem- 
bership to Russia and all but 1 of the other former Soviet 
republics; Azerbaijan is expected to receive an offer to join 
early next month. 


International Terrorism 

' April 5—In New York, 5 Iranian dissidents storm the Iranian 
mission to the UN, seizing 3 hostages and destroying prop- 
erty before surrendering to police; dissidents also attack 
Iran’s embassies or consulates in Ottawa and 8 western Eu- 
ropean countries; 8 people are reported injured. In Bonn, 
the Iranian exile group People’s Mujahideen says the attacks 
were in retaliation for Iran’s April 4 bombing of a base near 
Baghdad operated by the group’s military wing, the National 
Liberation Army. 


Middle East Peace Conference 

April 27—In Washington, D.C., a 5th round of talks begins 
between Israel and neighboring Arab countries; negotiations 
started in Madrid last October. 
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April 28—In Washington, D.C., Israeli Foreign Minister David 
Levy tells US Secretary of State James Baker 3d that Israel 
will not participate in 5 sets of talks on Middle East regional 
issues scheduled for next month if Palestinians from outside 
the Israeli-occupied territories attend; the US has suggested 
that such delegates be allowed so long as they do not hold 
membership in the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 


North Atlantic Cooperation Council (NACC) 
April 15—Georgia becomes the 35th member of the council; it 
is the last former Soviet republic to be admitted. 


Organization of American States (OAS) © 

April 13—Ata special session at OAS headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the group’s foreign ministers draft a resolution 
demanding that Peruvian President Alberto Fujimori recon- 
vene Peru's congress and restore its constitution and courts, 
which he suspended April 5. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 

April 8—PLO chairman Yasir Arafat is found alive and appar- 
ently with only minor injuries in the southern Libyan desert 
15 hours after the private airplane in which he was a passen- 
ger crash-landed; 3 of the 12 others who were on board the 
plane were killed. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Afghanistan; Cambodia; Libya) 

April 3—The Security Council votes unanimously to condemn 
the April 1 killing of several Palestinians in the town of Rafa 
in the Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip by Israeli security forces. 

April 10—In a letter to the UN, Iraq says UN surveillance air- 
craft searching for concealed nuclear sites may be mistaken 
for Iranian military jets and shot down; the announcement is 
made after an April 5 Iranian air raid on an Iranian guerrilla 
base in Iraq. 

April 14—The UN suspends its food-aid program in southern 
Sudan, which regularly feeds 1.5 million starving people, 
because a new government offensive against rebels in the 
region has endangered UN personnel. 

April 15—Acting on a resolution approved March 31, the Secu- 
rity Council orders air links with Libya severed and arms 
sales to the country suspended, and mandates the reduction 
of Libyan diplomatic missions worldwide; the resolution 
ordered Libya to hand over to US or British authorities 2 
Libyans wanted in connection with the bombing of a com- 
mercial airliner in 1988 and 4 other Libyans to French au- 
thorities for a similar attack in 1989. 

April 16—A commission set up under the April 1991 resolu- 
tion that formally ended the Persian Gulf war announces its 
redrawing of the Iraq-Kuwait border to conform to a dis- 
puted 1963 boundary; near Safwan, Iraq, in the Rumaila 
oilfield, the border will be moved 570 yards farther north 
into Iraq. 

April 24—The Security Council votes to send 50 military ob- 
servers to monitor a 6-week-old cease-fire in the civil war in 
Somalia; this will bring to 12 the number of UN peacekeep- 
ing operations worldwide. 


Yugoslav Crisis 

(See also Greece; US) 

April 3—Serb guerrillas from Bosnia and Herzegovina, sup- 
ported by Yugoslav army troops, attack Muslim Slavs and 

Croats in the Bosnian towns of Kupres and Bosanski Brod. 
In Croatia at least 17 people are reported killed after Ser- 
bian bombardment of the eastern town of Osijek. 

April 5—After the Bosnian government refuses to rescind a 
call-up of the national guard, Serb guerrillas shell the Bos- 
nian capital of Sarajevo. At least 4 people are reported killed 
by gunfire. 

April 6—Serbian gunners bombard the Muslim section of Sara- 
jevo from the hills overlooking the city; at least 11 people 

‘have been killed and 100 wounded in the past week of fight- 
ing in the city. 

April 7—The Serbian-led Yugoslav army conducts air strikes 
against the predominantly Croat-populated towns of Siroki 
Brijeg and Citluk in Bosnia, reportedly in retaliation for an 

overnight assault by Croat militiamen on Serbian troops at 
Mostar Airport; at least 13 people are killed. 

April 11—Fighting continues throughout Bosnia as Bosnian 
militia battle Yugoslav army units and Serb guerrillas; inter- 
national relief agencies deliver food, medicine, and blankets 
to the estimated 140,000 refugees in the country, most of 
them displaced from Croatia. 

April 12—Representatives of Bosnia’s three main ethnic 
groups—Serbs, Croats, and Muslim Slavs—sign an EC- 
sponsored cease-fire. 

April 14—Yugoslav army troops and Serbian guerrillas violate 
the April 12 cease-fire agreement and overrun Muslim Slav 
regions in Bosnia; this is the first large-scale attack by Yugo- 
slav army units based outside of Bosnia. 

April 17—Serb guerrillas and Yugoslav army troops capture the 
Bosnian town of Bosanski Samac and close the remaining 
bridge over the Sava River to Croatia; they also bombard 
Muslim Slav neighborhoods of Sarajevo with artillery fire. 

April 18—US Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Ralph 
Johnson arrives in Sarajevo along with two C-141 cargo 
planes loaded with relief supplies; he meets with Bosnian - 
President Alija Izetbegovic to discuss establishing full diplo- 
matic relations with the US. 

April 21—Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic issues a state- 
ment denying Serbia has territorial ambitions in Bosnia. 

April 22—In a radio broadcast, a Serb guerrilla leader, Radovan 
Karadzic, claims he does not want to unify Serb-dominated 
areas of Bosnia with Serbia, but to create a separate state. 

April 23—Serb, Croat, and Muslim Slav leaders sign another 
EC-backed cease-fire agreement. 

April 27—Serbia and Montenegro announce the establishment 
of a new Yugoslavia composed of the two republics. 


. AFGHANISTAN 


April 4—UN special envoy Benon Sevan meets with Afghan 
guerrilla representatives in Peshawar, Pakistan, in an effort to 
negotiate an end to the civil war. 

April 11—The government agrees to accept a UN plan for a 
neutral 15-member council that will act as an interim gov- 
emment; leaders of at least two rebel factions have rejected 
the plan. 

April 14—Rebels take control of the provincial capital of 
Charikar; Jabal-us-Siraj, a small military town; and a govern- 
ment air base 30 miles north of Kabul. 

April 15—Rebel forces from northern and southern Afghani- 
stan begin to converge on Kabul. 

April 16—President Najibullah flees and is reportedly in hid- 
ing. Several rebel groups claim control of Kabul; Foreign 
Minister Abdul Wakil announces that power has been trans- 
ferred to four vice presidents and the executive committee of 
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the ruling Watan party but that the government will be 
handed over to a UN-supported interim administration 
within a few days. Sevan meets with Watan leaders and 
Wakil to discuss implementation of the UN plan. 

April 17—In Charikar, Wakil meets with Ahmad Shah Ma- 
soud, commander of the Jamiat-i-Islami rebels; the funda- 
mentalist Hezb-i-Islami rebel group claims to have captured 
the western provincial capital of Herat. 

April 18—Hezb-i-Islami leader Gulbuddin Hekmatyar pro- 
poses a 38-member council to rule the country; the council 
would include commanders from 6 of the 10 guerrilla 
groups in the country; Masoud is excluded. Masoud’s forces 
surround Kabul, reportedly to protect the capital from rival 
rebel groups. 

April 19—Masoud says in a radio broadcast that he will accept 
whatever interim government is created by the rebel leaders, 
but demands the complete dissolution of Najibullah’s gov- 
ernment and the ruling Watan party. 

Three rebel groups claim to have captured Herat. 

April 20—Sevan asks the rebels not to enter Kabul until an 
interim government has been agreed on; Watan party offi- 
cials say they are willing to transfer power to the guerrillas 
but not to a new government dominated by Hezb-i-Islami. 

April 21—At the request of rebel commander council leader 
General Abdul Rashid Doestam, Sevan meets with 100 rebel 
commanders, asking them to come up with a plan satisfac- 
tory to all parties; acting President Abdul Rahim Hatef an- 
nounces that he will hand over power to the rebels, but not 
to a single faction. 

April 24—Rebel leaders and government representatives an- 
nounce that rebels have taken over all but the center of Kab- 
ul; Jalalabad, the last provincial capital to fall, is occupied by 
a coalition of rebels and army defectors; 6 of the 10 rebel 
leaders in Peshawar announce the formation of a 50-member 
interim government; Hekmatyar denounces the plan. 

April 25—Nine guerrilla leaders in Peshawar issue a statement 
that says Masoud is in command of the capital until mem- 
bers of the interim government arrive. 

April 26—Hezb-i-Islami and Jamiat-i-Islami forces clash in 
Kabul for control of the capital; the Red Cross says 6 people, 
some of them civilians, have died in the fighting, and as 
many as 60 have been wounded. 

April 27—Forces loyal to Hekmatyar are driven from strategic 
areas in Kabul by a coalition of guerrillas and army defectors 
led by Masoud; hundreds of Hekmatyar’s fighters are taken 
prisoner; members of the provisional government leave Pe- 
shawar for Jalalabad. 

April 28—In Kabul, Islamic scholar Sibgatullah Mojadedi, who 
has been chosen to head the new interim government, an- 
nounces the creation of an Islamic nation and a general am- 
nesty for all Afghans except for Najibullah. Hezb-i-Islami 
rebels fire rockets into central Kabul and at the airport; fight- 
ing continues as coalition forces under Masoud attempt to 
oust rebels led by Hekmatyar from the city. 

In a ceremony at the Foreign Ministry in Kabul, outgoing 
Prime Minister Fazal Haq Khaliquiar formally transfers 
power to the interim government headed by Mojadedi. 


ALBANIA 

April 3—President Ramiz Alia resigns. 

April 4—The Democratic party, which holds 92 of the 140 
parliamentary seats, nominates Sali Berisha for the presi- 
dency and Alexander Meksi for prime minister. 

April 9—Berisha is elected president by parliament in a 96-35 
vote; he will be the 1st non-Communist to-rule the country 
since World War II. 
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ARGENTINA 

April 7—In Santo Domingo, the Dominican Republic, govern- 
ment officials and foreign bank lenders, including Citicorp, 
agree on a plan that will forgive about $8 billion of Argenti- 
na’s $23-billion debt; the country agrees to pay off past-due 
interest and begin repayment of its remaining debt. 


BANGLADESH 
(See Myanmar) 


CAMBODIA 

April 20—UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali pre- 
sides over a ceremony in Phnom Penh at which the leaders 
of the 4 factions with seats on the National Council sign 
sections of the International Bill of Human Rights; the Kh- 
mer Rouge, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, and the leaders of 
the 2 other factions pledge to respect civil, political, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights. 


CHINA 

(See also US) 

April 6—Communist party General Secretary Jiang Zemin ar- 
rives in Tokyo to press for aid and technology from Japan; 
Zemin is the first top Chinese official to visit Japan since the 
1989 Tiananmen Square massacre. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT 


STATES (CIS) 

(See also Intl, Group of Seven, IMF) 

April 1—Russian President Boris Yeltsin issues a decree remov- 
ing from the CIS’s jurisdiction and placing under Russia’s a 
former Soviet army unit stationed in Moldova, where a state 
of emergency has been in effect since March 28. Ten people 
are killed in clashes between Moldovan police and separat- 
ists in Bendery, a town in the Trans-Dniester region which is 
populated mostly by ethnic Russians. 

In Grozhny, a town in the Chechen-Ingushetia autono- 
mous region, 1,000 people rally in support of Chechen inde- 
pendence from Russia. Yesterday a coup by opposition 
forces failed to oust Chechen-Ingushetia’s president, 
Dzhokhar Dudayev, but left 5 people dead before a state of 
emergency was imposed. 

April 2—Yeltsin relieves his chief economic adviser, First Dep- 
uty Prime Minister Yegor Gaidar, of his post as finance min- 
ister; Gaidar will remain deputy prime minister. Vasily 
Barchuk, the Ist deputy finance minister, succeeds Gaidar. 

April 6—The Russian Congress of People’s Deputies opens its 
first session since the creation of the CIS last December. 

The editor in chief of the former Communist party news- 
paper Pravda announces that it will resume publication to- 
morrow; the paper shut down for financial reasons on 
March 14. 

April 7—Yeltsin issues a decree restoring the Black Sea Fleet to 
Russian jurisdiction after Ukrainian President Leonid Krav- 
chuk’s assertion yesterday that Ukraine has authority over all 
military forces on its territory, including fleet ships based in 
the Crimean port of Sevastopol. 

April 9—Yeltsin and Kravchuk agree to create a commission to 
determine how the Black Sea Fleet will be redistributed. 

April 11—The Itar-Tass news agency reports that about 100 
people have been killed in an assault by Azeri forces on the 
village of Maraga in the Armenian enclave of Nagomo-Kara- 
bakh in Azerbaijan; Stepanakert, the enclave’s capital, is re- 
portedly hit by as many as 60 Azeri artillery shells. 

The Congress of People’s Deputies passes a resolution 
requiring Yeltsin, who is also prime minister, to give up the 


post within 3 months and nominate a new prime minister 
who would be installed after approval by parliament. 

Russia, Ukraine, Kazakhstan, and Belarus fail to agree on 
how to comply with the terms of the Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tion Treaty (START) that was signed by Soviet President 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev and US President George Bush in Au- 
gust 1991; the treaty calls for a 30% reduction in long-range 
missiles by all sides. 

April 13—Yeltsin’s cabinet submits its resignation; cabinet 
members say they took this action because Congress has not 
agreed to continue the economic reform program. 

April 14—Artur Mkrtchyan, speaker of the parliament of 
Nagorno-Karabakh, is assassinated by gunmen in Step- 
anakert; no one takes responsibility for the killing. 

Itar-Tass reports that Armenian forces fired artillery into 
Azerbaijani villages in the Kazakh and Tauz districts of 
Nagorno-Karabakh; it also reports that several villages have 
been bumed and that over 100 people have been killed in 
the past 3 days of fighting. 

Ukrainian Foreign Minister Anatoly Zlenko announces 
that the transfer of short-range nuclear weapons to Russia 
will resume; Ukraine had halted the shipments earlier this 
month after saying Russia was not abiding by an agreement 
to destroy them. 

April 15—Yeltsin’s cabinet officially withdraws its collective 
resignation after the Congress approves a resolution that 
calls for coordination of economic policy between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches and extends the life of Yeltsin’s 
government until December 1. 

April 30—The parliament of Tajikistan authorizes direct rule 
by President Rakhman Nabiyev for 6 months and suspends 
civil liberties as well as its own activities; the parliament's 
actions follow 2 days of demonstrations in the capital of 
Dushan by thousands of protesters calling for democratic 
reforms and greater recognition of Islamic culture 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(See Vatican) 


FRANCE 

April 2—President Frangois Mitterrand dismisses Prime Minis- 
ter Edith Cresson and names Pierre Bérégovoy to replace 
her. The new prime minister later announces a 26-member 
cabinet that retains Roland Dumas as foreign minister and 
Pierre Joxe as defense minister. 

April 8—Bérégovoy announces that France will halt nuclear 
weapons testing in the South Pacific Ocean for this year and 
possibly through 1993 if other nations also agree to suspend 
testing. 


GEORGIA 
(See Intl, NACC) 


GERMANY 

(See also Group of Seven) 

April 5—In local elections held today, right-wing parties win 
about 11% of the vote in Baden-Wiirtemburg and 6% in 
Scheleswig-Holstein—the best showing for extreme right 
parties in 40 years. 

April 27—Hans Dietrich Genscher, who has been foreign min- 
ister for 18 years, announces his resignation; Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl names Housing Minister Irmgard Schwaetzer 
as his replacement; Genscher’s resignation will take effect 
May 7. 


GREECE 
(See also Intl, EC) 


April 13—Prime Minister Constantine Mitsotakis fires Foreign 
Minister Antonis Samaras, allegedly because of Samaras’s 
insistence that the breakaway Yugoslav republic of Mace- 
donia change its name before requesting recognition from 
the EC; Macedonia is also the name of Greece’s northern- 
most province. 


IRAN 

(See also Intl, International Terrorism, UN) 

April 5—Government jets bomb a rebel base in Iraq in retalia- 
tion for an April 4 rebel raid on 2 Kurdish settlements in 
Iran that reportedly killed several people. Iraqi and rebel 
soldiers of the People’s Mujahideen claim to have downed 
one Iranian F-4 Phantom jet. 

April 15—Al Watan, a Kuwaiti daily newspaper, reports Iran is 
expelling Arab residents of Abu Musa, a Persian Gulf island 
jointly administered by Iran and the United Arab Emirates, 
and is seizing property that belongs to the Emirates. 


IRAQ 
(See Intl, UN; Iran; US) 


ISRAEL 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference, UN; US) 

April 2—Unrest spreads throughout the Israeli-occupied Gaza 
Strip in reaction to the deaths yesterday of 4 Palestinians in a 
clash with Israeli paramilitary forces; at least 1 Palestinian is 
killed today and 29 others are injured. . 

April 20—Government officials announce they will reopen the 
occupied West Bank’s Bir Zeit University, which the army 
closed after the beginning of the intifadah. 


ITALY 

April 6—Results of parliamentary elections held April 4 and 5 
show that the ruling coalition of Liberals, Christian Demo- 
crats, Social Democrats, and Socialists has won a total of 
48.8% of the vote; the remaining 51% goes to a variety of 
factions, including hard-line left- and right-wing parties; 
Alessandra Mussolini, a member of the neo-fascist Italian 
Social Movement and granddaughter of the late dictator Be- 
nito Mussolini, is elected to the Chamber of Deputies. 

April 24—Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti resigns. 

April 25—In a surprise move, President Francesco Cossiga 
announces his resignation, to take effect April 28, 2 months 
before his 7-year term was to expire; Giovanni Spadolini, the 
speaker of the Senate and an opposition Republican party 
member, will become acting president. 


JAPAN 

(See also China; Peru) 

April 2—The Nikkei stock index plummets by 1,060 points, 
closing at 18,286; this is a 53% decline from 1989’s all-time 
high. 

April 9—The Nikkei continues to fall, reaching a low of 
16,598. 


KOREA, NORTH 
(See Intl, IAEA) 


KUWAIT 
(See Intl, UN) 


LIBYA 

(See also Intl, UN) 

April 2—In Tripoli, demonstrators attack the embassies of 
countries supporting a UN air and arms embargo against 
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Libya that is to begin April 15; the UN has threatened fur- 
ther economic sanctions because Libya has refused to com- 
ply with UN demands that it extradite 6 men suspected in 
the bombing of 2 airliners in 1988 and 1989. 


MEXICO 


April 22—A sewer explosion in Guadalajara caused by the 
dumping of liquid hexane by 1 or more companies kills at 
least 189 people and injures 1,470. 


MYANMAR 

April 26—The military government frees 19 political prisoners; 
they include U Nu, the last democratically elected prime 
minister. 

April 28—The government signs an agreement with Bang- 
ladesh to accept the return of many of the 200,000 Burmese 
Muslims who have fled to Bangladesh since early last year. 

Operations to eradicate the Karen rebels will be sus- 
pended, the government announces; it also says it will at- 
tempt to begin negotiations on a peace settlement to end the 
insurgency, which began more than 40 years ago. 


NEPAL 


April 6—Police kill 5 people and wound approximately 50 
when they clash with mobs protesting price increases and 
government corruption. 


NIGERIA 

April 9—President Ibrahim Babangida welcomes South African 
President F. W. de Klerk; this is the 1st visit to the country 
by a South African leader. 

April 10—Babangida tells de Klerk he will not normalize diplo- 
matic relations with South Africa until it forms a multiracial 
transitional government. 


PANAMA 
(See US) 


PERU 

(See also Intl, OAS; US) 

April 5—Backed by the military, President Alberto Fujimori 
suspends the constitution and the courts, closes parliament, 
arrests politicians, and imposes censorship; he says his ac- 
tions are necessary to fight corruption in the government 
and judiciary. 

April 7—Fujimori orders the arrest of more politicians and 
labor leaders, sends troops to prisons holding suspected 
terrorists that are controlled by Maoist Sendero Luminoso 
(“Shining Path”) rebels, and forbids lawmakers from leaving 
the country; he also signs sweeping decrees to legalize his 
Government of National Reconstruction, made up predomi- 
nantly of members of his cabinet. Fujimori also orders the 
withdrawal of military and police forces from newspaper, 
radio, and television offices and promises plebiscites in the 
near future. 

April 8—A poll by the Peruvian Company for the Investigation 
of Markets finds that at least 75% of the people in metropoli- 
tan Lima agree with Fujimori’s decision to dissolve parlia- 
ment; 19.2% disagree. 

A bomb believed to have been planted by Shining Path 
rebels kills 3 people and wounds 22 in a police station on 
the outskirts of Lima. 

April 13—Four people die and at least 20 are wounded in a car 
bomb explosion in Callao, a Lima suburb; this is at least the 
10th Shining Path attack since Fujimori’s coup. 
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The last of the lawmakers and journalists who had been 
arrested by Fujimori’s decree immediately after the takeover 
are released. 

April 15—The government announces that it has issued war- 
rants for the arrest of former President Alan Garcia and other 
leaders of his Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana 
(APRA) party, reportedly because García and the others were 
responsible for weapons found during an April 5 raid on 
APRA headquarters. 

April 22—In Tokyo, the Japanese Foreign Ministry announces 
Japan will not withhold $126 million in development aid 
promised in March; the US has suspended approximately 
$1.3 billion in various forms of aid to Peru. 


ROMANIA 

April 25—Returning after 45 years in exile in Switzerland, King 
Michael and Queen Anne celebrate Romanian Orthodox 
Easter in the city of Suceava. 


SIERRA LEONE 

April 30—President Joseph Momoh is overthrown in a military 
coup and rebel soldiers announce the establishment of a 
National Provisional Defense Council; a council member, 
Lieutenant Colonel Yahya Kanu, says the council is fully in 
favor of reestablishing democratic, multiparty rule. 


SOMALIA 
(See Intl, UN) 


SOUTH AFRICA 

(See also Nigeria) 

April 1—At least 5 people are killed and 38 others injured after 
fighting breaks out between migrants living in workers hos- 
tels in Alexandra and residents of the surrounding town; 
most of the migrants are Zulu supporters of the Inkatha 
Freedom party; the residents are supporters of the African 
National Congress (ANC). 

April 3—At least 20 people are killed and 23 others injured 
when an armed gang attacks a squatter’s camp in Katlehong, 
a township east of Johannesburg. Most of the attackers re- 
portedly back the ANC, while the victims supported 
Inkatha. 

April 13—ANC president Nelson Mandela announces he and 
his wife, Winnie, have agreed to separate after 33 years of 
marriage. 

April 19—President F. W. de Klerk, Mandela, and Inkatha 
president Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi, addressing a crowd 
of hundreds of thousands during an Easter celebration, call 
for an end to violence in the black townships. 

April 23—De Klerk proposes that an executive council elected 
by all citizens replace the presidency; his proposal calls for a 
rotating presidency made up of several representatives of the 
country’s 19 main political parties. 

April 25—-Mandela and Buthelezi reject de Klerk’s April 23 
plan. 

April 30—Police captain Brian Mitchell is sentenced to death 
by hanging for his involvement in the killing of 11 villagers 
and the wounding of 8 others in the 1988 “Trust Feed” 
massacre in Natal province; 4 black auxiliary officers under 
his command are sentenced to 15 years in prison each. 


SPAIN 

April 11—As many as 325,000 people demonstrate in cities 
throughout the counuy for increased government aid for 
farmers. 


SRI LANKA 

April 10—At least 35 civilians are killed in 2 bomb attacks and 
20 soldiers are killed in 2 ambushes; all 4 attacks in various 
parts of the country are believed to be the work of Tamil 
rebels. 


SUDAN 
(See Intl, UN) 


SYRIA 

April 27—The US State Department announces that Syria has 
informed the US that it is removing travel restrictions on the 
4,500 Jews who live in Syria. 


TAIWAN 

April 29—The US-based McDonald’s fast-food restaurant chain 
closes its 57 franchises in the country after 2 bombing at- 
tacks at McDonald’s restaurants this week leave 1 person 
dead and several others wounded. 


THAILAND 


April 7—General Suchinda Kraprayoon becomes prime minis- 
ter 2 days after being named by the 5 pro-military political 
parties that garnered the most votes in last month’s parlia- 
mentary election; Suchinda led a coup in 1991 that over- 
threw the country’s last democratically elected government. 

The opposition’s choice for the post, Narong Wongwan, 
reportedly withdrew his name from consideration after the 
US State Department disclosed that it had evidence linking 
him to drug trafficking. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES (UAE) 
(See Iran) 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 

Great Britain i 

April 10—Results from yesterday’s parliamentary elections give 
the Conservative party its 4th straight victory over the oppo- 
sition Labour party; Conservatives gain 41.9% of the vote, 
Labour 34.2%, the Liberal Democrats 17.9%, and smaller 
regional parties a total of 6.1%. 

A car bomb explosion in London’s financial district kills 3 
people and.wounds 91; the Irish Republican Army (IRA) 
takes responsibility. 

April 11—A bomb explodes in the early morning in northwest 
London, injuring no one but damaging a significant amount 
of property; the IRA says it is responsible. 

April 13—Neil Kinnock announces that he will resign as leader 
of the Labour party. 

April 27—By a vote of 372 to 238, the House of Commons 
elects Labourite Betty Boothroyd as its first woman speaker. 


Hong Kong 
April 25—British Prime Minister John Major names Conserva- 
tive party head Christopher Patten governor of Hong Kong. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

(See also Intl, Group of Seven, Middle East Peace Conference, Yu- 
goslav Crisis; Peru; Thailand) 

April 2—The State Department says its investigation of charges 
that Israel transferred Patriot antiballistic missiles or technol- 
ogy to China uncovered no evidence of such transfers and is 
being closed. 

April 5—At least 500,000 demonstrators march from the 
White House to the Mall near the Capitol in Washington, 
D.C., in support of abortion rights. 


April 6—The administration of President George Bush con- 
demns yesterday’s imposition of military rule in Peru and 
suspends $45 million in new nonhumanitarian aid to the 
country. 

April 7—Bush announces US recognition of the former Yugo- 
slav republics of Bosnia and Herzegovina, ‘Croatia, and Slove- 
nia; he also announces the lifting of trade sanctions against 
the three newly recognized states and Macedonia, which has 
also declared its independence; sanctions were invoked 
against Yugoslavia last December. 

April 9—After a 7-month trial in US district court in Miami, a 
jury convicts General Manuel Noriega, the former leader of 
Panama, on 8 counts of narcotics trafficking, money laun- 
dering, and racketeering, and acquits him of 2 cocaine traf- 
ficking charges; Noriega is the 1st foreign head of state to be 
convicted by an American jury on criminal charges. 

April 23—A House Armed Services Committee study of last 
year’s Persian Gulf war, released today, estimates that 9,000 
Iraqi troops were killed in the air war, 17,000 were injured, 
and 153,000 deserted before the beginning of the ground 
offensive in Kuwait and southern Iraq on February 24; the 
Defense Department had not previously released any formal 
estimates on Iraqi casualties. 

April 27—The US suspends drug surveillance flights over Peru 
3 days after 2 Peruvian air force fighters fired on an unarmed 
US military transport plane 80 miles off Peru’s Pacific coast; 
a US airman was lost and is presumed dead. 

April 29—The US authorizes commercial sales of food and 
other necessities to Vienam, relaxing an embargo imposed 
on North Viemam in 1964 and extended to the south in 
1975. 

The Energy Department announces that it will stop pro- 
ducing highly enriched uranium for nuclear arms; no nu- 
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clear warheads have been manufactured in the US since 
1990. 

In south-central Los Angeles, violence breaks out after an 
all-white jury in suburban Ventura County acquits 4 white 
city police officers on 10 counts in a March 1991 beating of 
a black motorist that was recorded by a witness on video- 
tape; the jury deadlocked on 1 count of use of excessive 
force against 1 of the officers. At 8:55 PM Mayor Tom Bradley 
declares a state of emergency after widespread random 
shootings and beatings of bystanders; vandalism, often di- 
rected against Korean American—owned stores; and looting. 

April 30—Authorities in Los Angeles report that 11 people 
have been killed, hundreds injured, and at least 378 arrested 
as rioting continues; more than 800 building fires have been 
reported. Bradley imposes a dusk-to-dawn curfew, and 
4,000 National Guard troops are deployed in the city. Vio- 
lence spreads to the affluent, mostly white areas of Beverly 
Hills and West Los Angeles. 


Vatican 

April 11— The New York Times reports that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church has revoked the status of approximately 300 
Czechoslovak priests ordained under Communist rule be- 
cause they are either married or are women. 


VIETNAM 
(See US) 


ZAIRE 
April 14—Talks open today among 1,818 delegates on the cre- 
ation of a transitional government until new elections are 


held. 


| 
MAY 1992 


INTERNATIONAL 

Arms Proliferation 

(See also CIS; US) 

May 19—In Washington, D.C., US President George Bush and 
President Nursultan Nazarbayev of Kazakhstan agree that the 
former Soviet republic will eliminate the 104 Soviet SS-18 
nuclear missiles on its territory by the year 2000; Nazarbayev 
also announces that his country will soon become a signa- 
tory to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

May 23—In Lisbon, representatives of the US and the 4 former 
Soviet republics that are now nuclear states sign an agree- 
ment that paves the way for ratification of the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Treaty (START); Belarus, Kazakhstan, and 
Ukraine agree to dismantle or transfer to Russia their strate- 
gic nuclear missiles; Belarus and Ukraine issue a letter to 
Bush requesting international oversight of the disarmament 
process. Under START, which was signed by the US and the 
Soviet Union in July 1991, the US must eliminate approxi- 
mately 3,000 of its 11,600 strategic missiles, while the Soviet 
Union was to reduce its stockpile of 10,222 to 6,500; the 
treaty now goes up before the legislatures of the 5 countries 
for ratification. 


European Community (EC) 

May 2—Members of the EC and the European Free Trade Area 
sign a treaty that will allow the free movement of labor, 
goods, services, and capital among their 19 states; the treaty, 
which will create a European Economic Area, will take effect 


January 1. 


May 11—EC foreign ministers agree to withdraw their coun- 
tries’ ambassadors from Yugoslavia because of Serbian in- 
volvement in the civil war in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

May 21—EC foreign ministers agree to slash agricultural subsi- 
dies to the community’s farmers; the subsidies accounted 
for about $46 billion of the EC’s 1991 $85-billion budget 
and have been a major trade irritant between the EC and the 
US. 


Human Rights 

(See also Intl, World Bank, OAS, Yugoslav Crisis; Kenya; US) 

May 20—Amnesty International issues a report detailing cases 
of torture and political arrests in Tibet by the Chinese gov- 
emment; Amnesty claims at least 200 prisoners are being 
held without trial in Tibet. 

May 30—Americas Watch announces that US Immigration and 
Naturalization Service agents along the US-Mexican border 
have been responsible for killing 11 people and crippling 10 
others since 1980; the human rights group asserts that 
agents have shot, tortured, raped, and beaten scores of Mexi- 
cans attempting to cross the border and have faced little or 
no punishment for their actions. 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 

May 4—North Korea submits to the agency a 100-page report 
that lists 4 nuclear reactors in the country. 

May 19—A group of American, British, French, and Russian 
nuclear weapons designers who had been convened at the 
IAEA’s request releases results of its study that finds Iraq 
was at least several years away from developing a nuclear 
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weapon before the 1991 Persian Gulf war; in late 1990, the 
Bush administration claimed Iraq was as close as 6 months 
away from developing one. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

(World Bank) 

May 13—The bank and other Western donor nations freeze 
development aid for Malawi in response to what the bank 
calls deteriorating human rights conditions in the county; 
emergency aid for the 900,000 Mozambican refugees in 
Malawi will not be affected. 


Middle East Peace Conference 

May 11—Five conferences on regional issues, which will not 
involve formal negotiations, open in 5 national capitals start- 
ing today. Syria and Lebanon boycott a session in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on arms and regional security, while a delegation 
of Palestinians arrives to protest its exclusion from the con- 
ference; invitations were extended only to states with formal 
military establishments. Israel, Syria, and Lebanon fail to 
appear at talks in Brussels on the Middle East’s economy; 
Israel cites its policy of refusing to negotiate with Palestin- 
ians who live outside the occupied territories. 


Organization of American States (OAS) 

May 17—On Paradise Island, the Bahamas, the OAS’s 37 for- 
eign ministers vote to prohibit port privileges for ships that 
trade with Haiti; to deny visas to supporters of the Septem- 
ber 1991 coup against Haitian President Jean-Bertrand Aris- 
tide; and to condemn human rights abuses by the Haitian 
government. 


United Nations (UN) ` 

May 13—Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali announces 
that peacekeeping troops will not be sent to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina because of the intensity of the conflict and the 
failure of the warring parties to maintain a truce. 

May 15—The 15 members of the Security Council unani- 
mously approve a resolution demanding an end to the fight- 
ing in Bosnia, the disarming of all Yugoslav army troops, and 
the reopening of the airport in the Bosnian capital of Sara- 
jevo to allow relief flights. 

May 16—The UN headquarters in Sarajevo is shut down and 
200 staffers are evacuated to Croatia; approximately 120 UN 
employees will remain in Sarajevo to facilitate food deliveries 
and continue cease-fire efforts. 

May 22—The General Assembly votes to extend full member- 
ship to Bosnia, Croatia, and Slovenia, bringing the number 
of UN members to 178. 

The office of the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
announces that it will stop sending convoys of relief supplies 
to Bosnia, citing 12 hijackings of UN trucks yesterday and 
concern for the safety of personnel. 

May 30—The Security Council votes, 13 to 0, to impose total 
economic sanctions against the newly formed rump state of 
Yugoslavia that is comprised of Serbia and Montenegro; the 
Council’s resolution calls for a cease-fire and an end to ag- 
gression in Bosnia; it also prohibits trade with the federa- 
tion, freezes Serbia’s and Montenegro’s foreign assets, and 
severs all air traffic links; China and Zimbabwe abstain from 
voting. 


West European Union (WEU) 

May 22—France and Germany approve the creation of a 
35,000-member army corps under their dual jurisdiction; 
the force, called the European Corps, will become opera- 
tional October 1, 1995. 


Yugoslav Crisis 

(See also Intl, EC, UN; US) 

May 2—The breakdown of EC-mediated peace talks in Lisbon 
leads to heavy fighting in the civil war in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina; in central Sarajevo, Serb guerrillas and primarily Ser- 
bian Yugoslav army troops battle Bosnian militias with 
tanks, rocket-propelled grenades, and automatic weapons. 
Bosnian President Alija Izetbegovic is arrested in Sarajevo by 
Yugoslav army officers. 

May 3—Izetbegovic is freed in a deal involving the release of 
180 Yugoslav army soldiers held by the Bosnian militia. 

May 5—The government of the rump Yugoslav state of Serbia 
and Montenegro says it will relinquish control of the 
100,000 Yugoslav army troops in Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
May 15. 

Serbs, Croats, and Muslim Slavs in Bosnia agree on an 
immediate cease-fire brokered by the UN. 

May 12—The UN High Commissioner for Refugees reports 
that there are approximately 1.2 million registered 
“displaced” people inside the former Yugoslavia; 577,000 
are from Croatia and 629,000 are from Bosnia. 

May 19—At a news conference in Washington, D.C., Haris 
Silajdzic, the foreign minister of Bosnia, says his country is 
being subjected to “ethnic cleansing” by Serb forces, with 
non-Serbs forcibly deported to refugee centers that he calls 
concentration camps. 

May 21—Serb gunmen release between 5,000 and 7,000 refu- 
gees detained May 19 as they were leaving Sarajevo, in retum 
for food deliveries to 3 besieged Yugoslav army barracks in 
the capital. 

May 24—In an election in the Kosovo region of Serbia termed 
illegal by the government in Belgrade, ethnic Albanians, who 
make up 90% of Kosovo’s population, vote overwhelmingly 
to secede from the rump Yugoslav state; Ibrahim Rugova, a 
lecturer on modern literature, is elected president of Kosovo. 

May 27—Despite a cease-fire that took effect this morning, a 
mortar attack on Sarajevo, probably by Serb guerrillas, kills 
16 civilians waiting to buy bread and wounds at least 70, 
some of them critically. 

May 28—Serb units shell Dubrovnik, Croatia, for the 1st time 
since a UN-mediated truce agreement for Croatia was signed 
in December. 

May 31—In Belgrade, the day after the UN imposes an eco- 
nomic embargo against Yugoslavia, tens of thousands of 
demonstrators call for Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic 
to resign. 

A UN-brokered cease-fire for Bosnia, effective tomorrow, 
is agreed to by the warring factions; an estimated 2,300 peo- 
ple have been killed and 7,700 wounded so far in the fight- 
ing in Bosnia. 


AFGHANISTAN 

May 5—The head of Afghanistan’s interim governing council, 
Sibgatullah Mojadedi, says he will remain in office 2 years 
instead of the 2 months stipulated in a pact agreed to last 
month by all the main rebel groups except for the hard-line 
Hezb-i-Islami. Forces loyal to Hezb-i-Islami leader Gulbud- 
din Hekmatyar bombard Kabul with rockets and grenades, 
killing-at least 40 people. Mojadedi has pledged to establish 
an Islamic government and to hold free elections. 

May 25—Hekmatyar and Defense Minister Ahmad Shah Ma- 
soud agree to end the fighting and to hold elections within 6 
months; they also call for the withdrawal from Kabul of mili- 
tia forces led by General Abdul Rashid Doestam, an army 
commander under former President Najibullah. 


ALGERIA 

May 4—A military court sentences to death 13 men who it says 
are members of the outlawed Islamic Salvation Front (FIS); 
the men were convicted of murdering 3 soldiers at an army 
post in Guémar in November; the FIS has denied involve- 
ment. 


AUSTRIA 

May 30—Final results from the May 24 presidential runoff 
election reported today in the Economist show that Thomas 
Klestil, chief of the diplomatic corps and a former ambassa- 
dor to the US, defeated Social Democratic candidate Rudolf 
Streicher, 57% to 43%. President Kurt Waldheim will step 
down from office in July. 


CANADA 


May 5—In a referendum, 54% of voters in the Northwest Terri- 
tories approve a split of the region; the 772,260-square-mile 
eastern portion, called Nunavit, will be administered by the 
Inuit people. 

May 27—In London, Olympia and York Developments Ltd. 
requests court bankruptcy protection for its multibillion- 
dollar Canary Wharf project in east London, the largest of- 
fice development in Europe. On May 14 the company filed 
for bankruptcy in Toronto for 29 Canadian subsidiaries. 


CHINA 

(See also Intl, Human Rights) 

May 21—The US State Department reports that China today 
conducted its largest underground nuclear test ever, setting 
off in Xinjiang province an explosion with a yield of about 1 
megaton. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT 


STATES (CIS) 

(See also Intl, Arms Proliferation; US) 

May 5—Russia announces that it will make the ruble fully con- 
vertible by August 1, at a single exchange rate pegged to the 
US dollar. 

May 6—CIS and Ukrainian military commanders confirm the 
completion of the transfer to Russia of all tactical nuclear 
arms that had been in Ukraine; this leaves Russia as the only 
CIS member with battlefield nuclear weapons. 

May 7—In Dushanbe, Tajikistan, Islamic and pro-democracy 
opposition forces announce the takeover of the parliament 
building, the airport, and the national radio station; Presi- 
dent Rakhman Nabiyev, a Communist, flees; as many as 60 
people have been killed in 3 days of fighting. 

Russian President Boris Yeltsin issues decrees establishing 
a Russian army, with himself as commander in chief; the 
force is expected to number between 1.2 million and 2.5 
million troops. The commander of CIS forces, Marshal Yevg- 
eny Shaposhnikov, says the CIS will retain control over the 
former Soviet Union’s strategic nuclear arms. 

May 8—Armenian irregulars capture Shusha, Azerbaijan, the 
last major remaining Azerbaijani-populated town in the Ar- 
menian enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh. 

May 10-—Security troops in Dushanbe fire on demonstrators 
outside the headquarters of the secret police, where Nabiyev 
fled May 7; at least 9 people are killed and 11 wounded. 

May 11—Nabiyev agrees to form a coalition government in 
which 8 of the 24 cabinet posts, including the foreign and 
defense ministries, will be held by opposition members. 

May 15—In Baku, Azerbaijan’s capital, nationalist supporters 
of the Popular Front coalition and renegade soldiers from 
the army take over the parliament building, the presidential 
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palace, and the state television; one nationalist is killed. Yes- 
terday parliament reinstated Ayaz Mutalibov, a Communist, 
as president; Mutalibov immediately canceled elections set 
for June and banned public gatherings. Mutalibov had re- 
signed in March over setbacks in Nagorno-Karabakh. 

Ata 1-day summit meeting in Tashkent, 6 CIS coun- 
tries—Armenia, Kazakhstan, Russia, Tajikistan, Turkmeni- 
stan, and Uzbekistan—sign a collective security pact. 

May 18—Yeltsin signs a parliamentary resolution that raises 
the prices of oil and natural gas in Russia more than 500%. 

The government of Kazakhstan and the US-based Chevron 
Corporation sign an agreement on a joint venture to develop 
the Tengiz and Korolev oilfields and to explore for oil over 
an additional 1,500-square-mile area of Kazakhstan; Chev- 
ron will invest $10 billion over 40 years and will receive 
about 20% of the oil revenue; the Tengiz field is ultimately 
expected to yield 700,000 barrels of oil daily. 

May 19—Azerbaijan’s parliament votes to dissolve itself and 
transfer power to a council dominated by the Popular Front. 

The news agency Tass reports that Armenian forces have 
captured the town of Lachin, Azerbaijan, in a bid to opena 
corridor from Armenia to Nagorno-Karabakh. 

May 21—The Crimean parliament votes to withdraw a declara- 
tion of independence that it approved May 6 and calls for a 
negotiated redivision of authority with Ukraine. Shortly after 
the Crimean legislators’ action, the Russian parliament, by a 
136-18 vote, approves a resolution declaring the 1954 So- 
viet grant of the Crimea to Ukraine unconstitutional and 
void. 

May 27—In an interview published today in Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, Yeltsin says he will not run for a 2d term in 1996, 
because the presidency has become too stressful. 


EGYPT 


May 5—In the village of Manshiet Nasser in southern Asyut 
province, Muslim militants involved in a local feud with 
Coptic Christians shoot and kill 14 Copts and wound 5. 


FRANCE 
(See Intl, WEU) 


GEORGIA 

May 20—Near Tskhinvali, the capital of South Ossetia, gun- 
men believed to be Georgian militants fire on a bus carrying 
Ossetian refugees, killing at least 31 people. A cease-fire was 
declared 10 days ago in the 2-year conflict between Georgia 
and South Ossetians who want to join North Ossetia, a re- 
gion in Russia. 


GERMANY 

(See also Intl, WEU) 

May 7—A strike by public-sector workers in western Germany 
that began April 25 and involved up to 270,000 absentees. 
daily ends; government negotiators and the 2.3-million- 
member Union of Public Services, which had sought a 9.5% 
increase, agree on a 5.4% wage hike. 

May 14—In balloting on the May 7 agreement, 55.9% of union 
members vote not to approve the accord; the union’s leaders 
may override the result. 


GHANA 


May 4—Final results from April 28 balloting show that 92.5% 
of voters approved a constitution that legalizes political par- 
ties and provides for a presidential system and a legislature; 
another provision protects members of the ruling junta from 
prosecution; elections are scheduled for November and De- 
cember. 
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HAITI 


(See also Intl, OAS; US) 
May 9—Prime Minister Jean-Jacques Honorat, General Raoul 


Cedras, the army commander, and parliamentary leaders 
announce that they will form a national unity government; 
both houses of parliament must approve the pact. 


INDIA 
(See US) 


IRAN 

May 30—Thousands of squatters in the city of Meshed riot to 
protest their eviction; encountering little police resistance, 
they burn down police stations, the courthouse, and the 
treasury; 2 people are killed and at least 300 are arrested. 


IRAQ 


(See Intl, IAEA) 
May 22——Results are published from the Kurds’ 1st democratic 


elections, held May 19 in northern Iraq in a protected zone 
set up with UN approval after last year’s Persian Gulf war; 
the new 100-member parliament is split between the 2 ma- 
jor parties, the Kurdistan Democratic party and the Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan; the parties’ respective leaders, Massoud 
Barzani and Jalal Talabani, will compete in a runoff election 
for president. Despite an Iraqi military presence, about 1 
million Kurds voted. 

May 24—The New York Times reports on an effort by the US, 
Saudi Arabia, Israel, and Iran to destabilize the Iraqi govern- 
ment by circulating large quantities of counterfeit dinar 
notes and dollars; the Iraqi government has instituted the 
death penalty for counterfeit-currency smuggling. 


ITALY 

May 25—In Rome, a parliamentary electoral college selects as 
president Oscar Luigi Scalfaro, a Christian Democrat who is 
speaker of the legislature’s lower house. 


KENYA 

May 22—The country’s 18 Roman Catholic bishops and the 
cardinal in Nairobi call for the governmment’s resignation, 
citing police brutality, corruption, and recent ethnic conflict 
in the Rift Valley; as many as 2,000 members of the Kikuyu, 
Luo, and other large ethnic groups have been killed there by 
what the clergymen call “trained warriors” who belong to 
President Daniel arap Moi’s minority ethnic group. 


KOREA, NORTH 


(See also Intl, IAEA; Korea, South) 
May 13—The government turns over the remains of 15 Ameri- 


can soldiers listed as missing in action since the Korean war 
to a UN honor guard; approximately 2,500 of the 8,000 UN 
troops still listed as MIAs are Americans. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

May 22—UN officials say that 3 North Korean soldiers were 
killed by South Korean troops after crossing into the demili- 
tarized zone between the 2 countries. 


LEBANON 


(See also US) 
May 6—Prime Minister Omar Karami and his cabinet resign 


after widespread riots over rising prices and a collapsing cur- 
rency; a 4-day general strike began yesterday. 

May 16—Former prime minister Rashid al-Solh, whom Presi- 
dent Elias Hrawi named to the position again on May 13, 


announces a 24-member cabinet that includes 15 ministers 
who served under Karami. 


MALAWI 

(See also Intl, World Bank) 

May 9—In Lilongwe, the capital, and in the city of Blantyre, 
mobs demand the resignation of President Hastings Kamuzu 
Banda, set fire to government-owned buildings, and loot 
shops; state radio reports several dozen deaths and hun- 
dreds of arrests in the country’s 1st significant antigovern- 
ment demonstrations since independence was achieved in 
1964. 


MEXICO 
(See Intl, Human Rights) 


NIGERIA 

May 13—In Lagos, at least 3 people are killed and hundreds 
injured in rioting over a gasoline shortage and other eco- 
nomic grievances; clashes with police are reported in several 
towns in the southern coastal region. 

May 17—Muslim-Christian rioting sparked by a land dispute 
in the town of Zangon Kataf in the predominantly Muslim 
north spreads to another town and the northern city of Ka- 
duna. Muslims make up about 50% and Christians about 
30% of the country’s population. 

May 20—The government bans all political, religious, and eth- 
nic organizations other than the 2 approved political parties. 

May 22—The New York Times cites estimates by political ana- 
lysts and witnesses that between 500 and 800 people have 
died in the past 10 days of civil unrest. 


PERU 


(See also US) 
May 18—In an address to foreign ministers attending an Orga- 


nization of American States meeting in Nassau, the Bahamas, 
President Alberto Fujimori says he will hold elections within 
5 months for a national assembly to redraft the country’s 
constitution. 

May 23—Shining Path rebels detonate a 650-pound bomb in 
Lima’s financial district, killing 1 person, injuring 10, and 
inflicting heavy damage on dozens of buildings. 


PHILIPPINES 

May 15—Presidential candidate Miriam Defensor Santiago says 
“wholesale electoral fraud” occurred in national elections 
held May 11; about 90% of the ballots have yet to be 
counted. : 


RWANDA 

May 1—A bomb explosion in the commercial center of Ru- 
hango outside Kigali kills 17 people and injures 131; no 
group claims responsibility for the attack, the 3d in the capi- 
tal in 6 weeks. 

May 28—In Kigali, clashes between supporters of rival political 
parties result in 5 deaths; 2 months ago, President Juvénal 
Habyarimana and 4 opposition parties agreed to form a tran- 
sitional government headed by Habyarimana. 


SIERRA LEONE 

May 2—The 22-member ruling junta, which directed the 
ouster of President Joseph Momoh on April 29, arrests the 
head of the junta, Lieutanant Colonel Yayah Kanu, and re- 
places him with his second-in-command, Captain Valentine 
Strasser. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


May 27—In an interim report presented to parliament today, 
an investigative judicial commission created last year by 
President F. W. de Klerk says that violence in black town- 
ships around Johannesburg and in Natal province is prima- 
rily the result of the political rivalry between supporters of 
the African National Congress and the Inkatha Freedom par- 
ty; since 1984 as many as 12,000 people have died in the 
violence. 


THAILAND 

(See also US) 

May 11—In Bangkok, demonstrators calling for the resignation 
of Prime Minister Suchinda Kraprayoon suspend a weeklong 
peaceful protest involving rallies attended by up to 100,000 
people; in return, the governing coalition agrees to support 
constitutional amendments increasing the power of elected 
officials and requiring that the prime minister be an elected 
member of the National Assembly. Suchinda, who was the 
architect of a military coup in February 1991, last month 
resigned as army commander and was appointed to the 
prime ministership by the coalition’s 5 parties, the winners 
in national elections held March 22. 

May 17—The government declares a state of emergency in 
Bangkok and surrounding provinces after troops and police 
break up a pro-democracy march; more than 150 people are 
reported injured. 

May 19—In 2 days of continuing demonstrations in Bangkok, 
troops fire indiscriminately into crowds, killing and wound- 
ing scores of unarmed protesters; the government acknowl- 
edges 40 deaths and 600 injuries. The leader of the 
democracy movement, Chamlong Srimuang, a member of 
the National Assembly, was arrested yesterday along with 
hundreds of other protesters 

May 20—Tens of thousands of people demonstrate in Bangkok 
against Chamlong’s arrest; later, large crowds attend a pro- 
democracy rally at Ramkhamhaeng University. 

Chamlong and Suchinda are summoned to Chitralada 
Palace in Bangkok to meet with King Bhumibol Adulyadej 
and his adviser, General Prem Tinsulanonda; the prime min- 
ister and Chamlong agree to negotiate an end to the violence 
under Prem’s mediation; they also announce an amnesty for 
the thousands of jailed protesters. 

May 22—King Bhumipol signs a royal decree granting amnesty 
to all government officials who took part in the crackdown. 

May 24—Suchinda resigns and goes into hiding; because suc- 
cession rules are unclear, Thailand is left without a prime 
minister. Bangkok police announce that 589 people have 
been reported as missing since the violence began. 


TURKEY 

May 15—Two guerrilla units of the Kurdish Workers party 
cross from Iraq into southeastern Turkey and attack 2 fron- 
tier posts, killing 27 Turkish soldiers; 36 guerrillas are killed 
in a counterattack. 


UNITED STATES (US) 
(See also Intl, Arms Proliferation, Human Rights; Iraq; Korea, 


North 

May 1 claiming he is “stunned” by the court verdict that 
sparked the Los Angeles riots, President George Bush an- 
nounces in a televised address that he has ordered an addi- 
tional 1,000 federal law enforcement officers, 1,300 marines, 
and over 2,500 soldiers to the city; the Los Angeles Fire De- 
partment reports that as many as 3,767 buildings have been 
set ablaze in the rioting. Small-scale rioting and looting erupt 
in Las Vegas, Seattle, Atlanta, San Francisco, and other cities 
across the country. 
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May 4—Los Angeles Mayor Bradley lifts the dusk-to-dawn cur- 
few and postal and transportation services resume; 6,000 
National Guard troops, marines, and soldiers remain in the 
city, with 3,000 on alert in nearby armories. The Los Angeles 
Sheriff's Department announces that at least 58 people were 
killed in the unrest—the largest number of casualties in any 
riot in the US since the Civil War—and that 2,383 people 
were injured and 11,656 arrested; the department assesses 
property damage in and around Los Angeles at $717 million. 

May 11—The government enacts a 2-year ban on exports to 
Glavkosmos, a Russian space agency, and the Indian Space 
Research Organization for what the State Department calls a 
violation of the international Missile Technology Control 
Regime, a nonbinding agreement to reduce the transfer of 
technologies with military applications. The Russian agency 
sold rocket technology to the Indian organization that India 
says will be used for civilian satellite communications. 

May 12—The Agency for International Development (AID) says 
it will eliminate food aid to Lebanon; AID cites the ineffec- 
tiveness of the food distribution as the primary reason for 
stopping the aid. 

May 16—The Defense Department announces that it has re- 
moved 2 radar systems and 30 attendant personnel from 
northem Peru; the department also says it has grounded 
AWAC and Orion flights from US Southern Command head- 
quarters in Panama over Peru’s Upper Huallaga Valley. 

May 19—The Bush administration says continuing normal 
relations with Thailand is “impossible” because of the Thai 
government’s handling of political protests; the Defense De- 
partment announces it will suspend joint military opera- 
tions. 

May 20—The US denies landing rights at American airports to 
the Yugoslav national airline. 

In the 2d-largest settlement of its kind, the investment 
house of Salomon Brothers Inc. agrees to pay the govern- 
ment $290 million in penalties for submitting false bids dur- 
ing Treasury auctions used to finance the country’s public 
debt; the government agrees not to press criminal charges. 

May 21—Citing the strain on resources and services at the ref- 
ugee camp it has set up at the Guantanamo Bay naval base 
in Cuba, the Coast Guard announces it will not pick up 
boatloads of Haitian refugees it encounters unless the refu- 
gees are in “imminent danger”; approximately 34,000 refu- 
gees have been rescued since last October. 

The Senate votes, 61 to 36, to approve a $1.45-billion 
urban aid bill, adding to an $822-million bill passed by the 
House of Representatives last week; today’s bill provides 
funding for a range of social services, including programs to 
aid in repairing damage caused by the Los Angeles riots. 

May 22—In London, Secretary of State James Baker 3d an- 
nounces that the administration has ordered the closing of 
New York’s and San Francisco’s Yugoslav consulates and the 
expulsion of Yugoslav diplomats and military attachés; Baker 
also says the US will withhold recognition of the Serbian-led 
Yugoslav federation until its forces are withdrawn from Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina. On May 12 US Ambassador Warren 
Zimmermann was withdrawn from Yugoslavia. 

May 23—The Defense Department issues a revision of an ear- 
lier document on US post—cold war strategy that urged the 
suppression of emerging superpowers that could rival the 
US; the new version emphasizes a preference for multilateral 
action and strengthening international groups. 

May 24— Reversing a decision made several days ago, the presi- 
dent authorizes Coast Guard vessels to deter boats carrying 
Haitian refugees to the US and escort them back to Haiti. 
Bush says there is no adequate housing available for more 
refugees; approximately 12,000 Haitians are awaiting asylum 


at Guantanamo Bay. š 


JUNE 1992 


INTERNATIONAL 

AIDS Crisis 

June 3—-In Washington, DC, an international group headed by 
Jonathan Mann of Harvard University’s School of Public 
Health releases the results of a study that estimates by the 
year 2000 as many as 110 million people will be infected 
with the virus that causes acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome (AIDS); the estimate conflicts with UN World Health 
Organization predictions that 40 million people at most will 
be infected by that time. 


Black Sea Economic Cooperation Council 

June 25—In Istanbul, the heads of state of 11 Balkan nations 
and former Soviet republics sign a declaration committing 
them to the group, which was created in 1990 as a forum for 
discussing and resolving economic and political matters. 


European Community (EC) 

June 2—Danish voters reject the European monetary union 
treaty, with 50.7% voting against it and 49.3% for it; the 
result technically vetoes the treaty, which must be ratified by 
all 12 EC nations before going into effect January 1, 1993. 

June 4—At an emergency meeting in Oslo, the 11 EC members 
other than Denmark agree not to renegotiate the monetary 
union treaty and to continue with the nation-by-nation ratifi- 
cation process. 

June 22—In Luxembourg, the transportation ministers of the 
12 member nations agree to deregulate all of the countries’ 
airlines by April 1, 1997, allowing unrestricted competition 
among all of the nations’ carriers for international as well as 
domestic flights; the ministers also agree to eliminate gov- 
ernment tariffs on airlines by January 1, 1993. 

June 26—Jacques Delors is reappointed to the presidency of 
the European Commission for 2 years; he has been presi- 
dent since 1985. 

June 27—EC foreign ministers say they will recognize Mace- 
donia’s borders but will not refer to the country as 
“Macedonia” in deference to Greece’s wishes. 


Global Forum 

June 2—In Rio de Janeiro, a meeting of representatives of more 
than 15,000 nongovernmental organizations begins; the Glo- 
bal Forum was established so that these groups could dis- 
cuss their positions on a wide range of topics at the same 
time the UN holds its “Earth Summit” in the city. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) - 

June 24The fund announces it will lend Russia $1 billion as 
part of a simplified economic reform agreement; the IMF 
will continue discussions with Russia on reforming its econ- 
omy that may lead to freeing up greater amounts of aid. 


International Terrorism 

June 17—In Beirut, 2 German relief workers held in Lebanon 
for more than 3 years by militants believed by Western gov- 
ernments to be the Party of God are released; they are the 
last two Western hostages known to have been held there. 


Middle East Peace Talks 
(See Israel) 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

June 4—For the lst time since NATO’s creation, members 
agree to permit the alliance’s forces to operate as peacekeep- 
ers in European conflicts outside their countries’ territory. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 

June 8—Atef Bseiso, an intelligence and security aide to chair- 
man Yasir Arafat, is shot and killed in Paris by 2 unidentified 
assassins. 

June 30—Colonel Anwar Madi, the commander of the PLO’s 
Fatah faction in southern Lebanon, is assassinated by 2 gun- 
men in Sidon, Lebanon; no one takes responsibility for the 
killing. 


Southern Cone Common Market (Mercosur) 

June 28—In Las Lefias, Argentina, the presidents of Argentina, 
Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay agree to abolish tariffs on 
trade among their countries and coordinate customs systems 
by the beginning of 1995. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, Yugoslav Crisis; Cambodia) 

June 3—The UN Conference on Environment and Develop- 
ment—the so-called “Earth Summit”—begins in Rio de 
Janeiro with 178 delegates from around the world in atten- 
dance; the 12-day meeting will focus on multilateral ap- 
proaches to reducing the damaging effects of 
industrialization on the environment, as well as on ways to 
protect plant and animal life. 

June 4—At the Earth Summit, 12 countries sign the “climate” 
treaty, which limits to 1990 levels the so-called greenhouse 
gases industrial countries can emit; the treaty, which can be 
signed anytime in the coming year, will become binding 
once ratified by 50 nations. 

June 8—The Security Council unanimously approves a resolu- 
tion on sending 1,100 UN peacekeeping troops to reopen 
the airport in Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia and Herzegov- 
ina; warring Serbian and Bosnian forces must observe a 
cease-fire. There are currently 14,000 UN peacekeeping per- 
sonnel in the former Yugoslavia. 

June 12—In Rio, US President George Bush signs the climate 
treaty and asks other nations to join the US in creating by 
January 1, 1993, plans for controlling greenhouse gas emis- 
sions. Chancellor Helmut Kohl of Germany promises to re- 
duce German carbon dioxide emissions by over 25% by the 
year 2005; all 12 EC nations have signed a declaration in 
addition to the climate treaty that states they will reduce 
their greenhouse gas emissions to 1990 levels by the end of 
the decade. 

June 14—The Earth Summit ends; 153 nations, including 
members of the EC and Japan, have signed a binding biodi- 
versity treaty, which requires nations to maintain accounts of 
plant and animal life in order to protect endangered species; 
the US has not signed the convention, which will go into 
effect after 30 nations ratify it, because it calls on participat- 
ing countries to share profits, research, and technology with 
nations whose organic resources they use. 

June 19—Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali announces 
he wants as many nations as possible to make available on 
24 hours’ notice 1,000 troops for peacekeeping operations; 
he adds that this, along with the creation of UN military 
stockpiles in various parts of the world, would aid UN 
peacekeeping efforts. 

June 26—Threatening possible military action, the Security 


Council delivers a 48-hour ultimatum to Serbian forces in 
Sarajevo to stop fighting and place their heavy weapons un- 
der UN control so that flights carrying relief supplies may 
land. 

June 29—UN troops take control of Sarajevo’s airport; a 
French military transport lands with 10 tons of relief sup- 
plies. The Security Council votes unanimously to send a Ca- 
nadian battalion of 850 UN peacekeeping troops from 
Croatia to the airport. 

June 30—The Security Council orders Croatian President 
Franjo Tudjman to withdraw Croatian forces from areas pop- 
ulated by Serbs and allow UN peacekeeping troops to re- 
place them; the resolution comes after Croatian advances 
earlier this month in Serb-dominated regions of Croatia and 

` complaints of Serbian mistreatment. 


Yugoslav Crisis 

(See also Intl, EC, UN) 

June 4—Results from May 31 parliamentary elections in the 
Serbian-Montenegrin federation, the successor state to Yugo- 
slavia, show that President Slobodan Milosevic’s party cap- 
tured 73 of 138 seats, while the Serbian Radical party, which 
advocates “ethnic cleansing” of Serb-dominated areas out- 
side Serbia, won 33 seats. 

June 5—After UN mediation, Serb and Bosnian leaders in Sara- 
jevo sign a tentative agreement to reopen the city’s airport to 
relief shipments. 

Muslim Slav militiamen who had blockaded the Marshal 
Tito barracks in central Sarajevo since early May allow 734 
Yugoslav army troops and dependents to leave. 

June 8—After 3 days of the heaviest shelling yet in 2 months of 
fighting in Sarajevo, Bosnian President Alija Izetbegovic calls 
on the US to bomb Serb artillery emplacements in the hills 
ringing the capital; an estimated 400,000 people remain in 
shelters in the devastated city. 

June 13—A cease-fire agreement signed by Serb leaders and the 
Bosnian government yesterday takes effect and is immedi- 
ately broken, as Serb forces shell Sarajevo. 

The Yugoslav Federal Assembly names Dobrica Cosic, a 
Serbian nationalist, president of the ramp Yugoslav federa- 
tion. In Belgrade, 15,000 university students call on Serbian 
President Slobodan Milosevic to resign. 

June 21—In a serious challenge to the UN-mediated truce in 


Croatia declared in January, Croatian troops shell the city of ` 


Knin, headquarters for 2,500 UN peacekeeping troops. 
Croatian forces yesterday won a battle near the town of Dmis 
in which 70 Serbs were reported killed. 

June 26—Serb forces in Sarajevo violate a unilateral cease-fire 
their leaders agreed to on June 24 in talks with Major Gen- 
eral Lewis MacKenzie, commander of planned UN relief op- 
erations in the capital; during the talks they also agreed to 
place their heavy guns under UN supervision by June 29. 

June 28—About 100,000 demonstrators in Belgrade call for 
Milosevic’s resignation. 

French President Francois Mitterrand visits Sarajevo, 
which remains under almost continuous shelling and sniper 
fire; at a news conference he condemns the Serb bombard- 
ment of the city. 

Serb forces withdraw from Sarajevo’s airport just before 
the June 29 UN deadline. 


AFGHANISTAN 

June 5—The New York Times reports that 100 people have died 
in street battles in Kabul this week between the Iranian- 
backed Hezb-i-Wahadat coalition, representing Afghani- 
stan’s minority Shiite Muslims, and the Saudi-backed 
Ittehad-i-Islami, composed mainly of Sunni Muslims; both 
groups oppose the interim rebel government under acting 
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President Sibgatullah Mojadedi; loyalist militia have at- 
tempted to halt the fighting. 

June 28—In a transfer of power agreed to in a pact signed in 
April by most of the factions, Mojadedi steps down in favor 
of Islamic scholar Burhanuddin Rabbani, leader of Jamiat-i- 
Islami. 


` ALGERIA 


June 29—-Mohammed Boudiaf, president of the ruling State 
Supreme Council and titular head of state, is shot while de- 
livering a speech in Annaba, and later dies; the assassin is 
killed by guards, and 41 people are wounded in an ensuing 
gunfight between guards and unidentified men in uniform; 
Boudiaf, a leader in the Algerian war for independence, was 
installed after the fundamentalist Islamic Salvation Front 
won a lst round of parliamentary elections in January. 


BANGLADESH 


(See also India) 

June 20—Muslim fundamentalists stage strikes and protests 
nationwide in support of Golam Azam, the jailed leader of 
the Jamaat-e-Islami party; 3 people are killed and more than 
100 are injured. 


CAMBODIA 


June 13—In accordance with the 2d phase of a United Nations 
peace plan signed last fall, guerrillas from 3 of Cambodia’s 
antigovernment factions begin reporting to UN Transitional 
Authority cantonments throughout the country to prepare 
for disarmament and demobilization. The Khmer Rouge says 
its fighters will not enter the camps because not all Vietnam- 
ese troops have left the country as required by the plan; Ha- 
noi says it withdrew its troops in 1989. 

June 22—At a conference in Tokyo called by Japan, 33 coun- 
tries and several international organizations pledge $880 
million for Cambodian reconstruction. 


CHILE 


June 29—Results from yesterday’s municipal elections, the 
country’s lst such elections since 1971, show that centrists 
backed by President Patricio Aylwin received 53% of the 
vote, while right-wing parties won 30%; 90% of the coun- 
try’s 7.8 million eligible voters elected 2,082 mayors and 
council members in 334 towns. 


CHINA 


(See also US) 

June 17—China last month signed an oil exploration contract 
with the Denver-based Crestone Energy Corporation cover- 
ing a 9,700-square-mile area in the South China Sea, The 
New York Times reports; Crestone says China agreed to pro- 
vide naval backing for its operations in the area, which is 
also claimed by Vietnam. 

June 21—-Former president Li Xiannian dies at the age of 82. 


COLOMBIA 


June 1—The Foreign Ministry says the government has granted 
former Peruvian President Alan García political asylum; 
García and other members of his American Popular Revolu- 
tionary Alliance party are under investigation in Peru on 
weapons violations charges. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT 
STATES (CIS) 
(See also Intl, IMF; Georgia; US) ` 
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June 1—In Rome, talks open among Armenia, Azerbaijan, and 
other parties involved in the fighting over Azerbaijan’s Arme- 
nian-populated Nagorno-Karabakh autonomous region; 
about 2,000 people have died in the 4-year conflict. 

June 6—Moscow’s mayor, Gavriil Popov, resigns, saying he 
will devote himself to his role as chairman of the Movement 
for Democratic Reform. * 

June 8—Abulfez Elchibey, leader of the nationalist Popular 
Front, claims the presidency of Azerbaijan after elections 
yesterday, saying he captured about 60% of the vote; Elchi- 
bey has pledged to lead Azerbaijan out of the CIS and to 
retain Nagorno-Karabakh. 

June 9—Prime Minister Valeriu Muravsky and most of the 
members of Moldova’s cabinet submit their resignations to 
protest the government’s failure to end the conflict in the 
Trans-Dniester region between ethnic Romanians and sepa- 
ratist Slavs of Ukrainian and Russian descent. 

June 12—The Russian parliament votes to declare a state of 
emergency in North Ossetia, which Ossetian nationalists 
want reunited with Georgia’s South Ossetia; troops are 
flown to the region. 

June 15—Azerbaijani government units complete their recap- 
ture of the Shaumyan region north of Nagorno-Karabakh 
from Armenian troops who have recently taken control of 
most of the autonomous region; fighting is also reported in 
the regional center of Mardakert; Armenian officials say 36 
people were killed. 

June 21—The Itar-Tass news agency quotes Moldovan Presi- 
dent Mircea Snegur as saying Russia has imperialist ambi- 
tions in the Trans-Dniester; troops and tanks of Russia’s 
14th Army, stationed in Moldova, have reportedly assisted 
Slavic forces in the region. 

June 23—In the Black Sea resort of Dagomys, Yeltsin and 
Ukrainian President Leonid Kravchuk initial an 18-point 
agreement in which they pledge to divide up the ships of the 
contested Black Sea Fleet but jointly maintain the bases; to 
work to resolve ethnic conflicts; to coordinate economic 
policy; and to conduct trade based on market prices. The 
status of Ukraine’s Crimean Peninsula, which Russia claims, 
is not discussed. 

In Trans-Dniester, a cease-fire between Moldovan troops 
and Slav separatists breaks down after a few hours as the 
Moldovans renew their attacks on the city of Bendery. 

June 24—After a coup attempt against him earlier in the day, 
Georgia’s leader, Eduard Shevardnadze, attends a scheduled 
meeting in Sochi, Russia, with Yeltsin and the leaders of 
North and South Ossetia; Yeltsin and Shevardnadze later 
announce the signing of an agreement for an Ossetian cease- 
fire monitored by a peacekeeping force along the South Os- 
setian border. 

June 30—The 2d stage of economic reforms in Russia will be- 
gin tomorrow, measures include a unified floating exchange 
rate for the ruble, new regulations for imports and exports 
and bankruptcies, and a privatization plan. 

Moldova's parliament accepts the resignations of Mu- 
ravsky and 22 cabinet ministers. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


June 7—Results from nationwide voting that ended yesterday 
show a split between Czechs and Slovaks and give no party a 
majority in the national or the 2 republic parliaments. In the 
Czech republic, the Civic Democratic party led by Vaclav 
Klaus, and its right-wing coalition, which favor a strong fed- 
eral government and rapid Western-style economic reforms, 
won 33% of the vote for the national parliament and about 
30% of the vote for the Czech parliament. In Slovakia, the 
Movement forea Democratic Slovakia, headed by Vladimir 


Meciar, who supports a “sovereign state” of Slovakia within 
a loose federation and slow economic reform, captured 33% 
of the vote for the national parliament and 37% of that for 
the republic parliament. Leftist and former Communist can- 
didates garnered about 14% of the vote nationally. 

June 20—In Bratislava, Klaus and Meciar announce an agree- 
ment on a “transitional” federal government with 5 minis- 
tries instead of the present 13; other functions will be 
handled by the 2 republic governments. The leaders ask the 
Czech and Slovak parliaments to present proposals on future 
political arrangements by Sept. 30. 

June 24—Meciar is appointed prime minister of Slovakia and 
forms the republic’s cabinet, 12 of whose 14 members are 
from his Movement for a Democratic Slovakia. 


DENMARK 
(See Intl, EC) 


ESTONIA 


June 29—Voters overwhelmingly approve a new constitution 
that establishes a parliamentary system and a strong presi- 
dency; Estonia is the 1st former Soviet republic to adopt a 
constitution. 


ETHIOPIA 
June 23—Citing irregularities in regional elections held June 
21, representatives of the Oromo Liberation Front, the 2d- 
` largest party after the Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary Dem- 
ocratic Front, say they are withdrawing from the 
government. 


FRANCE 


(See also Intl, Yugoslav Crisis) 

June 23—Thousands of farmers block 15 roads into Paris in a 
protest against the European Community’s decision last 
month to reduce agricultural subsidies. 


GEORGIA 


(See also CIS) 

June 11—The Itar-Tass news agency reports renewed fighting 
in the South Ossetia region between government troops and 
ethnic Russian secessionists seeking unification with North 
Ossetia; the regional capital, Tskhinvali, comes under in- 
tense shelling; 21 people are reported killed. 

June 21—Georgia’s leader, Eduard Shevardnadze, asks for in- 
ternational observers and UN mediation in South Ossetia. 
Last week Shevardnadze said Russian troops openly sup- 
ported secessionists with helicopter fire. 

June 24—In the capital of Tbilisi, an attempted coup by more 
than 100 armed supporters of former President Zviad Gam- 
sakhurdia fails; Gamsakhurdia was deposed by a pro-democ- 
racy coalition in January. Four people are killed and 29 
injured in fighting between national guardsmen and rebels; 
29 guardsmen are arrested for joining the rebels. 


GERMANY 


(See also Intl, International Terrorism) 

June 4—Germany’s chief federal prosecutor announces the 
arrest of 12 people, most of them western Germans, who are 
thought to have participated in a ring recruited by the East 
German state security police; the group is believed to have 
murdered about 500 defectors and critics of East Germany's 
Communist government in West Germany. 


HAITI 


Gee also US) 

June 2—State radio reports that former World Bank official 
Marc Bazin has been named prime minister by interim Presi- 
dent Joseph Nerette under a plan for a government of na- 
tional unity that is backed by the military and many political 
leaders. 

June 19—Bazin is sworn in as prime minister. 


INDIA 


June 4—In Madhya Pradesh state, 17 police officers are killed 
and 2 seriously wounded by a land mine that police say was 
planted by Maoist groups from Andhra Pradesh state. 

June 26—Thousands of nationalists attempt to disrupt a cere- 
mony at which control of the Tin Bigha land corridor is 
transferred to Bangladesh; the short corridor links a Bang- 
ladeshi enclave to the rest of the county. 


INDONESIA 


June 9—Preliminary results from today’s parliamentary elec- 
tions show that 68% of the vote went to President Suharto’s 
ruling Golkar party; the Muslim United Development Party 
came in 2d with 17% of the vote, and the Indonesian Demo- 
cratic Party received about 15%. 


IRAN 


June 11—In Shiraz, 4 people are executed for “sabotage” dur- 
ing riots by squatters in April; yesterday in Meshhed, 4 peo- 
ple convicted of arson in a May 30 squatters riot in that city 
were executed. 


ISRAEL 


(See also Lebanon, US) 

June 25—In the Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip and West Bank, 3 
Palestinians and 3 Israelis, including 1 undercover Israeli 
soldier, are killed in clashes. 

June 26—Final results from parliamentary elections held June 
23 show the Labor party under Yitzhak Rabin defeated the 
rightist Likud party, which has governed for 15 years; Labor 
won 44 seats to Likud’s 32, but will have to form a coalition 
to achieve a parliamentary majority of 61 seats. Rabin, a 
former military commander and defense minister, was prime 
minister from 1974 to 1977. 

June 29—Police detain and interrogate 17 Palestinian delegates 
to the Middle East peace talks on their reentry into the West 
Bank from Jordan; authorities say their public meeting on 
June 17 in Amman with Palestine Liberation Organization 
chairman Yasir Arafat violated a 1986 law that prohibits con- 
tact with groups judged to be involved in terrorism. 


ITALY 


June 27—In Palermo, approximately 40,000 people protest 
government corruption and recent violence by the Mafia. 

June 28—Giuliano Amato, whom President Oscar Luigi Scal- 
faro nominated as prime minister June 18, forms a coalition 
government; Amato, the former deputy head of the Socialist 
party, allocates most of the 25 ministerships to Socialists 
and members of the Christian Democratic party. 


JAPAN 


(See also Cambodia) 

June 15—After 2 years of debate, the lower house of parlia- 
ment votes, 329 to 17, to approve a bill that will for the Ist 
time since World War II allow troop deployments abroad; 
the bill will create a 2,000-member unit that may perform 
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limited logistical and relief tasks in international peacekeep- 
ing operations, and may monitor cease-fire agreements after 
specific authorization from parliament; troops must with- 
draw if hostilities resume. 


KENYA 


June 9—President Daniel arap Moi requests international food 
aid for drought victims and the nearly 300,000 Ethiopian, 
Somali, and Sudanese refugees in the country. 


LEBANON 


June 12—In what Israel terms a retaliatory strike, Israeli troops 
attack Muslim guerrillas in Israel’s self-proclaimed security 
zone in the south, killing 2. 


MEXICO 


Gee also US) 

June 17—Mexican officials say they will not suspend activities 
of US Drug Enforcement Agency personnel in Mexico or 
recall Mexican agents in the US after receiving assurances 
from “‘the highest levels” of the Bush administration that the 
US will respect Mexico’s sovereignty and the bilateral 1978 
extradition treaty; members of President Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari’s administration had threatened to pursue such mea- 
sures unless the US pledged to refrain from abducting Mexi- 
can citizens for crimes committed in the US. 


MYANMAR 


June 5—Kachin Independence Army rebels overrun govern- 
ment outposts at Namyung and Pangsau near the border 
with India, capturing 60 soldiers and forcing 14 to surrender 
to Indian authorities. 


NICARAGUA 
(See US) 


PAKISTAN 


June 5—Troops kill 9 peasants while raiding the village of 
Tando Bahawal in Sindh province; the army has recently 
stepped up operations in the region in an attempt to restore 
stability. 


PANAMA 


June 10—A US soldier is killed and another wounded when 
their military vehicle is attacked by gunmen; violent demon- 
strations are staged in Panama City to protest US President 
George Bush’s planned visit. 

June 11—Protests erupt near a platform where Bush is deliver- 
ing an address praising President Guillermo Endara and re- 
calling the 1989 US invasion of Panama; Bush and his wife 
are rushed from the scene by US Secret Service agents after 
tear gas and shots are fired to disperse the crowd. 


PERU 


(See also Colombia) 

June 5—Shining Path guerrillas kill 5 people and wound 20 
when they detonate a truck bomb outside a Lima television 
Station. 

June 18—President Alberto Fujimori postpones the election 
for a constituent assembly until November 22; last month he 
told the Organization of American States the election would 
be held October 18. 

June 19—Fujimori announces regional and local elections will 
be postponed until March 1993. s 
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PHILIPPINES 


June 22—A joint session of Congress declares General Fidel 
Ramos the winner of last month’s 7-candidate presidential 
election, with 23.5% of the vote; Ramos, who led a military 
rebellion in the ouster of President Ferdinand Marcos in 
1986, will be inaugurated June 30. 


POLAND 


June 5—Voting 273 to 119 with 33 abstentions, members of 
parliament pass a vote of no confidence on Prime Minister 
Jan Olszewski’s center-right minority government after the 
Interior Ministry releases what it says is a secret police list of 
Communist collaborators; Walesa called for Olszewski’s 
dismissal last week, saying he fomented political conflict. 
Hours later, parliament votes, 261 to 149, to name Walde- 
mar Pawlak, leader of the Polish Peasants party, prime min- 
ister. 

June 19—Poland’s constitutional court declares the distribu- 
tion of the collaborators’ list illegal. 


SOMALIA 


(See Yemen) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


June 15—Gunmen kill 14 blacks in attacks outside Johannes- 
burg. 

June 16—African National Congress president Nelson Mandela 
inaugurates a 1-day strike signaling the beginning of a mass 
protest against the stalemated Convention on a Democratic 
South Africa (CODESA), talks that began last December on a 
new political system; CODESA bogged down last month 
over the issue of white veto power in a transitional govern- 
ment. Police report that 19 people were killed today in 
clashes in black townships. 

June 17—IMn the black township of Boipatong and the adjoin- 
ing Slovo Park squatter camp, at least 40 residents are killed 
and dozens wounded by about 200 men armed mainly with 
axes and spears; witnesses say the attackers were Zulu- 
speaking blacks aided by white police officers, and that 
many lived at a hostel for migrant workers owned by Iscor, 
the former state metals and mining corporation. 

June 18—The conservative Zulu-based Inkatha Freedom party, 
the ANC’s major political rival, denies involvement in yester- 
day’s massacre, as do the South African police. 

June 19—In the city of Vereeniging, a federal judge drops 
charges against 7 alleged Inkatha members in the murders of 
38 people at an ANC funeral vigil in Sebokeng last year; a 
court official cites gross police incompetence in presenting 
the case as the reason for the dismissal. 

June 23—The ANC withdraws from CODESA because of what 
it calls the government's systematic use of violence to sub- 
vert democracy; it demands that the government disband 
special police units charged with repression and close work- 
ers hostels that have become Inkatha strongholds. 

June 24—President F. W. De Klerk says he would accept an 
international investigation of Boipatong, one of the ANC’s 
conditions for retuming to CODESA. 


SRI LANKA 


June 29—Military officials report the recapture of northern 
areas from Tamil guerrillas; they say 100 rebels and 14 gov- 
ernment soldiers were killed in the offensive. 


THAILAND 


June 10—Anand Panyarachun is appointed interim prime min- 
ister by King Bhumibol Adulyadej. 


June 30—Panyarachun dissolves parliament; yesterday he an- 
nounced that elections will be held September 13. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


June 30—The Trinidad High Court rules that Yasin Abu Bakr 
and 113 other members of the Jamaat al Muslimeen who 
attempted to overthrow the government in 1990 should not 
have been arrested and brought to trial since then-acting 
President Emmanuel Carter pardoned them; the members of 
the black Muslim group are awarded $12 million in com- 
pensation as well as their legal fees. 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 


Northern Ireland 

June 30—In London, leaders of the 2 unionist parties that rep- 
resent most of Northern Ireland’s Protestant majority, the 
Social Democratic and the Labor parties, which most North- 
ern Irish Catholics also support, meet with officials from 
Britain and the Irish Republic to discuss the establishment 
of a regional government that would replace direct rule by 
Britain; Sinn Fein, the political arm of the Irish Republican 
Army, is excluded because of its refusal to renounce the use 
of violence. 


UNITED STATES (US) 


(See also Intl, UN, Yugoslav Crisis; Mexico; Panama; Vietnam) 

June 1—President George Bush announces the US will in- 
crease aid for forestry programs in other countries to $270 
million annually, a jump of $150 million; he adds that he is 
issuing a challenge to other nations to double worldwide 
spending on forest protection to $2.7 billion a year. The an- 
nouncement comes 2 days before the beginning of the 
“Earth Summit.” 

The Defense Department suspends the aircraft engine di- 
vision of the General Electric Company from receiving new 
government contracts because the company used US mili- 
tary funds targeted for Israel as bribes and kickbacks for Is- 
raeli General Rami Dotan; Dotan is currently serving a 13- 
year jail term in Israel for related offenses; GE employees are 
currently under a Justice Department criminal investigation 
stemming from the case; the Defense Department says the’ 
indefinite suspension will not be lifted until the company 
satisfies ethics and security reviews. 

Administration officials announce that the House Select 
Committee on Intelligence has approved $40 million in se- 
cret aid to help overthrow President Saddam Hussein of 
Iraq; the aid, which has yet to be approved by the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence and by Congress, repre- 
sents more than double the $15 million in aid appropriated 
last year. 

June 2—Bush grants China most favored nation trade status 
for another year; Congress has 60 days to pass a resolution 
regarding the decision. 

June 3—Two Congressional subcommittees suspend $150 
million in aid to Nicaragua because of the continued pres- 
ence of Sandinista officials in Nicaraguan President Violeta 
Chamorro’s administration. 

June 5—The House of Representatives votes, 198 to 168, to 
approve a $270-billion defense budget for 1993; the bill in- 
cludes provisions for a 1-year moratorium on nuclear weap- 
ons testing; for the withdrawal of 140,000 of the 350,000 
US troops stationed around the world by 1995; and for the 
construction of 20 B-2 bombers. 

June 15—In a 6-3 decision, the Supreme Court overturns a US 
Court of Appeals ruling ordering the retum to his country of 
a Mexican doctor charged with torturing and killing a Drug 
Enforcement Agency official in Guadalajara, Mexico, in 


1985; the doctor, Humberto Alvarez Machain, was kid- 
napped in 1990 by Mexican bounty hunters seeking a 
$50,000 DEA reward and brought to El Paso, Texas; Mexico 
has protested the abduction as a violation of its 1978 extra- 
dition treaty with the US. 

June 16—In Washington, Bush and Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin reach an accord on eliminating all land-based multi- 
ple-warhead Russian strategic missiles; the agreement, which 
has yet to be formalized as a treaty and ratified by the 2 
countries’ legislatures, mandates that each nation reduce its 
arsenal of strategic missiles to between 3,000 and 3,500 by 
the year 2003; the US has 11,602 strategic missiles and Rus- 
sia 10,877. 

June 17—Russia is granted most favored nation trade status by 
Bush. The president and Yeltsin sign agreements for several 
other incentives to spur US-Russian trade. 

June 18—The House and Senate pass a $1.3-billion emergency 
aid bill for US cities; the monies, which can only be used 
after a declaration of a federal emergency by the administra- 
tion, are targeted for the rebuilding of businesses and homes 
destroyed in the Los Angeles riots in late April and May as 
well as for those affected by the Chicago flood in early April; 
the House passes the measure by a vote of 249 to 168, while 
the Senate approves it by voice vote. 

June 23—Members of the Senate Select Committee on POW- 
MIA Affairs announce that a Russian document recently 
turned over to the committee reveals 125 servicemen who 
had been listed as dead or missing during the Korean war 
were turned over to Soviet interrogators in North Korea; the 
document also states that some of these troops were placed 
in Chinese custody and may have been transported to 
China. 

June 25—The Coast Guard returns to Port-au-Prince the last of 
the more than 27,000 Haitian refugees picked up by the US 
since last September's coup in Haiti; excepted are 1,570 
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refugees who remain at the US naval base in Guantánamo 
Bay, Cuba, while their requests for asylum are reviewed. 

June 26—Navy Secretary H. Lawrence Garrett 3d resigns after 
allegations by 26 women, including 14 naval officers, that 
they were sexually assaulted at a convention of naval aviators 
last year that Garrett attended. 

June 29—In a 5-4 decision, the Supreme Court upholds the 
right to an abortion but accepts 4 of the 5 restrictions im- 
posed by a Pennsylvania law on the circumstances under 
which a woman may obtain an abortion. 


URUGUAY 


June 3—The New York Times reports that as many as 50 former 
and active-duty military officers have recently set off bombs 
around the capital of Montevideo, possibly because of unrest 
within the military. 


VIETNAM 


(See also China; US) 

June 4—Foreign Ministry spokeswoman Ho The Lan an- 
nounces that all South Vietnamese officials were released 
from reeducation camps by April 30; approximately 100,000 
civilian and military officials were held from 1975, but most 
were released in the 1980s; release of all such officials was 
one of the US-mandated prerequisites for lifting its embargo 
against Vietnam. 


YEMEN 


June 26—Yemen says it will accept hundreds of Somali refu- 
gees fleeing war, drought, and famine whose ship ran 
aground off its coast June 22; 147 passengers died of hunger 
and thirst in transit, and others were killed in the shipwreck; 
earlier in the week, 3,300 refugees arrived in a larger 
vessel. 


JULY 1992 
INTERNATIONAL Group of ae 
AIDS Crisis July 8—A 3-day meeting of the heads of the 7 leading indus- 


July 24—In Amsterdam, the 8th annual international AIDS 
conference ends with memorials to the more than 1 million 
people who have died of the disease; during the weeklong 
meeting, doctors and researchers disclosed approximately 
30 cases worldwide of people who have AIDS-like symptoms 
but do not test positive for the virus that causes AIDS. 


Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) 
July 10-—Twenty-nine CSCE nations sign an agreement to cap 
ground and air forces stationed in 26 of the participating 

European countries. Russia’s ceiling is set at 1,450,000 
troops, Ukraine’s at 450,000, Germany’s at 345,000, and 
France’s at 325,000, while the British may maintain 
260,000 troops and the largest number the US may deploy 
is 250,000. 


European Community (EC) 

July 2—Luxembourg legislators ratify the Maastricht treaty by a 
51-6 vote; they also agree to seek exemption for Luxem- 
bourg from a treaty provision that allows EC citizens to run 
and vote in local elections. Luxembourg is the 2d country to 
approve the European union treaty, which calls for unified 
monetary, political, and security policies by 1999. 


trial nations ends in Munich; the group’s leaders unani- 
mously endorse lending $1 billion to Russia but say that 
additional aid will depend on Russia’s progress in imple- 
menting market reforms. 


Ibero-American Meeting 

July 23—In Madrid, a 2-day meeting at which leaders from 
Spain and 16 Latin American nations will discuss the pro- 
motion of education, native culture, technology, health, and 
telecommunications links begins; the presidents of Venezu- 
ela, Colombia, Peru, and Portugal do not attend because of 
conflicts in their countries. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 

(See also US) - 

July 5—IMF and Russian officials announce they have reached 
an agreement whereby Russia will qualify for a $1-billion 
loan if it reduces government spending. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

(See also Intl, Yugoslav Crisis) 

July 2—in Brussels, officials announce that the US has re- 
moved all its land-based short-range nuclear missiles, artil- 
lery shells, and naval nuclear depth-charges drom Europe; 
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they also say the US has told the alliance it has removed all 
tactical nuclear weapons from its ships and submarines. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, Yugoslav Crisis; Cambodia; Iraq; Kenya; Somalia) 

July 13—In a 15-0 vote, the Security Council approves send- 
ing an additional 500 peacekeeping troops to Sarajevo, the 
capital of Bosnia and Herzegovina, to join the 900 currently 
stationed there. 

July 16—In Iraq, a UN guard protecting relief workers is shot 
and killed; earlier this month 2 other UN guards were 
wounded; the identities of the attackers are unknown. 

July 19—UN envoy Rolf Ekeus leaves Iraq after failing to per- 
suade Iraqi officials to allow a UN inspection team to search 
the Agriculture Ministry building in Baghdad for documents 
that may contain information on Iraq’s banned ballistic mis- 
sile program; the team has been stalled outside the ministry 
building since July 5. 

July 21—Citing the Khmer Rouge’s repeated violations of the 
most recent peace agreement in Cambodia, the Security 
Council votes to halt all international aid to the guerrilla 
group. 

July 23—In Geneva, the High Commissioner for Refugees, 
Sadako Ogata, says Europe is facing its worst refugee crisis 
since World War II as a result of the conflict in what was 
Yugoslavia; roughly 2.3 million people have been displaced 
by the fighting since June 1991, she says, and another 
850,000 are under siege in 4 Bosnian cities and towns. 

July 26—Iraq agrees to allow a UN inspection team into the 
Agriculture Ministry building; the 6-member group includes 
only people from countries that did not participate in the 
Persian Gulf war. 

July 27—The Security Council approves an emergency airlift of 
relief supplies for Somalia, where approximately 1.5 million 
of the 4.5 million to 6 million inhabitants are in danger of 
imminent starvation. 


Western European Union (WEU) 
(See Intl, Yugoslav Crisis) 


Yugoslav Crisis 
(See also Intl, UN; US) 

July 2—Croat nationalists living in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
declare an independent state that includes almost one-third 
of the territory of Bosnia; Mate Boban, head of the 30,000- 
strong Croatian Defense Council militia, says the name of 
the new republic is Herzeg-Bosnia. 

Milan Panic, an American businessman chosen by Yugo- 
slav President Dobrica Cosic as the new prime minister, 
leaves the US after receiving permission from the Bush ad- 
ministration to travel to the country; US law prohibits Amer- 
icans from aiding the rump Yugoslav federation of Serbia and 
Montenegro. 

July 3—Members of the Macedonian parliament release a dec- 
jaration stating they cannot accept a name for their republic 
that does not include ‘Macedonia’; the 12 EC foreign min- 
isters agreed last week in Lisbon to recognize the republic 
“under a name which does not include Macedonia.” 

July 4~Serbs continue to shell Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, as the UN-sponsored airlift and food dis- 
tribution continues. 

The Bosnian government says that 7,561 people have died 
and 27,412 have been wounded in fighting that began after 
the republic voted for independence February 29. 

July 9—In Helsinki, US President George Bush tells Bosnian 
President Alija Izetbegovic the US will take measures to en- 
sure UN reliefsupplies are allowed to be distributed in Sara- 


jevo, but refuses Izetbegovic’s request for US air strikes 
against Serb positions surrounding the capital. 

July 10—Members of the Western European Union and NATO 
agree to strengthen economic sanctions against Serbia and 
Montenegro and to begin naval surveillance in the Adriatic 
Sea using the US 6th Fleet and 5 European ships; the 
WEU’s 9 members also say they will begin drawing up mili- 
tary plans to create an overland corridor that will allow relief 
convoys to enter Bosnia. 

July 11—Serb guerrillas and army troops that had been garri- 
soned in Serbia, backed by heavy armor and artillery, launch 
a major offensive on the Bosnian town of Gorazde; the pre- 
dominantly Muslim population of 50,000 has been under 
siege for more than 3 months. 

July 13—The 100th day of the siege of Sarajevo is marked by 
the destruction by Serb forces of 4 main power lines running 
into the city. 

The Yugoslav parliament, in a 99-33 vote, approves Panic 
as prime minister, and he is swor in; Panic, who is ex- 
pected to serve a 4-year term, denounces Serbia’s policy of 
“ethnic cleansing” in Bosnia and says he and his cabinet 
will begin the process of formally recognizing Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Croatia, Macedonia, and Slovenia. 

July 15—German Defense Minister Volker Rühe and Foreign 
Minister Klaus Kinkel announce Germany will send a de- 
stroyer and 3 reconnaissance planes to the Adriatic Sea to 
help enforce UN sanctions against Serbia. 

July 16—Bosnian Serb rebel leader Radovan Karadzic an- 
nounces he has ordered the siege of Gorazde to end and says 
he will cooperate with the UN if it will help open a land 
route to the Adriatic Sea to allow the guerrillas access to food 
and medicine. 

July 17—In London, Serb, Croat, and Bosnian Muslim leaders 
agree to place their armor and artillery under UN supervi- 
sion and observe a 14-day cease-fire beginning July 19. 

Croatian officials report that 2 French soldiers were killed 
by a land mine explosion; they are the 1st UN peacekeeping 
troops to die in the Balkan conflict. 

July 19—Mortar and gunfire continue in Sarajevo after the time 
set for the start of the cease-fire. 

Izetbegovic and Panic meet at the UN headquarters in 
Sarajevo, where Panic announces that the heavy weapons 
surrounding Gorazde will be removed to Serbia and that 
those that ring the capital will be placed under UN control 
beginning tomorrow. 

July 20—Canadian Major General Lewis MacKenzie, com- 
mander of UN forces in Sarajevo, orders the airport closed 
and suspends relief flights because of continued fighting; the 
city comes under the heaviest shelling in a month by Serb 
artillery and mortar fire, which kills at least 15 people and 
wounds more than 100. 

July 21—MacKenzie orders the airport reopened although 
shelling continues in Sarajevo and more intense fighting is 
reported in at least 12 Bosnian towns. At a press conference, 
MacKenzie says the latest cease-fire has not held because 
Bosnian and Serb forces are intentionally shelling their own 
positions in order to provoke artillery fire. 

The head of the EC’s Yugoslav peace delegation, Lord Car- 
rington, arinounces in Belgrade that leaders of the Serbian 
Krajina Republic established in Croatia have dropped their 
demands for recognition from Croatia and agreed to negoti- 
ate the republic’s status with Croatian officials under EC 
auspices. - 

July 29—In London, representatives of the Croatian, Muslim, 
and Serb groups fighting in Bosnia agree to establish a com- 
mittee with officials from their own parties, the UN, and the 
International Committee of the Red Cross that will work to 


deliver humanitarian aid, promote a cease-fire, and free peo- 
ple held in camps and prisons. 


AFGHANISTAN 


July 6—The new prime minister, Abdul Sabur Fareed, arrives 
in Kabul after 2 days of intense artillery battles between pro- 
government militias and Hezb-i-Islami rebels kill over 100 
people; the fundamentalist rebels also sever power lines to 
the capital; Fareed, a Hezb-i-lslami representative, joins the 
administration of interim President Burnahuddin Rabbani 
under an agreement hammered out by rebels before former 
President Najibullah’s fall in April. 

July 19—Artillery shells and rockets fired by government forces 
and Iranian-backed Hezb-i-Wahadat coalition forces kill 60 
people and wound over 300 in Kabul. 

July 28—Urs Boegli, a representative of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, says the frequency of injuries 
caused by land mines has tripled since April; he adds the 
situation is much worse than in Cambodia. 


ALBANIA 


July 1—Unemployment benefits for state workers end; 20% of 
the work force is affected. At Durres and Vlora, as many as 
6,000 people attempt to commandeer 3 ships in order to 
leave the country but are stopped by police. 


ALGERIA 


July 2—The military ruling council names Ali Kafi to replace 
assassinated President Mohammed Boudiaf. 

July 8—Sid Ahmed Ghozali resigns as prime minister and is 
replaced by Belaid Abdesalam, a former industry minister. 

July 15—A military court sentences Abassi Madani and Ali 
Belhadj, the president and vice president of the Islamic Sal- 
vation Front, to 12 years in prison each for plotting to over- 
throw the government; 5 other members are also sentenced 
to terms of 4 to 6 years. 

July 18—Dozens of supporters of the Islamic Salvation Front 
are arrested in clashes with government security forces; at 
least 3 people have died and 15 people have been hurt since 
the July 15 sentencing. 


BOLIVIA 


July 19—In La Paz, police arrest Johnny Justino Peralta, leader 
of the leftist native group Zárate Willka, which the govern- 
ment considers sympathetic to the Maoist Shining Path 
rebels in Peru. 


BULGARIA 


July 9—Andrei Lukanov, who served as deputy prime minister 
under Todor Zhivkov, the general secretary of the Bulgarian 
Communist party and briefly as prime minister after helping 
oust Zhivkov in 1989, is arrested and charged with misap- 
propriating as much as $500 million in state funds. 


CAMBODIA 


(See also Intl, UN) 
July 14—UN peacekeepers say Khmer Rouge guerrillas have 
taken over 2 villages in the northem part of the country. 


CHINA 


(See also Japan) 

July 21—A “people’s court” in Beijing sentences Bao Tong to 
7 years in prison for leaking political secrets and spreading 
counterrevolutionary propaganda during the 1989 democ- 
Tacy movement; Bao was political secretary to the Politburo 
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Standing Committee and deputy to Communist party leader 
Zhao Ziyang. 


COLOMBIA 


July 22—President César Gaviria announces that Pablo Esco- 
bar, a Colombian drug trafficker who surrendered to author- 
ities last year, escaped yesterday during an attempt to move 
him to a more secure prison; at least 2 people were killed in 
the escape. 

July 28—Gaviria announces the dismissal of Deputy Justice 
Minister Eduardo Mendoza for informing Escobar of the 
planned transfer to another prison. 

July 29—Six US warplanes equipped with night-vision and 
infrared systems help the government’s search for Escobar 
by conducting flights over Medellin. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT 


STATES (CIS) 


(See also Intl, CSCE, Group of 7, IMF; Estonia; Georgia; US) 

July 1—The 2d stage of economic reforms goes into effect in 
Russia: exchange rates for the ruble are unified and and 
freed from government control, and bankrupt state-owned 
enterprises will be put up for auction. 

July 2—Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev tells Izvestia that “the 
threat of an antidemocratic coup” against Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin by Communists or others in the military, secu- 
rity services, or state bureaucracy “exists.” 

July 4—After a Moscow meeting with Moldovan President Mir- 
cea Snegur on the conflict in breakaway Trans-Dniester, 
Yeltsin says they agreed Moldova’s parliament should de- 
velop plans for autonomy for the region and for a cease-fire 
and a buffer zone monitored by “neutral troops.” 

July 5—In Nagorno-Karabakh, Azerbaijani troops retake from 
Armenian forces the regional center of Mardakert and the 
village of Aterk. 

Armenia announces it is suspending participation in 
CSCE-sponsored talks on resolving the conflict in Nagorno- 
Karabakh. 

July 7—Voting 225 to 3, the Moldovan parliament asks the CIS 
to send a peacekeeping force to Trans-Dniester. 

July 10—Russia and Germany sign a treaty that will establish 
an autonomous region along the Volga River in southwesterr 
Russia open to all ethnic Germans in the former Soviet 
Union; a German republic existed in the area from 1924 to 
1941. 

July 12—Breaking a cease-fire in Trans-Dniester, Slavic separat- 
ists in the city of Bendery attack a police station held by loy- 
alists; a police officer is killed and 17 other people are 
wounded. 

July 21—The crew of a Black Sea Fleet coast guard frigate muti- 
nies and sails without permission from the Crimean port of 
Donuzlav to Odessa, declaring its allegiance to Ukraine; CIS 
vessels and aircraft give chase. 


CUBA 


July 12—The National Assembly adopts reforms to the 1976 
constitution that will allow the first parliamentary elections 
in 30 years; the elections, in which only Communist party 
members may participate, may be held in 1993. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


July 3—In 2 ballots in parliament, Slovak deputies block Va- 
clav Havel’s reelection as president of Czechoslovakia; 
Havel, who needed wins in the 2 republic chambers and in 
the combined parliament, was twice approved in the Czech 
chamber and once approved by the combined parliament. 

e 
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July 17—An hour after Slovakia’s parliament votes overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of a “declaration of sovereignty,” Havel an- 
nounces he will resign July 20. 


ECUADOR 


July 5—Initial returns from today’s presidential election show 
Sixto Durán Bellén, a Boston-born architect and former 
mayor of Quito, to have won in 19 of the country’s 21 prov- 
inces; approximately 5 million of the nation’s 10 million 
citizens cast ballots. 


EGYPT 


July 21—President Hosni Mubarak announces he has accepted 
visiting Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s invitation to 
meet in Israel; the talks between the two leaders, held in 
Cairo, were the first between Egyptian and Israeli leaders in 
6 years. 


ESTONIA 


(See also US) 

July 27—Armed citizens take over a Russian naval administra- 
tion building in Tallinn, but are driven back by Russian 
troops. 


FRANCE 


(See also Intl, CSCE; Iraq) 

July 5—Farmers protesting planned cuts in EC agricultural 
subsidies stage a 1-day blockade of rail lines to the south. 
July 8—Heavily armed riot police clear blockades set up by 

-truckers protesting changes in penalties for driving viola- 

tions. 


GEORGIA 


(See also CIS) 

July 9—Backers of ousted President Zviad Gamsakhurdia kid- 
nap Deputy Prime Minister Alexander Kavsadze. 

July 14—A Russian-Georgian peacekeeping force of around 
800 soldiers begins patrolling a 4-mile-wide buffer zone sep- 
arating secessionist South Ossetia from the rest of Georgia; 
troops from South Ossetian and North Ossetian militias and 
possibly Ukraine are expected to join the unit. 


GERMANY 


(See also Intl, CSCE, Yugoslav Crisis; CIS) 

July 29—Erich Honecker emerges from the Chilean Embassy 
in Moscow, where he sought asylum in December, and is 
flown to Berlin to stand trial on manslaughter and corrup- 
tion charges; Honecker, the East German Communist party 
chief from 1971 to 1989, was indicted last month for embez- 
zling more than $9 million in state funds and in the deaths 
of at least 49 people killed while trying to flee to West Ger- 
many. 


GREECE 


July 14—In Athens, Minister of Finance Ioannis Paleokrassas is 
slightly injured by a rocket attack on his armored limousine; 
a bystander is killed. The militant leftist group November 17 
claims responsibility, saying the action was in protest against 
gross inequalities in the tax system and other government 
policies. 


HAITI 


(See also US) 

July 19—A boat with about 100 Haitians on board capsizes 
and sinks, killing approximately 90 of those aboard; US rep- 
resentatives in the country say it is the 1st recorded incident 
of a boat carrying Haitian refugees since mid-June. 

e 


INDIA 


July 1—A national trucking strike begins, idling 1.5 million 


trucks; truckers are protesting states’ and localities’ levying 
of tolls, tariffs, and other transport charges, and police de- 
mands for bribes. 

July 3—Police in the northwest city of Ahmedabad quell Mus- 
lim-Hindu rioting. Yesterday, fighting between Hindus and 
Muslims that began during a Hindu religious procession left 
9 people dead and dozens wounded. 

July 13—At least 9 people are killed and 20 wounded when 
soldiers fire on civilians in the Kashmir Valley; earlier, sepa- 
ratists ambushed an army convoy outside Srinagar, the capi- 
tal of Jammu and Kashmir state, killing 1 soldier and 
wounding 7. On July 10, street battles in Srinagar between 
police and separatists left 13 people dead. 

July 19—Indian troops kill at least 15 armed Muslims as they 
cross the Kashmir frontier. 

In Ayodhya in northern Uttar Pradesh state, Hindus and 
Muslims clash as Hindus continue their attempts to build a 
temple to Ram near Babri Masjid mosque. 

July 25—Hindu leaders agree to stop construction of the tem- 
ple at Ayodhya in return for the central government’s pledge 
to allow the Hindu nationalist administration of Uttar 
Pradesh state to remain in office. 

July 29—The chief of the rebel Khalistan Liberation Force, 
Gujrant Singh Budhsinghwala, is killed in a raid-in Ludhiana 
township in Punjab state; police say Budhsinghwala was 
responsible for hundreds of killings in the group’s quest for 
a separate Sikh state. 

July 30—The Far East Economic Review reports that Vice Presi- 
dent S. D. Sharma of the ruling Congress party has been 
elected to the presidency by 64.7% of the vote; his rival, 

G. G. Swell, won 33.2% of the ballots cast by state legislators 
and members of parliament. 


IRAN ; 


July 30—A Saudi newspaper, Asharq Al-Awsat, reports that Iran 
has chosen to keep 132 Iraqi civilian and military planes 
that were flown there for protection during the Persian Gulf 
war. 


IRAQ 

(See also Intl, UN; Iran) 

July 6—Four people are killed and 19 wounded when a car 
bomb explodes near the convoy of Danielle Mitterrand, wife 
of French President François Mitterrand and head of France- 
Libertés, a humanitarian group, as she passes through Hal- 
abja, the town where thousands of Kurds were killed by 
poison gas in 1988; no one takes responsibility for the at- 
tack. 

July 8—An American intelligence report quoted in The New . 
York Times says 4 Iraqi officers plotted to assassinate Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein on June 29, but were discovered and 
ambushed; according to the report, more than 200 officers 
have been purged from the military and some have been exe- 
cuted. 


ISRAEL 


(See also Egypt; Lebanon) 

July 9—Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin forms a coalition that 
may assure him control over 62 of the Knesset’s 120 seats by 
signing agreements with the left-wing Meretz party (which 
favors accepting Palestinian self-determination) and the reli- 
gious Shas party. 

July 11—Rabin appoints former Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
as foreign minister. 


July 12—Rabin announces his new cabinet, naming himself as 
defense minister. 

July 23—The Rabin administration freezes plans to construct 
neatly 6,700 homes in the Israeli-occupied West Bank and 
Gaza Strip; 8,700 homes that are in various stages of con- 
struction will still be built. 


ITALY 


July 19—In Palermo, Sicily, Paolo Borsellino, the city’s chief 
prosecutor and anti-Mafia investigator, and 5 of his body- 
guards are killed by a bomb explosion. 

July 25— Defense Minister Salvo Ando announces that 7,000 
troops will be deployed in Sicily; the soldiers, who will have 
power of arrest, will patrol courts, airports, and other 
“strategic” installations and search for mafiosi and weapons 
caches. 

July 27—Giovanni Lizzio, the top police investigator of protec- 
tion rackets in Catania, Sicily, is assassinated; no one takes 
responsibility. 

July 29—The month-old coalition government wins a vote of 
confidence in the lower house of parliament, 318 to 246, on 
its plan to reduce Italy's $130 billion budget deficit—the 
largest in Europe—by $27 billion. Afterwards, Foreign Min- 
ister Vincenzo Scotti and Foreign Trade Minister Claudio 
Vitalone resign from the cabinet. 


JAPAN 


July 6—Reversing previous denials by Prime Minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa and other officials, Japan says the government 
during World War II organized and ran brothels for soldiers; 
historians estimate that between 100,000 and 200,000 
women from China, Korea, Japan, and other countries were 
forced to work in the brothels, and that thousands died 
there. 

July 26—Results from today's parliamentary elections show the 

- ruling Liberal Democratic party won 69 of 127 contested 
seats in the 252-member upper house, which it lost in 1989 
after a scandal in the government; voter turnout was about 
47%, a postwar low. 


KENYA 


July 28—Panos Moumtzis, a spokesman for the office of the 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees, says 287 Somalis who 
were stranded for a week off the coast were allowed to land 
yesterday and were taken to the Utange refugee camp near 
the port of Mombasa; at least 156,000 Somalis have crossed 
into Kenya in recent months. 


KOREA, NORTH 
(See Japan) 


KOREA, SOUTH 
(See Japan) 


LATVIA 
(See US) 


LEBANON 


July 23—US Secretary of State James Baker 3d arrives in Zahle 
in a heavily armored motorcade from Damascus, Syria, to 
visit President Elias Hrawi; the surprise visit is the Ist to the 
country by a high-level US official since 1983. 

Walid Khaled, an aide to Palestinian guerrilla leader Abu 
Nidal and spokesman for the Fatah Revolutionary Council, 
is assassinated by an unidentified gunman in southern 
Beirut. 
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Four Israeli warplanes attack 13 positions held by pro- 
Iranian Party of God Muslim guerrillas in the southern part 
of the country, wounding at least 4 of the rebels; Lebanese 
police say the attack was in retaliation for the July 21 am- 
bush of an Israeli patrol near the Israeli security zone in 
which 1 Israeli soldier was killed. 


LITHUANIA 
(See US) 


LUXEMBOURG 
(See Intl, EC) 


MEXICO 


July 12—Opposition leaders of the Democratic Revolutionary 
Party in the state of Michoacan say the Institutional Revolu- 
tionary Party (PRI) is committing fraud in today’s gubernato- 
rial elections there; in Chihuahua state, members of the 
National Action Party say election fraud is relatively low. 

July 13—Initial results from yesterday's gubernatorial elections 
show Francisco Barrio Terraza, a member of the opposition 
National Action Party, the winner in Chihuahua; with ap- 
proximately 50% of the vote tallied, Terraza is shown to have 
gained 214,350 votes, while PRI candidate Jesús Macías re- 
ceived 180,291; it is only the 2d time since 1929 that a non- 
PRI politician has won a state election; there is still no clear 
winner in the state of Michoacan. 

July 24—Attomey General Ignacio Morales Lechuga announces 
his government will no longer accept US aid to fight drug 
trafficking although it will still work with US Drug Enforce- 
ment Agency personnel stationed in Mexico; US drug en- 
forcement aid to Mexico was to total at least $22 million this 
year. 


MONGOLIA 


July 5—Final results of parliamentary elections held June 28 
show that the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary party, the 
former Communist party, won 70 of 76 seats in the unicam- 
eral legislature. 


NIGERIA 


July 6—Almost complete results from parliamentary elections 
held July 4 show the left-centrist Social Democratic party 
winning 47 of 91 Senate seats and 310 of 589 seats in the 
House of Representatives, with the more conservative Na- 
tional Republican Convention capturing 37 and 267 seats 
respectively; the military government of General Ibrahim 
Babangida says it will relinquish authority to the civilian 
government in January. 


PAKISTAN 
(See US) 


PANAMA 
(See US) 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


July 25—The Economist reports that Paias Wingti has narrowly 
won election as prime minister; Wingti received 55 of the 
109 votes cast by parliament, the remaining went to Rabbie 
Namaliu, the incumbent. 


PERU 

(See also Bolivia) 

July 16—Two car bombs planted by the Maoist Shining Path 
guerrilla group kill 18 people’and wound 140 in the wealthy 
Miraflores area of Lima; 17 people are reported missing from 
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the explosion; approximately 6 other bombings occur 
throughout the capital, wounding at least 4 more people. 

July 22—Shining Path guerrillas intensify terrorist attacks in 
Lima, killing taxi and bus drivers, burning vehicles, blocking 
streets, and setting off bombs. 

July 24—Fujimori says in a televised address that military 
courts will try suspects believed to be involved in the 2-day 
“armed strike” conducted by Shining Path supporters that 
left as many as 40 people dead and hundreds wounded. 

July 28—Fujimori announces a new Congress will take office 
January 2 and mayoral elections will be held February 7. 


POLAND 


July 10—Hanna Suchocka of the Democratic Union party is 
named prime minister by parliament. 


RWANDA 


July 13—In Arusha, Tanzania, the Rwandan government and 
rebels primarily of the minority Tutsi ethnic group sign a 
cease-fire agreement; they also agree to continue talks on 
power-sharing. 


SEYCHELLES 


July 27—In results announced today for the Ist multiparty 
. elections since 1974, the socialist Seychelles People’s Pro- 
gressive Front wins 58% of the vote, defeating the opposi- 
tion Democratic party, which received only 33%; smaller 
parties took the remainder. 


SOMALIA 


(See also Intl, UN; Kenya) 

July 5—Four of 50 expected UN military observers arrive in 
Mogadishu to monitor the March 3 cease-fire between war- 
ring clans; 550 UN peacekeeping troops are to arrive to 
guard convoys of relief aid. 

July 19—Mohammed Sahnoun, the UN representative in So- 
malia, announces the 46 additional UN military observers 
will be allowed to enter the country later this week. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


July 6—In a preliminary report on the June 17 massacre of at 
least 42 blacks in Boipatong township, a government-ap- 
pointed judicial commission says there is no evidence of 
complicity by any high government, police, or military offi- 
cial. 


SPAIN 
(See Intl, Ibero-American Meeting) 


SRI LANKA 


July 5—Tamil Tiger rebels say they shot down a military plane 
flying over the Jaffna peninsula, killing all 19 people aboard; 
government officials dispute the claim; army commanders 
say they have killed about 300 Tigers and lost approximately 
30 soldiers since government forces began a June 27 offen- 
sive against the guerrillas. 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 

(See also Intl, CSCE; Yugoslav Crisis) 

Great Britain 

July 18—The Labour party’s leadership election conference 
selects John Smith, a Scottish moderate, to replace Neil Kin- 
nock as party leader. . 


Northem Ireland ; 

July 1—In Belfast, Sir Patrick Mayhew, the secretary of state for 
Northern Ireland, announces that leaders of the province’s 4 
major parties have agreed to talks with the Republic of Ire- 
land on the establishment of a regional government that 
would replace direct rule by Britain; the only significant 
Northern Irish party to be excluded from the talks is Sinn 
Fein, because of its refusal to renounce violence. 


UNITED STATES (US) 


(See also Intl, CSCE, NATO, Yugoslav Crisis; Colombia; Lebanon; 
Mexico) 

July 2—The Far East Economic Review reports the government 
has impounded 3 naval reconnaissance aircraft bound for 
Pakistan, although the Pakistani government has already 
paid for the planes. 

The Senate approves by a 76-20 vote the Freedom Sup- 
port Act, which authorizes $981 million in direct humanitar- 
ian and economic assistance to the countries of the former 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe; by a 92-2 roll call vote, 
the Senate also passes an amendment to the act that links 
the removal of 120,000 Russian troops from Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania with further humanitarian aid. The act also 
allows the US to give $12 billion to the IMF. 

July 6—The Treasury Department bans American trade with all 
companies or foreign subsidiaries of companies operating in 
the Yugoslav republics of Serbia and Montenegro. 

July 10—In Miami, former Panamanian president Manuel 
Noriega is sentenced to 40 years in prison for 8 counts of 
racketeering, money laundering, and drug trafficking; 
Noriega, who was convicted in April, says he is appealing 
the conviction on the grounds that he is a prisoner of war. 

Citing the airline’s lack of security, a jury in a federal dis- 
trict court in New York decides that Pan American World 
Airways is liable for damages that may equal $300 million as 
a result of the 1988 bombing of Flight 103 over Lockerbie, 
Scotland; representatives of Pan Am say they will appeal the 
decision. 

An appeals court in Alaska overrules by a 3-0 decision the 
criminal conviction of Joseph Hazelwood, the captain of the 
Exxon Valdez oil tanker that spilled 11 million gallons of 
crude oil in Prince William Sound in March 1989; Hazel- 
wood’s conviction for the misdemeanor charge of the negli- 
gent discharge of oil in early 1990 was overturned because of 
a provision in the Clean Water Act of 1972, which grants 
immunity from prosecution for those who report oil spills. 

July 14—In letters to Congressional leaders, the Bush adminis- 
‘tration announces the US will conduct only 6 nuclear tests 
per year, 3 of which will not exceed 35 kilotons; also, all 
nuclear testing will be confined to improving the safety and 
reliability of existing weapons, not the development of new 
ones. 

July 15—Delegates to the Democratic National Convention in 
New York select Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton as the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the November 3 presidential election; 
US Senator Albert Gore from Tennessee will be his vice pres- 
idential running mate. 

July 22—A jury awards $9.22 million to the family of a Pepsico 
Inc. employee who was killed in the 1988 Pan Am bombing; 
it is the first such award since the airline was found liable for 
damages on July 10. 

July 29—A federal appeals court in New York overturns by a 
2-1 decision Bush’s May 24 executive order that Coast 
Guard officials deter and return boats of Haitian refugees; 
the court says the order violates US and international laws 
protecting refugees. a 
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“Revolutions are made quickly. But the process of creation is long and tedious; it takes 
many years of hard work. We must create our country and ourselves. As a Radio Liberty 
listener wrote: ‘We destroyed our prison, but for some reason we expect the jailers to keep 
bringing swill to our cells.’ That is an accurate description of our situation today.” 


Looking to the Future 


BY ELENA BONNER 


Russia everyone who reads the newspapers and 

kills evenings by watching television news in- 
tently (the Russian Vesti at eight and eleven, and 
Novosti at nine and midnight) has become an amateur 
futurologist. Not out of a natural curiosity—as in the 
song, “I want to know what awaits me and I wa-a-ant 
to be ha-a-ppy.” And not because in our life, where we 
are denied almost all positive emotions, it feels good to 
be able to say, “I told you so.” I catch myself 
reminiscing. When, on General Secretary Yuri Andro- 
pov’s death, I was asked by two American diplomats 
who his successor would be, I said Konstantin 
Chernenko. I was so happy my prognosis was correct. 
Why? Petty vanity. 

And futurology is for everyone! Indulgence in this 
failing is the result of fear—fear of a sudden and sharp 
change in one-sixth of the globe, and of a change in 
personal environment. In the past, if you had saved 
10,000 rubles you considered yourself a substantial 
person; today you do not know if that amount will last 
a month. You do not know what you will be able to buy 
tomorrow for dinner (whatever is being offered to the 
line you will undoubtedly be in). If you are used to 
taking a vacation by the sea (Baltic or Black, it does not 
matter), you do not know how much bread (let us not 
even think about meat) costs there and whether your 


Pes: the future is a thankless task. But in 
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rubles will be accepted. And the old map (new ones 
have not been printed for lack of paper) will not tell 
you where in your own country, or now in a neighbor- 
ing country, you can find a vacation spot. You do not 
know even whether you will have a vacation, because 
you do not know how long you will have a job. And 
when no one knows such simple short-term things 
about himself or herself, then the politicization of the 
people is manifested not only in rallies but also in 
futurology epidemics. Like many others I am infected, 
and these notes can be regarded as clinical symptoms 
of the disease. 

Futurology’s Sovietological branch has reconfirmed 
the nineteenth-century poet Fedor Tutchev’s line, 
“Russia cannot be understood by the mind.” They 
used to say: Communism can be crushed only by a 
third world war. They used to say: no forcible changes 
in a country’s borders (codified in the Helsinki Act of 
1975), but the politicians seemed to remember no 
changes at all. And so the West bought the hope of 
peace in Europe for a few concessions on human 
rights. The fate of 300 million people in the Soviet 
Union (and as many more in the satellite countries) 
remained outside the frame. They used to say: the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union will lead to civil war. 
They used to say: the nuclear button must be in one 
person’s hands. For many years the world lived in fear 
of a third world war, or a nuclear one, or a civil one. 
Paradoxically, we cannot rule out the possibility that 
these three terrible prophecies did not come true 
because of the very existence of nuclear weapons. 

The collapse of communism and the disintegration 
of the Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc are indubitably 
positive phenomena. Perestroika and its predecessor, 
acceleration, never had these as a strategic goal. But 
everything else is still unclear. 
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HOW NOT TO SUCCEED AT 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC UNION 

The creation of the Commonwealth of Independent 
States revealed the mentality of the leaders of the new 
post-Soviet countries—their profound “union” ap- 
proach, their inability, despite their avowed total 
sovereignty, to sail solo. The rapidity of the CIS’s birth 
after the Soviet collapse probably has no analogue in 
world history. Without setting common legal norms, 
without dividing up property, debts, and embassies, 
and by proclaiming a single army without an underly- 
ing military doctrine, the CIS doomed itself. 

Why was it created? It is not a defense alliance like 
NATO or the Warsaw Pact (may it rest in peace); CIS 
members, it seems, must defend themselves from one 
another, not from some mythical enemy. It is not an 
economic union, in which there must be some mea- 
sure of striving to help each other. And it is not a 
political union—states without constitutions and with 
parliaments elected before the state was born cannot 
seriously unite for political aims. And there are ethnic 
wars being waged in two of the states—Azerbaijan and 
Moldova—in which at least two other former republics 
are involved. (There is also an ethnic war in Georgia, 
but Georgia is not part of the CIS.) 

Meetings of its leaders since its inception have 
merely confirmed the absence of an idea in the creation 
of the CIS. But their declaration of a commonwealth, 
taken at face value, led to many mistakes by the leaders 
of the new countries and by Western politicians (just 
as when they perceived the Soviet Union, which in fact 
did not exist, as a real state). In the last six months the 
members of the CIS have managed not to do anything 
in common—neither a unified economic space, a 
common ruble zone, a military defense space, or a 
division of debts and property. Nor have they created 
anything of their own! For example: formally, the CIS 
consists of eleven states, but only six have signed the 
defense agreement. Does that mean it is not manda- 
tory, and that at any time those bound by the 
agreement could become five, four, or three? Every 
country goes off on its own, each seeking new friends 
(rich ones, preferably) who can help and who are 
strong. Each jealously follows which neighbors are 
getting more aid. And they fear them. The situation 
resembles that in a communal apartment, where no 
one trusts anyone and everyone is engaged in hidden or 
overt warfare. Before the Soviet Union fell apart, the 
economist Vasily Selyunin wrote that each republic 
would go its own way: “We’ll save ourselves singly.” 
And so it’s every man for himself. 


THE NONCOMMONWEALTH STATES GO IT ALONE 
The Baltic republics of Latvia, Lithuania, and Esto- 

nia have removed themselyes from the common pot for 

good, it seems. If they find ways to resolve the question 


of citizenship without violating human rights, their 
entry into Europe will be faster and easier than that of 
the other new countries (especially since they are 
actively privatizing land and do not exhibit any fear of 
foreign capital). But there is an army of between 
130,000 and 140,000 former Soviet soldiers on their 
territory and no one knows to whom they belong, 
Russia or the CIS. This is destabilizing, and the Baltics 
need Western help in solving the problem. 

Georgia did not join the Commonwealth under 
President Zviad Gamsakhurdia and is not joining 
under the rule of the State Council. But CIS military 
units, which had been removed from the conflict in the 
Armenian enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh in Azerbaijan, 
ended up in Georgia just as Eduard Shevardnadze (the 
former minister of internal affairs of Georgia, the 
former first secretary of the Georgian Communist 
party, and the former minister of foreign affairs of the 
Soviet Union) returned. Is this a mere coincidence, or 
was the army “protecting” his resumption of power? 
The process is not yet complete. Elections are sup- 
posed to be held in the fall. Apparently Shevardnadze 
will be elected; he has made good use of ties estab- 
lished in former posts, his international reputation, 
and the think tank that was created for him and is now 
headed by the last Soviet foreign minister, Aleksandr 
Bessmertnykh. 

On Georgia’s Independence Day, United States 
Secretary of State James Baker 3d personally came to 
Tbilisi with a-cargo of humanitarian aid. The West is 
readily helping Georgia, not noticing that there is a war 
going on in the country. Shevardnadze once said that 
you had to be a real democrat in order to resolve ethnic 
problems; now his democratic values are being tested. ` 
His recent visit to Tskhinvali, the capital of South 
Ossetia, the region of Georgia that is fighting to unite 
with North Ossetia across the border in Russia, did not 
bring peace. 

Shevardnadze was accompanied by Aleksandr Dza- 
sokhov, a former Politburo member. This was per- 
ceived in Ossetia as an attempt to solve the problem in 
the easiest way—by putting your own man in there. 
But sending crack army units made up of veterans of 
the war in Afghanistan and moving Russian troops 
stationed in the Georgian city of Kutaisi into Ossetia is 
dangerous and will lead to a Yugoslav-like crisis. Peace 
can be achieved only through compromise by both 
sides, the creation of a zone of international control, 
and demilitarization—not by attempts to return Osse- 
tia to its former status. Georgia will no doubt remain 
outside the CIS; it has nothing to gain by joining, 
because it has its own natural resources, and sea and 
land borders that give free access to the West. More- 
over, Shevardnadze needs to maintain his standing 
inside Georgia as a national leader with no ties to 
Moscow. 


ETHNIC TENSIONS SPLIT THE COMMONWEALTH 

The Commonwealth states have not been immune 
to ethnic tensions similar to those found in Georgia. 
Moldova’s relationship with the CIS (particularly with 
Russia) is complicated by problems in the Trans- 
Dniester region. The sources of the conflict go back to 
the regime of Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev, 
when Moscow, attempting to keep Moldova from 
declaring independence, provoked strikes in the re- 
gion. (A similar tactic was used in the Baltics.) Russians 
living in Trans-Dniester demanded sovereignty or a 
high degree of autonomy, with guarantees that if 
Moldova and Romania reunited—they have long- 
standing ties—they would have the right to secede. 

It is hard to judge the likelihood of reunification, or 
when reunification might occur if it takes place at all. 
But the conflict in Trans-Dniester has moved from the 
political to the military, aided by the appearance in the 
region of Russian Cossacks who say they are defending 
resident Russians and the speeches of Vice President 
Aleksandr Rutskoi and numerous deputies of the 
Russian parliament, as well as the presence of Russia’s 
Fourteenth Army (Russian President Boris Yeltsin’s 
decree ordering the removal of the army from the 
region has not been fulfilled). 

The population of Trans-Dniester is mixed—23 
percent Russian and the rest almost equally divided 
between Moldovans and Ukrainians. Ukraine’s plan is 
to wait and watch. In Moldova itself, the party support- 
ing reunification with Romania is strong. The question 
of federalizing the republic, recently raised in the 
Moldovan parliament, has not been decided, but this 
holds out the possibility of peace. 

Azerbaijan joined the CIS.along with the other 
republics in December 1991. But after the fall of 
President Ayaz Mutalibov the leaders of the Popular 
Front, who took control of the government, announced 
that Azerbaijan would not join the CIS. The new 
president, Abulfez Elchibey, has not disavowed that 
statement. Azerbaijan initiated military action against 
the Armenians of Nagorno-Karabakh, using arms re- 
ceived from the CIS and taking advantage of the fact 
that Armenia had not yet received its share of ‘CIS 
weaponry. More than 5,000 people have died in the 
war over who will control the enclave (and perhaps as 
many more in fighting in June alone). 

Azerbaijan’s relations with the rest of the CIS and 
with Turkey and Iran depend on the position they take 
on Nagorno-Karabakh. The views of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) are 
guarded, and aimed at preserving the enclave’s previ- 
ous status. But it is naive to think there are powers that 
can do this without genocide and wide-ranging war- 
fare, which would involve not only Nagorno-Karabakh, 
Azerbaijan, and Armenia but also Turkey, Iran, and 
Russia. International recognition of Nagorno-Karabakh 
and the establishment of an internationally adminis- 
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tered zone ‘could be the path out of the war, but the 
CSCE must change its position for that to happen. 

All the former republics of Central Asia are members 
of the CIS. The majority are ruled by former leaders 
under the union who turned in their party tickets, and 
by the same party, which has changed its name. 
However, the stormy events of May and September in 
Tajikistan are a sign of instability. All the former 
republics (except Kyrgyzstan) signed an agreement on 
protecting their borders with Russia, Kazakhstan, and 
Armenia. Foreign policy is oriented more toward 
Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, and the Arab East than the 
CIS, since there is little hope of aid from the latter. 

When part of the Soviet Union, Central Asia had the 
widest gap between the living standards of its insignifi- 
cant wealthy minority and the overwhelming majority 
who lived in poverty (a colonial picture). In Turkmeni- 
stan, Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, and Kyrgyzstan in the 
1980s, over 50 percent of the population lived below 
the poverty line. Clan struggles complicate the job of 
governing in these states, as well as an entrenched 
narcotics mafia (which has become a serious problem 
for the countries in the region and threatens to become 
a problem for the CIS and the rest of the world). It 
looks as if Central Asia’s development will not be a 
democratic one. ` 

Kyrgyzstan is the exception. It is one of Central 
Asia’s poorest states, the poverty there exacerbated by a 
recent earthquake. President Askar Akayev, a physicist, 
wants to hold to a democratic course. He insisted 
during the ratification process for the new constitution 
that an article declaring “the land, resources, and 
waters belong to the Kyrgyz people” be changed to 
“the land, resources, and waters belong to the people 
of Kyrgyzstan.” An agreement with Russia guarantees 
the rights of Kyrgyzstan’s Russian-speaking popula- 
tion. This new state could become a democratic model 
for the rest of Central Asia, but it will require the 
West's active support. 

Kazakhstan,the second-largest former republic, has 
reasserted its ties and its equality with Russia through a 
treaty of friendship and cooperation that is in the spirit 
of President Nursultan Nazarbayev’s proclamation that 
“Kazakhstan will never be anybody’s underbelly.” 
Nazarbayev apparently is skeptical about the future of 
the Commonwealth, and has said, “we don’t need to 
drag anyone by the ears into the CIS.” Kazakhstan is 
confidently developing relations with India, Pakistan, 
Turkey, South Korea, Japan, Europe, and the United 
States. In the process it has attracted foreign invest- 
ment in mining and refining, with the hard currency 
received from these deals being used to improve other 
sectors of the economy. 

Kazakhstan’s domestic situation is more stable than 
Russia’s, despite the fact that the city of Karaganda was 
one of the centers of the mixers strikes in 1989. Ethnic 
conflict has been minimal, but the growing Cossack 
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movement could become a destabilizing factor since 
over 50 percent of the population is Russian-speaking. 
The project for a new constitution in which both the 
Kazakh and Russian languages have equal status and 
which stresses guarantees for human rights, has the 
approval of Western experts but has elicited protests 
from national organizations that want to create a single 
“Turkic space” composed of Kazakhstan, Central Asia, 
and the Transcaucasus (Georgia, Armenia, and Azer- 
baijan). I think the president, whose character is a 
mixture of pragmatism, an active desire for democracy, 
and authoritarianism (within limits), and who has the 
confidence of the people, can bring about reforms 
without social explosions. But it is important that no 
destabilizing impulses come from Russia. 

Belarus has consistently supported Russia in the CIS 
but now seems to be planning to leave the Common- 
wealth, as manifested in decisions to create its own 
currency and army and in its refusal to sign the defense 
pact. This former republic, which suffered more than 
any other in World War II and was damaged by fallout 
from the nuclear accident at Chernobyl, is in extremely 
difficult economic and psychological straits. Its presi- 
dent, Stanislav Shushkevic, has managed to avoid 
conflicts with his neighbors in the CIS, but his 
situation in parliament is not simple. The republic is 
about to have a referendum on re-election to parlia- 
ment, and it is not certain that Shushkevic will retain 
his post. Perhaps leaders of the Popular Front, with a 
more nationalistic platform, will come to power. If they 
do, the present foreign policy orientations on Ukraine 
and Belarus’s European neighbors will hold, but the 
same cannot be said with certainty about ties to Russia. 

Relations between Russia and Ukraine are already 
strained. Conflict began in August 1991 when the 
Russian parliament reclaimed the Crimea, a former 
Russian territory that had been annexed to the Ukraine 
during Soviet rule, and also expressed solidarity with 
Russians living in the eastern border regions of Ukraine. 
Tensions abated, but flared up again after the CIS was 
founded, the direct result of vague agreements on 
strategic forces, an undivided army, and continuing 
pretensions to the Crimea on the Russian side. These 
will not lead to war, but friendly relations have been 
lost for a long time. 

Domestically, Ukraine suffers from fewer conflicts 
than Russia. The presidency of Leonid Kravchuk, 
which has managed to cooperate both with the old 
nomenklatura and the leaders of Rukh,the opposition 
movement that brought him to power, remains stable. 
In foreign. policy Ukraine is oriented toward Europe, 
chiefly Germany, and is improving relations with 
Belarus to the north. It takes a neutral position in the 
conflict between Russia end Moldova, although it 
could speak even more forcefully than Russia about its 


“fellow citizens” in the Trans-Dniester region (where 
there are more Ukrainians than Russians). 


THE QUESTION OF RUSSIA 

Russia, even after the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union, remains a great state of 150 million people, 
with a colossal territory and abundant natural wealth. 
But if we exclude the former republics now caught up 
in wars, it is torn by the sharpest contradictions— 
contradictions between Moscow and the autonomous 
republics, regions, and oblasts. There is also a struggle 
between the old nomenklatura and the new one in 
process of formation.(Moscow, like any capital, is a city 
of bureaucrats and nomenklatura, in this case from 
three systems—the state, party, and army. These 
people largely “determine the weather” for all Russia 
and have no intention of bowing out.) 

There are contradictions between president and 
parliament because Yeltsin was elected a year after the 
parliament was seated, and under more democratic 
conditions. As a result, there is still no law on buying 
and selling land and no policy for attracting foreign 
investment. There are many contradictions in the 
economic reform program, which was begun late, with 
the liberation of prices before broad privatization, 
which instantly bankrupted 99 percent of the popula- 
tion. 

The course of reform is paradoxical: as prices for 
consumer goods have jumped (some are up fiftyfold!), 
the markets have not filled with more goods but 
instead are almost empty. The main contradictions of 
the last year: conversion of the defense industry to the 
production of civilian goods apparently will not take 
place, and Russia will take over the arms market that 
was the Soviet Union’s. The promised sharp reduction 
of the army will not take place, either. Troop strength is 
around 2.5 million, which means the military will 
continue to strain the budget, with all the concomitant 
consequences. Why is such a large army needed? To 
fight whom? Thus the fears of Kazakhstan, Belarus, and 
Ukraine—that once they give up their nuclear poten- 
tial they will be defenseless before Russia—are not 
groundless. Social tensions in Russia are increasing 
wildly, extreme nationalistic tendencies are growing, 
and the Communists are active, uniting with the 
Christian Democrats and some of the old unions. 
There is fertile soil for this bloc in the rapid division of 
society into millions of beggars and a handful of 


‘millionaires, with no middle class; to this can be added 


the unemployment of many army officers. 

Russia is losing friends (Armenia and perhaps 
Georgia) and gaining enemies (Ukraine, Moldova, 
Azerbaijan). The speaker of the parliament’s statement 
that Ossetia could be annexed to Russia if its people so 
wish and in accordance with its policies in Trans- 
Dniester demonstrates the vagueness of Russian na- 
tional policy, not the defense of the democratic principle 


of self-determination, because otherwise Russia would 
have to extend it to Nagorno-Karabakh and some of its 
own autonomous regions. The future will show what 
the country will become. But even if reform is not 
halted by a social explosion, peace and abundance will 
not come to Russia’s citizens soon. This process will be 
more difficult than in the other CIS countries because 
Russia is large and made up of many ethnic groups, is 
unwilling to give up the dominance of the military in 
the budget, and has a messianic mentality. 


A PLEA FOR ARMENIA 

It is hardest to write about Armenia. This former 
republic was cut off on all sides to suit the Leninist idea 
of socializing the entire Islamic world. Its geopolitical 
situation in a historically created hostile environment 
does not give it an outlet to the West. Poor in land and 
natural resources, especially fuels, only nuclear energy 
can give it economic independence. The country has 
been devasted by earthquakes, which caused it to shut 
down its only nuclear reactor, and by a three-year 
economic blockade by Azerbaijan, which is waging war 
with the Armenian enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh (which 
has been blockaded for four years). 

Armenia is dying. Only people with bad intentions 
fail to see this. But the international organizations that 
were silent for four years, even though blockades 
against peaceful populations are forbidden by the 
Geneva Conventions, accused Armenia of aggression 
when its troops recently tried to create a corridor for 
delivering humanitarian aid to Nagorno-Karabakh. The 
West is silent about the fact that of the 130,000 tons of 
grain intended for the relief of Armenia, 126,000 ended 
up in Azerbaijan, or that the Finnish houses sent in 
1989 to the earthquake-damaged area of the country 
have been used for Azerbaijani settlements. Pitted 
against the 200,000 Armenians in Nagorno-Karabakh 
is the full might of Azerbaijan, which was supported at 
first by the army of the Soviet Union and not of the CIS. 

As I listened in June to reports from the World 
Ecology Forum and agreed with the. points about the 
need to save the ecosphere, I thought about the need to 
save those who have been placed on the brink of 
extinction by fate and people, politics and ideology. All 
the humanistic: ideas, all the words about a New 
Europe will be only empty demagogy if one morning 
we hear that there is no more Armenia, which was a 
cradle of civilization and Christianity. How does one 
write about the future of the country when there is a 
war going on to exterminate it? I do not know. 


THE END OF ANOTHER MYTH 

We lived in myths for decades. Myths fell. Others 
were created. The myth of the CIS is dying. The process 
of signing bilateral agreements is beginning. God grant 
hat they be more than mere fiction. The next stage will 
obviously be the formation of blocs. The Central Asian 
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bloc: Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan. Azerbaijan 
will lean toward it. The Western bloc: Ukraine, Be- 
larus, and perhaps Moldova. And the Central bloc: 
Russia, Kazakhstan, and Kyrgyzstan. Of course things 
will not be absolutely clear-cut—tIslam will have an 
effect on Kazakhstan and especially Kyrgyzstan, and 
there may be conflicts in the Central Asian and 
Western blocs. But the predicted and even announced 
union has not come about. 

The future of the countries of the former Soviet 

Union and Europe, their peace and world peace, no 
longer depend on the East-West juxtaposition. Freed 
from the threat of a third world war, humanity still 
could choke on the blood of hundreds of small 
internecine wars. The experience of the last few years 
has shown that the struggle for self-determination is 
unstoppable, no matter what sacrifices it demands. 
Lithuania, Latvia, Turkmenistan, Yugoslavia, Ossetia,’ 
Nagorno-Karabakh, Trans-Dniester. The list can be 
extended, but this is enough to make my point: no 
matter how international organizations resist it, they 
will have to recognize the right of people to self- 
determination and to separate it irrevocably from the 
right to inviolable borders. Borders fall from outside 
the state. People determine themselves inside states. 
_ Peace missions cannot keep repeating that conflicts 
must be settled peacefully. They must bring concrete 
proposals for compromise (compromise is movement 
by both sides). Federalization, demilitarized zones, 
zones of international supervision, protectorates, total 
independence—for each case there will be a different 
solution, but with complete guarantees for the rights of 
ethnic minorities remaining in the territories. The 
mechanisms for this process must be developed. We 
must change the tactics of peace missions, which now 
wait until blood has been shed and conflicts are 
resolved not by right but by might. 

And still, what will happen to our country—excuse 
me, our many countries—caught up in the speeding 
process of disintegration and its strange bedfellow, the 
process of becoming? Which is stronger in our life 
today I do not know. On the level of daily life 
everything that was bad, still is. Even worse! Some- 
times I ask myself, was there ever that August? Maybe it 
never happened. 

But August 1991 did happen. It destroyed commu- 
nism and the world’s strongest bastion of commu- 
nism—the Soviet Union. And from that moment began 
a new, post-August time in which hope appeared. 

Revolutions are made quickly. But the process of 
creation is long and tedious; it takes many years of hard 
work. We must create our country and ourselves. As a 
Radio Liberty listener wrote: “We destroyed our prison, 
but for some reason we expect the jailers to keep 
bringing swill to our cells.” That is an accurate 
description of our situation today. a 








“entirely optimistic. 


= As Stephen White surveys the attempts to implement democratic institutions in Russia,» 
he asks an essential question: “Are these the first months.of a democratic Russia or ™ 
* simply postcommunism, or even a new form of authoritarianism?” The answer is not _ 


Russia’s Experiment with Democracy 


BY STEPHEN WHITE 


he end of Communist rule in the country of its 
| origin was widely celebrated as a victory for 
democracy. For the participants there was cer- 
tainly no doubt that long-standing traditions of politi- 
cal passivity had been replaced by an active citizenry 
firmly committed to the new institutions of representa- 
tive government that had been established in the late 
1980s, For Russian President Boris Yeltsin, speaking 
just after the collapse of the August 1991 hard-liners’ 
coup against Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev, the 
people had “thrown off the chains of 70 years of 
slavery.” For Izvestia, speaking editorially on August 
22, democracy had “taught the people not to be 
silent”—a reference to Pushkin’s Boris Godunov, in 
which the Russians of the time, invited to welcome the 
False Dmitrii, had, in a celebrated phrase, “kept 
quiet.” And for some, the defeat of the coup and the 
subsequent demise of the Communist party was noth- 
ing less than the “end of history.’”! 

The changes that have taken place in Soviet and 
Russian politics since the late 1980s, and in particular 
after the attempted coup, have certainly held out the 
prospect of a “second Russian Revolution” that exhib- 
its the characteristics of democratic rule. One of the 
clearest signs that this is possible, as any visitor will 
have noticed, is the end of political orthodoxy in the 
mass media. On the streets and in the underpasses of 
larger cities, almost anything goes: monarchism, di- 
etary fads, businessweeklies, horoscopes, even ortho- 
dox communism. An elected parliament wrestles with 
an elected president over the composition of the 
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government or the level of direct taxation. A constitu- 
tional court sits to determine the legality of presidential 
decrees. Republics and regions can declare indepen- 
dence; ordinary citizens can emigrate if other countries 
will take them. 

Yet there is talk of a “Russian Weimar,” and few 
governments have survived the levels of inflation and 
mass poverty that confront Boris Yeltsin and his 
colleagues. The press is free but finding it difficult to 
adjust to market conditions and many papers and 
journals have collapsed, with some survivors depen- 
dent on government subsidies. Are these the first 
months of a democratic Russia or simply postcommu- 
nism, or even a new form of authoritarianism? 

In answering this question, three features of the 
postcommunist Russian system are especially signifi- 
cant. The first is the weakness of law, in particular 
judicial institutions that can maintain the boundary 
between state and society. The attempted coup in 1991 
by the “State of Emergency Committee” was at least 
nominally legal. Vice President Gennadi Yanayev as- 
sumed presidential authority on the basis of Article 
127(10) of the constitution, which specified that if the 
president were unable to perform his duties “for any 
reason” his powers would pass automatically to his 
deputy. Yanayev’s assertion that Gorbachev could not 
do his job “because of the state of his health” was 
clearly untrue—despite heavy pressure, no Soviet 
doctor could be found to back it up—but certification 
of the president’s incapacity was not formally neces- 
sary. A state of emergency was declared “in certain 
localities” of the Soviet Union (although the law on 
emergencies required that these localities be specified) 
and the Soviet parliament was convened to approve 
this action, as required by law, but in any case the 
president had the right to declare a state of emergency 
on his own authority. 

The defeat of the coup, by contrast, has been 
followed by a series of decrees that have shown little 
awareness of the need in a democratic system to 
respect the form as well as the content of the law. One 
of the first such arbitrary actions was the decree Yeltsin 


issued immediately after the coup that banned a 
number of newspapers—for the most part those the 
Emergency Committee had allowed to appear. Under 
the Law on the Press of June 1990, however, a 
newspaper may be suspended or banned only if it 
advocates the forcible overthrow of the government. 
Whatever their criticisms of Gorbachev and his col- 
leagues, Pravda, Sovetskaya Rossiya, and the other 
newspapers concerned had not been advocating any 
action of this kind. In any case, the law says the 
banning or suspension of a newspaper must be the 
result of a court decision, not a politician’s directive, 
and come only after evidence in support of the charges 
has been produced and, if necessary, contested. As 
Izvestia pointed out on August 24, there were “quite a 
few precedents” in world history for actions of this 
kind, but they had always been associated with coups, 
never with democratic transitions. “The power of the 
government to decide where information in the press is 
‘accurate’ and where it is ‘false’,” the paper declared in 
words that could have come straight from John Stuart 
Mill, “is the first step to dictatorship.” 

Nor, it appeared, was there an adequate legal basis 
for the banning or suspension of the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union. Under the law on public associa- 
tions adopted in October 1990, the party could be 
suspended only under a state of emergency, and one 
was no longer in force after the coup had collapsed and 
the Emergency Committee’s actions had been repudi- 
ated. Similarly, the existing law did not allow the 
nationalization of the Communist party’s property or 
that of any other public organization. Under the law, 
the property of liquidated organizations reverts to the 
state; but the Communist party had not been liqui- 
dated, and only the Soviet Supreme Court could adopt 
a decision to that effect. 

The party was banned outright in November 1991 
by a Russian presidential decree on the grounds that 
the coup had been the “logical outcome” of party 
policies; its publishing houses were liquidated in 
December 1991, again in technical violation of the law; 
and in January of this year the party’s frozen assets— 
4.3 billion rubles and some 17 million in United States 
dollars—were arbitrarily transferred to a state fund for 
social security. Yeltsin’s legal adviser, attempting to 
justify these measures, insisted that the Communist 
party had been not a party but a ‘‘party-state”’; yet even 
if this had been the case, it did not provide adequate 
justification for the party’s suspension under Russian 
or Soviet law. 

Weakness of law was not simply a function of the 
Russian government or presidency. During 1990, for 
example, all 15 republics adopted declarations on 
sovereignty under which their own laws took prece- 
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dence over those of the Soviet Union; Article 74 of the 
Soviet constitution specified exactly the opposite. 
Gorbachev himself, despite his commitment to a 
law-based state, issued a decree on ‘economic 
sabotage” in January 1991 in an attempt to prevent 
hoarding, which allowed police to enter homes, de- 
spite the constitutional guarantee on the inviolability of 
the home. During 1991 and 1992 a series of autono- 
mous republics extended the “war of laws” to the 
Russian republic by refusing to accept the supremacy 
of Russian laws, and the Tatar republic held a referen- 
dum on its new status in defiance of a Russian 
Constitutional Court ruling that it would be unlawful 
to do so. 

Meanwhile, individuals and even local governments 
were refusing to pay taxes, although this obviously 
prejudiced the Russian state budget and the fulfillment 
of commitments to pensioners, students, and mem- 
bers of the armed forces. All this, a manifestation of 
what Soviet jurists have called “legal nihilism,” is 
closer to the classical conception of anarchy than to a 
state based on the supremacy of the law; it certainly 
gives little reason to believe that the rights of ordinary 
citizens will be protected. 


THE PROLIFERATION OF PARTIES 

A second major weakness of the postcommunist 
order is poorly developed political structures. In partic- 
ular, there are no nationally organized political parties 
that can offer a choice of candidates and programs at 
periodic elections, give some direction to public policy, 
and maintain a stable pattern of interaction with 
society. However, there is certainly no shortage of 
bodies that have adopted a designation of this kind. In 
Russia alone there were more than a thousand political 
parties, movements, and foundations, including 25 
registered political parties, by the summer of 1992. 

Some took the names of prerevolutionary parties, 
like the Constitutional Democrats; others, like the 
Union of Stalinists, looked back to the early Soviet 
years. Many of the new parties chose well-established 
labels, such as the Socialists and Liberal Democrats, 


` but others were more inventive. There is a Humor 


party, and an Idiots’ Party of Russia, whose slogan is 
“Give the people beer and sausage.” A guide to the 
newly formed parties and associations that was pub- 
lished in late 1991 listed over 300 of them, including at 
least 9 anarchist parties, 17 monarchist parties, and 53 
of a “national-patriotic’”’ character. Even the chauvinist 
movement Pamyat has at least 10 distinct tendencies.” 

However numerous, the new parties have serious 
weaknesses. Membership is limited, and not just by 
comparison with the Soviet Communist party, which at 
the time of its banning had a mass membership of 15 
million and an inflow of at least 100,000 recruits a 
year. Some of the new parties keep membership totals 
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secret, others keep no central records and therefore 
have no figures of any kind to report, and there is some 
double counting. Those that report membership fig- 
ures at all exaggerate considerably. The Liberal Demo- 
cratic party includes on its roster all those who 
attended its first congress, including curiosity-seekers, 
and added the members of some national minority 
movements without their permission. A member of the 
Russian parliament, in the December 27, 1991, edition 
of Sovetskaya Rossiya, described the whole party as a 
fiction, with an entirely imaginary national structure 
and only a few hundred real members. 

Allowing for these and other distortions, the Russian 
Communist Workers’ party, with 150,000 members, 
appears to be the largest of the new parties; the 
People’s party of Free Russia, led by Russian Vice 
President Aleksandr Rutskoi, is the second largest, and 
the Democratic Party of Russia, led by Nikolai Travkin, 
comes in third, with about 50,000 members. All the 
other parties, however, have significantly fewer mem- 
bers, and some claim no more than a hundred or so. 

There is, in fact, some antipathy toward the concept 
of a political party, the very word “party” being deeply 
compromised after so many years as a synonym for 
single-party dictatorship. Seventy years of Soviet Com- 
munist party monopoly had led to a general association 
between party membership and careerism (few who 
have left the party have transferred their loyalties to 
other organizations). As K. Lozovsky, a teacher from 
the Vitebsk region, suggested in a letter to the January 
10 Izvestia, “‘wouldn’t it be better without parties 
altogether?” What is a party anyway? It is “always and 
everywhere a struggle for posts and positions” fed by a 
lust for power that is “stronger than any narcotic.” 
Better, surely, to let the ‘‘demagogues and hypocrites, 
power-lovers and careerists, flatterers and opportunists” 
battle it out while ordinary people strengthen the 
spiritual qualities that have sustained them in the past. 
Asked in an Izvestia poll in March to identify a political 
force with which they associated their hopes for the 
future, 23 percent of Muscovites opted for the Russian 
president and 20 percent for businessmen, but only 4 
percent placed their confidence in the Russian parlia- 
ment or the new parties and movements in it. 

Perhaps most fundamentally, the new parties lack a 
defined public constituency. How can the Democratic 
party and the Social Democratic party, for example, be 
distinguished from each other? Both, as Literaturnaya 
gazeta has pointed out, are in favor of social reform and 
the market, and both are opposed to the Communist 
party; but many of their views are reflected in the old 
Communist party itself, where being a member was 
“like membership in the Anglican Church for the 
average Englishman.” Since they do not have some 
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anchoring in social interests, the new parties have 
become preoccupied with intrigue among their leaders 
and would-be leaders, and are most readily identified 
with the personalities who lead them; they are also 
prone to damaging divisions. 

Democratic Russia, for instance, split last November 
when three of its constituent parties, including Travkin’s 
Democratic party, formed “‘Civic Concord.” This group 
in turn divided when Travkin and his party withdrew. 
Democratic Russia had already suffered the loss of 
some of its leading spokesmen, such as historian Yuri 
Afanaseyev, and the Democratic party had itself suf- 
fered a split in the spring of 1991 when chess player 
Gary Kasparov and a group of his supporters formally 
seceded. The Peasant party, formed last year, has 
already split. The Liberal Democratic party divided 
when a prominent member accused party leader 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky of being a KGB agent and left to 
form the Liberal Democratic party of Russia. 

For many these are protoparties or leadership sup- 
port groups, not parties in the commonly recognized 
sense. And this, it has been suggested, is because 
coherent social interests have not begun to crystallize. 
Without the formation of interests of this kind it is 
difficult for parties to develop a coherent program; the 
parties that have come into existence are based around 
a “small group of intellectuals” with original but often 
abstract ideas. Much more likely, for the immediate 
future, is the formation of movements of various kinds 
headed by popular individuals.° 

Gorbachev, speaking to American senators in 1990, 
described the Soviet Union as the “most politicized 
society in the contemporary world,” but the elements 
in post-Soviet society are still extremely fluid, and it 
will clearly be some time before the former Soviet 
Union can expect to have a system with competing 
nationally organized parties that can offer a coherent 
alternative to the Soviet Communist party. Still, a poll 
by Moskovskie novosti in the summer of 1991 showed 
that 70 percent of the respondents agreed that “Rus- 
sia’s salvation would be a person able to lead the 
people and bring order to the country,” a response 
reminiscent of a much older pattern of orientation to 
government in which parties and representative institu- 
tions held little place. 


QUESTIONING DEMOCRACY 

Finally, a third weakness of the emerging postcom- 
munist order is that it appears to be based on a limited 
and qualified commitment to democratic values. It is 
clear, if polls are any guide, that the attempted coup 
was widely seen as illegal: 62 percent of people 
throughout the Soviet Union, and 73 percent in 
Moscow took this view, according to surveys con- 
ducted at the time. It is also clear that the public did 
not believe Gorbachev should have been displaced by 
the State of Emergency Committee: 55 percent, accord- 


ing to another poll, thought his dismissal improper, as 
compared with the 22 percent who were willing to 
accept it. A large majority was opposed to the establish- 
ment of the Emergency Committee, and up to 92 
percent were hostile toward the men who made up the 
committee. For a substantial proportion of people (60 
percent among the urban population), a successful 
coup was likely to-lead to widespread political repres- 
sion. As the reported order for 250,000 pairs of 
handcuffs on the eve of the coup indicated, fears of this 
kind were not groundless.‘ 

These numbers notwithstanding, many supported 
the coup and its apparent objectives. According to 
Gorbachev himself, speaking to journalists shortly after 
the coup attempt, support for the coup ran as high as 
40 percent. Polls in Kazakhstan, conducted while the 
coup was in progress, found that it had and indeed 
continued to have a “real social base,” with half or 
more of those surveyed backing it or at least not 
actively opposing it. Representative of the general 
sentiment or not, between 60 and 70 percent of the 
letters sent to the Russian state prosecutor on the 
subject supported the arrested conspirators; letters 
sent to the press after the coup had been launched but 
before it had been defeated revealed the same impulse. 
“May your hands be firm and your hearts pure,” wrote 
a Moscow pensioner. “Force everyone to obey the 
Constitution, and introduce some public order. . . . I 
associate my hopes with you, and my belief in the 
rebirth of Russia.” Or as 30 automobile workers wrote 
to Izvestia, “We welcome order and discipline, we 
welcome the new leadership.” And what kind of 
victory had there been for democracy after the coup 
collapsed? Perhaps one in Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
but in the Bashkir autonomous republic, wrote V. 
Beloboky, “everything has remained as before” except 
that prices were rising even faster.” 

Nor have the new institutions of goverment suc- 
ceeded in developing a high level of support. Only 13 
percent surveyed this spring thought their newly 
elected deputies had justified the hopes that had been 
vested in them, while 56 percent took the opposite 
view. And only 16 percent were satisfied with the work 
of the Russian parliament, with an even larger propor- 
tion—62 percent—dissatisfied. Early this year, only 
12.3 percent had-confidence in the Russian govern- 
ment, and fewer still had confidence in its most 
prominent members: Deputy Prime Minister Yegor 
Gaidar had the support of 8.5 percent of the public and 
Boris Yeltsin, with 80 percent support in the autumn of 
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1991, was down to 43 percent by March 1992. The 
main characteristic of public opinion on matters of this 
kind appeared to be “political alienation,” with 45 
percent believing that the deputies they elected “soon 
forget about our interests,” and 31 percent said the 
leadership was “‘a particular group of people, an elite, 
that is exclusively concerned with its own interests.” 

Other surveys have suggested a relatively low level of 
attachment to minority rights and many of the conven- 
tions that sustain a democratic order. In the summer of 
1991, for example, 30 percent of Russians favored the 
death penalty for homosexuals; another 30 percent 
favored compulsory medical treatment, and only 10 
percent regarded it as a private matter (in Central Asia 
support for the death penalty ran as high as 85 
percent). A similar proportion, in a 1990 survey, were 
in favor of the “liquidation” of prostitutes; more than 
20 percent favored a similar solution for drug addicts, 
the handicapped, and all “rockers.” 

In early 1992 a majority supported the ban to which 
the Soviet Communist party had been subjected and 
said the party itself should be put on trial (proceedings 
to this effect began in the Russian Constitutional Court 
in July). Calls were also heard to deny party members 
and officials the opportunity to work in public bodies. 
Democracy itself, according to a Russian poll earlier 
this year, was generally understood as “rigid control, 
order and the absence of conflict.” 


LEARNING DEMOCRACY 

Gorbachev, in his address to the Central Committee 
in July 1991, promised that the party would seek a 
“civic accord” with other political groupings. The 
party would discuss common concems and, where 
appropriate, enter coalitions with “the parties and 
movements that were close to it in spirit, [and] with all 
democratic forces.” The draft program adopted at the 
plenum in turn identified the party with the construc- 
tion of a “legal state” and a “civil society,” based on 
“political and ideological pluralism,” a division of 
powers, and guaranteed rights of citizenship. 

Only the formation of such a democratic culture 
could sustain the post-Communist order that had 
emerged from the failure of the coup. And it was this 
democratic culture based on tolerance, respect for 
minority rights, and cooperation rather than confronta- 
tion, that some of the most thoughtful reformers began 
to advocate in the aftermath of the coup. Russians, it 
had been suggested at the outset of perestroika, would 
need some time to “learn democracy.” The evidence of 
the early 1990s is that the.educational process may be a 
lengthy one and that the establishment of formally 
democratic institutions will be of limited significance 
so long as the culture of democratic self-government 
continues to make little progress. a 


The high hopes that surrounded the initial stages of market reform in Russia are turning 
to pessimism as the realities of “shock therapy” take their toll. “At this point Yeltsin does 
not seem to have the determination to push through such changes, or to be willing to take 
on those in powerful places who are still ideologically opposed to privatization. Yet unless 
something is done to increase the output of food and consumer goods quickly, the whole 
reform process, and Yeltsin himself, could be in jeopardy.” 


Needed: A Russian Economic Revolution 


BY MARSHALL I. GOLDMAN 


ith the advantage of 75 years of hindsight, 
\ Ñ / many argue that the Russian Revolution of 
1917 was a futile failure—that Russia, not to 
mention its people and its economy, would have been 
better off if it had never occurred. In the attempt to 
make the Soviet Union into a new world, as many as 50 
million people lost their lives through collectivization, 
arbitrary trials, and war. And what once seemed a 
vibrant economy and fearsome war machine has been 
reduced to a struggling barter system with an oversized 
and demoralized industrial base unable to feed or 
house its own people. 

In 1985, Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev realized 
the enormity of the Soviet mistake and began to undo 
much if not all that those responsible for the revolution 
had viewed as accomplishments. Unfortunately, this 
only seemed to make matters worse. In an effort to 
remedy the economic shortcomings not only of commu- 
nism but of the Gorbachev era, Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin and his team of economic advisers have in turn 
embarked on a far-reaching set of reforms. If success- 
ful, they will basically reverse the economic revolution 
associated with collectivization, nationalization, cen- 
tral planning, and perestroika. While there have been 
some positive results, improvement thus far has been 
meager, and in many instances the changes have been 
counterproductive. There is concer that this “Second 
Russian Revolution” will turn out to be as flawed as its 
predecessor. 


THE TROUBLE WITH CENTRAL PLANNING 

So what exactly is Yeltsin trying to do in Russia, and 
what are his prospects? The Russian president’s pri- 
mary goal is to transform the remains of the centrally 
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planned, state-owned economy into an economy in 
which managerial and consumer decisions are based 
on market signals and the means of production are 
privately owned—in other words, he wants to make 
the economy into the opposite of what it was in the 
mid-1980s. Disappointed by the results of central 
planning, Yeltsin has concluded that only through 
such a transformation will Russia retain the support of 
its people and achieve a place on the world economic 
stage. 

Under the best of circumstances this would be 
difficult. In the case of the Soviet Union, it is not only 
that economic managers were promoted for showing 
their disdain for the market but that industry was 
purposely structured to facilitate central planning and 
command mandates rather than market responses. For 
at least 60 years everything was done to discourage the 
public or managers from any market tendencies. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, for example, those discov- 
ered manufacturing products privately were likely to be 
charged with economic crimes and executed. State 
factories were intentionally built on a large scale and as 
monopolies, with little or no concern for profit maximi- 
zation. White elephant projects were prized under 
Soviet gigantimania. Premiums were actually given to 
managers who wasted raw materials. Moreover, neither 
managers nor tenants had to make more than token 
payments for land purchases or rent; Soviet propagan- 
dists boasted that the country’s citizens typically spent 
only 5 or 10 percent of their income on housing, 
compared to 25 percent or more for most Americans. 
Similarly, charges for utilities such as water, electricity, 
and natural gas were zero or only slightly higher. Nor 
did managers have to pay interest for the use of capital 
during most of the period. The overall effect was that 
resources (land, raw materials, and capital) in short 
supply in other countries were treated in the Soviet 
Union as essentially free goods for which supplies were 
limitless. 


Prices on most consumer goods were rarely altered, 
with the result that prices did not work to allocate 
goods as they do in the West. Yet factory managers 
with only limited supplies of merchandise available or 
with brand-new products needed some criteria for 
determining who should get them. Not having the 
option of raising prices—which in Western economies 
usually discourages less desirous buyers—Soviet man- 
agers found it expedient to serve senior party officials 
first. The nomenklatura, as they were called, were able 
to obtain scarce items at low prices in stores set aside 
for them and off limits to the general public. Anything 
left over would be sent on to regular state stores, where 
people obtained goods either with ration coupons or 
by standing in line. 

The attitude toward foreign businesses and foreign 
trade was similarly perverse. Ministry of Foreign Trade 
officials prided themselves on their ability to discour- 
age foreign involvement in the economy; until 1987 
there was no such thing in the Soviet Union as a joint 
venture with a foreign firm. It was forbidden to bring 
rubles into or take them out of the country. Similarly, 
foreign exporters and importers were prohibited from 
direct contact with Soviet buyers and sellers. Those 
transactions that were agreed to were hamstrung by all 
kinds of red tape. 

By these means a culture was deliberately created 
that encouraged economic behavior often the exact 
reverse of Western norms. This is no exaggeration. 
Intrigued as to how former central planners trained to 
ignore market signals could sell billions of dollars 
worth of petroleum effectively on Westem commodity 
markets, I asked the chairman of Gosbank, the Soviet 
central bank, how he prepared his people. “Simple,” 
he replied. “I tell them to do just the opposite of what 
they would do in Moscow.” 

For decades most of the country’s leaders trumpeted 
the Soviet system’s superiority. As a Soviet official 
proudly proclaimed to a Japanese businessman, ‘“Un- 
like in the West, in the Soviet Union ‘Time is not 
money.’ ” But eventually the Soviet government came 
to realize that despite heavy political and police 
repression and the best of wishful thinking and 
distortion, even in the Soviet Union time was money. 
Equipment left to idle on a construction project for 
months at a time entailed a. significant cost. Wasting 
raw materials had a cost, even in a country as rich as 
the Soviet Union; after all, even with free love there is 
the risk of exhaustion. Much of the inefficiency was 
camouflaged for years by the export of what seemed 
like unlimited quantities of petroleum and natural gas. 
Eventually, however, as the most easily exploited raw 
materials were depleted, the Soviet Union found itself 
unable to continue the deception. By the beginning of 
the 1980s it was no longer possible to export enough 
to offset the economic waste and military overindul- 
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gence, and the folly of the central planning system 
could no longer be denied. 


GORBACHEV'S SUPPLY-SIDE DEPRESSION 

Yuri Andropov, who succeeded Leonid Brezhnev as 
party general secretary in January 1982, seemed to 
understand the need: for change in the system, but it 
was his protégé, Mikhail Gorbachev, who began to seek 
it. Calling his economic reform effort perestroika 
(restructuring), Gorbachev knew he had to make 
significant changes in the economy but he did not 
know what those changes should be or how to 
implement them. By the time he was forced to resign as 
president of the Soviet Union in December 1991, the 
economy was in shambles. Gross national product was 
declining between 20 and 25 percent a year, inflation 
was skyrocketing at an annual rate of 1,000 percent, 
and the budget deficit amounted to between one-fifth 
and one-quarter of GNP. Gorbachev had created some- 
thing never seen before: a supply-side depression. 

Gorbachev was not solely responsible; anyone else 
attempting to deconstruct the centrally planned econ- 
omy would probably have had similar problems. The 
essence of the supply-side depression was that factory 
managers found that once something happened to one 
of their suppliers, there usually was no other source of 
supply—a by-product of the central planning system 
and the effort to eliminate duplication in production 
and emphasize simple, large-scale monopolist manufac- 
turers. (This also explains why until recently over 70 
percent of all the machinery manufactured in the Soviet 
Union was produced by only one source.) In the new 
market economic environment, the state suppliers, 
whether privatized or still under state control, were 
almost always monopolists, with no interest in raising 
output or lowering prices. And if for some reason the 
monopolist’s factory was forced to close, its customers 
had nowhere else to turn, since there were no competi- 
tors. This had a domino effect. 

Unfortunately there were many dominos, since the 
Soviet Union’s economic difficulties were com- 
pounded by political fratricide. The republics began to 
declare sovereignty and to restrict if not sever what 
once had been domestic trade but which overnight 
became the “export” of goods to other countries. In 
the economic turbulence that characterized Gor- 
bachev’s last days, each republic and even many of 
their subdivisions sought to protect their own resi- 
dents by refusing to allow goods to move outside their 
borders. 

The problem might not have been so serious if 
Gorbachev had managed to nurture a vibrant private 
sector whose entrepreneurs could have created a 
competitive environment and served as alternate sources 
of supply. However, when he first began to authorize 
private enterprises in 1987, Gorbachev restricted entry 
into the private sector to students and pensioners 
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because of concerns about massive flight from state 
industries and a resulting collapse of industrial output. 
Those few entrepreneurs bold enough to set up on 
their own found that the state’s historic refusal to cater 
to consumer needs had created great pent-up demand 
and they could realize huge profits simply by opening a 
cooperative restaurant or reselling vodka or cigarettes. 
The trick, of course, was to find an independent source 
of supply in a country where the state controlled most 
of the resources. But the high profits for those who 
obtained supplies allowed them in tum to pay high 
prices to the manufacturers. 

Profits were so large, in fact, that these new enter- 
prises immediately became targets for criminal ele- 
ments and racketeets. These hoodlums, referred to 
collectively as “the mafia,” have come to control 
virtually all private restaurants and retail operations, as 
well as most trucking operations. In mid-1992 the 
Russian Ministry of the Interior reported that these 
racketeers were grouped into 260 gangs stretching 
across the country, at least 200 of which had national 
or international ties. The racketeering operations de- 
mand monthly payments and effectively restrict entre- 
preneurs’ freedom to enter the market, thus limiting 
supplies and thereby maintaining high prices. This in 
turn perpetuates the monopolistic structure of the 
Soviet economy and the tendency toward a supply-side 
depression. 

Like so many other presidents in doubt about how 
to solve economic problems, Gorbachev called in some 
economists. Before he was through he had considered 
11 or 12 different economic plans, some addressing 
specific problems, some comprehensive, some empha- 
sizing machinery, and some proposing production of 
more consumer goods. But in the end Gorbachev 
either rejected them or found himself unable to 
implement them. He also discovered that economists 
do not always have the answers. 

Of course the economists cannot be blamed for 
everything that went wrong. Gorbachev's indecision 
and his reluctance to move beyond socialism and insist 
on private property would have jeopardized the best 
economic plans. The combined effect, however, was an 
economic crisis of unusual proportions. 


YELTSIN AND GAIDAR TRY TO STEER 

Recognizing the importance of immediate steps to 
cope with this inherited economic nightmare, Yeltsin 
set out his economic blueprint late last October. The 
plan was based on the suggestions of an economic 
team led by Yegor Gaidar, a 35-year-old economist with 
no prior government experience. Gaidar’s emphasis 
was on the need to introduce market elements such as 
market-determined prices and fluctuating currency 
exchange rates. 

While their motives deserve praise, the approach 
Gaidar and his team took compounded Russia’s eco- 


nomic difficulties. Although decisive action was cer- 
tainly called for, the policy announcements caused 
enormous confusion, because Gorbachev was still 
president of the Soviet Union and Yeltsin and his 
advisers could speak only on the behalf of Russia. (In 
fact, there were strong hints that Gaidar preferred a 
“Russia first” policy that rejected full cooperation with 
other republics and indeed sought to split them apart.) 
But since Russia controlled the central bank, the 
money supply, and the largest share of production, 
especially in energy, there was no way the rest of the 
Soviet republics—even the Baltic states—could insu- 
late themselves from Yeltsin’s decisions. 

When Yeltsin announced he planned to decontrol 
prices on December 16, he precipitated an immediate 
rise in prices across the country several weeks in 
advance of that date. After desperate pleas from several 
of the other republic leaders, Yeltsin agreed to a 
two-week postponement, until January 2, 1992. Yet by 
early December it was already all but impossible to find 
anyone selling at the old subsidized state prices, since 
goods were all being funneled out of the state stores 
into the private sector or the black market. This made 
January 2 less of a shock for the public than it might 
have been. Nonetheless, the early announcement and 
subsequent postponement caused a crisis of confi- 
dence in a leadership that did not seem able to 
coordinate its policies. 

The public’s skepticism began with Gorbachev, but 
soon there were similar doubts about the abilities of 
most members of the Yeltsin government. As noble as 
their aspirations may have been, Gorbachev and to a 
lesser extent, Yeltsin, were not clear about the objective 
of their economic changes. For example, in his initial 
1985 pronouncement on reform, Gorbachev saw his 
main purpose as the intensification and acceleration of 
machine tool production. Later he broadened his 
scope, but neither he nor Yeltsin ever seemed to realize 
that the priority should be making daily life better for 
the average Soviet consumer—which meant focusing 
first on the production of more food and consumer 
goods. In order to do this as quickly and efficiently as 
possible, the reformers should have encouraged private 
businesses and farmers by offering them market incen- 
tives. 

A good economist, Gaidar came much closer to 
understanding what his task should be, but even he 
neglected the ultimate importance of the consumer. 
His main concern was instead a more rational alloca- 
tion of resources. That meant restoring the value of the 
ruble, which meant halting inflation, which meant 
cutting budget expenditures including the subsidiza- 
tion of low prices, which meant freeing up prices and 
allowing them to create an equilibrium between supply 
and demand, which has always been the best way to 
put a stop to shortages, queues, or excess inventories. 
In most societies a more rational allocation of re- 
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Main Elements of the Russian Economic Reform Program 


* End price controls and subsidies on all but 15 major 
commodities. As of January 2, 1992, prices were fo - 
be determined by sellers, reflecting supply and 
demand. 


* Balance the national budget. As a second-best, 
reduce the deficit to 5% and then 3% of GNP. 


* End or at least reduce subsidies to factories and 
farms, and slash military expenditures. 


sources also leads to improvement in the consumer’s 
lot. But neither Gaidar nor his advisers, Russian and 
Western, initially grasped the fact that Russia’s institu- 
tional peculiarities—the consequence of decades of 
central planning and attacks on market behavior— 
would result in economic reactions different from what 
might occur almost anywhere else. 


SHOCKING THE ECONOMY 

The main policy tool of the Gaidar team was the 
introduction of market-determined prices, balanced 
national budgets, and monetary restraint. Described as 
“shock therapy,” this powerful dose of economic 
medicine was meant to jolt the sick economy into a 
more normal course of behavior. A time-tested strategy 
of the Intemational Monetary Fund (IMF), shock 
therapy had also been proven effective by the young 
Harvard economist Jeffrey Sachs in his work with 
governments in Latin America and Poland. Sachs 
began advising Gaidar last September, and strongly 
supported the use of similar methods in Russia. 

While by no means a guaranteed cure, the IMF 
strategy has often helped countries with hyperinflation 
and collapsed economic production work their way 
back to economic health. Of course, just as in the 
treatment of mentally ill patients, shock therapy is 
almost always painful; the economic version brings, 
even when it succeeds, higher prices, bankruptcy for 
formerly subsidized firms, and unemployment. Some 
governments have been unable to withstand the politi- 
cal reaction to such treatment, although from an 
economic standpoint it is usually the correct procedure 
to follow, since higher prices have almost inevitably 
provided a more rational allocation of resources and a 
better life for the consumer. 

The trouble with applying shock therapy to Russia 
was that the peculiarities of the Soviet system were 
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_ + Attempt to introduce new taxes: an income tax, 


value added tax, and taxes on imports and exports. 


Curb the printing of money and introduce credit 
restraints. 


Eventually seek to privatize industry, and debate 
whether private ownership of land, including 
farmland, should be allowed. 





bound to prolong the process for so many years that 
even the incredibly patient Russians might not be able 
to endure it. While higher prices worked in part, they 
only reflected a demand side response. Goods began to 
reappear in the shops, but only because once prices 
went up, many consumers found themselves unable to 
buy things they had previously been able to afford, 
even if they had been required to wait in line for hours. 
After the price hikes some surveys reported that 29 
percent of people interviewed said almost all their 
income went for food. By mid-1992, as queues shrank 
and store shelves began to fill up, those with money 
could live very well. Those with lower incomes found 
themselves in penury. 

The return of goods to the shops was a major 
accomplishment, but it did not mean that shock 
therapy had been a success. As some critics have 
charged, the reformers ended up with only the shock, 
not the therapy. The restraints on demand seemed to 
be working reasonably well, but the reformers had 
neglected the supply side. True, there was a release of 
inventory hoards. But for the most part, unlike after 
shock therapy in other countries, in Russia there was 
no increase in new production. 

The failure of the increase in prices to stimulate 
production was primarily a consequence of the institu- 
tional rigidities of the centrally planned economy. The 
absence of private trade and private wholesaling, 
manufacturing, and farming meant there was virtually 
no one who might be induced by the higher prices to 
produce more goods. The managers of state factories 
and monopolies would be paid their salaries whether 
or not they increased production; in fact, they were 
probably better off with lower production and higher 
prices because black market or mafia operators would 
likely be able to pay them more under the counter. For 
that matter, a more effective and profitable operation 
would benefit the state, not the manager. 

When asked why they had not done more to 
facilitate change on the supply side, the Gaidar reform- 
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ers replied they had their hands full freeing prices; they 
had no time, they insisted, to break such institutional 
bottlenecks. From a bystander’s point of view, this 
explanation is difficult to accept. At a minimum, 
Yeltsin and Gaidar should have announced that at the 
same time as or even before prices were decontrolled, 
peasants could take over the land and set up their own 
farms. They should also have proclaimed that anyone 
could sell or buy anything, anywhere he or she wanted. 
After several months’ delay Yeltsin did in fact introduce 
both these measures, but with so many restrictions and 
so belatedly that they seemed to have little impact. 
Given the impossibility of doing everything at once, 
there obviously was not enough time to draw up and 
implement a code of commercial law, but the absence 
of modern commercial laws only added to the sense of 
inertia and disorder. 

It was unclear whether Gaidar and his associates 
fully appreciated the inadequacy of their response. 
They had predicted it would be only a matter of 
months before conditions began to improve, and there 
was some improvement, such as the reappearance of 
goods in the shops. But at the same time industrial and 
agricultural production dropped or stagnated. There 
was little in the way of new production, and the level of 
unemployment began to rise. For Gaidar this was more 
or less expected. Yet how could he say the reforms were 
working when there was a drop in output? In Gaidar’s 
words, “So far there has not been a single post- 
communist country that has undergone stabilization of 
the economy and the launching of market mechanisms 
without a recession of at least twenty percent.” What 
he undoubtedly had in mind was that GNP and 
production would decline as subsidies to munitions 
producers and heavy machinery factories were cut 
back. Since most of these industries were obsolete, not 
competitive, and unable to switch to production of 
consumer goods, their collapse would be considered a 
positive development—indeed, a sign the reforms were 
starting to work. What Gaidar apparently overlooked 
was that if the reforms were ultimately to succeed, this 
drop in production would have to be more than offset 
by the opening up of new production facilities, particu- 
larly for food and consumer goods. 

Gaidar’s statement was also incorrect. He limited his 
analysis to eastern Europe, when he should have 
looked beyond Europe to China. While the Chinese 
reforms are by no means free of difficulties, they have 
been relatively successful, at least when gauged by the 
well-being of the population, and particularly the 
peasantry. The main difference between the Russian 
and Chinese reforms is that from the moment Deng 
Xiaoping assumed power in late 1978, he allowed the 
peasants to take control of the land and both rural and 
urban residents to establish new businesses, both for 
distribution and for produation. China, like Russia, has 
not had much luck converting state-owned industry to 


private ownership or military factories to the produc- 
tion of consumer goods, but cutbacks in the state 
sector have been more than compensated for by the 
new growth. As a result, GNP in China, except during 
1989-1990, has consistently grown 9 percent or more 
a year. Equally important, that growth is not just a 
statistical artifact but a measure of real improvement. 
Until Gaidar understands and, more importantly, acts 
on the structural bottleneck in Russia, his reforms are 
unlikely to be successful. 


WHAT'S GOING RIGHT 

The criticism of Gaidar’s reforms does not mean 
there is nothing positive to report. In contrast to the 
reforms under Gorbachev, there have been several 
hopeful developments. It is intriguing, however, that 
most of the changes for the better that seem to be 
occurring are less a result of deliberate government 
action than the public’s spontaneous reaction to 
market forces; believe it or not, the invisible hand is at 
work. Perhaps that is as it should be. There is 
something oxymoronic about officials in Moscow 
ordering the public to adopt market responses. It is 
like being ordered to think for yourself. 

The most important changes are the reappearance of 
goods on the shelves and the outpouring of people 
who have begun to buy and sell on streets across the 
country. Admittedly it is often a pathetic sight—a 
four-block-long corridor of women, most of them 
selling an item or two of the family furnishings or 
something earlier purchased or stolen from a state 
store. Some sellers are taking advantage of still erratic 
pricing structures—a form of profit-making arbitrage— 
and others are acting out of desperation. But whatever 
the case, it represents an acceptance of the market by a 
public that was thought to have become permanently 
antimarket. Equally important, some of these street 
vendors have gradually expanded and opened their 
own kiosks in a pattern reminiscent of China in 1979 
and the early 1980s. 

In the same way commodity markets have opened 
across the former Soviet Union. At one time there were 
more than 600—more than in the rest of the world 
combined. These markets operate mainly as crude 
wholesale markets. Brokers use them to find customers 
for products such as oil, trucks, shirts, and building 
materials. Prices are high and there is considerable 
illegality, often tinged with mafia interference. More- 
over, as the country’s economic condition deteriorates, 
it has become harder and harder to find goods to offer 
for sale, and as a consequence many of the commodity 
markets have closed. Nonetheless, such exchanges can 
potentially facilitate the flow of goods and fulfill the 
functions of a wholesaler. They also reflect the working 
of market and profit forces, since in almost all cases 
their founders were motivated by the enormous profits 
to be made by bringing buyers and sellers together. 


Opportunities for profit also served to bring about 
the convertibility of the ruble. For years some Sovietol- 
ogists argued that the ruble would never become 
convertible, and as long as there was central planning 
they were right. It was also said that nothing would 
happen until the government decided it was time to 
institute convertibility. The government finally set a 
date of July 1, 1992, but the ruble had become 
convertible long before then. While the authorities 
were distracted by other serious matters, those with 
dollars who needed rubles found they could usually get 
a higher rate than the one offered by the state bank by 
selling to those with rubles who wanted dollars. So 
hotels that rented their rooms for dollars but paid their 
staff in rubles, and institutions such as the Bolshoi 
Theater, which sold tickets to tourists for dollars, were 
approached by unofficial and unauthorized traders. 
Beginning November 3, 1989, the state-run Vneshek- 
onombank (Foreign Economic Bank) began to conduct 
periodic currency auctions. These were open only to 
state enterprises, but they provided a reference point 
for private individuals who wanted to buy dollars in the 
interim. Innovative local traders began to buy dollars 


with rubles and use the dollars to import scarce — 


consumer goods that they could then sell for large 
sums in rubles; often they used the proceeds to buy 
more dollars. Thus the ruble had become convertible, 
at least for relatively small amounts, some two and a 
half years before most economists became aware of it. 

Another encouraging sign is that as concern about 
the availability of food increases, more and more 
Russians are planting their own gardens on unused 
land—sometimes even on state farms. This is as much 
a reflection of government weakness and permissive- 
ness as it is of people’s awareness of market opportuni- 
ties or the urgency of laying in food before winter 
arrives. While most managers of state farms are un- 
happy about these takeovers, they are often unable to 
put the land to official uses, since the free labor that in 
pre-reform days was sent out from urban areas during 
harvest time must now be paid for, and managers lack 
the money. Whatever the motivation, the move to take 
over the land has the potential for expanding agricul- 
tural production, as it has done in China. And even 
though most of the takeovers in Russia so far have been 
by small gardeners, the movement could in the future 
facilitate the growth of private farming. 


WHAT'S GOING WRONG 

While market forces have stimulated some useful 
changes in Russia, they have also set in motion 
worrisome developments. For example, once in place 
the mafia has expanded and flourished. Growing faster 
than the market, and doing so at a time of inflation, it 
has managed to corrupt most of the government 
officials who might have been expected to move against 
It. 
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The effort to balance the budget and impose mone- 
tary restraint has also had its costs, as might be 
expected. Credit has become difficult to obtain. Most 
bankers refuse to lend money for more than two 
months at a time, and because of inflation they charge 
annual interest rates of 80 percent or more. Given that 
inflation in midyear was running at 1,000 percent a 
year, 80 percent interest is a bargain, but whatever the 
rate, most borrowers need the money for longer than a 
two-month period. Unable to get credit from the 
banks, managers of state enterprises have simply begun 
to postpone payment of bills and wages. By mid-1992, 
enterprises owed each other approximately 2.5 trillion 
rubles and their employees almost 100 billion rubles; 
many state workers are owed two to three months in 
back wages. (The credit crunch of course hits new 
private enterprises especially hard. To offset these 
pressures, it might make good sense for the United 
States and other Western countries to set up their own `’ 
private lending banks in Russia, which would be 
charged with encouraging reform by providing credit 
only for private-sector activities.) 

The danger is that a time may come when suppliers 
refuse to issue any more credit. This could cause the 
economy to collapse, just as with the bursting of a 
speculative bubble. Bankruptcy and the firing of thou- 
sands of workers would follow; there were already 
preliminary signs of such layoffs in mid-1992. Produc- 
ing in such an environment becomes fraught with 
difficulties. The flow of raw materials is more likely to 
be disrupted, which only serves to compound the 
supply-side depression. 

Social and political tensions are further heightened 
in this environment as the gap between rich and poor 
becomes more evident. Previously, class differences in 
the Soviet Union were defined by party membership. 
Now most of the old privileges are gone, replaced by 
market-determined differences. In the frontier atmo- 
sphere of the new Russia, with crime rampant and 
taxes easily evaded, income differentials can be enor- 
mous and it is not always clear that the money was 
earned honestly. Inevitably, differences in wealth and 
ambiguity about where the wealth came from create 
envy and resentment—especially among pensioners 
and others on low fixed incomes. 


HOW MUCH MORE PATIENCE? 

It is hard to see how the general public will continue 
to tolerate the deterioration of the economy, especially 
if unemployment begins to rise. Gaidar has unveiled 
what he has termed the second half of his reform 
package, which calls for an emphasis—even if belated 
—on privatization. Indeed, there have already been 
some emergency efforts at privatization, in cities like 
Nizhny Novgorod and on the island of Sakhalin. In 
these two instances the mayor of the city and the 


governor of the island went ahead with their own 
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America’s Search for a Policy 


toward the Former Soviet Union 
BY ALEXANDER DALLIN 


e collapse of the Soviet Union evoked a pro- Moreover, this election year—in which there is a 
found and slightly incredulous sigh of relief on widespread sense among Americans that the federal 
the part of the United States, which for nearly government is paying insufficient attention to domestic 


half a century. had been guided in its foreign and policy—has witnessed a peculiar skittishness in both 
military policy by a sense of latent confrontation with the executive and the legislative branch when it has 


the other superpower, and by its ever-present concem come to formulating and, especially, funding a 
with the “Communist threat.” “proactive” policy toward the Soviet successor states. 

At the same time, the splintering of the Soviet This mirrors the unreconciled contradiction in United 
empire, the instability that it engendered, and the States posture: it is the sole surviving superpower (and 
emergence on the international scene of an array of new likes to take credit for achieving that status), yet 
actors found the United States unprepared and uncer- professes itself unable to assume new international 
tain. Questions abounded in Washington: How com- obligations. 


plete was the Soviet collapse? How benign or potentially 
dangerous were the new Russia and the other succes- 
sor states? Which new states should the United States 
back? What were the strategic consequences of the 
union's dissolution? Some observers saw opportunities 
to gain geopolitical footholds and for economic, cul- 
tural, and ideological engagement. And there were 
potential rivalries for influence and resources with 
powers from Germany to Iran to think of. 

While the dominant American impulse was to 
applaud the disappearance of the Communist levia- 


CHOOSING A COURSE OF ACTION 

The United States had to choose between two 
options in dealing with the Soviet breakup. If it took 
what might be called the minimalist approach, it 
would conclude that the cold war was over; recognize 
the new states that had emerged in the territory of the 
former Soviet Union (if they met certain uncomplicated 
conditions); work to implement the arms control 
agreements signed by Gorbachev; and create the best 


than, the initial reaction of President George Bush’s conditions possible for American businesses to operate 
administration was anything but positive. The adminis- in the post-Soviet space. This strategy would satisfy 
tration’s response reflected fear of global destabiliza- some isolationist sentiment at home and would signal 


tion, and the lingering commitment to President that the United States was not prepared to solve ethnic 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s Soviet Union—the same commit- disputes in Central Asia or guarantee progress toward 
ment that had led Bush to discourage Ukrainian moves multiparty democracy among the Udmurts, Chechens, 
toward independence, delay American recognition of or Gagauz ethnic groups in other parts of the former 
the Baltic states in August 1991, and view Russian Soviet state. Nor would the United States assume a 





leader Boris Yeltsin at first with thinly veiled contempt. major (and sure to be thankless) role in the transforma- 
tion of the Soviet economic system into a market 
economy. 
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sity, and director of the university’s Center for Russian and East ist. Optimists argued that the West had a “once-in-a- 


European Studies. His most recent book, coedited with Gail century opportunity to restructure Eurasia, and that 
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Westview Press, 1992). capitalist values. People in the former Soviet Union 
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looked to the United States as the great alternative to 
the order that had just collapsed; they were more eager 
to borrow from American and other Western practices 
than ever before, and it was a matter of moral 
responsibility and self-interest—as well as of elemen- 
tary human compassion—to help them in every possi- 
ble way. 

Pessimists who backed this approach called atten- 
tion to the fate of Weimar Germany, whose political 
and economic collapse during the Great Depression 
had opened the door to Hitler. Failure to support the 
new democrats and economic reformers would 
strengthen the hand of extremists at both ends of the 
post-Soviet political spectrum—the neo-Communists 
as well as the anti-Western chauvinists and neo- 
fascists. Bush, Secretary of State James Baker 3d, and 
other public figures put forward the reasonable propo- 
sition that whatever funding was required to stabilize 
“Russian democracy” was sure to be a lot less than the 
United States had spent on defense during the cold 
war, and likewise a lot less than would be required 
from the United States if a nuclear Russia reverted to an 
imperial, confrontational, authoritarian regime or be- 
came a battlefield for contending warlords. 

The Bush administration did in fact choose an 
activist approach, but it refrained from publicly formu- 
lating or advertising the choice in a compelling fashion, 
with the president only rarely referring to it. For a long 
time the administration failed to indicate just how 
much economic assistance it might be prepared to 
provide the former Soviet Union, either by itself or 
through international agencies. It failed to resolve the 
dispute between those who advocated a Russia- 
centered policy and those who would focus on support- 
ing the non-Russian successor states, beginning with 
Ukraine. It failed to say to what extent the United 
States would support and participate in multilateral 
peacekeeping operations on what had been Soviet soil. 
And it failed to make clear how deeply the United 
States was prepared to involve itself in building demo- 
cratic institutions, implementing economic reform, or 
propping up individual leaders in Russia or the other 
new states. It clearly wanted to make the area safe for 
American investments, and wanted to minimize vio- 
lence there. But not until the middle of this year did the 
administration seem to follow a reasonably clear set of 
policy guidelines, and even then key administration 
figures continued to differ in their policy preferences. 

The inability to develop a coherent policy early on 
reflected how confounded Washington was in dealing 
with the enormous problems of the post-Soviet transi- 
tion, especially in a season when the administration 
and many members of Congress had their eyes on 
domestic challenges. At the same time, the delays and 
the reluctance in Congress to act on the proposed 
“Freedom Support” legislation for aid to the former 
Soviet Union not only frustrated policymakers but also 


fostered the impression abroad—especially in what 
had been the Soviet Union—that the United States was 
an unreliable friend and ally, and that, except on arms 
control, the United States was mainly interested in 
flag-waving and providing cheap advice. In truth, while 
Baker’s speeches and congressional testimony were to 
the point, Bush failed to put his political weight behind 
the “Freedom Support” bill, perhaps sensing that it 
was not an issue he could profit from on the eve of a 
presidential election. 

All the wider, then, loomed the gulf between policy 
objectives and available means. Some of the briefings at 
the time suggested that, while strong precedents for an 
American role in the transition from a totalitarian 
system and a major central command economy were 
lacking, the administration looked not so much to the 
model of the Marshall Plan, which had helped restore 
the European economies after World War II, as to the 
United States role in postwar Germany and Japan—a 
model of far more direct and extensive American 
involvement in promoting democracy on previously 
hostile terrain. But if this is what some policymakers 
had in mind, it was highly questionable whether 
Washington would act on it or the electorate would 
support it. In practice, many of the problems would 
remain for the next administration to deal with. 


RECOGNIZING NEW STATES 

The first step for United States policy was the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with the 12 
republics that proclaimed their independence with the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union in December 1991. 
(The three Baltic states—Latvia, Lithuania, and Esto- 
nia—had declared themselves independent earlier in 
1991, and the United States had recognized them after 
the hard-liners’ attempted coup against Gorbachev in 
August.) The United States and other powers promptly 
recognized the Russian Federation as the legal succes- 
sor to the Soviet Union under international law; Russia 
assumed the treaty obligations of the Soviet Union, and 
the United States backed Russia’s claim to the Soviet 
seat on the United Nations Security Council, in spite of 
its debatable legality. 

The United States extended recognition to the 15 
new states in several stages. On a number of occasions— 
most notably in an address at Princeton University in 
December—Baker had stipulated five conditions for 
recognition: endorsement of the principles of self- 
determination, acceptance of existing borders, support 
for democracy and the rule of law, commitment to 
safeguarding human rights, and respect for interna- 
tional law. One reason for the delay in recognizing 
some of the successor states was presumably doubt 
about whether they did in fact subscribe to some of 
these principles. But as the failure to stop the fighting 
in the Armenian enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh in 
Azerbaijan demonstrated, the United States in the end 


missed the opportunity to make the protection of 
human rights and ethnic minorities a matter of interna- 
tional concern—in part, no doubt, because it wished 
to sidestep an escalating Christian-Muslim dispute. 

Implicit in the recognition of the new states was the 
respect of all parties concerned for existing borders; 
any alterations were to be brought about only by 
“peaceful and consensual means.” The principle, 
accepted by the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe (CSCE) since the Helsinki Accord of 
1975, was of particular importance since several of the 
countries had territorial grievances. The implication 
was also that the United States did not plan to 
recognize new claimants to the status of independent 
states, be they Tatarstan or the Trans-Dniestrian repub- 
lic. At the same time, the United States offered no 
initiative on the establishment of an international 
mechanism for the consideration of the region’s border 
disputes (settling, for instance, the fate of the Slavic 
eastem sliver of Trans-Dniestria in a potentially Roma- 
nian Moldova). 


BACKING AND CHOOSING 

Most sensitive perhaps and potentially fraught with 
political consequences has been the question of which 
successor states the United States should back. Advo- 
cates such as former President Richard Nixon favored a 
Moscow-centered approach. In its simplest form, their 
“pro-Russian” argument cited Russia’s predominance 
among the post-Soviet states in terms of territory, 
resources, population, and military and nuclear power; 
the historical centrality of Russia; and the country’s 
more advanced economic development. The ‘more 
sophisticated argument was, first, that it was Russia’s 
fate that was most important for United States national 
„security and, second, that democracy and a healthy 
economy in Russia were preconditions for democracy 
and a healthy economy in—indeed, for the' very 
survival of—virtually all the other successor states, 
while the reverse was scarcely the case. American 
specialists, moreover, tended to be far more at home in 
Russia; the virtual neglect of non-Russian areas; lan- 
guages, and cultures (except for the Baltic states) was 
perhaps the most serious shortcoming of American 
research and training on the Soviet Union. 

The opposite argument held that over the centuries 
Russia had been an expansionist and imperial power, 
and that only coalitions around its perimeter had 
constrained its outward thrust. Thus statesmen with a 
proclivity toward realpolitik, such as former Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger and former National Security 
adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski, tended to stress the 
importance of ties to newly independent Ukraine, as 
did German and British specialists. Others advised 
playing the Islamic card against the Russians. All 
refused to preclude the possibility of a future aggressive 
Russia. Banking on the non-Russians gained favor 
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especially among those who foresaw the collapse of 
Russia’s economy and polity, or perhaps a retum to 
authoritarian, revanchist rule. Some proponents of a 
balance between Russia and the non-Russian states saw 
the need for international support for these weaker 
states to make such an equilibrium viable. 

Officially, United States policy would deny the need 
to choose between Russians and non-Russians: all were 
“evenhandedly” recognized; all were admitted to inter- 
national bodies; and all qualified as aid recipients. But 
this belies the continued, and perhaps natural, focus 
on Moscow, whether in regard to nuclear matters or 
archival access or central banking. On the other hand, 
it would not do to think of the non-Russians as a 
homogenized, united front. Armenians were bitterly 
battling Azerbaijanis; Ukraine sought to spin ties to 
potentially anti-Russian entities from Georgia to Tatar- 
stan; Kazakhstan saw its interests served by continued 
close links to Russia as well as by new Central Asian 
combinations. 

American observers were alarmed at militant 
speeches and aggressive gestures from Russian Federa- 
tion officials from Vice President Aleksandr Rutskoi on 
down, and from the Ukrainians, Chechens, and Mold- 
ovans, among others. The United States had every 
interest in damping down Russo-Ukrainian tensions, 
and it may be assumed that behind the scenes it made 
its position clear to both Moscow and Kiev, and that it 
welcomed the accord reached by Yeltsin and Ukrainian 
President Leonid Kravchuk after Yeltsin returned from 
a trip to the United States in late June. 


MILITARY MATTERS 

Of the many dimensions of policy that called for 
decisions, the most important for the United States 
was assuring safe control over the nuclear weapons that 
had been in Soviet hands. Nor did the United States 
want to see the collapse of the Soviet Union allow the 
emergence of Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakhstan as new 
nuclear-armed states (the only former republics except 
Russia with nuclear warheads and tactical weapons on 
their territory). Except for a diffuse desire by these 
temporarily nuclear powers to use the weapons for 
political clout, none professed to have any interest in 
the permanent possession of nuclear arms, and conse- 
quently the United States and other Western powers 
were able to secure appropriate assurances. Compli- 
ance, however, was slow and doubts remain about 
whether all nuclear weapons in Ukraine and perhaps 
Kazakhstan will be turned over to their potential 
adversaries in Russia. 

Given the weakness of the successor states, the 
United States was able to negotiate in June a more 
far-reaching agreement with Russia for the destruction 
of nuclear weapons by the end of the century—an 
agreement significant noteænly because it ensured an 
American advantage but because the new Russian 
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Warheads by Weapon System 
(US Forces) 


September September Levels Levels 
1990 1992 under under the 
START Bush-Yeltsin 
Accord 


Land-based Ballistic Missile Warheads 
MX/Peacekeeper 500 500 
Minuteman Iil 1,500 1,500 
Minuteman II 450 370 

Tofal 2,450 2,370 

Sea-based Ballistic Missile Warheads 

Poseidon {C-3) 1,920 0 

Trident | (C-4) 3,0722 2,8163 1,536 
Trident Il (D-5) 768 7684 1,920 
Total 5,760 3,584 3,456 


Warheads on Bombers 

B-18 1,520 1,520 1,520 
B-2 0 0 320 
B-52H 1,860 1,860 1,860 
B-52G 1,056 528 0 
Total 4,436 3,908 3,700 


Totals 12,646 9,862 8,556 


1t is assumed that under START, 300 Minuteman Ill 
ICBMs will have one warhead each. 

2Ofthe 3,072 warheads on Trident I (C-4) missiles, 1,536 
are on 8 Trident submarines and 1,536 are on 12 
Poseidon submarines, which are to be retired by January 
1995. 

3Two Poseidon submarines with Trident | (C-4) missiles 
are scheduled for retirement by the end of the 1992 fiscal 
year. 

44 fifth Trident submarine with D-5 missiles is not counted 
here because it will not begin patrols until 1993. 


Source: Arms Control Today, July-August 1992, p. 36. 





government admitted it could not afford a commit- 
ment to parity, or the matching of American capabili- 
ties missile by missile. 

Finally, the United States was eager to proceed with 
the reduction of conventional forces in Europe, and the 
1990 agreement on this with the Soviet Union was now 
extended to the successor states. One particular issue 
on which the United States and its European friends 
responded positively involved pressuring the CIS—in 
practice, the Russians—to withdraw forces from the 
Baltic states with some dispatch. This no doubt ran 
into political resistance in civilian and military quarters 
in Moscow. 

d 





Warheads by Weapon System 
(Soviet/ Russian Forces) 


September September Levels Levels - 
1990 1991* under under the 
START Bush-Yeltsin 
Accord 

Land-based Ballistic Missile Warheads 

$$-11 326 296 

$$-13 40 40 

SS-17 188 176 

$S-18 3,080 

SS-19 1,800 

SS-24 (silo) 560 560 

SS-24 (rai) 330 360 

$S-25 288 315 

Total 6,612 6,627 


Sea-based Ballistic Missile Warheads 
SS-N-6 192 176 
SS-N-8 

SS-N-17 

SS-N-18 

SS-N-20 1,200 

SS-N-23 448 

Total 2,804 


Warheads on Bombers 

Bear-A/B 66 

Bear-G 276 

Bear-H (6) 162 

Beor-H(16) 912 

Blackjack 180 192 

Total 1,596 1506 1,266 

Totals 11,012 10,909 6,163 3,000 


*Latest data available for Soviet/ Russian forces. 


Source: Arms Control Today, July-August 1992, p. 36. 


WESTERN ECONOMIC INVOLVEMENT 

The complex of economic problems in the post- 
Soviet states poses the most difficult policy quandary 
for the United States. The question was simplest for 
humanitarian aid, although providing such assistance 
has had its difficulties. Before and after the actual 
dissolution of the Soviet Union, there was widespread 
agreement on the enormous short-term needs of the 
population—if not to forestall starvation, then to 
alleviate severe shortages as an increasing number of 
people fell below the poverty line. No one disputed 
that the situation was catastrophic when it came to 
pharmaceuticals and medical supplies. There was an 


earnest American effort to help, but it was not nearly so 
massive as had been expected nor, on a per capita 
basis, as substantial as the contribution of other 
countries, such as Britain and Germany. 

The need for humanitarian assistance presented 
challenges to which -there were solutions, costly and 
logistically awkward though they might be. This was 
equally true of the technical assistance that could be 
provided to the successor states. Along with other 
countries, the United States began this year to imple- 
ment an array of projects, from low-cost food storage to 
safety programs for coal mines to advice on everything 
from efficient home heating to the training of Russian 
business interns. ee 

Answers were a good deal more questionable, 
expensive, and political when it came to long-term 
capital assistance, credits, and loans meant to stabilize 
the Russian ruble (and make it convertible so that 
foreign investors could repatriate their profits); the 
same held with attempts to promote foreign invest- 
ments, international trade, and joint ventures, and the 
rescheduling of Russian debt abroad. The Russian 
government favored far-reaching marketization of the 
post-Soviet economy, but there were no models or 
prescriptions for such a transformation, and the se- 
quence of steps, the speed with which changes could 
be undertaken, and what it would all cost were 
unknowns. Soviet economists had produced one plan 
after another for stabilizing the currency, replacing 
planning with the market, and privatizing large seg- 
ments of industry and agriculture, and American and 
other Western specialists had joined to support and 
elaborate alternative schemes. Until this year, however, 
little was done. 

What was the “right” way to transform a socialist 
economy? If there were only contested answers in the 
successor states, the picture was even more murky in 
Washington. As a result, the Bush administration was 
glad to pass along responsibility to the IMF and World 
Bank, assuming that it could rely on their expertise in 
dealing with malfunctioning and underdeveloped econ- 
omies, and that it could more easily “sell” American 
involvement in the post-Soviet economic transforma- 
tion if it was part of a group effort. As for setting 
conditions for economic assistance, the administration 
knew it could count on a rigid approach by the IMF. 
The fund, as it turned out, tended to give little weight 
to the absence of and unfamiliarity with market 
mechanisms in Russia and most other successor states, 
and by slighting the social consequences of the reforms 

-it insisted on, aroused a good deal of resentment in the 
countries it was supposed to be aiding. 

At many levels of post-Soviet society, foreign nongov- 
ernment agencies and individuals are likely to have 
more impact than official United States projects. 
Foreign corporations will be in a better position to 
provide needed investments than will governments. 
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From McDonald’s managers to experts on leave from 
Wall Street, from retired lawyers teaching seminars in 
business law to experts introducing American tech- 
niques of television advertising, Americans from the 
private sector are increasingly in evidence in the former 
Soviet Union. Often their work has extremely useful 


. Tesults, and the friendships they create can be lasting. 


There is also ample room for naiveté, foolishness, 
and bitterness on both sides. There are many sharp 
American operators totally lacking in sensitivity to the 
local scene, and American crooks at work in a milieu 
unprepared for their dubious practices. There are 
Russians and others in the former Soviet Union able to 
take advantage of the goodwill of ignorant outsiders. 
And neither indigenous nor foreign businesspeople 
can as yet rely on a supporting structure of business 
law, dispute arbitration, legal advice, and predictable 
judicial practice. 

In this unstable setting Americans, eager to help 
half-baked political groups and publications that pro- 
claim their affection for democracy, readily provide 
computers, fax machines, and printers, many of which 
are soon resold on the black market for the personal 
profit of the supposed reformers. Sooner or later this 
sort of practice is bound to generate a backlash at both 
ends—disappointed Americans, as well as Russians 
and non-Russians turning against the peculiar Ameri- 
can ethic to which they have been exposed (often by 
some of its worst representatives). 

There is no way of policing the process. The United 
States experienced something like it in the Wild West a 
century or more ago, and other countries have had 
their analogues. But in addition to being prepared for a 
backlash, the best way to cope with it if it comes is to 
offset the negative experiences by multiplying positive 
ones. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE 

The United States cannot begin to solve the prob- 
lems of the Soviet successor states; at the same time, it 
cannot afford to ignore them. Once it decides that the 
outcome of the political and economic upheaval in the 
15 formerly Soviet societies matters to it—as indeed it 
does in a great many ways—the United States must be 
prepared to do more than offer pious advice. It must 
work with others, and it must do so without delay. So 
far, the Bush administration has taken repeated public 
chiding from the likes of Richard Nixon and Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate Bill Clinton to prod the 
White House into not overly vigorous action. 

That the question of United States aid and credits 
has become entwined with the debate over domestic 
needs is tragic. A headline in the June 23, 1992, San 
Francisco Chronicle reads, “Too Bad U.S. Cities Aren’t 
Former Communist States.” Indeed, the crying needs 
of American cities are manifold. But it is precisely the 
collapse of the Soviet Union that frees up (or should 
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free up) ample resources both to launch a major 
domestic initiative and to underwrite limited assis- 
tance for the post-Soviet economies. The latter would 
be a one-time cost that would amount to less than 10 
percent of the annual defense budget, which can now 
be substantially reduced without endangering United 
States security. 

One can argue about the wisdom of the particular 
reform effort begun in Russia—the long delay before 
implementation; the “shock therapy” of huge price 
increases; the assumption that supply and demand 
would stabilize prices although government monopo- 
lies remain in many sectors; the widespread corruption 
in the privatization process; the relative neglect of the 
social consequences of economic reform; the drastic 
reduction of the standard of living. But a comprehen- 
sive reform is under way, and its failure would be a 
serious setback both for the Russian government and 
its Western friends and advisers. And while the Ameri- 
can contribution is perhaps marginal, it is important 
both financially and symbolically—and not only to 
avoid a future debate over who lost Russia if all goes 
wrong. 

The United States should long ago have had a policy 
coordinated with other industrial states. The Group of 
Seven discussion last year was a hasty effort. The 
group’s proposal this year for some $24 billion in total 
assistance in all categories by all countries—mixing 
apples and oranges—was a political improvisation 
rather than the product of detailed study, but since it is 
international public policy it deserves to go forward 
rather than to stagnate. 

American involvement in the internal affairs of other 
countries raises both moral and pragmatic questions. 
The United States has a dubious record when its 
intervention abroad goes beyond Marshall Plan, Agency 
for International Development (AID), or Peace Corps 
assistance. Recent experience in Vietnam, Panama, 
Iraq, and Nicaragua scarcely lessens concern about the 
United States becoming a fount of policy advice based 
on sorely inadequate knowledge or empathy—advice 
that recipients in the former Soviet Union can, nonethe- 
less, scarcely afford to refuse. It is important, both for 
the United States and for them, to set a clear limit 
beyond which America will not intervene or dictate. 

Those limits are particularly important in the politi- 
cal field. There has been some enthusiasm lately about 
spreading democracy worldwide, and the proposition 
that the United States should take on this mission has 
been forcefully and subtly argued.! It would indeed be 





\See, for example, Larry Diamond, “Promoting Democracy,” 
Foreign Policy, no. 87 (Summer 1992), pp. 25-46, and 
Graham T. Allison Jr., and Robert P. Beschel Jr., “Can the 
United States Promote Democracy?” Political Science Quar- 
terly, vol. 107, no. 1 Gpring 1992), pp. 81-98. 


a beautiful and noble task. But the obstacles are no less 
glaring—both at home, in securing the continued 
support that such a protracted effort would require, 
and abroad, for it is not at all certain the United States 
knows how precisely to “promote democracy.” The 
endeavor would be a formidable one in Russia and 
Ukraine alone, and it is a forbidding prospect in those 
new states that have never known anything approximat- 
ing democracy and which lack what are commonly 
considered the prerequisites for it. 

This is by no means an argument against helping 
groups and individuals, parties and publications that 
are democratic in their convictions and programs 
(though some, no doubt, are faking). Given sufficient 
time, massive exchanges of young people (as proposed 
by the Bradley-Leach amendment, for instance) can 
make a significant difference. But to proclaim the 
triumph of political democracy in backward comers of 
the post-Soviet space as a goal of United States foreign 
policy is to invite ridicule and a waste of resources. To 
insist that Russia, Ukraine, Kyrgyzstan, or Armenia 
needs a two-party system, primaries, and other at- 
tributes of American political life is to miss both the 
Eurasian forest and its trees. 

International stability, by contrast, is both a legiti- 
mate and a realistic objective that is in the interests of 
the United States and of the international community. 
Under this heading, the withdrawal of CIS armed 
forces (and their repositioning or demobilization), the 
conversion of defense enterprises to civilian produc- 
tion, and support of or participation in international 
peacekeeping, mediation, and fact-finding operations 
are not only entirely proper activities but deserve 
vigorous and creative American support. 

While lacking a comprehensive formula in this area, 
the United States has appeared to welcome sponsor- 
ship by multilateral agencies such as the United 
Nations and the CSCE of these kinds of efforts in the 
post-Soviet space. At the same time, it seems reluctant 
to become directly involved in disputes in Moldova or 
Georgia, Armenia, or Azerbaijan. A more affirmative 
American policy is needed, especially as the interna- 
tional community inches toward a redefinition of the 
boundaries of state sovereignty that recognizes far more 
readily the legitimacy of international concern—and if 
need be, action—when elementary rights are violated 
within individual nations, whether they be in South 
Africa, Bosnia and Herzegovina, or Cambodia. 

The Soviet successor states present the United States 
with an unexpected challenge and the opportunity for 
innovative policies. Even if some efforts go wrong, the 
United States must not give up. Yet, it is essential not 
to try the impossible. In the end, it will be wisest to 
help the new countries find their own way, but it is 
important for the United States to do its utmost to 
improve the conditions under which they do it. a 
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ae One of the defining-—and most debated—issues of the cold war was the Soviet military 
That. threat “has evaporated, “and it will be -extraordinarily difficult for the 
post-Soviet armies to présént a remotely comparable danger.” 


The Armies of the Post-Soviet States 


BY MARK KRAMER 


ne of the many oddities of life in the first days 
O of the Commonwealth of Independent States 

(CIS) was the lingering presence of a military 
establishment whose chief mission had been to defend 
a regime and a country that no longer existed. As 
recently as the late 1980s, the Sovjet military was a 
formidable institution. With some 5 million soldiers, it 
maintained a highly visible and intimidating presence 
in Europe, East Asia, and distant portions of the third 
world. Its alliance with six Eastern European countries 
. in the Warsaw Pact not only provided a defensive 
“buffer zone” against the West, but also facilitated 
elaborate Soviet military plans for combined nuclear 
and conventional attacks against NATO. As backward 
as the Soviet Union may have been in most respects, 
the country had sufficient military strength to warrant 
being called a global “superpower.” 

That status was abruptly lost, however, when first 
the Warsaw Pact collapsed and then the whole Soviet 
state disintegrated, giving way to 15 independent 
republics. The United States was left as the world’s 
only superpower. And yet, even after the Soviet Union 
was dissolved, the Soviet military and the vast military- 
industrial complex that supported it remained in place, 
albeit at a somewhat reduced level. 

The failure of the CIS to develop into a viable 
institution raised further complications for the ex- 
Soviet armed forces. Despite initial attempts by the 
Russian government to preserve a joint military struc- 
ture under the Commonwealth’s auspices, the former 
republics moved swiftly to create their own armies. 
This trend soon compelled Russia to set up its own 
national armed forces, leaving the CIS with virtually no 
military or any other functions. The decline of the 
Commonwealth, in turn, has expanded Russia’s direct 
control over many key aspects of post-Soviet military 
policy. 





MARK KRAMER is a research fellow and deputy director of the 
European Security Project at Brown University’s Center for 
Foreign Policy Development. He is also a fellow of Harvard 
University’s Russian Research Center and an adjunct research 
fellow at Harvard’s Center for Science and International Affairs. 
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THE RISE OF INDEPENDENT FORCES : 

From the time the CIS was founded in December 
1991, the 11 member-states (Georgia and the Baltic 
states did not join) agreed on only one important 
military issue: namely, that all nuclear and “‘strategic” 
forces should remain under unified central command. 
Matters pertaining to nonnuclear forces, and even 
some issues connected with nuclear weapons, were 
subject to dispute. Equally contentious were attempts 
to fund the central defense budget. 

The difficulty in resolving the status of the former 
Soviet armed forces stemmed from a fundamental 
tension between the two preponderant members of the 
Commonwealth—Russia and Ukraine—over what the 
CIS should be. Ukrainian leaders considered the 
Commonwealth a purely transitional organization 
whose chief purpose was to dispose of the former 
Soviet nuclear arsenal. Officials in Kiev often intimated 
that Ukraine would withdraw from the CIS as soon as 
the last of the Ukrainian-based nuclear weapons were 
eliminated. Russian leaders, however, hoped to make 
the Commonwealth a permanent (and ideally, Moscow- 
dominated) coordinating body that would oversee key 
economic, military, and political affairs. These diver- 
gent conceptions of the proper role for the CIS lay 
behind most of the specific disagreements about the 
former Soviet army. 

In the first few months of this year, the difference 
between the Russian and Ukrainian approaches was 
particularly evident on the question of forming sepa- 
rate national armed forces. As early as July 1990, when 
the Ukrainian parliament adopted a declaration of 
“sovereignty,” Ukrainian leaders had insisted on the 
right to deploy an independent army as part of a larger 
drive to establish and maintain Ukraine’s political 
independence. Even before Ukraine formally regained 
its independence in late 1991, Ukrainian President 
Leonid Kravchuk had created a defense ministry under 
the leadership of General Konstantin Morozov, who 
promptly began organizing a full-fledged national army. 

In line with this effort, Kravchuk soon asserted 
Ukrainian jurisdiction ovegall nonnuclear forces based 
in Ukraine, and also laid claim to the Black Sea Fleet, 
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based at Sevastopol on the Crimean peninsula. In both 
cases Russia strongly objected to Ukraine’s attempts to 
gain control. Equally controversial was Kravchuk’s 
directive that all troops based on Ukrainian territory 
and sailors deployed with the Black Sea Fleet swear an 
oath of loyalty to Ukraine. Hundreds of thousands 
agreed to take the oath, but the requirement aroused 
vehement protests from Russian leaders and from some 
CIS military officers of Russian descent. 

In contrast to Ukraine’s determination to form an 
independent military force, Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin tried for several months to avoid creating a 
separate Russian army. Instead, he sought to preserve 
the centralized command network and “common 
military-strategic space” of the CIS, and to head off 
attempts by other republics to set up their own armed 
forces. Yeltsin and his aides knew that any announce- 
ment about the establishment of a Russian army, even 
one nominally under CIS joint command, would 
undermine the Commonwealth’s military viability. 

Initially, Yeltsin’s desire to consolidate military 
forces under the CIS was widely shared within the 
Russian government, not least because Russian officials 
hoped the existence of the joint military command 
would thwart Ukraine’s bid to set up an independent 
army. But as a Ukrainian army quickly became a reality, 
Russian leaders had to look anew at the option of 
forming their own military. This prospect gained 
greater urgency when Azerbaijan and Moldova fol- 
lowed Ukraine’s lead in pressing ahead with indepen- 
dent armies and in eschewing most CIS joint military 
activities. Other former republics, such as Belarus and 
Uzbekistan, indicated that they also intended to create 
armed forces, though they were more willing than 
Ukraine to continue participating in the CIS command 
structure, at least temporarily. 

Pressure to form a separate Russian army also 
increased when successive meetings of the CIS heads 
of state in late 1991 and early 1992 failed to produce 
agreement on important military issues, including an 
acceptable command structure for “‘nonstrategic” weap- 
ons and a proper definition of “strategic” forces. The 
Russian government wanted as expansive a definition 
as possible, while Ukrainian leaders insisted that 
strategic forces be limited only to nuclear weapons and 
some aerospace defenses. The CIS leaders were also at 
odds over funding for Commonwealth military activi- 
ties. Although they had agreed to share the financing of 
the CIS defense budget, most governments reneged on 
this commitment, and Russia effectively ended up 
providing all the funds. 

The movement toward a separate Russian army was 
also spurred by political infighting and disputes within 





1“Ukaz Prezidenta Rossiiskoi Federatsii: O sozdanii 
Vooruzhenykh Sil Rossiiskoi Bederatsii,” Rossiiskaya gazeta, 
May 9, 1992, p. 1. 


the Russian government. On many issues, Yeltsin and 
his aides encountered criticism and outright opposi- 
tion from more hard-line officials, particularly the vice 
president, Aleksandr Rutskoi, and the chairman of the 
Russian parliament, Ruslan Khasbulatov. By early 1992, 
both Rutskoi and Khasbulatov were publicly urging 
reconsideration of the question of the establishment of 
a Russian army. Although both men claimed to prefer 
“retaining the unity of the armed forces,” they left no 
doubt that Russia should be prepared to organize its 
own military establishment. : 

The mounting problems CIS units encountered in 
areas of ethnic conflict were an additional factor 
contributing to the Russian government’s shift in favor 
of deploying a separate army. In Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, and Moldova, soldiers under nominal CIS 
command were being drawn into local ethnic fighting, 
often without a clear idea of their objectives. The CIS 
machinery proved inadequate to cope with these 
security demands, and Russian leaders such as Rutskoi 
began calling for ethnic Russian soldiers to be pulled 
out of “areas where it no longer makes sense to keep 
them.” Their calls became more strident and frequent 
as hostilities escalated in the different non-Slavic 
regions, especially after 10 CIS officers were taken 
hostage for four days this March by Armenian forces in 
the Armenian town of Artik, near the Turkish border. 

These developments led Yeltsin in mid-March to 
issue an eight-part decree setting out preliminary steps 
for the establishment of a Russian ministry of defense 
and a Russian army. The decree marked the informal 
death-knell of the CIS military establishment. The 
formal end came two months later, when Yeltsin issued 
another decree implementing his earlier directive.' 
Shortly thereafter, nine of the eleven CIS defense 
ministers who had assembled in Moscow (the Azer- 
baijani and Moldovan ministers did not attend) agreed 
that the CIS armed forces should be virtually abol- 
ished. The ministers declared that units under CIS 
Commander-in-Chief Evgenii Shaposhnikov “should 
be reduced to a minimum,” comprising only nuclear 
weapons. All other forces that had previously been 
regarded as “strategic,” including the Black Sea Fleet, 
were removed from CIS command. With that, the 
military functions of the CIS effectively ceased. 

Since then, the Northern, Baltic, and Pacific Ocean 
Fleets of the Soviet navy have become part of the new 
Russian navy, and the Black Sea Fleet, which has been 
the subject of protracted negotiations between Russia 
and Ukraine (as well as Georgia), will be under joint 
Russian-Ukrainian control until 1995. Ground and air 
forces once considered “‘strategic” have now become 
part of the Russian army or, in some cases, have been 
transferred to the army of the state on whose territory 
they were deployed. 

Even CIS control over nuclear forces seems likely to 
be phased out as the Russian government assumes ever 


greater supervision of the entire nuclear arsenal. All 
- tactical nuclear weapons were transferred to Russia by 
May of this year, and -are to be eliminated by the 
mid-1990s in accordance with a pledge made by Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev and reaffirmed by Yeltsin. 
Although Russian officials said at midyear they would 
leave strategic nuclear forces under CIS command, this 
arrangement is little more than a fig leaf for the Russian 
president’s ultimate control. When all remaining long- 
range nuclear missiles in Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakh- 
stan are eliminated by 1994 (or shortly thereafter), 
Russia will be the only former Soviet republic with 
nuclear weapons. At that point the Russian govern- 
ment is bound. to establish de jure as well as de facto 
control over the nuclear arsenal. 


A RUSSIAN ARMY EMERGES 

The reduction of the CIS’s military functions has 
been. accompanied by a brisk expansion of Russian 
plans to set up an independent army. Yeltsin’s decree 
in May left the president himself interim defense 
minister, but he soon relinquished that post and 
appointed General Pavel Grachev, the former com- 
mander of Soviet airborne forces, for the job. Grachev 
had earned wide respect for his defiance of the August 
1991 coup attempt, but his selection as defense 
minister disappointed those who had been hoping 
. Yeltsin would designate a civilian for the top post. 

Other appointments to senior command posts have 
been more controversial. The designation of General 
Viktor Dubynin as chief of the Russian General Staff 
was one of many cases in which a hard-line officer from 
the Soviet military was given a leading position in the 
Russian armed forces. By contrast, younger officers 
supporting radical military reform were excluded from 
the top ranks. Most surprising of all was the appoint- 
ment in late June of General Boris Gromov, the former 
commander of Soviet forces in Afghanistan, as a deputy 
defense minister. Rumors of Gromov’s complicity in 
the August coup, it was thought, had removed: him 
from consideration for any high-ranking position in the 
' post-Soviet armies. 

As soon as Grachev and his deputies took office, 
they embarked on the formation of the new ministry, 
general staff, and other administrative organs. All of 
these were based on the corresponding institutions in 
the Soviet (and then CIS) armed. forces..In effect, what 
remained of the Soviet army was transformed into a 
new Russian army. 

As part of this process, Russian military officials 
reaffirmed that all troops and weapons located outside 
the boundaries of the former Soviet Union (mainly in 
Germany, Poland, Mongolia, and Cuba), as well as all 
forces that until this spring had been under CIS joint 
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command (primarily in the Baltics, Moldova, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, and Georgia), would become an integral 
part of the Russian army. Most of these forces will be 
withdrawn gradually onto Russian territory, but some 
Russian units—mainly those in Central Asia—will 
remain permanently deployed outside Russia. The 
status of all such “Groups of Forces” abroad will have 
to be arranged through bilateral negotiations. 

The core of the new Russian army will be the elite 
divisions of the Western Group of Forces, which are 
now being withdrawn from eastern Germany. Roughly 
175,000 troops had returned to Russia from Germany 
by midyear, leaving nearly 220,000 still to be pulled 
out. Traditionally, these were the best-trained and most 
combat-ready units in the Soviet armed forces, and 
Russian leaders hope these traits will carry over into the 
Russian army. 

Like the Soviet military, Russia’s armed forces have 
separate ground, missile, air defense, air, and naval 
forces. The ground forces, however, are being shifted 
from their old army-division command system to a 
unified corps-brigade set-up, as was done in Hungary 
in the mid-1980s. This new structure should permit 
the more efficient use of personnel and weaponry. 
Grachev also plans to form mobile forces, similar to the 
American rapid deployment force, which will “include 
airborne assault formations, military transport, ground 
forces aviation, and mobile logistical support from all 
branches of the services.”? 

The troop strength of the Russian army is around 3 
million, but a reduction to 2.1 million is planned by 
1995. A further cut to 1.5 million is scheduled to occur 
by 2000, though it was originally slated for the end of 
1994. The projected cuts have been greatly slowed 
down because of concerns about unemployment and a 
shortage of housing, both of which are likely to 
intensify as hundreds of thousands of troops return 
from abroad. Indeed, one of the reasons Russia has not 
pulled its Northwest Group of Forces out of the Baltic 
states is that the soldiers have nowhere to go. The long 
delay in the withdrawal has caused anger and resent- 
ment in Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, but they are too 
weak to force out the Russians. 

Drastic shortfalls in conscription, however, are likely 
to generate pressure to return to a faster pace of 
reductions in the officers corps, lest the Russian army 
become even more top-heavy with officers than the 
Soviet army used to be. The CIS call-ups for the spring 
of 1992 encountered widespread evasion and resis- 
tance, and only 25 to 30 percent of the quota in most 
regions was eventually met. Because roughly 60 per- 
cent of the Russian army (like the Soviet army before it) 
is composed of conscripts, the CIS draft caused 
widespread shortages of personnel. 

Future rounds of conscription geared specifically to 
the Russian army may not be quite as widely defied, 
especially if unemployment in Russia increases as a 
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result of Yeltsin’s free-market economic reform pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, the problem of drafting new sol- 
diers is serious enough that the Russian army plans to 
adopt a mixed (volunteer and conscript) personnel 
system no later than the end of 1993. The new system 
will offer incentives for reenlistment, and will for the 
first time include provisions for alternative service. 
Whether this arrangement will be either economically 
or politically feasible remains to be seen. 


THE ARMY’S NEW MISSION 

Even if the Russian army is cut back to 1.5 million 
soldiers, it will still be the largest force in Europe, and 
one of the largest in the world. It will also be much 
larger than the combined armies of all the other former 
Soviet republics. The Ukrainian army will number 
about 220,000 troops by the end of the century (down 
from its current size of 700,000), and the armies of 
Belarus and Kazakhstan will consist of roughly 90,000 
and 45,000 soldiers respectively. No other former 
republic will have a standing army of more than 25,000 
soldiers (and most will be a good deal smaller). 

Futhermore, the Russian army’s weaponry and equip- 
ment should be vastly superior to those of the other 
post-Soviet armies. The Soviet Union’s military plants 
were disproportionately concentrated in Russia, with 
as much as 85 percent of the total located there. (Most 
of the remaining factories were in Ukraine, and virtu- 
ally all the rest were in Belarus or Kazakhstan.) In some 
sectors, such as military aviation, even larger propor- 
tions of manufacturing capacity were located in Russia, 
and for some weapons (including nuclear warheads), 
all relevant factories were located in Russia. The 
breakup of the union has left Russia with a military- 
industrial base that dwarfs comparable facilities in the 
other former republics. Moreover, Russian defense 
plants are generally self-sufficient, whereas most in the 
other states depend on Russian factories for compo- 
nents and spare parts. 

The Russian govemment’s plan to convert military 
industry to civilian production, if successfully imple- 
mented, will clearly limit the types and quality of 
weaponry the Russian army can expect in the future. So 
far conversion has made almost no headway, and the 
Russian government has allowed weapons factories to 
continue producing arms if they try to sell more of 
them abroad. In the longer term, however, the govern- 
ment’s efforts to convert military industry and demilita- 
rize the Russian economy could impose severe 
constraints on the army. A harbinger of what may lie 
ahead is the 85 percent reduction in weapons procure- 
ment that the Russian parliament approved earlier this 
year. In the future, enough defense research and 
production facilities will remain operating in Russia to 
equip a full-fledged Russian army (as well as to export 
weapons for hard currency), but Yeltsin’s economic 
reforms, if successful, will significantly reduce the 


country’s military-industrial sector. Of course, if the 
economic reforms do not succeed and the Russian 
economy continues to deteriorate, the situation is 
likely to prove even bleaker for the army. 

Economic constraints aside, the government’s assess- 
ment of potential external threats will help determine 
the size of the Russian military. To deter incursions by 
outside powers, Russian leaders will undoubtedly want 
to deploy forces sufficient to deal with two or more 
large-scale threats simultaneously at either end of the 
country. The extensive air defense network that Russia 
inherited from the Soviet army will be invaluable for 
this, although serious gaps in coverage have been 
created by the loss of facilities in the Baltics, Ukraine, 
and Azerbaijan. Just as important will be the “mobile 
forces” that Grachev proposes for rapid deployment 
around the country. 

Far more controversial will be the use of the Russian 
army for internal purposes. The experience with CIS 
units in Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Georgia, and the 
Russian government’s own brief (and abortive) attempt 
to use force in Chechen-Ingushetia in late 1991, 
confirmed the general belief that most armies are not 
well-suited for domestic policing on a large scale. 

The dangers of army involvement in intra-CIS upheav- 
als have become all too apparent in Moldova, where 
troops have joined in the bloody fighting in the 
Trans-Dniestrian region between Moldovan security 
forces and secessionist ethnic Russians. To keep the 
army's role in check, Yeltsin issued a decree in early 
April transferring jurisdiction over the Fourteenth 
Army (based in Moldova) from the CIS to Russia. 
Despite this change the fighting merely escalated and 
led to a virtual state of war between Russia and 
Moldova. 

To make matters worse, Russia’s own problems with 
the independence-minded Chechen government, and 
the even more serious threat of secession in Tatarstan, 
are unlikely to go away. Although Russian leaders have 
indicated they will do all they can to prevent the 
autonomous republics from seceding, the Chechen 
and Tatar governments have been insistent on achiev- 
ing outright independence. Both governments refused 
to sign the federation agreement that Yeltsin sponsored 
with the other autonomous republics in late March, 
and the Russian government may eventually come 
under intense pressure to send in troops. $ 

If attempts to hold the Russian Federation together 
prove futile and the Russian army has to intervene in 
several places for a prolonged period, the entire 
military could fragment along political or ethnic lines. 
For that reason if for no other, Russian leaders will be 
extremely wary of using the army to maintain domestic 
order. Instead, they will probably work to establish a 
strong internal security network that includes riot 
police and peacekeeping units. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY AND PEACEKEEPING 

Most of the military-related documents that the CIS 
states have concluded since late 1991 have been of no 
practical importance. One of the few exceptions is the 
Treaty on Collective Security signed in Tashkent in May 
1992 by Russia, Armenia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan.’ In addition, Belarus and 
Turkmenistan indicated that they might eventually sign 
as well. (Turkmenistan did, in effect, join the collective 
security arrangement in midyear when it agreed to form 
a small army under direct Russian command.) 

This treaty is noteworthy because it is the. first 
agreement that specifically commits a group of former 
Soviet republics to undertake cooperative military 
action. But ironically, the commitments set out by the 
treaty are based on the assumption that the signatories 
will field their own armies. Thus, the treaty reinforced 
the trend toward independent national armies and 
effectively undermined any lingering rationale for joint 
forces under the CIS. 

The provisions on mutual security in the treaty are 
similar to those in the NATO charter and the charter of 
the defunct Warsaw Pact. Under Article 4 of the new 
treaty, “an act of aggression committed. . .against any 
of the participating states will be regarded as aggression 
against every participating state.” States that come 
under attack will receive “all necessary assistance, 
including military assistance,” from other signatories. 

Characteristically, Ukraine refused to have anything 
to do with the treaty, and its leaders reaffirmed their 
intention to remain outside all post-Soviet military 
alliances and blocs. Moldova also declined to sign, 
apparently to prevent the treaty from being applied 
directly to the ‘escalating Trans-Dniestrian conflict 
(though Russian troops in Moldova have been involved 
through other means). Azerbaijan, too, spurned the 
collective security agreement and sought instead to 
withdraw from the CIS because of Russia’s alleged tilt 
toward Armenia. 

The two states other than Russia that have been the 
most eager to retain close military ties, Kazakhstan and 
Armenia, were enthusiastic supporters of the collective 
security treaty. Kazakhstan’s president, Nursultan Naz- 
arbayev, followed up on the treaty by establishing a 
“defense alliance” with Russia, including joint opera- 
tion of key space facilities at Tyuratam and’ Sary- 
Shagan. Nazarbayev had been dismayed by the 
breakdown of the CIS military framework, and it was 
with great reluctance that he proposed the formation of 
a “national guard” and ministry of defense for Kazakh- 
stan in May, after the Russian army began taking shape. 
The new treaty helped make up for the decline of the 
CIS. 
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The collective security arrangements with Russia are 
of even greater importance for Armenia than for 
Kazakhstan, especially if Armenian officials seek to 
invoke Article 4 in their ongoing war with Azerbaijan 
over Nagorno-Karabakh. Russian leaders have tried to 
avert this possibility by indicating that the agreement 
covers acts of aggression only at the “external borders” 
of the Commonwealth (that is, the old borders of the 
Soviet Union). However, there is nothing in the 
agreement that warrants such an interpretation, and a 
future Russian government might change its policy, 
The collective security treaty could thus end up giving 
Russia a direct role in the conflict between Armenia 
and Azerbaijan. 

The decision by virtually all the Central Asian states 
to embrace a mutual security pact with Russia appar- 
ently grew out of concerns raised by the demise of the 
pro-Soviet regime in Afghanistan. After Afghan Presi- 
dent Najibullah’s government collapsed in late April, 
leaders in Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, and other neighbor- 
ing states feared that instability might spill into their 
own countries. The violent unrest that engulfed Tajiki- 
stan in May reinforced these anxieties. As a hedge 
against further instability, the Central Asian govern- 
ments perceived a distinct advantage in formally align- 
ing themselves with Russia. 

The collective security treaty effectively codifies a 
new political-military relationship between Russia and 
the other signatories similar to that between the Soviet 
Union and the members of the Warsaw Pact. Russia 
will not have the same degree of influence over the 
other states’ internal affairs that the Soviet Union used 
to exercise in Eastern Europe, but the collective 
security treaty (combined with bilateral “framework” 
agreements that Russia has been signing with the 
Central Asian countries) will enable the Russian govern- 
ment to wield substantial influence over the other 
states’ military activities and alignments. 

Indeed, Article 1 of the treaty forbids the signatories 
from “entering into military alliances, or participating 
in any group of states, or taking part in any actions 
directed against another participating state.” This is 
precisely the kind of language Soviet officials kept 
trying to include in bilateral treaties with the Eastern 
European countries in 1990 and 1991. Except for 
Romania, the Eastern European governments firmly 
rejected such a clause because of concerns about the 
restraints it would impose on future actions. The 
resurfacing of this concept in the collective security 
treaty is indicative of the sort of agreement it is. 

Despite its drawbacks, the collective security treaty 
has facilitated a broader agreement on peacekeeping 
that nine of the CIS member states adopted this July. 
The new peacekeeping forces, which consist of units 
assigned by individual former republics, are to monitor 
cease-fires in areas of ethgic conflict. The first test of 
the new forces came in Georgia’s South Ossetia, where 
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peacekeepers were deployed as a buffer between war- 
ring parties, though with only partial success. Another 
test was projected for Moldova, where units were to be 
supplied by Romania and Bulgaria as well as by 
members of the CIS. This assignment ran into diff- 
culty, however, after numerous cease-fires broke down 
and after General Aleksandr Lebed, the belligerent 
commander of Russia’s Fourteenth Army, denounced 
the Moldovan government as “fascist.” 

The new peacekeeping forces were nominally placed 
under CIS command, but the main responsibility 
actually lay all along with Russia. Thus, the fate of 
intra-CIS peacekeeping arrangements in the future will 
depend on Russia’s willingness to place its forces in 
harm’s way and on the willingness of other states to 
accept Russian intervention. 


AN IMPROVED ARMS CONTROL ENVIRONMENT 

Once the cold war ended, far-reaching arms control 
agreements finally became practical. These agreements 
may not seem as important as they once did, but they 
will clearly have a major impact on the armies of the 
post-Soviet states. 

The Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE) treaty, 
which was signed by the Soviet Union and 21 other 
countries in November 1990, sets limits on heavy 
weapons deployed in Europe, including main battle 
tanks, armored combat vehicles, artillery, and military 
aircraft. Implementation was delayed in 1991 when 
disagreements arose about specific provisions. These 
were ultimately resolved, but the fate of the treaty was 
left in doubt when the Soviet state disintegrated. After 
several months of wrangling within the CIS, the treaty 
was finally given new life at the meeting in Tashkent in 
mid-May 1992, when representatives from eight former 
Soviet republics (whose territory was covered by CFE) 
adopted an “Agreement on Principles and Procedures 
for Implementing the CFE Treaty.”* This document 
was the basis for an agreement signed by the 32 
members of the North Atlantic Cooperation Council 
(NACC) in June, which allocated weaponry among the 
former Soviet republics in line with cuts required 


*Voennye obyazatel’stva byvshego Soyuza pered Evropoi 
Rossiya vypolnyaet,” Krasnaya zvezda, July 10, 1992, p. 1. 
The three Baltic states were not required to sign the 
agreement because all heavy weapons on their territory are 
being transferred to Russia. 

>The treaty requires only that launchers be dismantled; it 
does not require that warheads or most missiles be de- 
stroyed. Ukraine and Kazakhstan have expressed interest in 
using decommissioned missiles for commercial space 
launches. 

SAgain, this statement did not require the actual elimina- 
tion of any warheads or most missiles; only launchers would 
be destroyed. Moreover, the “counting rules” to determine 
how many watheads are on a particular missile are generous 
enough to allow each side t@ retain a substantially larger 
force than is generally realized. 
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under CFE. The NACC agreement in tum paved the 
way for the treaty’s ratification and formal implementa- 
tion in July. 

The CFE treaty will significantly alter the military 
forces of the post-Soviet states. The treaty does not 
limit troops, but it requires a nearly 30 percent 
reduction in the total number of heavy weapons 
deployed by the former Soviet republics. Some former 
republics, such as Georgia and Azerbaijan, will have to 
make drastic cuts of up to 75 percent overall. The 
nearly 2-to-1 advantage in heavy weapons that Azer- 
baijan currently enjoys over Armenia will be eliminated 
under CFE. Russia’s quantitative superiority over 
Ukraine will be pared by more than 20 percent 
(although this does not include Russian weapons 
based east of the Urals). The treaty will thus eliminate 
some of the most glaring inequities in current force 
levels. 

The Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START), which 
covers long-range nuclear missiles and heavy bombers, 
was signed by the Soviet Union and the United States 
in July 1991. Before it could be implemented the Soviet 
Union collapsed, and START was temporarily in limbo. 
At the time, Soviet heavy bombers and long-range 
nuclear missiles were based only in Russia and three 
other republics—Kazakhstan, Ukraine, and Belarus— 
but even this limited dispersal of weapons was enough 
to cause problems when the republics became fully 
independent. Belarus quickly indicated that it would 
transfer its missiles to Russian territory, where they 
would be eliminated under START, but uncertainty 
prevailed in the early months of 1992 about the 
willingness of Ukraine and Kazakhstan to do the same. 

Finally, in late May both states, as well as Belarus, 
Russia, and the United States, signed a protocol to 
START requiring the elimination of all former Soviet 
missile launchers based outside Russia within seven 
years (and presumably earlier, by 1994). The protocol 
treated the three non-Russian states as full parties to 
START alongside the United States and Russia; but it 
also stipulated that they must join the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty as nonnuclear-weapons states ‘‘with- 
in the shortest possible time.” This arrangement 
ensured that START could be enforced as originally 
signed, bringing cuts of a few thousand deployed 
nuclear warheads on both sides.* 

As significant as the reductions under START may 
have seemed, they were overshadowed by a “joint 
understanding” that the United States and Russia 
signed this June. The agreement set forth targets for 
much larger reductions of strategic arms to be carried 
out in two stages by the early twenty-first century. 
Under the agreement, both sides would be left with 
between 3,000 and 3,500 deployed warheads, and all 
Russian SS-18 “heavy” missiles would be eliminated.® 
If these targets are met, the American and Russian 


nuclear arsenals will be reduced to about one-quarter 
their current size. 

The reductions envisaged under CFE, START, and 
the June 1992 agreement will be complicated and 
expensive for Russia and the other states to carry out. 
The extensive monitoring and verification required will 
increase costs. Other agreements that may soon follow, 
such as a second CFE accord limiting troops, a ban on 
chemical weapons, and an agreement to dismantle 
nuclear warheads, will lead to even greater expense. In 
light of the economic hardships plaguing the former 
Soviet republics, arms control may be reaching the 
limits of what the post-Soviet governments can afford. 
It is no small irony that after the Soviet authorities 
allocated so much money to a buildup of military 
forces, the post-Soviet governments will have to ex- 
pend considerable resources to undo that buildup. 


CONSTRAINTS ON MILITARY SPENDING 

The Soviet economy’s accelerated deterioration last 
year, and the continued economic decline in all the 
former republics this year, led to much steeper reduc- 
tions in military spending than had been initially 
planned. The Soviet military budget reached a peak in 
1988, but over the next two years it declined by some 
12 percent.’ A further reduction of 5 percent was 
planned for 1991, but the chaotic state of the economy 
brought about a contraction of between 15 and 20 
percent instead. The spending cuts took a particularly 
heavy toll on weapons procurement, research and 
development, and operations and maintenance. Many 
Soviet weapons programs were sharply reduced and 
some were halted; moreover, troops in the field 
suddenly found themselves without adequate fuel, 
support equipment, and food. Training of ground and 
air forces was sharply cut back, and deployments of 
naval units were curtailed. 

The economic problems that gave rise to these 
unplanned reductions did not abate once the Soviet 
Union collapsed. On the contrary, the economic plight 
of Russia and the other states has grown steadily worse 
despite the ambitious reform program Yeltsin’s govern- 
ment has undertaken, and no end is in sight. 

Consequently, the resources that can be devoted to 
military spending over the next several years will be 
severely limited. Yeltsin has sought to maintain the 
loyalty of senior military officers by offering pay hikes 
and increased benefits, and he has also pledged to 
improve the living conditions of ordinary soldiers. The 
expenses these steps have eritailed will increase still 


Data on military spending are from US Central Intelligence 
Agency, ““Moscow’s Defense Spending Cuts Accelerate” 
(Langley, Va., May 1992). 
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further if the Russian army adopts a mixed personnel 
system. This means even less money will be available 
for weapons production, research, and training. 

Some constraints on the defense budget could be 
eased if Russian and Ukrainian military factories ex- 
ported more weapons for hard currency. Russian 
leaders have made a determined effort to ship more 
arms abroad, and some officials in Moscow have talked 
about earning as much as $30 billion a year from 
foreign arms sales. In practice, however, the campaign 
to export more weapons has been a striking failure. 
Arms deliveries from the Soviet Union reached a peak 
of $25 billion in 1986 and fell precipitously thereafter, 
reflecting a downtum in the global arms market. In 
1991 weapons exports fell 55 percent, earning only 
$5 billion. Moreover, the conditions that have brought 
about the contraction of worldwide arms purchases are 
unlikely to dissipate soon. A recent study by NATO 
earlier this year predicted that Russia and the other 
former republics will find it difficult just to maintain 
their arms transfers at 1991 levels.§ 

Thus, the post-Soviet states will face tough deci- 
sions. The intensive militarization of the Russian and 
Ukrainian economies under Soviet rule means the two 
countries cannot simply dismantle their arms indus- 
tries overnight, creating mass unemployment in the 
process. Yet the longer they hold back in converting— 
or, better yet, closing—their weapons factories, the 
more difficult the task of long-term economic restruc- 
turing will be. Given the magnitude of the economic 
problems that the post-Soviet states confront, they have 
little alternative but to proceed with drastic military 
spending cuts. 


A DIMINISHED THREAT 

Despite Russia’s military preeminence in Europe, 
what has come undone over the past three years cannot 
be put back together. The demise of the Warsaw Pact, 
the dissolution of the Soviet state, the arms control 
agreements of the post—cold war era, and the difficul- 
ties bedeviling the Russian economy ensure that the 
Russian army will be a mere shadow of the old Soviet 
army. This is not to say Russia will never again pose a 
serious danger to its neighbors or even to more distant 
countries. The Russian government’s domineering pos- 
ture toward the Baltic states over the past year illus- 
trates the sort of problem that could arise in more 
virulent form elsewhere, especially if a hard-line, 
militaristic regime comes to power in Moscow. Even 
after the projected reductions under START are carried 
out, Russia will retain sufficient nuclear forces to 
destroy any potential enemy, including the United 
States. Nevertheless, the global threat of military expan- 
sion that the Soviet army posed for so many years has 
evaporated, and it will be extraordinarily difficult for 
the post-Soviet armies to pyesent a remotely compara- 
ble danger. 
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entral Asia, one of the world’s oldest inhabited inland sea are primary irrigation sources for the large 
( areas and home to an ancient and highly cotton plantations that dominate Central Asia’s econ- 

developed civilization, was until last year viewed omy. Because of the intensive irrigation required to 
by most as a faraway, godforsaken place of no serious cultivate cotton in the region, the Aral has lost 65 
interest to anyone.! The end of the Soviet Union last percent of its volume in the last 30 years. Irrigation has 
year has changed that. The region has been neither the led to the salinization of huge tracts of arable land, and 
quietest nor the most restive of the former Soviet the area has been severely polluted by the huge 
territories. What about tomorrow? quantities of chemical and mineral fertilizers used to 

grow cotton. 

A NEGLECTED AREA On cotton plantations, mainly women and children 


Some years ago this writer had the opportunity to could be seen working, this kind of labor being 
visit Central Asia as a member of a team headed by deemed unfit for men. At the same time, in the 


Yegor Gaidar, currently Russia’s economic czar. The mahallas—communal neighborhoods—large crowds 
picture we were presented with was truly appalling. of young men and teen-age boys idly stood around. 
The region’s chief gynecologist, for instance, told us (We were told that urban unemployment was assum- 


that the vast majority of pregnant women had already ing extremely dangerous proportions.) 

borne one or more children and were aware that there Comparisons to the developing world are unavoid- 

were health risks if they had another child. Howey able. And this is just what Central Asia has been—the 

Lary Nad become pregnant Decause contraception was. covied: hid world: backward aud exploited: korig 
aha unavailable T TIGREA aan OEE behind the industrial center in economic and social 

and religion. (Most women in the region had never development. Traditional patterns of belief, life-styles, 


neta rales lleys of Tajikistan, nicotine behavior, and attitudes toward work successfully re- 
could Be found in infants” blood. In-the area- near the sisted Soviet-style modemization. In fact, it is totally 
incorrect to consider Central Asian societies as Soviet- 


Aral Sea, doctors counseled would-be mothers not to ; i : 

nurse their infants, since their breast milk could be ized by Commune! rule and the Central Asian peoples 

contaminated. The Aral Sea itself is a scene of immense no more than Soviet people speaking Oriental 

ecological damage. The two main rivers that feed this languages. Another kind of society managed to pre- 
: serve its identity, although not quite intact. 


7 Resistance was only one side of this unique relation- 
GEORGE I. Mirsky is a scholar at the Institute of World Economy ship, the other side being coexistence. Communist rule 
and International Relations in Moscow. He is the recent recipient was superimposed on traditional social structures that 
of a MacArthur Foundation grant to study ethnic issues in the were sometimes called feudal (though there never has 





former Central Asian republics. been true feudalism in Central Asia). Communism and 
= traditional society proved to be quite compatible, since 
1The five sovereign states that have emerged in Central Asia both have an authoritarian base. Central Asian scholar 
are: Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, and Boris Rumer maintains that clan and tribal conscious- 
Turkmenistan. Kazakhstan, strictly speaking, does not be- ness “not only survived but [became] even stronger in 
long to Central Asia; it claims to be a Euroasian state that is a th : KAE fth ‘nal 
bridge between East and West. e Soviet era....A majority of the nationa cadres 
Boris Z. Rumer, Soviet Cengral Asia: A Tragic Experiment remain[ed] loyal to their clan and tribe. 
(Boston: Unwin Hyman, 1989), p. 148. Central Asia’s client-patron relationships main- 
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tained from generation to generation and its clan and 
communal group mentality fit easily into a Soviet 
system built on the absolute rule of omnipotent party 
first secretaries. In every locality there was only one 
official worth talking to, one man who decided every- 
thing—the party first secretary. In Central Asia the first 
secretary also symbolized and took the place of the 
traditional clan and ethnic leader; he was the local 
chieftain and all-powerful patron, a Godfather figure 
lording it over an entrenched network that often 
resembled the corporative structures of the Mafia. 
Loyalty to him was paramount, and hardly related to 
Communist ideology. 

The native nomenklatura played a dual role: first, 
party and state officials were Communist apparatchiks 
just like their colleagues in ‘Moscow, Leningrad, or 
Kiev; and second, they were traditional local bosses 
and patrons. Thus their system of rule was vertical, and 
they always had the valuable feedback from the grass 
roots, allowing them to gauge the mood of the popu- 
lace. This is why they, unlike their counterparts in 
Russia, have retained their positions after the collapse 
of the Soviet system. 

These elites held sway over a society that was (except 
in Kazakhstan) predominantly Muslim. Of course, 
within atheistic Soviet ideology, Islam was, if not 
banned, at least not encouraged. But people knew they 
were Muslims, and observed religious practices such as 
those concerning circumcision, marriage, and funeral 
rituals. They had a rudimentary knowledge of the basic 
tenets of Islam, and had heard about the Prophet 
Mohammed, Mecca, and pilgrimage; some performed 
their prayers and respected the region’s few mosques 
and mullahs. 

With independence came an inevitable religious 
revival. Overnight, Islam became a common denomina- 
tor, a powerful vehicle (alongside ethnicity) for assert- 
ing identity. People instinctively felt it was Islam— 
which is not just a set of religious beliefs but a way of 
life and a civilization—that made them different from 
the Russians, whose rule they had never accepted as 
legitimate. Now openly proclaiming themselves Mus- 
lims (whether from the predominant Sunni sect or 
from smaller ones, like the Ismailite sect in Tajikistan) 
and asserting their Islamic identity, they have found at 
last what makes them a community distinct from all 
the others. For the Central Asians, Islam now embod- 
ies the ideas of nationalism and sovereignty; it is a 
banner of liberation. 

The revival of Islam in Central Asia is probably 
unprecedented. Five years ago there were only about 
260 mosques across the region; now there are more 





3Michael Mandelbaum, ed., The Rise of Nations in the Soviet 
Union: American Foreign Policy and the Disintegration of the 
USSR (New York: Council on Foreign Relations Press, 1991), 
p. 19. 
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than 5,000. Ten new mosques open each day. But the 
Islamic revival has, if not to compete with, then to 
coexist and somehow come to terms with another 
powerful trend accompanying the process of liberation 
and the assertion of identity: the rise of ethnicism. 


ETHNOS AND NATION 


. Before the October Revolution, ethnicity was not a 
reference point for Central Asian communities, which 
historically were divided not along ethnolinguistic 
lines but by whether they were sedentary or pastoralist. 
Bukhara in Uzbekistan and Khojent in Tajikistan, two 
of the most populous and wealthy cities in Central 
Asian history, both have mixed ethnic populations. 
Those living in present-day Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, and 
Turkmenistan (especially urban dwellers), were largely 
bilingual, speaking local variants of Persian (Farsi) 
along with native Turkic dialects. All considered them- 
selves “local Muslims.” And from the point of view of 
the government, “religion formed the basis for distin- 


guishing natives from infidels. . . . [T]he term ‘national- 
ity in its modern meaning did not exist in this 
period.” 


The Soviet regime, having discarded religion as an 
identity factor, made the national-linguistic the corner- 
stone of its neo-imperial policy. New political units 
were created based on nationality, which was rigidly 
linked to the issue of territory. The republics created in 
this manner were formed around a “core” nationality, 
which was the largest or the dominant ethnic group in 
an area. In some republics, nationhood was more 
artificial than others, but the process acquired a 
momentum of its own. For example, there had never 
been an Uzbek nation as such. An ethnic community 
largely descended from tribes related to the Mongols 
had come during the Middle Ages to what is now 
Uzbekistan and mixed with the sedentary population 
of the valleys. Under the Soviet regime, one of the most 
widespread local idioms was chosen as the official 
language, and the concept of a Uzbek nation was 
asserted. What followed was national self-assertion and 
self-identification in terms of the Uzbek nation. And 
Uzbek nationalism came into being alongside Turk- 
men and Tajik nationalism. 

Since the borders of the republics were based on the 
predominance of a particular ethnic group within 
them, ethnic minorities were bound to exist in each. In 
specific localities, an ethnic minority could be in the 
overwhelming majority, and vice versa. Thus two 
famous ancient cities—Bukhara and Samarkand— 
with largely Tajik populations became part of Uzbeki- 
stan. 

Generally speaking, in what used to be the Soviet 
Union, self-identification is now made on the basis of 
one’s ethnonational community. Under the old re- 
gime, a broad multinatiogal entity like the United 


States did not exist; there never was a Soviet nation. At 
e 
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present a former Soviet citizen cannot identify with 
anything except an ethnic or religious community. 
State, party, class, profession—all have deteriorated to 
such an extent, everything appears so ugly and worth- 
less that the only firm ground, the only basis for 
self-assertion and even pride, is found in membership 
in a stable, long-established community. Ethnos and 
religion, rather than the fragile and rapidly deteriorat- 
ing political and economic dimensions of life, provide 
stability and command respect. 

Interethnic relations in Central Asia are far from 
harmonious. Traditionally, there has been an ethnic 
hierarchy of sorts in the region. Tajiks consider them- 
selves—and are—albeit grudgingly, considered by the 
others, except possibly the Uzbeks, to be the people 
with the oldest and richest culture. The Farsi-speaking 
Tajiks, who claim to be the inheritors of Persian 
civilization, are the largest non-Turkic Muslim commu- 
nity in Central Asia. Turkmens are considered by both 
Tajiks and Uzbeks to be seminomadic, and much less 
cultured. The Kazakhs and Kyrgyz are looked on by 
other Central Asians as gruff nomads only recently 
converted to Islam. Particularly bad are relations 
between Uzbeks and Kyrgyz; one need only recall the 
bloody massacres in the largely Uzbek city of Osh in 
Kyrgyzstan in 1990 in which people of both nations 
killed those from the other with incredible brutality. 
But the most dangerous conflict of the region may flare 
up between Uzbeks and Tajiks if the latter decide to 
raise the issue of Bukhara and Samarkand. 

Islam Karimov, the president of Uzbekistan, main- 
tains that the one thing that could possibly tear Central 
Asia apart is “the issue of frontiers—those artificial 
frontiers that were arbitrarily traced as early as 1924. . . . 
[I]f you want to pit one republic against another you 
have to start talking about frontiers.” It is true that the 
Bolsheviks imposed artificiad—and in some cases 
blatantly unjust—frontiers, but it is certain that trying 
to revise these now would be opening up a Pandora’s 
box. Here a parallel with Africa would not be out of 
place: after independence African governments proved 
to be wise enough to reject any border claims and 
counterclaims, thus closing off a path to endless and 
bloody conflict between states. 

But even if the present boundaries of the Central 
Asian countries remain unchanged, interethnic con- 
flicts cannot be ruled out. And Uzbekistan is likely to 
be at the center of these conflicts, since the Uzbeks are 
the most powerful and dynamic people in the area. 
Uzbek assertiveness is a source of anxiety for neighbor- 
ing states. 


‘Turan is the historic name of a Turkic empire that 
supposedly incorporated all Turkic-speaking peoples. The 
“Turan myth” has served to justify pan-Turkic schemes. 

Martha Brill Olcott, “Central Asia’s Post-Empire Politics,” 
Orbis, Spring 1992, p. 255. 
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Pan-Turkestani nationalists hope to bypass and 
override ethnic differences by advocating the creation 
of a larger entity in the form of a federation or 
confederation. There have been rumors of plans to 
build a united Turkestan or a Turan state.* The idea 
appears unrealistic, if only because Tajikistan, with its 
Farsi-speaking majority, will almost certainly refuse to 
join a Turkic-dominated superstate. Most likely the 
present states will remain separate. However, even if 
the integrative movement achieves temporary success, 
it will probably disintegrate quickly, just as all attempts 
at Arab unification have failed. 


THE STATE: ISLAMIC, SECULAR, DEMOCRATIC? 

Many an observer believes that because ethnicity is a 
divisive rather than a unifying force, only religion can 
bring the Central Asian nations together. The newly 
formed Islamic political parties in the region tend to 
play down identification with ethnic groups and nation- 
ality, stressing the irrelevance of these. And the idea of 
creating an Islamic commonwealth is gaining ground 
in certain Muslim quarters that are anxious to put an 
end to ethnicity-based nationhood. 

However, it may be too late. Ethnicity was given a 
tremendous boost by the Soviet regime: ethnic identity 
was enshrined as nationality and areas that had been 
bilingual and nonethnic were split up into separate 
nation-states. As a result, the situation in Central Asia 
is unique, since people look for and assert their 
identity in terms of both ethnicity and religion. Much 
will depend not only on the strength of Islamic feeling 
but also on the outcome of the struggle for power now 
taking place in the new states. What forces will replace 
the old Soviet-created regimes now functioning under 
new colors? 

In the words of Martha Brill Olcott, an American 
expert on Central Asia, “three main groups are. . .com- 
peting for political control everywhere in the region. 
Representatives of the old Central Asian ‘partocra- 
cy—in most places split into competing groups—are 
struggling to remain in control. They are challenged by 
the new, so-called democratic groups dominated by 
intellectuals who generally played only a peripheral 
role under the old political order. The partocracy is also 
opposed by revivalist Islamic groups composed of 
fundamentalist-style clerics who were trained outside 
of the official establishment.” 

This analysis applies chiefly to Tajikistan and Uzbeki- 
stan. It is in these two countries that Islamic and, to a 
lesser extent, democratic forces are the strongest 
opposition groups. In Uzbekistan’s Fergana Valley, 
Islamists have actually succeeded in establishing Is- 
lamic rule on a minor scale, introducing a ban on 
alcohol and requiring Islamic dress for women. 

It is in the Fergana Valley too, as well as in 
Tajikistan, that the influence of the Islamic Renais- 
sance party is strongest. This nonethnic movement 


claims to represent all the Muslims of the former Soviet 
Union. (It was founded not by Central Asians but by 
the better-organized Russian-based Tatars and Dagh- 
estanis in 1990.) It is the closest thing yet to a genuine 
fundamentalist Islamic organization in the post-Soviet 
world. 

Moderate Muslim-cum-nationalist parties trying to 
play two cards—Islam and ethnicity—simultaneously 
are Birlik (Unity) in Uzbekistan and Rastakhez (Renais- 
sance) in Tajikistan. A democratic opposition made up 
largely of secular-oriented intellectuals is represented 
by Erk (Independence) in Uzbekistan and Democratic 
Movement in Tajikistan. The influence of these groups 
is limited, and they are unlikely to capture the masses 
since first, they are considered too “urban,” and 
second, their Islamic credentials are not very convinc- 
ing. Here, Birlik and Rastakhez have an edge on the 
democrats. But it is precisely these nationalist-religious 
movements that represent the greatest threat to the 
ruling apparatchiks who may have changed their hats 
after the collapse of the union but desperately cling to 
power and oppose Islamization. 

In the first presidential elections held after the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union, Islam Karimov gained 
86 percent of the popular vote in Uzbekistan while 
Rakhman Nabiyev in Tajikistan received 58 percent. 
The victory of these former first secretaries of the 
Communist party was unsurprising, since a large 
portion of the population regards them not so much as 
ex-Communist leaders as local bosses or clan chiefs. 
But while Karimov appears to be firmly in control in 
Tashkent, the same cannot be said of Nabiyev, who 
was almost overthrown during an insurrection in 
Tajikistan’s capital, Dushanbe, earlier this year. How- 
ever, this was not so much a confrontation between 
religious and secular forces as a traditional clan strug- 
gle. Nabiyev comes from the northern Khojent (former- 
ly Leninabad) clan that has always wielded power in 
Tajikistan. The northerners were challenged by the 
southern clan, which in its turn is divided into two 
subclans: the Kulab region group (traditionally predom- 
inant in the southern alliance) and the Pamir group 
representing people of the Mountain-Badakhshan au- 
tonomous oblast, or province. The latter gained the 
upper hand as a result of the insurrection in Dushanbe, 
and both northern Khojentis and southern Kulabis felt 
betrayed. 

Rumors of the north’s secession and its incorpora- 
tion into neighboring Uzbekistan began to circulate, 
and there was unrest in Kulab as well. A last-minute 
compromise was achieved that left Nabiyev president 
but with restricted powers. One important conse- 
quence was a clear gain in strength for the opposition 
Rastakhez movement; its leader, Davlat Usmon, was 
made deputy prime minister. Also worth noting is a 
significant upsurge in the influence of the Tajik spiri- 
tual leader (Qadikolon) Akbar Toradzhon Zoda, who 
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opposes an Islamic state on the grounds that the 
people are not yet ready for it. At present Tajikistan 
appears to be virtually ungovernable as a single state. 
Some areas—notably the south—are in open revolt 
and do not recognize central authority. Bloody clashes 
have already occurred. 

Most observers believe that Nabiyev’s days are 
numbered and the old Communist nomenklatura will 
have to exit. At the same time, there are many who hold 
that it is precisely the former Soviet apparatchiks with 
their experience and long-standing control over clan 
structures who can prevent chaos and anarchy or the 
seizure of power by Islamic fundamentalists. This is an 
agonizing dilemma for democrats, who just might 
prefer the devil they know to the one they do not, and 
opt for the old guard. 


OUTSIDE FORCES 

Any discussion of the future of Central Asia must 
include an assessment of the influence wielded by 
nearby Muslim states. It is possible to envisage at least 
a three-cornered struggle for influence in the area, with 
Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan the principal players; even- 
tually Saudi Arabia and Afghanistan are sure to join in. 

Of the three, Turkey has the advantage of being the 
“motherland” of Turkism. It is also a relatively devel- 
oped modern state that is secular and thus a counter- 
weight to Iranian-style Islamic fundamentalism. But it 
is precisely here that Turkey loses points against Iran 
when judged by the Muslim mainstream, to say 
nothing of the Islamic radicals. The secularism of 
Kemal Ataturk may appeal to a progressive-minded 
urban intelligentsia, but not to a destitute rural popula- 
tion and unemployed youth (almost 70 percent of the 
population in Central Asia is under age 25). 

Iran has as yet little to offer except ideology and 
moral values that are by no means universally accepted 
in the area and are actively rejected by sophisticated 
urbanites. But Iran has a strong spiritual appeal 
traceable back to its late ruler, the Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini. Moreover, Iran has for centuries been 
honored in Central Asia as a cultural model even 
though most Central Asians, Tajiks included, are Sunni 
Muslims and not Shiites like the majority of Iranians. 

On a trip to Teheran earlier this year, I asked an 
Iranian deputy foreign minister about possible rivalry 
between Turkey and Iran in Central Asia. The answer 
was, “What rivalry? Turks have nothing in the area but 
local idioms close to Turkish. History, civilization, 
culture, literature, science—everything is Iranian.” A 
high official at the same ministry gave his own 
definition of ethnicity: “a common destiny.” Iranians 
look on Central Asia as a natural sphere of cultural 
influence, playing down the ethnic issue and claiming 
to harbor no political ambitions. However, Iran can 
play an economic trump asevell, with a vague promise 
to give the landlocked Central Asian States an outlet to 
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the Indian Ocean. This Turkey, which does not even 
share common borders with the states, cannot provide. 

Karimov said that Uzbekistan had already opted for 
the Turkish model as “secular and civilized,” rejecting 
the Iranian alternative. The United States is no doubt 
pleased with this and is doing its best to block Iran’s 
penetration into Central Asia, using Turkey for the 
purpose. (Iran is quite sure this is the case.) The 
question of who will rule in Central Asia depends to a 
large degree on outside forces. But the reverse is also 
true: the rivalry between Iran and Turkey—which at 
present seems to be of a defensive character, each side 
trying mainly to block the other’s advance—can be 
decisively influenced by the type of regime that re- 
places the present ruling elites in Central Asia. 


WHAT LIES IN STORE FOR THE RUSSIANS? 

The assertion of ethnic identity calls for a drive 
against “the others,” the enemies. In Central Asia, 
Russians are likely to symbolize the forces of evil that 
have brought about all misfortunes. Russians have 
been leaving Uzbekistan and Tajikistan because of a 
-perceived threat of a nationalist-religious flare-up lead- 
ing to discrimination against “foreigners” and possibly 
even to pogroms. They are less nervous in Turkmeni- 
stan with its tough, autocratic, Communist-style re- 
gime. The picture is mixed in Kyrgyzstan, where a 
relatively liberal and progressive-minded statesman, 
President Askar Akaev, a man of the new post- 
Communist generation, is firmly in charge (but who 
knows for how long?). As to Kazakhstan, where Slavs 
actually oumumber the ‘‘core” population, Russians 


are now more or less satisfied with the situation but 
uneasy about the future. President Nursultan Naz- 
arbayev, a wise and astute politician, is constantly 
talking about “the people of Kazakhstan” rather than 
the “Kazakh people,” stressing that in his republic 
individual rights have priority over those of ethnic 
communities. But “Islamic danger” here, too, is just 
around the comer. 

Russians and Ukrainians make up the bulk of the 
modem labor force and the senior technicians and 
managers of Central Asia. Their exodus would jeopar- 
dize all economic reform, so the governments of the 
region need to calm the fears of the Russians who 
dominate urban areas and often hold key jobs. No less 
vital, however, is the maintenance of local nationalist 
morale, lest the present leadership lose out to Islamic- 
nationalist forces. The Islamic brand of nationalism 
may grow increasingly anti-Russian as the economic 
situation deteriorates and people become more and 
more frustrated. At that point a‘ scapegoat is usually 
needed, and here is one right at hand. i 

The leaders of Central Asia seem to be aware of the 
political and economic disasters that could follow a 
break with Moscow and an anti-Russian campaign. 
Judging by their latest steps—a series of bilateral 
treaties with Russia—they have opted for alliance and 
cooperation with the single most powerful nation 
remaining after the breakup of the empire. This is a 
wise course. Nevertheless, it is hard to envisage for the 
region a smooth transition to genuinely independent 
and healthy states. E 


: : 


“It would be naive to think that even the wisest and most far-sighted [reform] 


would not have had to be as far-reaching and seemingly intractable had Gorbachev [been] 


: k ‘policy. . .could have avoided trouble [in the Soviet Union]. Still, when the trouble came, it 


more sensitive to.the problems of the multinational state emerging from autocracy and 


repression.” In the end, “he [found] himself in the position of the sorcerer’s apprentice: 


| _ unable to stop the very forces he had evok 
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` Looking at the Past: 
The Unraveling of the Soviet Union 


BY ADAM B. ULAM 


re glasnost and perestroika merely the 
\A / means through which Mikhail Gorbachev 
sought and hoped eventually to achieve 
personal dictatorship? Or, on the contrary, was he from 
the beginning a thoroughgoing liberal, intent on replac- 
ing Communist party rule with democracy, one whose 
earlier cautions and reservations were designed to 
reassure the more conservative of his followers? Or did 
he try to change his course only when he realized that 
the price of democracy might be the dissolution of the 
Soviet state? 

The most reasonable hypothesis is that his original 
intentions were somewhere between those two ex- 
tremes. Glasnost was not to be an end in itself but the 
means to clear the path to thorough reform of the state 
and society. Socialism would remain the foundation of 
the system. In politics the Communist party would 
remain supreme, but it would be internally democra- 
tized and would rule through persuasion rather than 
coercion. In the economy, overcentralization and the 
“command administrative” system would give way to 
“market socialism,” the exact meaning of which was 
probably not clear to Gorbachev himself but stood for 
something that would allow for private initiative and 
foreign investments. 

In the spring of 1988, Gorbachev, who was three 
years into his tenure as party general secretary, may 
well have felt that the debate about the party’s sinful 
past had gone too far. But at the same time he 
undoubtedly must have expected that society’s atten- 
tion would now be turned to the ambitious plan of 


ApaM B. Uram is director of the Russian Research Center and 
Gurney Professor of History and Political Science at Harvard 
University. This article is adapted from The Communists by 
arrangement with Charles Scribner’s Sons, an imprint of 
Macmillan Publishing Company. Copyright © 1992 by Adam 
Ulam. 
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constitutional and political reconstruction that he was 
about to propose. Glasnost had enabled him to dis- 
credit or immobilize the opponents of perestroika 
within the party councils. Now it was time to turn to 
the tasks at hand. It was only later, after the elections of 
1989, that the proponents of reform realized how 
much damage historical debate had done to the 
spell—if that is the word—that the party had exercised 
over society. And after another year, and with the 
territorial integrity of the Soviet Union threatened, the 
general secretary would have appreciated what a fa- 
mous American baseball player once said: “Don’t look 
back. Something may be gaining on you.” 

But by mid-1988 Gorbachev stood at the height of 
his popularity at home and abroad. To the world he 
was the man who by creating an entirely new atmo- 
sphere in East-West relations had exorcised the specter 
of nuclear war. No one but the extreme doctrinaires 
begrudged him as yet the promise of perestroika and 
the new spirit of openness that pervaded the Soviet 
Union. The general secretary’s assimilation of certain 
traits of Western political style, such as taking his wife 
along on his state visits abroad, must have created 
some head shaking among the party stalwarts, but by 
the same token it enhanced his popularity among the 
progressive elements of society. The same was true 
about his gradual dismantling of the apparatus and 
phraseology of proletarian internationalism. The peo- 
ple at large, if not the remaining ideologues and some 
generals, welcomed the government’s pledge to with- 
draw Soviet troops from Afghanistan by February 1989 
and thus conclude what had been an endless and 
unpopular war. 


THE UNRAVELING BEGINS 
Against this generally pleasing picture were portents 
of trouble. One touched on the possibility of remaking 
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the party so that it would fit into the scheme of things 
to come. The other was a preview of what would be the 
Achilles’ heel of perestroika in the Soviet Union: the 
nationalities question. What happened in the Cauca- 
sus in February 1988 foreshadowed the unraveling of 
the pattern of authority that for seven decades had held 
the multinational state together. 

The ethnic mosaic that is the Caucasus had been the 
scene of national and religious hostilities since time 
immemorial. That “prison house of nationalities,” as 
Lenin called czarist Russia, could not for all of its 
authoritarian character eradicate the most recurrent of 
these conflicts between the Muslim Tatars, or as they 
would bé classified in Soviet times, Azerbaijanis, and 
the Christian Armenians. Racial, religious, and socio- 
economic factors had all fueled the tension between 
the nationalities, which periodically would erupt into 
bloody clashes. The coming of Soviet power brought 
with it the eventual creation in the Caucasus of three 
union republics—Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan— 
but the old ethnic mix and the resultant tension 
persisted. 

According to the canon of Marxism-Leninism, with 
these major nationalities being given their own states, 
national animosities should have subsided, since the 
real cause for all the ostensible manifestations lay in the 
economic and political enslavement of all the national- 
ities under the czars’ reign. Against such prognoses 
ethnic troubles continued, even though Communist 
tule proved much more effective in preserving its own 
version of law and order than the czar did. Still, if 
ethnic enmities were an unwitting reaction to the 
frustrations of life under a despotic rule, that was truer 
of much of the Soviet period than before the Revolu- 
tion. And with Stalin’s death, the repressed national 
aspirations of the peoples of the Caucasus (as else- 
where) began to be aired in public, at first timidly, but 
with the onset of perestroika, quite boldly. 

Officially, Nagorno-Karabakh had the status of an 
autonomous region within the Azerbaijan republic. 
Ethnically, it was a predominantly Armenian enclave 
(some 80 percent of the population of 180,000), 
separated from Armenia by territory inhabited by the 
Azerbaijanis. For years, representatives of the district’s 
majority, as well as those of Armenia itself, had been 
petitioning Moscow for the transfer of the district to the 
latter. All such pleas were met with bureaucratic 
indifference. As the Armenian party head was to 
complain at the nineteenth party conference in June 
1988: “The sources of the existing situation are found 
in the complex. . .problems arising from the distortion 
of the nationality policy during the periods of the cult 
of personality, and of stagnation.” In other words, 
under Stalin nobody would have dared to complain; 
under Brezhnev nobody would listen. 

The “existing situation” to which the Armenian 
chief referred was that of virtual warfare between the 


two “fraternal” republics of the Soviet Union over 
possession of the tiny enclave. As perestroika pro- 
ceeded, so did the Armenians’ insistence that the 
district be joined to their republic, a demand that ran 
into obdurate resistance by Azerbaijan officials. Riots 
erupted in the area in February. That in turn led to 
huge demonstrations in Yerevan, the capital of Arme- 
nia, in which crowds estimated at nearly a million 
participated (the total population of the republic being 
around 3 million). Quite apart from the disputed 
district, there were a lot of Armenians living in 
Azerbaijan towns. And on February 27, in one of them, 
a clash between the two nationalities left at least 32 
dead, the great majority of them Armenians. Their 
fellow nationals now began to flee Azerbaijan, while in 
Armenia mass protests escalated. Confronted by the 
crisis, Gorbachev appealed to both nations for calm, 
but privately complained that the Armenians ‘‘were 
stabbing perestroika in the back.” Troops were sent to 
Armenia to enforce order. To its people this signified 
that Moscow, as before, favored the cause of their 
hereditary antagonists. 

The subsequent course of the Azerbaijan-Armenian 
conflict lies outside this study. Suffice it to say that all 
the Kremlin’s efforts to resolve it—use of force, 
persuasion, the temporary imposition of direct rule 
from Moscow—proved unavailing. It has festered to 
this day. What is pertinent to our theme is that the 
initial phase of the crisis illuminated the vulnerability 
of the Communist system, especially during the at- 
tempts to liberalize it, to the enmities of the ethnic 
groups within the Soviet state. 

This is not to argue that democratization ought not 
to have been tried, or that the old ways could have been 
continued for long without bringing an even more 
violent explosion of national enmities and secessionist 
demands than that which would rack the Soviet Union 
from 1989 on. But Gorbachev and his aides underesti- 
mated the gravity and urgency of the nationalities 
problem. 

In itself, at least to an outsider, the issue in 
contention in the Caucasian dispute could appear 
preposterously small to have triggered such serious 
and mournful consequences. In the past a peremptory 
order from Moscow had led on occasion to the 
resettlement of a population several times the size of 
that of the unfortunate district. But in this situation, as 
on other issues, the post-1953 Soviet regime was not 
able to sustain such a level of repression. By 1988 the 
celebrated paradox from Through the Looking-Glass was 
applicable to the situation in the Soviet Union: the 
regime would have to run very fast to keep in the same 
place. Freely translated, it carried a lesson that Gor- 
bachev should avoid half-measures. Perestroika could 
not be accomplished through democratization. It could 
either set a course toward real democracy or it would 
run into trouble. The nationalities issue is a good case 


in point. If in 1987 and 1988 the Kremlin had offered 
an imaginative plan to restructure the Soviet Union by 
granting real and substantial autonomy to the 15 
republics, it would have, in all likelihood, been spared 
the subsequent demands for full independence. Events 
and the people’s reaction to them showed that the 
Balts, the Georgians, and others who would have been 
content in 1988 if the Soviet Union had become a real 
rather than a fictitious federal commonwealth, would 
two years later be satisfied with nothing short of 
independence. 


RESTRUCTURING THE PARTY-STATE 

But the crucial consideration on this issue, just as on 
practically every other in Soviet life, was to be the role 
of the party. Legally, the republics and hence the major 
nationalities, did not need any new powers. Under the 
existing constitution (proclaimed by Stalin in 1936, 
amended slightly under Brezhnev in 1977) they en- 
joyed powers far surpassing those of the American 
states, including the right to secede from the union. 
But up until now the constitution was a part of the 
mythology of Soviet life, rather than anything having 
really to do with the rights of the union republics, or for 
that matter, with those of the individual citizens. The 
country was ruled by the party, and that again did not 
mean rule by its 19 million members, for the party 
statute was also a part of the mythology. Real power 
resided with the 20 to 25 men at the top of the party 
hierarchy, and as of 1988 they were chosen, just as 
under Brezhnev in the era of stagnation, by co- 
optation. 

If perestroika was not to tum out to be just a show, 
all this had to be changed. Hence Gorbachev’s first 
words to the 5,000 delegates to the nineteenth party 
conference that opened June 28, 1988: “The basic task 
[that faces us] is how to deepen and make irreversible 
the revolutionary perestroika that has been initiated 
and has been developing under the leadership of the 

At the conference, the general secretary proposed 
and the conference agreed to establish a new political 
system in the Soviet Union, one that would combine 
democracy and one-party rule. How could a seasoned 
politician and a man endowed with his intelligence 
entertain such a fantastic notion? Some speakers at the 
conference tried to tell him, delicately and indirectly, 
that the idea was as hard to realize as squaring the 
circle. But Mikhail Sergeievich was a party man-not 
only by profession but also emotionally. 

Those seemingly incongruous bedfellows, democ- 
racy and one-party rule, were to be united under the 
auspices of the new Soviet constitution, whose general 
outline was presented at the conference. It was too 
much to expect that any constitution, no matter how 
finely crafted, could by itself smooth the path of 
perestroika. But quite apart from the glaring incongru- 
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ity of its two main motifs, the new constitution would 
tum out to be a most unwieldy political instrument, 
with several of its provisions impractical or obsolete 
already by the time it came into force. 

The central and most awkward feature of this Rube 
Goldberg-like contraption was to be the Congress of 
People’s Deputies. Two-thirds of this assembly of 
2,250 representatives was to be elected by popular 
suffrage and one-third by “social organizations,” a 
description encompassing such diverse organizations 
as the Communist party (100 delegates), the Academy 
of Sciences (20), and the Society of Philatelists (1). The 
Congress would meet annually and select one-fifth of 
its membership to constitute the Supreme Soviet; the 
two-tiered standing legislature would be expected to 
function like a Western-style parliament. 

What was behind the cumbersome scheme was 
obvious. The Soviet state was to have real elections for 
the first time since 1918. Those 1,500 popular seats 
could—most of them would—be contested, rather 
than, as before, having just one candidate sponsored 
by the party. Thus quite a few, perhaps a sizable 
number, of the people elected by universal suffrage 
might turn out to be independents, critical of this or 
that aspect of the regime. But a great majority of those 
750 deputies sent to the Congress by ‘‘social 
organizations” were bound to be individuals toeing the 
party line, and hence Gorbachev loyalists. There was to 
be the best of all possible worlds: democracy secured, 
one-party rule safeguarded, and an (almost) freely 
elected legislature with a firm proregime majority. In 
any event, it did not turn out that way. Even on the 
procedural side there would be great confusion as to 
the powers of the Congress concerning the Supreme 
Soviet. The story of prerevolutionary Russia’s brief 
experience with parliamentarism (1906-1917) should 
have taught Gorbachev that you really cannot combine 
genuine parliamentarism with what might be called 
semiautocracy. 

In general, however, the nineteenth party congress 
resulted in considerable success for Gorbachev. The 
party conference followed the counsel of neither the 
right nor the left. It voted for the middle course, which 
was, for all Gorbachev’s language about its revolution- 
ary character, exactly what the general secretary ex- 
pected from perestroika. 

Mikhail Sergeievich stood at the apogee of his career 
by the end of 1988. For all the ominous portents we 
have listed, it still would have required special pro- 
phetic powers to predict that within one year his 
leadership would be challenged, that party authority 


` would have suffered a catastrophic blow, and that the 


Soviet Union would be in the process of losing its 
Eastern European empire, with its own unity endan- 
gered by separatist and nationalist forces. 

One event accelerated al] those developments and 


made them erupt simultaneously on the Soviet scene: 
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the elections for the Congress of People’s Deputies, 
which took place in March 1989 and which marked a 
watershed in Soviet history, perhaps even more signifi- 
cant than the events of March 1985, when Gorbachev 
came to power. 

We spoke before about the damage done to the 
reputation of the Communist party because of what 
glasnost has revealed about its past and also because of 
the loss of a sense of mission. What happened as the 
result of the elections went, however, much further. It 
was a veritable body blow to the role of the party, one 
from which it would not recover. 

If one pay attention merely to numbers, the election 
may well have appeared as justifying Gorbachev’s 
expectations. The great majority of the successful 
candidates were in principle supporters of perestroika. 
The diehard party conservatives were for the most part 
defeated. Superficially, the results justified the predic- 
tion Gorbachev made while casting his own ballot on 
March 26—“‘Elections will carry us and perestroika far 
forward”—and Pravda’s headline the morning after: 
‘Millions Vote for Perestroika—A Vote of Confidence 
for the Policy of Regenerating Soviet Society.” But the 
numbers do not begin to tell the whole story. 

Properly understood, the vote was one of nonconfi- 
dence in the Communist establishment. That the party 
was able to secure a majority of sorts was due first of all 
to the complex electoral procedure, to the undoubted 
tampering with the ballots in several places in the 
provinces, and of course to those seats reserved to the 
“social organizations” where the nomenklatura could 
be expected to score heavily—and by and large it did, 
though there were also some surprises for the regime. 
(Thus, despite considerable pressure on the Academy 
of Sciences not to elect Andrei Sakharov, he was 
eventually voted in.) But the overall impression had to 
be one of spectacular setbacks dealt to the party, with 
humiliating defeats of several of its notables. This was 
most obvious in the big cities, where it would have 
been difficult to. tamper with the ballots or indulge in 
other chicaneries. The unofficial (there was no longer 
an official) party slate in Moscow and Leningrad was 
trounced. Many party bosses were repudiated by the 
voters in what had been their little kingdoms. 

But even the spectacular defeats of the Communist 
establishment figures were overshadowed by the victo- 
ries of those who were identified with the antiestablish- 
ment. Outstanding among them was Boris Yeltsin, who 
in a district coterminous with Moscow received 6 
million votes, crushing the party hack put up against 
him. In the Baltic republics, reformers grouped in 
“popular fronts” —regional organizations based (though 
not explicitly).on the ethnic principle—secured the 
majority of the seats, the Lithuania one, Sajudis, 
winning in 31 out of 39 districts. Communist leaders 
in those areas had to go along with the local nationalist 


aspirations in order to be elected. Those aspirations, 


demands for much wider autonomy or full indepen- 
dence, surfaced in other areas of the vast land. 

The sum total of the developments centered around 
the elections to the Congress of People’s Deputies 
spelled the end of the Communist party’s domination 
of Soviet politics and of the entire one-party political 
culture. The party would remain an important element 
in Soviet politics, but it definitely ceased to be the 
decisive one. 

The results of the elections had thus to be a blow to 
Gorbachev. He had hoped to nurse Soviet democracy 
through its infancy. He was suddenly confronted by an 
unruly adolescent. How much the results of the 
elections unnerved the leadership was demonstrated 
before the Congress of People’s Deputies assembled. A 
peaceful demonstration in Tbilisi, Georgia, with the 
marchers carrying banners with nationalist slogans, 
was brutally dispersed by the troops of the local 
military districts. For reasons still not fully explained, 
soldiers resorted to the use of toxic gas and physically 
assailed the demonstrators. At least 20 demonstrators 
were killed, with many more injured. Orders for 
repression on that scale had to come from the center, 
and it is still not clear who issued the order to send in 
troops, and why, and whether Gorbachev himself was 
involved. The Georgian tragedy was only the most 
publicized of the many incidents of violence caused by 
ethnic tensions that were becoming endemic over large 
areas of the Soviet Union. As it was, the Tbilisi affair 
gave a powerful stimulus to the independence move- 
ment in Georgia. 


AND PERESTROIKA? 

Where, in what was becoming an increasingly 
chaotic situation, was perestroika? By the end of 1989 
it had definitely ceased to be, if it ever was, a systematic 
program of reforms and had become a synonym for 
changes, some of them intended by the government, 
others to which it had been pushed by extraneous 
factors. What was also occurring was what might be 
called rebellion perestroika, such as was inherent in 
the various units of the federal system adopting 
reforms on their own and pressing for independence. 

Gorbachev’s position had undergone a considerable 
alteration. He was still enormously popular in the 
West, where he was credited, and on good grounds, 
with bringing an end to the cold war and, somewhat 
less justifiably, with consciously helping Eastern Euro- 
pean countries get rid of their Communist regimes. But 
at home his popularity began to decline. This was 
largely, though not completely, because of the worsen- 
ing economic situation. 

The task of bringing the Soviet economy out of the 
doldrums and setting it on a steady course that would 
lead to immediately recognizable benefits in raising the 
standard of living and the amelioration of the environ- 
ment would have overtaxed the resources of the most 


resolute leader, even one with absolute power. Gor- 
bachev’s position from 1989 on fitted neither of these 
criteria. He had reluctantly accepted that the old 
dogmas of Marxism-Leninism had to be jettisoned. 
Soviet economists now virtually unanimously pro- 
claimed that ideological superstitions were doing im- 
measurable harm to the well-being of the Soviet people 
and the vitality of the economy. The remedies were to 
be found in the free market, the open path to private 
initiative, and the dismantling of the entire collective- 
state farm system that had been the curse of Soviet 
agriculture for more than five decades. Most of the 
measures to implement those goals, while salutary in 
the end, were bound in the “short run” (conceivably 
taking years) to cause considerable hardships and 
unrest among the people. All of them involved tremen- 
dous administrative problems, as well as the overcom- 
ing of long-standing practices and prejudices. 

Many of the difficulties could have been avoided if 
Gorbachev, like Stalin or even Brezhnev, could just 
crack the whip and be obeyed—if for example, prices 
on the necessities of life could be doubled overnight, 
and the people could be expected to suffer in silence 
rather than strike and riot. Now, with political power 
diffused and the regime no longer awesome, the Soviet 
consumer was unlikely to acquiesce in having his 
already unsatisfactory standard of living lowered still 
further and to suffer it in silence. Even without the 
government’s resorting to measures of the kind de- 
scribed above, the worsening economic situation 
brought strikes, such as that by miners in the summer 
of 1990, on a scale unimaginable only a few years 
before. ' 

With the fervor of neophytes, growing numbers of 
Soviet economists began to embrace the gospel of free 
enterprise. For them all the dangers and difficulties of 
the transition to the free market paled against. the 
urgency of changing the old economic ways that had 
brought the country to the brink of disaster. The 
people, went their argument, would put up with an 
interlude of hardships if at the end of the road there 
was a clearly discernible goal of a free and dynamic 
economy, no more shortages of basic commodities, no 
more shoddy goods, and the overall appearance of a 
Soviet society no longer reminiscent of that of a third 
world country. 

Mikhail Sergeievich’s attitude toward a free-market 
economy remained similar to his view about the 
possibility of introducing democracy in the Soviet 
Union: yes, up to a point, but certainly not right away. 
And so progress toward economic perestroika was 
episodic and inconsistent. Joint ventures with foreign 
entrepreneurs were authorized but were intermittently 
overregulated. The same went for cooperative enter- 
prises. Privatization of Soviet industry was proclaimed 
to be a legitimate goal, but again bureaucratic hurdles 
were erected in the path of its realization. 
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Mid-1989 concluded the first, and in retrospect, 
hopeful, phase of perestroika. With the meeting of the 
Congress of People’s Deputies in May, the focus of 
political activity shifted not necessarily to the legislative 
bodies but certainly away from the Communist party. 
What had been the struggle to remake the state and 
society would soon be preempted by another and 
desperate effort by Gorbachev to preserve as much as 
possible the existing structure of Soviet power and to 
cling to the vestiges of the Communist creed. The great 
reformer became simultaneously and incongruously a 
defender of the status quo on issues such as the rights 
of the republics versus those of the center. 

With the decline of the Communist party one would 
have expected the rise of another movement that would 
aspire to guide Soviet society. Once Gorbachev's 
popularity began to wane, there should have been 
some rivals aspiring to the top post. Yet it was a 
peculiarity of Soviet politics under perestroika that it 
produced no party seeking power at the all-union level. 
There was a profusion of fronts, blocs, and even 
parties, but practically all of them had regional constit- 
uencies and goals. It was characteristic that even 
democratically inclined members of the first Congress 
of People’s Deputies who banded together called their 
association the interregional group. Somehow the term 
“party” had taken on a pejorative meaning. In June 
1917 at the All-Russian Congress of the Soviets, one 
speaker declared that there was no single party ready to 
assume the staggering burden of governing what had 
been the Russian Empire. Lenin aroused universal 
merriment and disbelief when he shouted from the 
benches that yes! there was such a party—his own. 
What was said in 1917 was true also of the perestroika 
period. 


NATIONALISM RAMPANT 

We must return to the Achilles’ heel of the Soviet 
system: the nationalities question. The travails of the 
Soviet Union and communism were reminiscent of 
those Russian dolls in which, after detaching the top 
segment of the figurine, one finds successively smaller 
and smaller dolls. The breakdown of the unity and 
ideological mission of the movement revealed and 
accentuated the tensions within the smaller entity— 
the socialist bloc. And with that bloc disintegrating and 
then reduced to the Soviet Union itself, its own unity 
and survival became subject to increasing pressures. 

Gorbachev had had his hands full fighting the battle 
of perestroika on several fronts. Still, one must note his 
lack of foresight when it came to the issue of nationali- 
ties and preserving the unity of the country. As a 
statesman setting out to remake his society, he should 
have remembered how in prerevolutionary Russia every 
attempt to liberalize the autocratic system and any 
advance toward glasnost, no matter how modest, 
would bring the nationalities problem to the surface 
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and pose a quandary for the central government. Any 
relaxation of the regime would prompt the inmates to 
try to break out of their “prison house of nationalities.” 
The Soviet period brought the nationalities formal 
equality and the fiction of a federal state. The primary 
and avowed purpose of perestroika had been to make 
those rights—so impressive on paper, so irrelevant to 
the actual process of Soviet politics—real. 

It would be naive to think that even the wisest and 
most far-sighted policy on that count could have 
avoided trouble. Still, when the trouble came, it would 
not have had to be as far-reaching and seemingly 
intractable had Gorbachev and his associates shown 
themselves more sensitive to the problems of the 
multinational state emerging from autocracy and repres- 
sion. He had tried to democratize the Soviet political 
scene while retaining the dominant role of the Commu- 
nist party; he now proposed to reform the economy 
and yet somehow preserve its socialist character. 
Likewise, Gorbachev planned to turn the Soviet Union 
into a real federation while preserving undiminished 
the powers of the union. He would find himself in the 
position of the sorcerer’s apprentice: unable to stop the 
very forces he had evoked. And while in regard to 
political and economic reforms the architect of pere- 
stroika would let himself be pushed far beyond where 
he originally proposed to stop, he would prove much 
more recalcitrant when it came to preserving undimin- 
ished the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

That the virus of independence should manifest 
itself first and most violently among the population of 
Lithuania was both unexpected and logical. Unex- 
pected because of the relatively tiny size of the Lithua- 
nian nation, and because the economic and geographic 
situation of the republic would make its complete 
separation from the Soviet Union fraught with great 
hardships for its inhabitants. One would have expected 
nationalist aspirations to explode more readily among 
the Ukrainians, the second-largest ethnic group in the 
Soviet Union, their republic having ample resources 
and meeting other conditions for a separate state 
existence. Stronger secessionist ambitions might have 
been expected also in Georgia, with its long history of 
independent statehood, or in Moldavia, where after its 
annexation in 1940 the Kremlin had renamed the 
Romanian-speaking majority of the population Molda- 
vians. 

At the same time, once the atmosphere of fear that 
had pervaded preperestroika Soviet politics abated, it 
was quite natural for Lithuania to surge to the forefront 
of those Soviet political entities seeking sovereignty 
and for the spokesmen of its people to define this term 
as implying secession from the Soviet state. Despite 
their previous inclusion in the Russian Empire and 
their forcible annexation in 1940, the three Baltic 
countries had remained the least politically assimilated 
parts of the Soviet Union. Of the three, Lithuania has 


the highest percentage of native inhabitants among the 
population, and its people have shown themselves 
remarkably resistant to foreign domination, be it 
cultural or political. Even so, Latvia and Estonia were 
not far behind their fellow Baltic land in asserting, 
though more cautiously, their right to seek indepen- 
dence. In May 1990 all three adopted legislation 
proclaiming their sovereignty. 

In the Soviet Union, 1990 thus might be called the 
year of sovereignty and, by the same token, the testing 
time for the survival of the union itself. This is not the 
place to give a detailed account of the effort to preserve 
some form of the union, a struggle that ended with its 
disintegration. What is pertinent for us is the connec- 
tion between that process and the decline of commu- 
nism as a world movement, the abdication by its Soviet 
branch of its universal mission. Here the causal 
relation is unmistakable. No sooner did the rulers of 
the Soviet Union explicitly abandon the mission to 
remake the world in a Marxist-Leninist image than 
power began to slip out of their hands. With commu- 
nism no longer able to sustain the fiction that it was the 
wave of the future, the Communist party could no 
longer act as the glue which held the multinational 
state together. 


THE MOMENT OF TRUTH 

The Communist era in the country first known as 
Russia and later on as the Soviet Union began with the 
successful putsch of November 7, 1917, and con- 
cluded with the abjectly unsuccessful one of August 19, 
1991. The first was a daring move by a handful of zealots 
leading a motley crowd of soldiers, workers, and 
sailors, not only to seize power but to ignite the fires of 
world revolution; the latter, a clumsy attempt by a 
junta of aging oligarchs to reimpose the Communist 
version of law and order, not in the name of any 
revolutionary ideas, but to preserve the power and 
privileges of a decrepit bureaucracy. The failure of the 
putsch reaffirmed what had been said earlier: an 
attempt to reinstall dictatorship in the Soviet Union of 
1991 would prove even more difficult than steering the 
state toward effective democracy and an orderly econ- 
omy. 

“A wretched country; they don’t even know how to 
hang properly,” a nineteenth-century Russian revolu- 
tionary was reputed to have exclaimed when the 
hangman’s rope broke under his weight. And now 
conspiratorial skill appeared to have been completely 
missing in such alleged experts of the craft as Vladimir 
Kryuchkov, head of the KGB, and Minister of the 
Interior Boris Pugo (himself with a long KGB back- 
ground). They failed to move with dispatch, to secure 
such people bound to oppose the coup as Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin and former Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze; within hours Yeltsin was on the 
Moscow streets calling on the citizens to rise against 


the junta and for a general strike. In Leningrad another 
dauntless reformer, its mayor, Anatoli Sobchak, galva- 
nized even larger crowds to stand up for democracy. In 
70 hours the foolish enterprise was over; seven of the 
junta arrested, one a suicide, and a shaken Gorbachev 
being flown back to Moscow after being detained in the 
Crimea. 

Could a more professionally staged coup have 
succeeded? Those who would lean to that conclusion 
could point to the fact that most of the civilian 
government personnel (including virtually the entire 
council of ministers) and the higher military ranks 
initially supported the putsch. Most of the local party 
bosses did likewise, some of them being among the 
active plotters. And among the leaders of the non- 
Russian republics there were quite a few who for the 
first few hours adopted a wait-and-see attitude. But the 
essential condition for the success of such a venture— 
firm support by the officer corps, the KGB, and the 
party state machinery—was lacking. Ever since 1989, 
power in the Soviet Union had become too diffused to 
be scooped up by one sudden blow, and then through 
the years of glasnost Soviet society had become, if nat 
exactly democratic, too agitated to remain passive in 
the face of this blatant attempt to tum the clock back. 

On October 13, 1964, Nikita Khrushchev had been 
the generally venerated leader of the Soviet state and 
people; on October 14 it was announced that through 
a secretly arrived decision by some 12 to 15 people (in 
the Politburo) he had become an emeritus, and the 
attitude of the mass of the people remained one of 
complete indifference. Now it was different. Soviet 
men and women, including those in uniform, felt 
themselves to be citizens, and though most of them 
may have had scant sympathy for Gorbachev or 
concern for constitutional proprieties, they would not 
passively accept such presumption by a bunch of 
faceless bureaucrats. ‘“We older folk used to express 
what we really thought by whispering in the kitchen. 
Now our children spoke out loudly in the city’s streets 
and avenues,” a Soviet journalist exultantly wrote. 

One should not overromanticize what happened 
between August 19 and 22. Had the coup been carried 
out more efficiently, had not some army units taken 
Yeltsin’s side, the plotters might have succeeded in 
seizing Moscow and Leningrad. But that would have 
meant bloodshed and a civil war, which the Kryuchkov 
clique could not have won. 

“Gorbachev Returns to Power,” proclaimed West- 
em press headlines on August 23. He did return, but 
the president’s power, already severely constricted 
before the coup, was now at its nadir. Yeltsin, the hero 
of the hour, vetoed Gorbachev’s appointments of new 
ministers and forced him to accept those he himself 
nominated. The triumphant president of the Russian 
republic could not resist the temptation of publicly 
humiliating the president of the Soviet Union. At a 
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session of the Russian parliament he kept interrupting 
Gorbachev’s speech and bossing him around. Gor- 
bachev’s first utterances on his return showed his 
unawareness that the political situation and the public 
mood were now greatly different than they had been on 
August 18. He still expressed his belief that the 
Communist party should not only continue to exist but 
also act as a leading force in Soviet society, still thought 
that the outdated Treaty of the Union should provide 
the basis for the future Soviet Union; yet at the very 
same time Yeltsin was decreeing the suspension of all 
party activities on the territory of the Russian republic 
and shutting down its press organs. Heads of the other 
republics, anxious to compensate for their ambivalent 
reaction to the putsch, hastened to follow in Yeltsin’s 
footsteps. “Does Gorbachev understand that he has 
returned to what is now a different country?” a 
newspaper perspicaciously asked. 

Rather belatedly, Mikhail Sergeievich did under- 
stand, Within a week of his rescue he laid down the 
office of the general secretary and called upon the 
Central Committee of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union to dissolve itself. By this time the appeal 
appeared superfluous: all over the Soviet Union the 
party’s offices were being raided and shut down, its 
archives and files, as well as those of the KGB, seized by 


. the local authorities. What for 70 years had been hailed 


as “the pride and conscience of the nation,” “the 
vanguard of the world proletariat” —the celebrated and 
mighty Communist party of the Soviet Union—for all 
practical purposes ceased to exist; its formal dissolu- 
tion would come merely as a death certificate. All over 
the vast land crowds were dismantling statues of Lenin 
and other Communist notables. Along with those 
momentous developments there arose a very practical 
question: Who would inherit the enormous wealth of 
the party, estimated at upward of five billion rubles? 
But that question seemed trivial when compared 
with another problem of inheritance. It was the Com- 
munist party that had, though in the last three years 
increasingly shakily, held the Soviet Union together. 
Who or what could inherit that function? The trauma 
of August 19-21 made explicit what had been implicit 
ever since March 26, 1989: the Soviet Union was 
falling apart and it would take a quite unexpected turn 
of events to arrest the trend. As it was, during those 
post-August 21 days all the non-Russian republics, led 
by the largest of them, the Ukraine, hurriedly pro- 
claimed their independence. Again that term, like 
“sovereignty,” could as yet be interpreted in various 
ways, expressing the desire of at least some of them not 
necessarily to break off all the ties with Moscow but, 
rather, to have the Soviet Union transformed into a 
loose form of confederation. But there could be no 
mistaking the resolve of the three Baltic republics to 
acquire the full paraphernajia of independent state- 
hood. And even before Gorbachev and the Congress of 
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the People’s Deputies grudgingly acquiesced in their 
secession, foreign countries began to recognize for- 
mally the independence of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. , 

The impetus to full independence among the non- 
Russians was undoubtedly strengthened not only by 
the putsch, but also by Yeltsin’s incautious behavior 
following its failure. By bossing Gorbachev around, by 
giving a strong impression at least initially that Russia 
was intent on dominating what remained of the Soviet 
Union, the president of the Russian republic could not 
but intensify the long-standing fears and resentments 
among other nations of the Soviet Union. Especially 
injudicious was Yeltsin’s threat—to be sure, almost 
immediately withdrawn—that were some other repub- 
lics to opt entirely out of the union, Russia might 
demand border rectification, that is, to claim those 
areas of sister republics where ethnic Russians consti- 
tute a high proportion of the populations. Said the 
head of Kazakhstan, Nursultan Nazarbayev, “‘Kazakh- 
stan will never acquiesce in becoming an ‘appendix’ of 
another region, will never accept the role of being a 
‘younger brother’ of another nation.” 

As August gave way to the following months, the 
tumult and confusion receded and Yeltsin and Gor- 
bachev joined in an attempt to find what was still 
salvageable from the Soviet Union. Among the people 
the elation of the post-putsch days began to give way to 
a sober realization of the trials and dangers ahead. 
There could be no doubt now that perestroika had 
failed, that what had been conceived as restructuring 
had the effect of a demolition. As Anatoli Sobchak 
phrased it: “Our great mistake during those six years 
had been to try to reform what was unreformable.” 
There was a hurried effort, through yet another consti- 
tutional improvisation, to patch up the foundering 
Soviet ship of state, but this failed and by December the 
union had totally dissolved, with 11 of the 15 former 
republics forming a loose association in what was 
called the Commonwealth of Independent States (Geor- 
gia and the Baltics declining to join). 


A LOOK AHEAD 
The lesson of the year of revolutions, 1917, teaches 
that the overthrow of an autocracy does not by itself 


clear the path to democracy. The crowds that demon- 
strated their jubilation over the overthrow of czarism 
were no less inspired by the passion for freedom than 
those that during the August days, answering the 
appeal of Yeltsin and Sobchak, poured onto the streets 
of Moscow and Leningrad (restored to its old name, St. 
Petersburg, in one of the last acts of the Congress of 
People’s Deputies). Enthusiasm alone, however, is not 
a sufficient foundation for a stable democratic society. 
The budding democracy of the 1917 Russia, which 
Lenin himself called the freest state in the world, failed 
to develop a network of institutional defenses, and 
hence succumbed rather easily to the Bolshevik coup 
in November. 

To show reservation about the changes in the Soviet 
Union is to realize the horrendous harm that commu- 
nism has done to societies over which it had ruled, and 
especially to the Soviet Union. If with Stalin dead and 
buried, Stalinism still had clung to Soviet policies, then 
with the Communist party of the Soviet Union in 
shambles its legacy—the disastrous condition to which 
it had brought society—still stands in the way of the 
former Soviet republics’ quest for democracy. And by 
the same token this legacy poses a threat to the world 
order: a fragmented Soviet Union, its parts now 
independent states, some of them not inconceivably 
under a dictatorship, that might prove a no lesser 
danger to international stability than that which had 
been posed by the Soviet Union at the height of its 
power. For almost 50 years we had worried about what 
the “Communists” might do to us. Now the West is 
concerned, and justifiably so, about the consequences 
of what the Soviets had been doing to themselves. 

Communism drew its strengths and appeal from the 
claim that it was the only ideology and movement that 
could rise above nationalism and establish a peaceful 
and stable state. Ever since 1948 that boast, as we have 
seen, was repeatedly refuted by events. And it is an 
irony of history that the claim of communism being a 
force for peace among nations should finally be laid to 
rest in its birthplace. E 
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ON THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 


Bear Hunting with the Politburo: A Gritty First- 
Hand Account of Russia’s Young Entrepreneurs— 
And Why Soviet-Style Capitalism Can’t Work 

By A. Craig Copetas. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1991. 269 pp., $22.00. 

In the late 1980s, you could almost hear the 
stampede of American businesspeople who streamed 
into Moscow like Scouts on their first excursion. 
Expecting to find elderly people needing help to cross 
the street into the world market, the troop’s members 
were soon disenchanted by what they saw as confi- 
dence men and ladies of ill repute who were not as 
interested in the Scouts’ handbooks or oaths as they 
were in the loose change in their pockets. Many of the 
Americans came home with that peculiar sensation 
familiar to adolescents retuming from a red-light 
district—knowing they’d been had but not really 
knowing what happened. 

This irreverent image of Americans coming of age in 
Russia is much the way in which Copetas views the 
effect perestroika has had on the West. Bear Hunting 
with the Politburo is the result of the six years he spent 
in Moscow. Half of that time he was with Vladimir 
Yakovlev (“Yak”), the founder of Cooperative Fact 
(FACT), Russia’s first privately owned news and infor- 
mation service. ' 

According to Copetas, capitalism as Westerners 
understand it cannot work in Russia because of the 
overwhelming cynicism that pervades daily life; it is 
not a cynicism derived from a sense of disillusionment 
with the government or the economy, but from the 
knowledge that success is achieved through connec- 
tions and influence, not hard work or inventiveness. 
Perestroika, as Copetas sees it, has not altered the 
fundamental corruption in all aspects of government 
and business, but simply allowed more people to 
participate in it. As he quickly learned, “too many 
Soviets found it easier and safer to work perestroika as 
an angle.” 

Perhaps the most compelling evidence Copetas 
provides is the success of FACT when compared with 
other cooperatives. While Yak understands and em- 
ploys the corrupt tactics of the bureaucracy, other 
zealous new businesspeople fail to do so and so fall by 
the wayside. The only cooperatives that survive are 
those that play the government’s game. Instead of a 
business ethic based on competition and some degree 
of fairness, these new entrepreneurs thrive on back 
scratching and wholesale graft. 

Taken as a symbol of the new Russian entrepreneur, 
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Yak is a tragic figure. A con artist whose charm is 
interwoven with a wry sense of humor and fatalism, he 
understands all too well that working in the system is 
like playing a game and so never takes anything very 
seriously. Like a character from a Milan Kundera novel, 
Yak is constantly satisfying an absurdist bureaucracy 
while at the same time trying to run a legitimate 
business. It is when his company becomes successful 
and he begins dealing with Western businesses that 
readers begin to see that what it takes for him survive in 
the Russian system leaves him unable to establish any 
meaningful or lucrative contact with the West. 

Bear Hunting offers neither the crushing banality of a 
World Bank report on Russia’s economy nor the 
ultra-chic, too-hip-to-care sensationalism of some re- 
ports of life in Moscow. For all its cheekiness, Cope- 
tas’s book is a well-balanced, thoughtful rendering of 
Russia’s new businesspeople and the society they have 
inherited. 

Sean Patrick Murphy 


Burying Lenin: The Revolution in Soviet Ideology 
and Foreign Policy 

By Steven Kull. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1992. 
219 pp., $37.95, cloth; $15.95, paper. 

If ideology is the glue that made the Soviet Union a 
strong hegemonic power for decades, could it also have 
been the solvent responsible for its dissolution? 

This question, which Kull puts forward in his book, 
is sure to strike a resonant note for the many who are 
asking why the Soviet Union broke up and how it did 
so with a minimum of violence. Describing a change in 
thinking among top Soviet policymakers, Kull offers 
compelling evidence that a poor economy and social 
discontent were not the most important factors that led 
to the nation’s rapid disintegration. By quoting inter- 
views with these Soviet officials, policy statements, and 
public speeches, Kull attempts to show the evolution 
of Soviet ideology from Lenin’s universalistic ideas to 
Gorbachev’s more pluralistic views. Rather than view- 
ing the Soviet leadership as bound to obsolete princi- 
ples and somehow hermetically sealed off from the rest 
of the world, the author describes how changes in 
world events and in the sciences and philosophy 
played a large part in the leadership’s move toward 
allowing a more open, tolerant society. 

By offering the notion that the change in the 
leadership’s views was the catalyst for the unraveling of 
the Soviet Union, Kull has come up with a view that 
many cold warriors may find hard to swallow: simply 
put, the Soviets changed thejr minds. 


S. P. M. a 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Middle East Peace Conference 

Aug. 24—The 6th round of talks opens in Washington, D.C.; it 
is planned to last a month, with separate meetings between 
Lebanese, Palestinian, and Syrian delegates and representa- 
tives from Israel. 

At the conference, Israel says it is willing to discuss with 
Syria the status of the Golan Heights, which has been occu- 
pied by Israel since the 1967 Six Day War. This is the Ist 
time Israel has recognized the area as negotiable. 


North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 

Aug. 12—American, Canadian, and Mexican officials an- 
nounce they have agreed on a plan to integrate their econo- 
mies; the North American Free Trade Agreement, which 
must be ratified before January 1, 1994, by the legislatures of 
each country, will gradually eliminate a wide variety of trade 
barriers and create the largest free trade zone in the world. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl., Yugoslav Crisis; Afghanistan; Iraq; Somalia) 

Aug. 9—The New York Times reports that Enzio Gianni Murzi, 
head of the UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF) delegation to 
Iraq, has said the Iraqi government has refused to issue 
travel and residency permits to members of his organization 
since an agreement with the UN allowing relief workers in 
the country expired at the end of June; as a result, UNICEF 
workers can only deliver supplies and medical aid to the 
residents of Baghdad; Murzi also said that as many as 
300,000 children in Iraq under age 5 are suffering serious 
weight loss and said he is concerned about a measles epi- 
demic that could affect hundreds of thousands of children. 

Aug. 12—In Nairobi, UN representative Mohammed Sahnoun 
announces that General Mohammed Farah Aidid, leader of 
one of the 2 groups vying for power in Somalia, has agreed 
to allow 500 UN troops into the country to protect convoys 
of relief supplies; as many as 2 million people in Somalia are 
in danger of imminent starvation. 

Aug. 13—The Security Council votes, 12-0, to allow “all nec- 
essary measures” —including military force—to ensure the 
flow of relief supplies to Bosnia and Herzegovina; the resolu- 
tion says nations may act unilaterally or through regional 
agencies when delivering aid or providing security for deliv- 
eries, and it demands that the Red Cross and other relief 
agencies be allowed unhindered access to detention camps 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina; China, India, and Zimbabwe 
abstain from the vote. 


Yugoslav Crisis 

(See also Intl., UN; Israel; US) 

Aug. 1—After attempting for a day and a half to break through 
Serb-controlled areas north of Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Bosnian forces withdraw. 

Aug. 4—UN officials say they will close Sarajevo’s airport and 
suspend relief flights for 72 hours because of heavy shelling 
by forces ringing the capital. 

Aug. 5—On the 7th day of continuing Bosnian efforts to regain 
control of areas surrounding Sarajevo, Serb attacks on the 
city intensify; as many as 250 Bosnian soldiers have died in 


the offensive, which commanders say has been successful in 
portions of the suburbs and in the town of Trnovo. 

Aug. 8—Red Cross officials say Bosnian Serb leader Radovan 
Karadzic has granted them permission to inspect 12 deten- 
tion camps in Bosnia; journalists report they have evidence 
that many prisoners are being moved from Omarska to other 
camps in the country; Bosnian officials claim that as many as 
17,000 Muslims and Croats have been executed in these 
camps, while Serb representatives claim 6,000 Serbs have 
been killed in Muslim and Croat camps. 

Serb forces backed by the Serbian-dominated Yugoslav 
army increase shelling attacks on Bihac, a largely Muslim city 
in Bosnia; Serb commanders have said in radio broadcasts 
that they will cease the attacks, which began in June. if the 
city’s residents agree to evacuate. 

Aug. 10—Officials in Sarajevo say the city has less than 2 
weeks of flour in reserve to feed its approximately 400,000 
remaining residents. 

Yugoslav Prime Minister Milan Panic announces that the 
rump state’s army would not attack Western military forces 
if they were deployed in Bosnia, but wams that the country’s 
2 republics—Serbia and Montenegro—would defend them- 
selves if attacked. 

Aug. 11—Serb troops say they will allow the evacuation of 
mothers and young children from Sarajevo. 

The parliament of the Serb state in Bosnia adopts a resolu- 
tion stating their republic will cooperate with the UN in Bos- 
nia. 

Aug. 14—French Foreign Minister Roland Dumas announces 
his government has pledged 1,100 soldiers and equipment 
to protect relief efforts in Bosnia; there are currently 2,700 
French peacekeeping troops in Croatia. 

Aug. 15—A UN convoy with 8 truckloads of food and medical 
supplies reaches the predominantly Muslim city of Gorazde 
in Bosnia, where between 70,000 and 100,000 citizens have 
been cut off by a Serb blockade since April. 

Aug. 18—The UN suspends the airlift to Sarajevo after a British 
cargo plane reports it may have been the target of hostile fire 
from a Croat-controlled antiaircraft position; US Defense 
Department officials say such cases are difficult to investi- 
gate since as many as 19 separate militias operate in Bosnia 
with little central command. 

Croatian Vice President Mate Granic says male Bosnian 
refugees in Croatia have been rounded up by Croatian police 
and forced to return to Bosnia, where they have often been 
conscripted into local military units; Bosnian Vice President 
Ejup Ganic says the deportation of Bosnian males aged 18 to 
60 from Croatia is provided for under an accord the 2 coun- 
tries signed last month. 

In London, British Prime Minister John Major announces 
Britain will offer 1,800 troops for the UN relief mission in 
Bosnia. 

Aug. 19—The New York Times reports UN relief convoys have 
reached Bihac. 

Aug. 20—UN relief flights to Sarajevo resume. 

A Ukrainian soldier in the UN peacekeeping force in the 
Bosnian capital is killed by sniper fire. 

Aug. 22—Thirty people are killed in fighting in Sarajevo; 2 Brit- 
ish and 2 French members of the UN force are wounded in 
separate attacks in Bosnia. 


Aug. 24—The Yugoslav news agency Tanyug says 1,700 artil- 
lery shells have landed in Sarajevo during the past day, kill- 
ing 20 people; UN relief flights to the capital are suspended 
because of the heavy fighting. i 

Aug. 25—Lord Carrington, the EC envoy responsible for at- 

` tempting to negotiate peace in the former Yugoslavia, re- 
signs. 

Aug. 27—At an international conference in London, Serbian 
President Slobodan Milosevic and Karadzic agree to end the 
siege of Sarajevo, eliminate detention camps, and turn over 
the heavy weaponry used in the fighting to UN forces; they 
also agree to honor the borders of the new countries as es- 
tablished at independence, recognize the countries’ govern- 
ments, and return territory gained as the result of recent 
fighting. 

Aug. 28—At least 10 people are killed and 60 wounded as Serb 
shelling of Sarajevo continues. 

Aug. 29—In London, Karadzic announces the end of the siege 
of Gorazde, but Ganic says fighting there has not ended. 

In Sarajevo, 3 French UN peacekeepers are wounded 
when their armored personnel carrier comes under attack in 
a Serb-held area of the capital. 

Aug. 30—Serb and Yugoslav army troops begin withdrawing 
from around Gorazde. 

An artillery shell lands in a crowded Sarajevo marketplace, 
killing 15 people and wounding about 100; it is unclear who 
fired the shell. 

Aug. 31—UN officials cancel a relief convoy to Gorazde be- 
cause of heavy fighting in the city. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Aug. 8—In the capital city of-Kabul, shelling by rival guerrilla 
groups kills 24 people and 4 rockets destroy the city’s televi- 
sion transmission equipment; members of the Hezb-i-Islami 
guerrilla group—one of the 3 groups that make up the coali- 
tion government—have been attacking government forces in 
an effort to remove General Rashid Doestam from the ad- 
ministration; Doestam was an army commander under Presi- 
dent Najibullah before he sided with guerrilla forces. 

Aug. 9—Fighting between factions loyal to the coalition gov- 
ernment and rebel guerrillas kills 11 people and wounds 30 
in Kabul; thousands flee the capital. 

Aug. 10—A Defense Ministry spokesman announces that as 
many as 1,000 people in Kabul have been wounded or killed 
today in the heaviest rocket barrage to hit the capital since 
the beginning of the civil war 14 years ago. 

Aug. 13—Hezb-i-Islami rebels fire rockets into Kabul, killing at 
least 100 people and wounding hundreds more. 

Aug. 20—In Peshawar, Pakistan, Hezb-i-Islami officials say 
their guerrillas ambushed a convoy of 3,000 Uzbek militia- 
men en route to Kabul; they do not provide casualty figures. 

Aug. 23—UN representative Sotirios Mousouris announces the 
organization will deliver $10-million worth of food and med- 
ical supplies to the capital and to areas with refugees who 
have fled the fighting. 

Government officials ask the UN to tum over former Pres- 
ident Najibullah to them; Najibullah is believed to be in the 
UN compound in Kabul, which has been evacuated by all 
but Afghan employees. 

Aug. 24—Diplomatic representatives from Bulgaria, France, 
India, Italy, and Poland leave Kabul in a convoy headed for 
the northern city of Mazar-e-Sharif, where they will be evacu- 
ated by a French military plane. 

Aug. 27—At least 14 Hezb-i-Islami rockets hit the Russian em- 
bassy in Kabul, wounding 2 technical personnel. 

Aug. 28—Hezb-i-Islami rebels fire on a Russian plane carrying 
the ambassador to Afghanistan, wounding 4 Russian com- 
mandos on board and forcing the plane to land; the attack 
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comes after a cease-fire between government and rebel forces 
was to have begun; 2 other planes evacuate 120 Russian em- 
bassy employees and their dependents after Moscow decides 
to close its mission in the capital. 


ALGERIA 


Aug. 9—Government officials suspend the publication of 3 
newspapers in Algiers, saying the papers were critical of the 
administration’s policies. 

Aug. 26—Prime Minister Belaid Abdessalam announces that a 
bomb explosion in the capital’s airport killed 9 people and 
wounded more than 100 today; no group claims responsibil- 
ity for the action, or for the planting of 2 bombs in a down- 
town Algiers airline offices, one of which exploded and the 
other of which was defused. 


ANGOLA 


Aug. 11—Officials report clashes between government forces 
and those of the rebel National Union for the Total Indepen- 
dence of Angola (UNITA) in the provincial capital of Ma- 
lange City, breaking a 1991 cease-fire; at least 9 people have 
been killed and dozens wounded over the last 5 days. 


BAHAMAS 


Aug. 20—Preliminary results from yesterday’s parliamentary 
elections show that the ruling Progressive Liberal party has 
lost 16 of its 32 seats in the 49-member House of Assembly 
and that the Free National Movement has gained control; it 
is expected to select for the prime ministership its leader, 
Hubert Ingraham; Progressive Liberal party leader Lynden 
Pindling has held the prime ministership since 1967. 


BRAZIL 


Aug. 24—Ending a 3-month inquiry, a congressional panel 
says President Fernando Collor de Mello and his family have 
received $23 million as a result of a variety of corrupt deal- 
ings; the report recommends Collor’s impeachment. Tens of 
thousands of demonstrators in Rio de Janeiro also call for 
Collor’s impeachment; the president’s term is scheduled to 
end January 1, 1995. 

Aug. 25—Hundreds of thousands of citizens demanding Col- 
lor’s impeachment demonstrate in 25 cities. 

Aug. 27—Amny troops briefly occupy parts of Rio de Janeiro; 
military officials say the soldiers were testing field radios; 
similar maneuvers were held in São Paulo 2 weeks ago. 

Aug. 28—Navy Minister Admiral Mario César Flores meets 
with Collor to urge the president to resign. 


CANADA 
(See Intl., NAFTA) 


CHINA 


Aug. 5—A Beijing court sentences Gao Shan, a former official 
at an institute studying political restructuring, to a 4-year jail 
sentence for leaking state secrets during the 1989 Tianan- 
men Square democracy demonstrations; the institute’s direc- 
tor, ex-Politburo political secretary Bao Tong, received a 
7-year sentence on similar charges last month. 

Aug. 7—In Washington, China signs a memorandum of under- 
standing with the US; in the document, it pledges to investi- 
gate charges that prison labor is being used to produce 
exports sent to the US. 

Aug. 10—In the Shenzhen special economic zone, an esti- 
mated 50,000 people riot wheff the Bank of China runs out 
of applications to purchase stock in 14 companies; 1 million 
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people reportedly stood in line to obtain applications, which 
had a 10% chance of approval. 

Aug. 19—The New York Times reports today that Han Dong- 
fang, who led a workers organization during the 1989 de- 
mocracy movement, has been issued a passport and given 
permission to leave the country for medical treatment. 

Aug. 24—China and South Korea formally establish diplomatic 
relations. 

Aug. 25—In Beijing, Wu Jiaxiang, a senior government re- 
searcher and protégé of party leader Zhao Ziyang, is sen- 
tenced to 3 years in prison for counterrevolutionary crimes 
and then released for time served; he is apparently the last 
person remaining in China to be tried in connection with 
the 1989 democracy movement. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT STATES (CIS) 


(See also Afghanistan) 

Aug. 3—Russia and Ukraine sign an interim agreement on the 
Black Sea Fleet under which the fleet’s bases and 300 ships 
will be placed under joint command for 3 years. 

Aug. 6—Meeting in Moscow with the foreign ministers of Esto- 
nia, Latvia, and Lithuania, Russian Foreign Minister Andrei 
Kozyrev proposes 1994 as the deadline for withdrawal of 
Russian troops from the Baltic states; Russia’s conditions 
include the Baltics’ renouncing of claims to land lost to Rus- 
sia and amending of laws that infringe on the rights of ethnic 
Russians. 

Aug. 9—Invoking a collective security treaty signed by 6 CIS 
member states in May, President Levon Ter-Petrosyan of Ar- 
menia requests help from the 5 other countries in what he 
calls Azerbaijan’s “undeclared war” against Armenia. Re- 
cently, Azerbaijani troops captured Artsvashen, an Arme- 
nian-populated pocket of western Azerbaijan. 

Aug. 19—In a televised speech, Russian President Boris Yeltsin 
presents details of a privatization program for large state- 
owned companies that will begin October 1; under the plan, 
managers and employees may bid for 51% of a company’s 
assets, and vouchers worth 10,000 rubles each for the re- 
maining 49% will be distributed to all citizens. 

Aug. 31—The Itar-Tass and Nega news agencies report from 
Tajikistan that opposition members calling for the resigna- 
tion of President Rakhman Nabiyev today occupied part of 
the presidential palace in the capital of Dushanbe and took 4 
government officials hostage; the opposition has called for 
democratic reform and charged Rakhman with failing to stop 
ethnic strife. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Aug. 25—At talks in Bro on future relations between Slovakia 
and the Czech lands, Slovak Prime Minister Vladimir Meciar 
tells reporters, “We assume that the Czechoslovak federa- 
tion will cease to exist by January 1, 1993.” 


ESTONIA 
(See CIS) 


FRANCE 
(See Intl., Yugoslav Crisis; Iraq) 


GEORGIA 

Aug. 11—In the town of Zugdidi in Abkhazia, 12 top security 
officials—including Interior Minister Roman Gventsadze— 
are kidnapped by supporters of ousted President Zviad Gam- 
sakhurdia as they arrive for talks on the release of Deputy 
Prime Minister Aleksandr Kavsadze, whom the militants 
have held hostage since las? month; 1 official is later re- 
leased. The Abkhazian autonomous region, in western Geor- 

` 


gia, declared its independence in July; 18% of the region’s 
550,000 residents are ethnic Abkhazians. 

Aug. 14—The pro-Gamsakhurdia militants release their re- 
maining hostages. 

Aug. 15—Georgian and Abkhazian government leaders agree to 
a 2d cease-fire in Sukhumi, the capital of Abkhazia; a cease- 
fire set for yesterday was ignored. Thousands of Georgian 
national guard troops, led by Defense Minister Tengiz Kito- 
vani, were sent to Abkhazia this week to flush out militant 
Gamsakhurdia supporters, and have been fighting street 
battles with secessionists in the capital. 

Aug. 18—Government troops take control of Sukhumi, but 
militants cut the country’s main railway link to Russia and 
Armenia. At least 100 people have been killed since last 
month in fighting in Abkhazia. 

Aug. 26—About 1,500 Abkhazian militiamen attack the west- 
em Georgian town of Gagry, near the border with Russia, 
and battle with Georgian troops; dozens are reported killed. 
Last weekend more than 1,000 volunteers from the northern 
Caucasus region, including many from southern Russia, ar- 
rived to join the separatists. 

Aug. 29—Russian television reports a cease-fire agreement has 
been reached by Kitovani and Vladislav Ardzinba, chairman 
of the Abkhazian parliament; the truce is to begin August 
31. 


GERMANY 

Aug. 26—The Baltic port city of Rostock enters its 5th day of 
rioting aimed against foreigners, organized by neo-Nazi and 
far-rightist youth groups from throughout the country; po- 
lice have arrested more than 300 rioters, many in incidents 
at hostels for refugees seeking political asylum. 

In the town of Eberswalde, 25 miles northeast of Berlin, 

400 local and federal police officers skirmish with members 
of a neo-Nazi group outside a refugee hostel; 32 youths are 
arrested and charged with disorderly conduct. 


Harti 


Aug. 14—Police take into custody over 150 refugees after their 
boat is turned back by the US Coast Guard; government 
officials say they will release most of the passengers and will 
detain only those who planned the escape. 


INDIA 

Aug. 10—In Bhaktgarh, in Punjab state, Sikh militants execute 
17 relatives of police officers; elsewhere in the state, as many 
as 30 similar killings take place. The murders are apparently 
in retaliation for the death yesterday of Sukhdev Singh Bab- 
bar, president of the Babbar Khalsa International, a militant 
group of Sikh separatists; Babbar died while in police cus- 
tody. 

Aug. 22—The New York Times reports the arrest this month of 
Venkataraman Krishnamurthy, an aide to Prime Minister 
P. V. Rao, on bribery charges in the widening banking and 
stock market manipulation scandal that led to a monthlong 
closing of the Bombay stock market in June and July. Com- 
merce Minister Palaniappan Chidambaram resigned last 
month after disclosing he had invested in a firm that is un- 
der investigation. 


IRAQ 

(See also Intl., UN) 

Aug. 1—Kamal Fuad, a representative of the Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan, announces that his organization killed 27 rebels 
of the Islamic Movement of Kurdistan on July 30 in Kalar; he 
said the attack was in retaliation for the killing of 2 of his 
group’s members by the rival faction. 


Aug. 9—A UN weapons inspection team conducts a surprise 
visit at an undisclosed location; the inspection, the first 
since Iraqi authorities refused entry to a similar group last 
month at the Agriculture Ministry building in Baghdad, oc- 
curred without incident. 

Aug. 18—British Prime Minister John Major and French For- 
eign Minister Roland Dumas announce that their govern- 
ments and the US have agreed on a plan to shoot down Iraqi 

- military planes crossing the 32d parallel into Shiite-con- 
trolled territory in southern Iraq; the announcement comes a 
month after such planes were used to attack Shiite positions 
in the south. 

Aug. 25—In Washington, US Defense Department officials say 
Iraq has withdrawn all its fixed-wing aircraft to above the 
32d parallel, but that some helicopters continue to fly in the 


area. 

Aug. 26—The US, Britain, and France give the Iraqi govem- 
ment 24 hours to cease all aircraft flights in the country be- 
low the 32d parallel. 

Aug. 27—Aircraft from the USS Independence fly over southern 
Iraq unchallenged. 


ISRAEL 


(See also Intl., Middle East Peace Conference; US) 

Aug. 4Israeli troops kill 3 Arabs who army officials say en- 
tered the occupied West Bank from Jordan; Party of God 
rebels claim responsibility for the attack, in which 2 Israeli 
soldiers were wounded. 

Aug. 5—Israeli Foreign Minister Shimon Peres announces that 
Israel will begin sending relief supplies to Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. 

Aug. 24—Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin revokes orders to expel 
11 Palestinians who were accused of inciting violence in the 
occupied territories last January; the revocation comes 1 day 
after Rabin announced the release of 800 Arab prisoners and 
the relaxation of restrictions on Palestinians in the territo- 
Ties. 

Aug. 26—In the West Bank town of Jenin, undercover agents 
kill 2 Palestinian gunmen believed to be members of the 
militant Black Panther group; one agent and an Arab woman 
are also killed in the hourlong firefight. 


JAPAN 


Aug. 18—Finance Minister Tsutomu Hata announces mea- 
sures aimed at halting the Tokyo stock market’s decline; 
these include permitting financial institutions to delay re- 
porting company losses and encouraging banks to write new 
loans. Earlier in the day the Nikkei index of stocks fell 
620.14 points, or 4.2% of its value, to 14,309.41, its lowest 
close in more than 6 years; it is now 62% below the 1989 
record. 

Aug. 28—In a bid to stimulate the economy, the government 
announces a one-time spending increase of about $86 bil- 
lion, mainly for public works; it also plans measutes, includ- 
ing tax breaks for bad loans, to aid the banking system, 
which has been weakened by falling stock and real estate 
values; growth in GNP had been estimated at around 2% 
this year, and the spending package is expected to double 
that. Parliament is not expected to convene until October to 
approve a supplementary budget. 

Prime Minister Kiichi Miyazawa accepts the resignation of 
Shin Kanemaru, vice president of the ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic party and the most powerful politician in the country; 
Kanemaru submitted his resignation yesterday after admit- 
ting he accepted an unreported $4-million contribution in 
1990 from Tokyo Sagawa Kyubin, a parcel delivery and 
trucking company. 
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KENYA 
(See US) 


KOREA, NORTH 


Aug. 6—The Far Eastern Economic Review reports that negotia- 
tors from both Koreas met July 28 in Panmunjom, on the 
border between the 2 countries, and agreed to open 2 sea- 
lanes and 1 overland route, linking them for the Ist time 
since the Korean war. 


KOREA, SOUTH 


(See China; Korea, North) 


KUWAIT 


Aug. 3—The lst of what may amount to 5,000 US troops land 
in Kuwait to prepare for desert maneuvers; US President 
George Bush announced last week that an additional 2,400 
soldiers would be sent to the country to take part in the ac- 
tion. 

Aug. 31—An Interior Ministry official says a Kuwaiti policeman 
died yesterday of wounds sustained in a firefight with Iraqis 
along the disputed border between Kuwait and Iraq. 


LATVIA 
(See CIS) 


LEBANON 


Aug. 21—The New York Times reports the 3 main parties in the 
government’s Christian coalition have called for a 3-day gen- 
eral strike to begin today; the move is to protest the presence 
of 35,000 Syrian troops in central Lebanon; under an agree- 
ment between Christian and Muslim groups, the forces are 
to be moved to the eastern border with Syria at the end of 
September. 

Aug. 24—Speaker of Parliament Hussein al-Husseini resigns, 
charging the Party of God with electoral fraud in yesterday’s 
parliamentary elections, the Lst in 2 decades; Iranian-backed 
Party of God candidates are believed to have won twice the 
number of votes as Husseini’s pro-government group in the 
eastern town of Baalbek. 

Aug. 30—Many Christians continue to boycott elections as the 
2d round gets under way in Beirut and central Lebanon. 


LITHUANIA 
(See CIS) 


Mexico. 
(See Intl., NAFTA) 


MONGOLIA 


Aug. 6—According to the Far Eastern Economic Review, patlia- 
ment has approved Mongolian People’s Revolutionary party 
candidate Puntsagiyn Jasray as prime minister. 


MOZAMBIQUE 


Aug. 5—In Rome, President Joaquim Chissano and Mozam- 
bique National Resistance rebel leader Afonso Dhlakama 
agree to an October 1 cease-fire in the 17-year civil war. 


NIGERIA 


Aug. 7—The National Electoral Commission announces that 
primary elections will be held beginning September 5; wide- 
spread electoral fraud led the Smmission to cancel primary 
elections that began August 1; the primaries will winnow the 
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field of candidates for December’s presidential elections to 2 
from 20. 


PAKISTAN 

Aug. 8—Air Marshal Feroz Khan returns from the US after fail- 
ing to win the release of 11 F-16 planes the US has im- 
pounded under the Pressler amendment, which bans the 
sale of arms to countries with secret nuclear programs; the 
government has already paid for the aircraft, 40 of which it 
received before the ban took effect. 


SOMALIA 

(See also Intl., UN; US) 

Aug. 12—As many as 42 casualties are reported in fighting in 
Mogadishu between forces loyal to General Mohammed 
Farah Aidid and to interim President Mohammed Ali Mahdi. 

Aug. 27—-US Defense Department officials and representatives 
of the International Committee of the Red Cross say they 
have reached an agreement on the use of US aircraft and 
personnel in the relief effort in Somalia. 

Aug. 28—Three guards are killed and 2 UN military observers 
wounded by gunmen in Mogadishu after refusing to halt 
their vehicle for the attackers. 

The first 4 US military aircraft carrying relief supplies land 
in Belet Uen. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Aug. 3—A 2-day general strike, termed by the African National 
Congress (ANC) a “referendum” on the end of white-major- 
ity rule, begins; the ANC says about 4 million of the coun- 
try’s 7 million formally employed blacks stayed home from 
work today; the Inkatha Freedom party and Pan-Africanist 
Congress oppose the strike. 

Aug. 13—The government offers to declare a general uncondi- 
tional amnesty for crimes committed during political unrest, 
applying both to civilians and to government officials and 
security personnel; the ANC insists that power first be sur- 
rendered to an interim government. 

Aug. 27—Minister of Law and Order Hernus Kriel announces 
reforms of the South African police aimed at promoting 
more black officers and restoring public confidence in the 
force; he says one-third of the top command, which has 
been open to whites only, is being forced into retirement. 


SRI LANKA 


Aug. 8—Ten top military officials are killed by a landmine on 
Kayts Island; the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam claims 
responsibility. 

Aug. 9—Twenty-two people are killed in a Tamil village in the 
eastern district of Batticaloa; the army denies involvement 
and the attack remains unexplained. 


SYRIA 
(See Intl., Middle East Peace Conference; Lebanon) 


THAILAND 


Aug. 1—Prime Minister Anand Panyarachun dismisses Su- 
preme Military Commander Kaset Rojananil and General 
Issarapong Noonpackdee, the army commander; pro-democ- 
racy groups had demanded that military leaders be put on 
trial for the killing of at least 52 civilians in demonstrations 
in Bangkok in May. 


TURKEY 
Aug. 24—Prime Minister Suleyman Demirel announces the 
country will renew attemp& at suppressing the Marxist Kur- 
dish Workers party, the guerrilla group the government 
` 


holds responsible for the last 2 days of unrest, which has left 
31 people dead. 


UNITED KINGDOM (uK) 
(See also Intl., Yugoslav Crisis; Iraq) 


Norther Ireland 

Aug. 10—Britain bans the Ulster Defense Association, the 
province’s largest Protestant paramilitary organization, say- 
ing it engages in terrorism; Protestant assassins have been 
blamed for nearly half the 87 sectarian killings in Northern 
Ireland in 1991. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

(See also Intl., NAFTA; China; Iraq; Kuwait; Pakistan; Somalia) 

Aug. 3—The Senate votes, 68-26, for a 9-month moratorium: 
on nuclear testing and for the elimination of all nuclear tests 
by 1996; the measure, which would take effect October 1, 
would allow over 3 years 15 tests of existing systems for 
safety and reliability. 

Aug. 5—Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger re- 
quests a special session of the UN Human Rights Commis- 
sion in Geneva next week to investigate possible war crimes 
in the former Yugoslavia; this comes after 2 days of disclo- 
sures by administration officials of information regarding 
possible human rights violations in detention camps in Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina, Croatia, and Serbia. 

Aug. 11—In Kennebunkport, Maine, President George Bush 
and Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin announce their 
agreement on $10 billion in US loan guarantees; Rabin’s 
administration plans to use the funds to help settle the wave 
of Jews from the former Soviet Union who have come to Is- 
rael. 

Aug. 14—-White House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater an- 
nounces the US will begin an emergency airlift of food to 
Somalia and Kenya; so far, the government has donated $77- 
million worth of food to drought-stricken areas in both 
countries. 

Aug. 19—At its national convention in Houston, the Republi- 
can party nominates Bush and Vice President Dan Quayle as 
the party’s candidates for the 1992 presidential election. 

Aug. 23—Secretary of State James Baker 3d leaves his post to 
become the White House chief of staff in charge of Bush’s 
re-election campaign; Eagleburger becomes acting secretary 
of state. 

Aug. 26—-George Kenney, acting head of Yugoslav affairs for 
the US Foreign Service, resigns to protest what he calls US 
inaction in the Yugoslav crisis. 

Aug. 28—The first of 6,000 army and marine troops arrive at 
Homestead air force base in Florida to begin efforts to aid 
the residents of southern Florida, many of whom were left 
without food or shelter when Hurricane Andrew struck on 
August 24; government officials estimate damage caused by 
the hurricane in Miami and other areas of Dade County at 
approximately $30 billion. 


Errata: In our September 1992 issue, a production error led 
to the deletion of a line in Jan Prybyla’s article. The last 
sentence on page 262 should read: “One-third of the 
$3.5-billion foreign investment in the Xiamen special eco- 
nomic zone (SEZ) in Fujian province comes from Taiwan.” A 
similar error occurred in Thomas Gottschang’s article. The 
end of the last sentence on page 268 should read: “Citibank 
became the first American bank to take advantage of the 
change in policy. This May the central bank announced that 
foreign banks would be allowed to open branches. .. . ” We 
regret the errors. 
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The new year will see the unitary market in place, but the further economic and political 
integration of western Europe has run up against widespread resentment, while links 
with the east are even more fraught with controversy. The idea of a Europe whole and 
undivided, which once seemed within reach, may disintegrate in the aftershocks of the 


cold war’s end. 


The Year of European (Dis) Unification 


BY GREGORY F. TREVERTON 


cember in Maastricht, the Netherlands, capped 

Europe’s progress toward a single market, due to 
begin officially on January 1, 1993. And in laying out a 
plan for further economic and eventual political integra- 
tion, the pact marked the EC’s most far-reaching step 
since the Treaty of Rome 35 years before—its aims all 
the more striking in light of the “Europessimism” of 
the mid-1980s. 

Yet during 1992 Europe came down from its 
Maastricht high. In June, Denmark narrowly voted 
down the new treaty in a referendum—a sign of the 
resentment throughout Europe at the idea of ceding 
national sovereignty to faceless Eurocrats in Brussels. 
In September a French referendum on the treaty, 
originally expected to be no contest, produced a bare 
“oui” —the same week as chaos on currency markets 
all but exploded the EC’s exchange rate cooperation. 
At the same time, the continuing tragedy of Yugoslavia 
made all too plain that the Community's reach east- 
ward would be limited by its western European 
preoccupations. 

By the same token, no one on either side of the 
Atlantic knows how to reshape the American connec- 
tion to Europe after the vanishing of the Soviet 
threat—or even whether a reshaping is necessary. 
Americans cling to NATO as the only serious security 
game in town, and as the most explicit American 
engagement in Europe. But NATO is mismatched to 
the future possible security problems of Europe: other 


T= European Community treaty signed last De- 
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Yugoslavias rather than a Soviet invasion across the 
North German Plain. 


THE SINS OF THE SINGLE MARKET 

The French and Danish votes betokened what the 
president of the Community’s executive and adminis- 
trative commission (and thus the paramount Euro- 
crat), Jacques Delors, calls a “democratic deficit.” In 
principle, the single market program and Maastricht 
are separate, the latter being the next step forward in 
integration. In practice, though, the backlash against 
Maastricht is also a broader backlash against 
“Brussels’”—the centralizing of standards and regula- 
tions in the EC—which seems to threaten national 
symbols near and dear to the hearts of Europeans, from 
British sausage to German beer and Spanish tildes. 

The single market began in 1985, when the Commu- 
nity had stagnated in tiresome arguments about Brit- 
ain’s share of the joint budget. With the Single 
European Act of 1986, EC leaders adopted an ambi- 
tious program for the free movement of goods, services, 
people, and capital within the Community. The scheme 
came to comprise some 300 regulations drawn up by 
the European Commission, negotiated with member 
states, and eventually adopted into national legislation: 
by this coming January 1, almost 90 percent of those 
regulations will have been enacted by all 12 EC 
members. 

Before this year’s backlash, the main concern about 
the single market was with its “sins of omission,” or 
what had been left out. One exclusion was the EC’s 
common agricultural policy (CAP), which gobbles up 
two-thirds of the Community’s budget, raises con- 
sumer prices, and produces surpluses that make for 
continuous wrangling with other agricultural export- 
ers, especially the United States. 
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That wrangling broke up the Uruguay Round of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) nego- 
tiations in December 1990. That year the EC offered to 
cut overall farm supports 30 percent from 1986 levels 
by 1996, with no assurances on lowering export 
subsidies or providing other nations access to its 
markets. The United States and other exporters of 
agricultural products sought 75 percent cuts over 10 
years in the supports, with 90 percent cuts in export 
subsidies for farmers. 

American objections to CAP were hardly new, but in 
the past the United States had yielded, receiving in 
return European backing on other trade issues. This 
time, absent the security imperative of the cold war, 
both sides could afford to let the issue remain open. 
Many Americans—not least those in the Bush adminis- 
tration—felt Germany owed the United States one on 
agriculture because of the American role in German 
unification. Germany, however, was self-absorbed, 
unlikely to take on either its own farmers or France. 
The United States and the EC sought to repair the 
damage but could not reach an agreement in a year of 
off-again, on-again discussions. 

A second broad area of exclusion from the single 
market was defense procurement. In other areas indi- 
vidual nations were allowed to opt out of particular 
regulations, at least for a limited time. The single 
market is, for instance, supposed to lead to an end to 
border controls throughout the Community (though 
by 1995, not 1993). But Britain argued that it could 
not risk admitting potential terrorists, and EC mem- 
bers are still far from dismantling all their border 
controls. 

Now, however, “sins of commission”—or perhaps 
Commission, as in the European Commission—have 
come to the fore. The principle behind the single 
market was reciprocity: if a bank was chartered in 
Britain or a health standard acceptable in Germany, the 
bank could operate in or the German product could be 
exported to all the other member countries. In some 
areas—telecommunications, for example—common 
EC standards were imperative, and these had the effect 
of handicapping the member states whose standards 
were not adopted. 

More to the point, though, reciprocity and its twin 
principle—infelicitously dubbed “subsidiarity” in Eu- 
rospeak—have their limits. The idea of both is to let 
the level of government closest to the people decide as 
much as possible. In practice, though, when does 
Germany’s law on beer purity become a nontariff 
barrier on imports from its European partners or, more 
pointedly, when do less strict safety regulations in 
Spain constitute a competitive advantage for it? The 
drive to set more and more standards in Brussels is 
almost irresistible, and the reaction against that stan- 
dardization almost inevitable. 
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‘ DIVIDED BY A SINGLE MARKET 


Maastricht’s centerpiece was economic and mone- 
tary union (EMU). The treaty’s political component, 
European political union, was modest. It gave some- 
what less scope to national vetoes in the Council of 
Ministers, which serves as the Community’s board of 
directors, and a little more of a role to the European 
Parliament, now mostly a talk shop. Maastricht called 
boldly for a common foreign and defense policy but left 
the task of cooperation to member governments, not to 
the supranational Brussels machinery. And the straits 
the EC found itself in dealing with the civil war in 
Yugoslavia—in particular the open water between 
Germany and France on the issue—demonstrated just 
how far Europe is from a common foreign policy. 

Economic and monetary union, in contrast, offered 
the concrete prospect, by 1999 at the latest, of a 
common European currency and central bank. Yet 
even before the September crisis there were signs that 
EC members were cooling on the idea—including 
Germany, Europe’s core economy. Why, Germans ask, 
should they give up their cherished deutsche mark, the 
symbol of their postwar success, for a European 
currency, mere “Esperanto money”? And though the 
unification of Germany will be a resounding success in 
the long run, the question on the minds of Germans is, 
how long a run? 

The process has been more expensive than western 
Germans hoped and slower than eastern. Germans 
craved. The wreckage of the old East German economy 
was appalling, and according to recent official statis- 
tics, more than a fifth of the work force in the east is 
unemployed or on forced short time. The unified 
country remains divided in ways that run deeper than 
economic circumstances: eastern Germans feel colo- 
nized by their western brethren. 

Yet the economic bottom in the east probably has 
been reached and passed. Privatization staggers in 
eastern Europe but not in eastern Germany. The 
German Trusteeship Agency, or Treuhand, started 
haltingly but has worked up a head of steam; it has 
now privatized about half the 10,000 major enterprises 
under its control. Eastern Germany has everything 
eastern Europe lacks: stable government, hard cur- 
rency, and predictable rules for the economic game. 
While parity with western Germany in employment— 
not to mention income or living standards—is years 
off, growth in the east this year may approach 10 
percent, driven by construction and services, And in 
the end Germany will be Europe’s resident expert in 
reconstructing the centrally planned economies of 
former Communist countries. 

As far as the further economic integration of Europe 
is concerned, the single market program and not much 
more would suit Germany just fine. The more limited 
program gives the country a larger market and brings a 
freer flow of goods and services. Because EC states are 


linked in a European monetary system around the 
deutsche mark, their currencies tied to the German 
currency, the Bundesbank in effect sets interest rates 
now for all EC members without having to share with 
them any real power over decisions. Thus several times 
last year and this-year Germany’s central bank drove up 
interest rates for the purely German purpose of keeping 
the lid on inflation in the country despite the huge 
fiscal transfers needed to jump-start eastern Germany. 
The action put upward pressure on interest rates in 
Germany’s European partners, whose problem, alas, 
was not inflation but recession; and so Germany's 
solution became their problem. 

This exchange rate mechanism, or ERM, was shaken 
in September when, under pressure, Germany finally 
agreed to reduce interest rates but produced only a 
sliver of cuts. Speculation against the weaker EC 
currencies, the British pound and the Italian lira in 
particular, forced their governments to devalue against 
the mark, and Britain dropped out of the ERM. 

Even before September, economic and monetary 
union seemed far from assured. For Germany, moving 
to such a union, along with a European central bank 
(or EuroFed), would mean sharing decision making 
with less inflation-phobic partners, such as Italy, and 
so Germany had insisted that the EuroFed be just as 
anti-inflation as the Bundesbank. Maastricht set strict 
criteria for “convergence” among member countries 
toward small budget deficits and low rates of inflation; 
indeed, ‘the criteria are so strict that Germany itself 
does not now qualify to participate in the new system. 

Logically, one response to the September crisis 
would be to move immediately to a common currency; 
speculators would then have no weak currencies to 
target. But a common currency requires roughly com- 
mon economic policies. And the EC nations are hardly 
in step economically—a fact obscured by British Prime 
Minister Maragaret Thatcher’s railing against EMU as 
an unacceptable transfer of sovereignty. 

Maastricht went further than the political traffic in 
Europe would bear. So, while Europe will one day have 
a common currency, if for no other reason then the 
private sector concems that drove the single market— 
multiple currencies, like multiple markets, are a nui- 
sance—but that day will not come soon. . 


CHALLENGES EAST AND WEST 

To the west, the Community faces an imminent 
widening to take in the seven countries of the Euro- 
_ pean Free Trade Association—a move currently wait- 
ing in the queue behind Maastricht.* Last October the 
two blocs agreed to form a European Economic Area, 
which will constitute a market of 380 million people 


*The seven EFTA countries are Austria, Finland, Iceland, 
Liechtenstein, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
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accounting for 40 percent of world trade. This step will 
be more takeover than merger, for the new entity will 
adhere to existing EC rules governing matters from 
antitrust to the environment. 

It is one of the fine ironies of Europe’s dramatic 
years that Delors, no slouch as a political tactician, 
launched negotiations on an enlarged European mar- 
ket in January 1989 as a way to fend off pressure from 
EFTA countries to allow them to join the EC as full 
members. What was meant as a barrier turned out, 
predictably, to be an enticement. The EC’s offer was 
“taxation without representation,” and pushed the 
EFTA countries to the realization that there was no 
alternative to full membership in the Community. 

Not surprisingly, the proposed economic area has 
also seemed to the EFTA nations as taxation without 
representation, and thus Austria, Sweden, Finland, and 
Switzerland have already applied for full EC member- 
ship and Norway will not be far behind. These rich 
countries easily qualify for full membership on eco- 
nomic grounds. Yet all save NATO member Norway 
were neutrals when there was something to be neutral 
about. Adding their traditions and practices to the 
Community will complicate the already difficult task of 
constructing common foreign and security policies. 

To the east of the Community are countries that will 
not soon be ready for full EC membership but that 
hanker for tighter political association with anything 
“European” —the Council of Europe, NATO, the West- 
ern European Union (WEU), but above all the Commu- 
nity. French President François Mitterrand floated the 
idea of a confederated Europe around the EC, but no 
one has picked this suggestion up. What eastern 
Europe needs is access to the Community market; 
what it hopes for is full membership in the club in the 
long run, and not too long at that. For their part, EC 
nations understand their choice is between accepting 
eastern Europe’s goods now or its people in the form of 
immigrants not much later. But accepting imports 
from the east is still perplexing, for they will fall in 
sectors that already cause contention in the Commu- 
nity: textiles, coal, steel, and agriculture. 

Perhaps half a million people sought asylum or 
refuge in western Europe last year, and there is no end 
in sight, as can be seen by the refugees generated by the 
Yugoslav crisis. The specter of new immigrants has 
tumed the spotlight on foreigners already in the west, 
especially second-generation Muslims. If older French 
people are still preoccupied with Germany, it is North 
Africa that dominates the minds of their children; a 
recent poll found that more than two-fifths of people in 
France hold unfavorable views of North Africans. The 
same survey showed Germans felt the same about 
Poles. Moreover, in every eastern European country 
respondents viewed the principal minority group 
equally negatively. And as these groups rediscover their 
heritage, their different cfistoms make them more 
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visible, giving pause to the western European majority 
puzzling over the hard-to-digest knots in their midst. 

In France, Jean-Marie Le Pen’s National Front was 
the party of choice of nearly a fifth of those polled, and 
its anti-immigration stand is supported by one-third of 
the populace. There and elsewhere, mainstream politi- 
cians have moved right on immigration for fear of 
losing out to the fringe. Jacques Chirac, a conservative 
former prime minister, said he understood why French 
workers were tired of the “smell and noise” of 
immigrants, and former president Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing warned of an immigration “‘invasion.” 

In March and September 1991, chaos in Albania led 
to floods of refugees crossing the Adriatic to the Italian 
port of Bari. Italy, like its EC partners, has liberal laws 
on the granting of political asylum but no provision for 
economic migrants. Faced with large numbers of 
refugees, the Italian government felt it had no option 
but to refuse asylum, offer no assistance to the new 
arrivals, and then deport them en masse. The decision 
was criticized by Catholic and human rights groups but 
was probably accepted as necessary by most Italians. 

In the long run, most of western Europe faces labor 
shortages and will need immigrants to sustain its living 
standards; the official French statistical agency reckons 
France’s shortfall at 150,000 workers per year by the 
second decade of the next century. Yet economic need 
will not settle conflict over which immigrants should 
be preferred or how Europe’s reluctant societies will 
adjust to the prospect of cultural diversity. While some 
in the EC (Britain in particular) are reluctant to 
relinquish sovereignty over immigration—after all, 
what is more fundamental to nationhood than the 
question of who “we” are?—they see that the problem 
cannot be addressed at the national level. An end to 
border controls would imply that immigration policy 
would effectively be set by the Community nation that 
- had the most porous borders—more reason not to 
open borders in the short run and to push the issue to 
the Community level in the long. 

For Community nations, the alternative to “keeping 
them out” is keeping them at home. Spurred by the 
attempted coup in Moscow in August 1991, the EC 
proposed last December to phase out over six years 
tariffs on products from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland, thereby creating a free trade zone, and to begin 
negotiations on a similar arrangement with Romania 
and Bulgaria. The proposal was modest, for special 
restrictions still applied to the four sensitive sectors, 
but the Community granted “asymmetry,” saying it 
would begin its tariff cuts before the eastern Europeans 
had to start theirs. 

Nevertheless, France held up the agreement over 
Polish exports of processed beef, a tiny sliver of 
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exports. France lifted its veto only when the Commu- 
nity agreed to subsidize Polish meat exports to the 
Soviet Union—another irony, one néither lost on nor 
appreciated by Poland, which sought to break its 
economic ties to the east, not reinforce them. Com- 
pounding the irony, Poland had no beef for export last 
year anyway. “How far east will central Europe ex- 
tend?” eastern Europe wanted to know. The episode 
provided an acid answer: as far as German taxpayers 
want. And that is not very far, at least for now. 


GERMANY IN THE MIDDLE 

Widening the Community, like so many of the 
questions Europe confronts, awkwardly exposes Germa- 
ny’s pivotal role. Germany and Britain have been the 
chief advocates of enlarging eastward, but for different 
reasons. Britain sees widening as diluting and so as 
insurance against the supranational Community it 
opposes; curiously for American ears (and German 
ones too), Britain’s code word for what it opposes is 
“federal,” and Britain insisted before and at Maastricht 
that federal arrangements could not be the EC’s 
political goal. 

Germany is a federal state, not a unitary one like 
Britain, and so a supranational Europe looks comfort- 
able to it—an enlarged Federal Republic. For Germany 
the argument for broadening eastward is more Zwang 
nach Osten than Drang nach Osten, that is, more the 
pull of perceived obligation than the push of imagined 
destiny. When Americans look at eastern Europe, they 
see brave peoples struggling for freedom. When Ger- 
mans look eastward, what they see is more akin to the 
American view of Latin America—turbulent, faintly 
inferior lands that can cause trouble, not least by 
sending out streams of migrants.! 

Eastern Europe will feel it has little alternative to 
seeking trade and aid from Germany. It seems destined 
to return to its prewar pattern, its countries’ economies 
organized around Germany’s. Germany before World 
War II had at least a quarter of eastern Europe’s trade, 
and with the collapse of the Soviet Union, Germany 
has again become the largest trading partner for 


` Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. The questions 


are how much of that German role will be within an EC 
framework, and how much it will matter politically if 
the answer is “not much.” 

Germany’s presence will be strongest in those areas 
where history gives it a basis: for instance, Czechoslova- 
kia, whose Bohemia and Moravia have long-standing, if 
not always ‘happy, ties to Germany, and Croatia, 
Slovenia, and the Baltic states. Territories adjacent to 
Germany, especially those that had a substantial Ger- 
man population, will wind up bearing the same 
relation to Germany as northern Mexico does to the 
United States—independent in name and theory, but 
in practice, of a piece with the German economy. 


In 1990 nearly 200,000 foreigners arrived in Ger- 
many seeking political asylum (there is no provision for 
economic migration), three times the number going to 
any other European country, and the 1991 figure was 
25 percent higher. Reform of the asylum law—perhaps 
by setting quotas in recognition of Germany's limits 
and the increasing economic migration—cuts against 
the image of a country open to the oppressed and so 
divides both Chancellor Kohl? s governing coalition and 
the opposition. 

The two tried but EE failed to keep the matter 
‘between themselves. In September 1991 elections in 
the western city-state of Bremen, a longtime Social 
Democratic stronghold, the right-wing German Peo- 
ple’s party gained representation in parliament for the 
first time. Indeed, -while eastern German skinheads 
with fascist insignia have captured more headlines, 
more beatings of foreigners have taken place in western 
Germany than eastern. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF YUGOSLAVIA’S AGONY 

Open warfare and allegations of systematic torture in 
what was Yugoslavia are vivid testimony to the dashing 
of pan-European dreams and the strain on Europe’s 
center. A year ago there were hopes that the pan- 
European Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (CSCE) might form the nucleus of a new 
security order for the continent. Yet whatever the 
long-term possibilities for the CSCE, it never got into 
the game in Yugoslavia. Its limits were all too apparent: 
with a membership of 38 nations, it was too inclusive, 
and the ills of inclusiveness were compounded by the 
conference’s operating principle of unanimity. 

With Yugoslavia blocking a CSCE role in the con- 
flict—and the Soviet Union ‘reticent, its eyes fixed on 
its own disintegration—the most the CSCE could do in 
this case was pass a vague mandate to the EC. But once 
the Community became involved in the Yugoslav 
question, the schisms within it became evident, espe- 
cially the one between France and Germany. Germany 
was tempted to support sovereignty for Slovenia and 
Croatia, with which it had economic and historical ties, 
and to brand Serbia as the villain and impose economic 
sanctions. By contrast, France, with its own traditional 
connections to’ Serbia, held to the importance of 
sustaining some sort of Yugoslav federation. 

But the EC’s recognition of Slovenia and Croatia this 
January was at best an indirect way to punish Serbia, 
and it was a certain recipe for a bloodbath in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, which was more evenly balanced 

ethnically than the other two. Thus Bosnia’s Croats 
and Muslims would not stand for remaining with 
Serbia in a rump Yugoslavia, and its Serbs were not pre- 
pared to become a minority in an independent state. 

The sad truth is that Yugoslavia is a problem without 
a solution. It is of course a particular case. Its ethnic 
antagonisms are especially intense, its borders particu- 
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larly artificial, its populations mixed, and none of its 
former republics’ economies, except possibly that of 
Slovenia, viable on its own. And none of its leaders are 
likely candidates for the Nobel Peace Prize, to put it 
gently. 

Yet these are differences more of degree than kind 
from elsewhere in Europe’s east such as in Slovakia, 
whose split with the Czech lands was confirmed after 
this summer’s elections. Once existing federations in 
Europe’s east (and perhaps one day, west) begin to 
break down, there is no compelling stopping point—a 
conclusion not lost on Russian President Boris Yeltsin. 
Redrawing boundaries and moving people, as in the 
aftermath of World War I, is hardly appealing, which 
leaves two choices, neither one of which is much more 
attractive. 

The first would be deep and lasting international 
intervention in the affairs of what had been thought 
sovereign states, in order to safeguard borders and 
protect minorities stranded among hostile neighbors. 
But who would be the intervenor—the’ UN, the EC, 
NATO? The other option, now mentioned more often 
in Europe, is to write the troublemakers out of 
“Europe,” to ostracize them if need be and wall them 
off as far as is practicable. 

It can no longer be denied that attempts to cope 
with Europe’s east will put pressure on Europe’s 
center. The lure of being accepted one day into 
Europe’s club, the Community, may be a deterrent to 
nastiness in the east, but not a very powerful one. And 
however the EC’s political role is judged, there was a 
manifest lack of military backup for that role, even to 
protect unarmed observers from the Community or for 
simple peacekeeping. 


WHAT PLACE FOR AMERICA? 

In a letter to other European leaders last October, 
Mitterrand and Kohl proposed the development of a 
European force from an existing Franco-German bri- 
gade. At the same time, they suggested that Denmark 
and Greece, both NATO members, join the Western 
European Union, and that Ireland become an observer. 
(Current WEU members are nine: Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, the Benelux countries, Spain, and 
Portugal.) The Mitterrand-Kohl letter spoke of a “Euro- 
pean corps,” creating the impression that the two 
leaders had in mind a force as large as 100,000. 

Britain and Italy objected to the concept as undercut- 
ting NATO, and Germany took pains to reassure 
them—and the United States. However, Kohl and 
Mitterrand’s proposed western European corps was 
something of an afterthought. The size and composi- 
tion of the force were, it turned out, still matters for 
study. The initiative was well short of one that would 
entail, for instance, a more than symbolic mixing of 
French and German units and the stationing of Ger- 
man—if not American—treops on French soil. 
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The United States has been more than ambivalent 
about the possibility that western Europe might orga- 
nize for its own defense. In Washington, rhetoric like 
“European defense cooperation” or a “European pillar” 
has always meant that the Europeans should organize 
themselves better to do what America wants. Last 
spring, when there was talk in Europe of a WEU 
rapid-reaction force, Washington weighed in with a 
sharply worded letter arguing that nothing Europe did 
on its own should disrupt NATO.” 

The alliance has served well, and NATO is the only 
going security enterprise in Europe, but in its current 
form it does not appear to fit with a European future 
that may include other Yugoslavias, volatile combina- 
tions of old ethnic tensions, and new economic 
frustrations. 

The starting point for American policy should be an 
end to ambivalence over the Europeans building some 
defense cooperation among themselves. They will do 
so anyway: while the immediate reaction to the war in 
Bosnia was caution engendered by the desire not to 
become involved in a quagmire, in the longer run 
European frustration at not being able to act will seem 
intolerable. It will be a goad to do better. At present, 
the alternative to more western European cooperation 
is not NATO; it is, as in Yugoslavia, confusion and 
muddle. It would be better all around if the United 
States did not play spoiler. 

Western European defense cooperation would com- 
plement, not compete with, NATO. The alliance would 
remain as insurance against renewed threats from the 
east and as reassurance to nations in both eastern and 
western Europe. It would in addition take the edge off 
arguments among the western European nations about 
defense, and especially about Germany’s role; it is one 
thing for western Europe to build cooperation given 
that NATO is there, but without NATO the process 
could be sharply contentious. And it is plain silly to 
worry about the EC getting too involved in security 
matters. On recent form the Europeans will not do all 
that much. 

The next step—one that Americans and their NATO 
allies have approached haltingly—would be to make 
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NATO relevant to Europe’s real security problems, so 
that it would be prepared to undertake peacekeeping 
operations at the behest of the UN or the CSCE, or, 
suitably reshaped, on its own. The virtue of this 
reshaping would be that it would allow the United 
States to stay engaged in Europe without requiring it to 
provide the lion’s share of troops in any engagement. 
Over the longer term, this reshaped NATO might take 
as full members those countries in Europe’s east that 
have proved themselves committed to democracy and 
peace. 

For the United States, this step would mean overturn- 
ing the conclusion that American interests do not 
require the nation to continue in the active, leading 
political role it has played in Europe for the last four 
decades. Such a conclusion was suggested by the 
American government’s first year of (non)response to 
Yugoslavia. By this reasoning, the overarching Soviet 
menace is gone, and thus civil war in Yugoslavia is 
tragic but does not threaten the wider peace of Europe. 
It can be considered Europe’s concern, and America 
and Europe can afford to argue over agriculture. 

So too while nasty turns of politics in the former 
Soviet Union are likely, they would take years to pose 
the kind of military danger to Europe’s center that was 
the defining feature of the cold war. With its autono- 
mous regions threatening to become ministates, Russia 
seems doomed to turn repressive, its citizens associat- 
ing the democracy they never quite had only with 
longer lines for food. But it is probable that the violence 
in Russia will for a long while be directed inward. 

Yet there is something sad, almost obscene, in 
America taking-a walk while bloody war rages in 
Yugoslavia, the focal point of so much cold war 
hand-wringing. If America’s direct interests in Yugosla- 
via are weak (humanitarian concerns aside), its indirect 
ones are not. Tactically, the last several years have 
made all too plain that if America sits by, the result will 
be gridlock. And strategically, if left untended the 
conflict could expand, touching interests, including 
ones in western Europe, that are of direct concern to 
the United States. 

Americans may decide the risk of engagement is too 
great, the gain too small when measured against hard 
interests. If they do, though, they are deciding to playa 
smaller part in Europe’s future than they have in the 
past 40 years. On that point they should be clear. E 
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Germany: Confronting the Aftermath 
of Reunification 


BY DAVID B. WALKER 


tained so quickly that even now one marvels at 

the rapid achievement of this totally unexpected 
historic development. The piercing of the Berlin Wall 
on November 9, 1989, by East German opponents of 
the decaying and corrupt regime of the German 
Democratic Republic began it all. The almost imimedi- 
ate response of the Federal Republic’s government 
under the leadership of Chancellor Helmut Kohl, with 
his ten-point plan for reunification, sustained the 
momentum. l 

Steady purpose, intense but skillful diplomacy, and 
artful compromises—all against the backdrop of a 
collapsing East German economy and the West Ger- 
man government’s collective sense that speed was 
mandatory—produced first an economic merger of the 
two Germanys on July 1, 1990, and then a political 
union on October 3, 1990. Subsequently, the: first 
all-German parliamentary election since 1932 was held 
on December 2, 1990, and the outcome produced the 
first elected all-German government since the 1920s 
that was dedicated to the twin goals of peace and 
freedom. 

In a formal sense and in many areas of activity, 
Germany now is one country. In various economic, 
social, cultural, attitudinal, and even administrative 
respects, however, it is still two. This paramount and 
continuing fact of German life since October 3, 1990, 
explains why real unification still remains a distant 
objective. 


T: reunification of the two Germanys was at- 
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THE ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 

' The immediate challenge confronting the architects 
of German reunification was the multifaceted eco- 
nomic inequities between the old and new Laender 
(states). Most attentive analysts knew that the public 
infrastructure, state-run industries, levels of pollution, 
housing conditions, and energy supplies in the former 
East Germany were bad, but few in the fall of 1990 
recognized the magnitude of the “consumption of 
capital that the Socialist Unity party’s regime accepted, 
if not actually practiced, for 40 years in all areas.””! East 
Germany, after all, had been the brightest economic 
jewel in the Soviet imperial crown. Moreover, the living 
standards of the two Germanys were roughly equal 
until the late 1950s. Yet, it was the erosion of these 
standards in the early 1960s that triggered the building 
of the Wall. This downward trend continued but did 
not become dramatic until the 1980s. The collapse 
of various state-owned firms and the seemingly uncon- 
trollable perils of industrial pollution combined to 
produce soaring unemployment (1.04 million by the 
time of reunification) and a growing exodus to the 
West. 

Kohl and some of his cabinet colleagues claimed the 
cost of reunification would not be great and would not 
require a tax hike. Some of this was campaign politics 
and some of it was rooted in the optimistic figures 
regarding economic and social conditions east of the 
Elbe that German statisticians had provided. All agreed 
that the new eastern Laender would require outside 
financial assistance, but Oskar Lafontaine, the Social 
Democratic party (SPD) leader, contended during the 
fall parliamentary election campaign that the govern- 
ment’s initial figures were far too low and that billions 
more would be needed to achieve a rough parity in the 
standards of living in the two parts of Germany. 
Lafontaine and the SPD los but Kohl and his coalition 
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cabinet were left to contend with the accuracy of his 
forecast. 

As it turned out nobody really could have predicted 
the magnitude of the monetary burden caused by 
reunification. This assignment after all involved not 
merely political merger following the federal formula, 
but a total transformation of a command economy 
where bankruptcy had produced a revolution, albeit a 
peaceful one. Not surprisingly, transforming the deso- 
late economic landscape in the east has been a 
problematic, if not perilous undertaking and once 
under way it produced drastic shifts in opinion. As The 
Economist put it a year after reunification: “It is not 
surprising that Germans were delirious in the days 
before and after reunification. A couple of months 
later, their euphoria had turned to gloom. The collapse 
in the east astonished even pessimists. Obviously, the 
German miracle was over; the only question was how 
to cope with the riots and the recriminations to 
come.” 

The riots never came, though demonstrations did 
occur in Berlin’s Alexanderplatz outside the headquar- 
ters of the Trustee Agency, or Treuhand, the massive 
“holding company” for all former East German state- 
awarded property. But, recriminations and other nasty 
developments did result from the huge costs of unifica- 
tion to the national government and to a lesser degree, 
western taxpayers. These included rising national bud- 
gets, a huge flow of fiscal assistance to the eastern 
states, and real hikes in debt and the inflation rate. Not 
to be ignored is that the hikes in the debt cannot all be 
attributed to aid for the east. The government's failure 
to tackle the tough problem of slashing subsidies for 
housing, coal, and agriculture is another basis for the 
ballooning debt. Moreover, the latest round in wage 
negotiations with labor may be considered another 
negative result of unification. It produced a compro- 
mise 6.4 percent total pay increase for the steelworkers 
that fell above the Bundesbank’s above-the-inflation 
rate preference, but below the workers’ initial 10.5 
percent demand. Later public sector negotiations pro- 
duced strikes, since the government initially rejected 
labor’s claim in the first round case that the higher 
taxes necessitated by “Einheit” required more than a 
cost-of living hike if western workers were to hold their 
own economically. 

To provide aid to the east, the government imple- 
mented three showpiece assistance programs. These 
were the German Unity Fund, the Debt Settlement 
Fund, and the Trustee Agency. The first established a 
federal assistance agency that was authorized to allo- 
cate funds to the eastern Laender under a formula that 
also earmarked 40 percent of each state’s share to their 
respective localities. The fund was granted $57.95 
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billion for aid to the new five states and an additional 
$12.2 billion of fund monies was set aside for discre- 
tionary federal aid purposes. This effort is jointly 
financed by requiring the federal and western Laender 
governments to pay an annual annuity that amounts to 
not more than 10 percent of their own outstanding 
credit as of the end of the previous year. This is the 
chief western Laender fiscal contribution to rehabilitat- 
ing the east. 

The Debt Settlement Fund was assigned the job of 
paying off certain budgetary and debt commitments of 
the former East German regime that were stipulated in 
the reunification treaties. The Trustee Agency has the 
tough job of selling off the former state-owned indus- 
tries. But the Trustee Agency is not merely in the selling 
business, though free market advocates wish that it 
were. In fact, were the former East German state 
enterprises modern, efficiently run, and manned by 
skilled and motivated workers, selling would be the 
Agency’s sole mission. But, East Germany’s “people’s 
companies” were inefficient and their work forces well 
trained but unmotivated. Hence, the Trustee Agency 
faces three assignments: to sell the few functioning 
firms that exist; to assist in restructuring those that 
have successfully contended that given a break they 
could become effectively competitive; and to shut 
down the worst factories. The first can produce some 
revenue. But the last two can only generate losses. At 
the end of its first year, the Agency succeeded in getting 
parliament to scrap the biggest legal barriers to invest- 
ment in the east; selling nearly 3,000 industrial plants; 
sacking 1,400 incompetent eastern managers; closing 
600 firms—to the consternation of many “Ossis”; 
keeping afloat others that many “Wessis” would like to 
have seen fold; calling on investment banks—some 
foreign—for expert counsel on management buy-outs 
and buy-ins; and fighting off claims that it was top- 
heavy with ex-Communist administrators. It still had 
10,000 firms to dispose of by early 1992, but it had 
privatized a total of 5,000 companies and its retail 
firms accounted for only 22 percent of those working 
in the east. 

Lesser, but nevertheless significant are three emer- 
gency federal programs: regional development ($9.15 
million), local housing rehabilitation ($6.1 billion), 
and infrastructure improvement ($6.1 billion). The 
housing program is run by the Reconstruction Loan 
Corporation that is financed jointly by the federal and 
western Laender governments, a second case of inter- 
government collaboration for the sake of unity. In 
addition, the state-owned communications conglomer- 
ate, Telekom, will spend $33.5 billion before 1997 ina 
major effort to modemize a hopelessly outdated east- 
ern system. Whether Telekom can cover the costs from 
its own revenues and still remain competitive is 
doubtful. In addition, $30.5 billion in investments are 
needed to modernize the east German railroad system, 


but neither the western nor eastern railroads can come 
up with the funds without risking financial disaster. 

Reunification also left the country with a pile of 
foreign debts. Many were deemed necessary for or as a 
facilitator of unification. One provision of the German- 
Soviet agreement called for German outlays of $10.37 
billion to ease Soviet troop withdrawals from eastern 
Germany and provide vocational or other educational 
opportunities to those soldiers needing job skills. 
Housing for ex-Soviet army veterans is another German 
contribution. Other aid included $10.4 billion to 
ensure that the Russians received the goods they relied 
on from East Germany; $10.37 billion in state sup- 
ported export credits; and $3.05 billion for increased 
state backing for untied German credits to the former 
Soviet Union. The total bill for Soviet withdrawal came 
to $30.5 billion, as of late June 1991. In friendly 
overtures on the part of Kohl (and to the periodic 
consternation of his own finance minister), generous 
gifts of German credits were offered to the leaders of 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. With the first 
two it was for their support of Einheit; with the Poles, 
as might be expected, it was to help assuage their deep 
fears about it. 

Finally, another indirect but expensive result of 
reunification was the decision to reestablish the capital 
in Berlin, deep in the eastern portion of the new 
Germany. While a number of domestic departments 
will remain in Bonn, more than half the total federal 
executive establishment as well as the Bundestag will 


go to the traditional capital. The estimated cost?. 


Around $54.9 billion to be spread out over a decade, a 
modest estimate perhaps given the immense outlays 
that will be required to rehabilitate what few public 
buildings remain in what was the official center and to 
build new edifices on what is now a vast vacant 
expanse adjacent to the relics of the old regimes. An 
architect’s dream, but more debt for the finance 
minister, Theo Waigel, to deal with. 


THE LEDGER’S OTHER SIDE 

Not to be overlooked when probing the fairly 
negative side of the ledger are various items, some 
almost hidden or forgotten, on the favorable side. First 
among these are the savings that unity has brought. 
These include the disappearance of development funds 
for slow growth regions along the old frontiers with 
East Germany, the costs of the border police, and the 
secret payments to East Germany to facilitaté the 
migration of its residents to the West. The first two 
items account for a savings of $70.15 billion over a 
four-year period—or the very cost of the Unity Fund. 
In addition, the European Community subsidy pay- 
ments of $2.4 billion annually for East German social, 
regional, and farming assistance will continue through 
1993. 

Other optimistic economic omens can be found in 
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the east itself—miraculous as that may seem. Over the 
past 18 months, the five Laender have been visibly 
transformed—not totally of course, as anyone who has 
been there recently can attest. Yet, there are new roads, 
bridges, shops, and factories. More east German-made 
goods are being exported to the west since they now 
meet western standards. Construction is booming and 
private as well as public investment is pouring in. A 10 
percent eastern growth rate is predicted for this year. 
The depression in the east seems to have bottomed out 
and recovery is slowly beginning to assert itself. Out of 
the ruins of a centralized command economy has risen 
a “social market economy” (the west German term). 

Equally significant, all this has been achieved with- 
out totally crippling the west German economy. As a 
matter of fact, it was wholly the opposite in 1990. West 
German economic growth soared ahead at a 4.5 
percent clip and the country pushed into a first rank 
position in the world economy. Its heavy trade surplus 
was reduced to $47.95 billion, a drop of $8.23 billion 
from the 1989 figure. Exports rose by only 2 percent, 
but imports grew by 6.6 percent partly in response to 
the boom in the west and the desperate need for all 
kinds of goods in the failing east. Within Europe, 
Germany led in four major areas of economic activity: 
finance, insurance, chemicals, and automobiles. 

The growth rate slowed last year, but the balance of 
trade was still marginally favorable even though im- 
ports continued to grow. West German unemployment 
was reduced, though more jobs were lost in the east 
than were created. Most of these indicators should be a 
source of strength and confidence. Moreover, the 
developments in the east alone can only be considered 
as extraordinary, given the brief period during which 
they have evolved. 

Closer scrutiny of the German economic landscape, 
however, reveals some disquieting signs. What has 
been achieved in the east has come at great cost due to 
massive infusions of extemal aid and the heavy federal 
borrowing. Total borrowing by the national, state, and 
local governments plus the post office and railways 
amounted to 200 billion deutsche marks for the first 
six months of 1991 alone, or almost 8 percent of GNP. 
Moreover, the inflation rate passed the 4 percent level, 
causing deep concer. This is the backdrop for the 
Bundesbank’s abiding concem with inflation and its 
resultant hiking of interest rates—a policy that irritates 
Americans as well as most of Germany’s European 
Community (EC) partners. With the latter, these hikes 
tended to push their own rates upwards, thus retarding 
economic growth and this has prompted countries like 
France to claim that German unity is being financed to 
the economic detriment of Germany’s EC partners. 
German sensitivity to the issue finally led the Bundes- 
bank to lower its interest rate by half a point in 
September, only a few days àhead of the French vote on 
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the Maastricht treaty calling for greater political and 
monetary union in the EC. 

A second basic worry is the reduction in German 
domestic (but not foreign) investment and the compar- 
atively meager foreign investments in Germany. The 
reasons are multiple—high corporate taxes, large envi- 
ronmental and power costs for companies, very expen- 
sive labor (the most expensive in the world after 
Norway), and in the case of foreigners, the difficulty of 
penetrating and staying in the German market— 
eastern Germany excepted. All this creates another 
reason for German angst. 


THE GULF BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 

Though reunification occurred over two years ago 
and while massive financial and other assistance has 
poured into the east during this period, the Ossis and 
Wessis seem almost as different, if not more so now, 
than they were prior to Einheit. Not surprising, some 
would say; but such sentiments are not very helpful in 
strengthening the social and psychological bases of the 
country’s economic and federal systems. 

Thoughtful Germans have recognized since the 
piercing of the Wall that real unity would involve far 
more than the economic and political merging of the 
two Germanys. The lead Stern editorial in the issue 
following the day of reunification cautioned that “But 
above everything else this day is a beginning. It is 
constitutional hour zero for the united fatherland and 
for the nation. It is the starting round in a very lengthy 
process: the effective bringing together of the 
Germans. . . .”3 To many non-Germans, this may seem 
to be much ado about nothing. Don’t east and west 
Germans speak a common language, have a common 
culture, read the same great books, hear identical 
monumental musical works, and eat the same culinary 
delights? The response to any such query as this is, of 
course, “yes,” but the same could almost be said of 
Germany and Austria or Germany and much of Switzer- 
land. The stark explanatory factor here is that two very 
different Germanys emerged between 1945 and 1990, 
with sharply contrasting political, economic, social, 
and value systems. 

The Wall may have come down, but barriers of the 
mind and heart remain and they have combined to 
produce among many westerners and ‘easterners caus- 
tic social caricatures of one another. The Stern editorial 
captured this social psychological phenomenon quite 
well: 


Have not the Westies for some time among 
themselves condemned this slow, passive, risk- 
avoiding, inefficient, lazy, dependent, [East Ger- 
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man] type with the special smell, who for some 
time has basically longed to return to his carefree 
lowbrow life..., where a socialist spystate is 
permitted to act any way it pleases? And have 
been the Easties not fed up for quite a while with 
the loud, smart, arrogant, know-it-all, hectic, 
insensitive, heavy spending, marketplace Rambo 
with the deutsche mark sign in the pupils of his 
eyes, in whose wealthy wonderland everything, 
yes everything, is better?* 


While overdrawn, oversimplified, and even false in 
some respects, these derogatory descriptions do con- 
tain some truths regarding the social, economic, cul- 
tural, and behavioral differences between the two 
Germanys. But it is more than a matter of mere 
differences, because disparities, severe disparities, also 
are involved and the east in nearly every case is the 
disadvantaged partner. The viability of any nation, 
federation, or family is threatened if rank inequalities 
exist among its members. The risk is especially great 
among the Germans, given their generally strong 
adherence to certain social egalitarian goals. 

The physical wall between east and west Germany 
came down and the initial economic chasm between 
the two is gradually being filled in more rapidly than 
many deemed feasible in 1990. (But the social and 
psychological barriers do not seem all that much lower 
and in some respects they may be higher. The Stern 
editor's caricature of the two types has not disap- 
peared. People on both sides still refer to the other area 
as druben (over there), rather than to the city, town, 
state, or individuals involved. Wessis are increasingly 
worried about unity emptying their pockets, while 
Ossis seem irritated about possibly losing their identity 
and respect (they were, after all, the elite member of the 
old Soviet-dominated eastern bloc). 

No wonder Kohl and seemingly everyone in authori- 
tative public positions—political, religious, societal, 
and artistic—urge westerners to be “tolerant” and 
easterners to be “patient.” Now, both Germanys seem 
to be on the analyst’s couch. Though with salutary 
developments on the economic front and with the 
maturation of the younger generations, the need for 
these words of good counsel may not be so necessary. 
Instead, the cultural and attitudinal bases for a health- 
ier federative and social system (that is, accepting 
differences without mutual distrust and divergent 
value systems without accompanying reciprocal disre- 
spect; and stressing commonalities with a downplay- 
ing of divisions) may have been molded and more 
rapidly than most experts now think possible. In any 
event, the adaptive processes of a functioning federal 
republic can make a major contribution to nurturing 
further these accommodating, if not admirable values. 


THE POLITICAL COSTS OF UNIFICATION 

Over the first four months of 1991 and as the costs 
of unity became more apparent, the Social Democrats 
swept to power in key state elections—first in January 
in Hesse and by April in Rhineland-Palatinate, Kohl’s 
home state and one that had never abandoned his 
Christian Democratic party. The fall state election in 
lower Saxony produced a renewal of the Social Demo- 
cratic-Green coalition in Hannover, but in Bremen’s 
earlier contest, the loss of its absolute majority required 
a Social Democratic-Green-Free Democratic alliance. 
At the national level, control of the Bundesrat shifted to 
the SPD by a slight majority, thanks to these state 
outcomes. 

All these electoral results grew out of controversies 
caused by reunification and generally they have hurt 
the Christian Democrats and the Free Democrats, 
though not exclusively. A January poll showed an 
overall rise in Christian Democrat fortunes in the east 
with a nearly 10 percent hike in popularity since their 
March 1991 low of 23 percent. In addition, the Social 
Democratic party dropped from its September 1991 
high of 39 percent to 33 percent or a half percentage 
above the Christian Democratic figure. A February poll 
for all of Germany showed the Christian Democrats- 
Christian Socialists and the Social Democrats with 40 
percent each; the Free Democrats received 10 percent, 
while the Greens had about 6 percent. 

The most recent state elections in Schleswig- 
Holstein and Baden-Wurttemberg in April produced a 
Christian Democratic loss in the latter, which was their 
last western stronghold, and a marginal retention of 
Social Democratic control in the former. Both the leftist 
Greens and especially the right-wing Republicans picked 
up strength at the expense of the major parties. The 
fallout from reunification and the new challenge stem- 
ming from accelerated immigration from the east and 
the Balkans, along with the country’s ultra-liberal 
constitutional provisions regarding political asylum 
were cited as the basic causes. 

Another political by-product of unity is the growing 
tensions in the government coalition. The Christian 
Social Union (the separate Bavarian counterpart of the 
Christian Democratic Union) took the chancellor to 
task after the western state elections losses, blaming 
him for alienating conservative voters by giving the Free 
Democrats too much policy clout in the cabinet. On 
the other hand issues like abortion, subsidies for coal, 
farmers, and housing, and new taxes have generated 
cleavages between the Free Democrats and their Chris- 
tian coalition parmers. Reunification-related issues 
were a prime conditioner of these intra-coalition con- 
flicts. The April 29 resignation of the seemingly 
permanent foreign minister, Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
only compounded the friction among the Kohl coali- 
tion parties. 
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A LINGERING ANGST 

The costs, the changes, and the uncertainties engen- 
dered by reunification have been so great that it is not 
uncommon to hear Germans talk as if their country is 
weaker than when it was divided. Some of this is 
simply the habitual German anxiety that arises when 
things are not going smoothly and simply, and some of 
it is a reasonable emotional reaction to the greatest 
challenge Germany has confronted since its founding. 

The financial costs in terms of government outlays, 
public debt, hikes in taxes, rising interest rates, and 
creeping inflation are all sources of alarm, since in 
combination they present a major departure from 
traditional German public finance practices. The re- 
lated social and psychological costs also have been 
steep. The bifurcation of certain crucial attitudes, 
policy approaches, and priority values along geo- 
graphic lines underscores the existence in many mani- 
festations of two Germanys. 

As it turns out, neither part of Germany at present is 
brimming over with much self-confidence. This is true 
for the westerners as well as those easterners who 
remember East Germany’s leading role in the Soviet 
Empire—it is a new, enervating, and frightening feel- 
ing. This perhaps is the highest—albeit probably only 
temporary—cost of unity. 

Even with its high costs, significant changes, and 
major uncertainties, German reunification is not a 
curse and the country’s health has not been seriously 
menaced by it. There are signs of optimism within the 
generally depressed economic, social, and political 
areas and in the domestic uncertainties about eastern 
Germany and the additional worries about German 
power without German purpose and German purpose 
without German power. It must be underscored that— 
despite all the negatives—the overwhelming majority 
of both east and west Germans still view unity as a 
positive development. 

Despite current sharp criticism of German leader- 
ship, notably of the chancellor, responsible leadership 
is a big plus in the current situation; most government 
and opposition chieftains tend to stress unifying themes 
when discussing the eastern question. As Kohl empha- 
sized in his New Year’s Address from Bonn, “‘reunifica- 
tion means sharing the worries of the five new states” 
for “we are one people.” He deplored the “us and 
them” approach and called on his countrymen in the 
east and west to “show fellow-feeling for one another.” 
In America or certain other countries, much of this 
would be dismissed as political rhetoric, but in Ger- 
many where leaders are still respected and listened to, 
such comments carry greater weight. And clearly they 
are needed because considerable time remains before 
unity becomes a reality. This awareness on the part of 
German leadership is yet another optimistic sign that 
should not be overlooked when assessing the future of 
German unity and the German federal system. a 
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“America’s response to the challenge it faces in eastern Europe has been woefully 
inadequate: timid, reactive, and unimaginative. Washington still aspires to ‘lead’ the 
Western alliance, but ‘American policymakers seem to think they can do so by keeping 
large military forces sitting around Germany waiting for an attack on a member of NATO 


that no one expects.” 


Avoiding Risk and Responsibility: 
The United States and Eastern Europe 


BY JENONNE WALKER 


the economic and political recovery of eastern 

Europe. As the Yugoslav tragedy makes clear, 
threats to the continent’s peace and stability stem far 
more from the conflicts within states newly freed from 
communism than from planned aggression across 
established borders. The issue is not just one of 
altruism or concern with what Secretary of State James 
Baker 3d rightly called a “humanitarian nightmare.” 
America's own economic and political welfare will be 
affected by the fate of Europe’s new and would-be 
democracies. 

An America that now depends on exports for one of 
every six manufacturing jobs—and for almost all new 
jobs created—can benefit enormously from the devel- 
opment of vast potential markets throughout the 
region. “More Yugoslavias,” or even lower-level tur- 
moil and setbacks to economic and political reform 
would dash those hopes. They also could produce the 
refugee flows that America’s traditional western Euro- 
pean allies identify as the chief threat to their own 
stable and open societies. And if democratic forces fail 
in Russia, a newly authoritarian and hostile regime 
there could once again directly threaten the United 
States and challenge its global interests. Finally, the 
values for which America stands and with which it 
is identified in the eyes of the world are being tested 
in eastern Europe as nowhere else. The failure of 


Ts United States should be far more engaged in 
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democratic forces in that region will also be seen as 
America’s failure. 


WHAT IS NEEDED 

Insofar as outsiders can help, the tools will be 
primarily political and economic, not the military 
might the United States has largely depended on for 
influence in Europe. And when the use of military force 
is appropriate, different kinds of action, under different 
command arrangements, will be necessary—as will be 
the readiness to encounter very different sorts of risks. 

America’s response to the challenge it faces in 
eastern Europe has been woefully inadequate: timid, 
reactive, and unimaginative. Washington still aspires 
to “lead” the Western alliance, but American policy- 
makers seem to think they can do so by keeping large 
military forces sitting around Germany waiting for an 
attack on a NATO member that no one expects. When 
the permanent members of the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council were asked to contribute forces to the UN 
peacekeeping mission in Yugoslavia, France provided 
the largest contingent—2,000 troops in Croatia alone 
and another 700 later in Bosnia and Herzegovina—and 
Russia responded with a crack 900-man airborne 
brigade. Washington, unwilling to risk a single casualty 
during an election year, declined to provide even 
observers. Thus the score for willingness to risk lives 
for Europe’s real, post—cold war security needs now 
stands at France 2,700, America 0. Our allies notice. 

Neither President George Bush, his Democratic 
challenger, Bill Clinton, nor the leadership of either 
party in Congress has been willing to make the case 
that economic assistance to eastern Europe can serve 
America’s own interests. Calling a high-profile interna- 
tional conference in January to—as one leading Ger- 
man official put it—‘coordinate German aid” to 
Russia richly merits the disdain such grandstanding 
receives in western as well as eastern Europe. 
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It is right that western European states should bear 
most of the economic costs, and risk most of the lives, 
in the transformation of eastern Europe. The western 
Europeans are prosperous (a prosperity won in part 
with America’s postwar economic assistance and un- 
der Washington’s prolonged military protection), in- 
creasingly united, and ambitious for a larger security 
role. And they stand to benefit—or suffer—more than 
the United States from their eastern neighbors’ success 
or failure. Germany alone, for instance, is supplying 
almost 90 percent of the foreign assistance Russia is 
receiving, much of it to remove ex-Soviet soldiers -in 
eastern Germany, as well as at least half the foreign 
investment in eastern Europe. Grants by the European 
Community (EC) to eastem Europe are about double 
those given by the United States. But for western 
Europe to carry the heaviest burden does not justify a 
marginal United States role in responding to the new 
challenges of European security. Nor is it in America’s 
interest to stand aside while Germans, the French, 
Italians, and others position themselves to take advan- 
tage of eastern Europe's economic potential. 


There are limits to what outsiders can do, but that is ‘ 


no excuse for not doing all that is feasible. Some forms 
of economic assistance to the region, would be wasted 
under present circumstances, but others would be an 
excellent investment. On the political front, interna- 
tional diplomatic action cannot guarantee “no more 
Yugoslavias,” but multilateral mechanisms can help 
ease tensions within the new and would-be democra- 
cies, thus reducing the likelihood of armed conflict. 
Military intervention in Yugoslavia cannot overcome 
the hatreds of centuries and produce harmony among 
Serbs, Croats, and Muslims, but it might end Yugosla- 
via’s present bloodbath and timely action could pre- 
vent fighting elsewhere in the region. But military 
action in particular would carry significant risks for the 
United States and its partners. Once things get to the 
point that outside force is needed, all possible courses 
of action (including inaction) have serious disadvan- 
tages. The first question about America’s policy toward 
‘the new Europe should therefore be what the United 
States, along with others, can do to help ease sources of 
conflict within eastern European states before they turn 
violent. 


PROVIDING ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 

Material hardship does not cause ethnic animosities, 
but a shrinking economic pie almost always exacer- 
bates them. Indeed, economic problems already are 
providing fertile ground for antidemocratic appeals in 
Russia and in Poland and elsewhere in eastern Europe. 
In some of the region’s countries the fate of democracy 
may be inextricably linked to their relative economic 
success. 

The Bush administration’s Trade Enhancement Ini- 
tiative of 1991 has lowered barriers to American 


markets for some of the products, most notably textiles 
and steel, in which eastern Europeans may be able to 
compete. But the opportunity to do so will not be 
enough. All thé countries of eastern Europe could 
make good use of vastly increased training programs— 
what bureaucrats call “technical assistance”-—not just 
for government officials, businesspeople, bankers, and 
military leaders, but also for lawyers, teachers, journal- 
ists, social and environmental workers, health care 
professionals—the whole range of people who make 
up the civil society so critical to creating a market 
economy and democracy. 

This kind of investment in people is relatively cheap 
and it will not be wasted, whatever temporary setbacks 
the economic or political transformation encounters in 
eastern Europe (or in Russia). The contacts formed will 
also bring economic returns, as a new generation of 
public and private sector leaders turn first to the 
products and people they have come to know. The 
billion dollars a year the EC has budgeted for such 
programs suggests that western European governments 
understand this. So should America’s. 

When it comes to structural investment—invest- 
ment in things rather than people—Washington has 
correctly stressed that eastern Europeans themselves 
must establish, the conditions that will attract private 
capital. But there are some elements necessary to bring 
in private investors that they cannot afford to do 
themselves. Environmental cleanup and modern trans- 
port and telecommunications systems are the most 
obvious examples. The last is also an investment in 
democracy, since it would be far harder to reimpose 
authoritarian control on a people who can easily 
communicate with each other and the outside world. 
Washington should therefore moderate its opposition 
to public sector assistance for such programs, includ- 
ing that from the European Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (EBRD) and other international 
financial institutions. 

Most structural investment should be funneled 
through these institutions, which have the expertise 
and experience in setting conditions and monitoring 
compliance. Not least important, the United States 
should realize that small amounts of American money 
in such institutions can leverage other money. Paying 
America’s $12 billion share of the International Mone- 
tary Fund’s planned increase would unfreeze $48 
billion from other donors. Doubling the funds available 
to the EBRD would cost the United States $1.2 billion 
while making an additional $12 billion available to 
eastern Europe’s struggling democracies. 

And we need not just hope that overall economic 
growth and greater optimism about the future will 
soften some of the rough edges of ethnic and other 
tensions. At least some of the assistance should be 
reserved for projects jointly designed by wary neigh- 
bors across whose borders ethnic groups spill, much as 
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Marshall Plan aid was used to get western European 
countries working together rather than fighting each 
other after World War II. Several embryonic subre- 
gional groupings—for example, those among Poland, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, or those among Baltic or 
Black Sea littoral states—could benefit from such 
support. The reluctance of some eastern European 
countries to pool their efforts, possibly a legacy of their 
forced cooperation under communism, should not 
deter donors from making it a condition of their aid. 

American exporters and investors should also re- 
ceive help from their government comparable to that 
enjoyed by the Germans and the Japanese. Govern- 
ment assistance could include tax deferrals for invest- 
ment in new democracies that meet political as well as 
economic criteria, as well as making more funds 
available to the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion (OPIC) and the Export-Import Bank for use as 
credits once the countries of eastern Europe are in a 
position to use them. 

OPIC and Export-Import Bank programs cost Amer- 
ican taxpayers nothing, and none of the proposals 
sketched above would involve large amounts of money. 
It is not true that because the United States has its own 
economic problems it cannot afford to do more for 
eastern Europe. The Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mates that it costs about $4 billion dollars annually to 
keep just one United States army combat division in 
Germany. By contrast, since the collapse of commu- 
nism the United States government has mustered only 
about $1 billion per year for all of eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union. 

This ratio gets United States priorities dead wrong 
for Europe’s real postwar security needs, as well as for 
America’s own economic health. A more sensible 
post—cold war military presence in Europe would be 
what Senator Sam Nunn (D-Ga.).once called “‘recep- 
tion forces” —headquarters, logistics, intelligence, and 
other units to monitor the situation and facilitate rein- 
forcement if a major conflict should again threaten— 
plus a combat brigade or two if the United States is 
willing to use it for quick reaction “fire-fighting” 
contingencies and multilateral peacekeeping tasks. 
Most of the money saved should be spent on America’s 
own needs, but even a small part of it could make a 
critical difference in eastern Europe. 


PREVENTING INTERNAL CONFLICTS 

America should also be leading efforts to develop 
European political structures that can build barriers to 
conflicts between states and, perhaps even more impor- 
tant, help resolve ethnic conflicts within them. 

The last will be especially difficult. But it is not 
widely appreciated in the United States how far 
European countries already have gone in ceding bits of 
sovereignty to different regional organizations and, in 
the process, giving each other the right to interfere in 
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their internal affairs. The United States is barred by 
geography from some of the most important of these 
regional organizations, such as the EC and the Council 
of Europe, whose Human Rights Court allows individ- 
uals to appeal over the heads of their governments. 

America is, however, a member of two important 
regional organizations: NATO and the 52-nation Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), 
whose mandate covers not only military security (for 
example, arms control) and economic issues, but also 
human rights. Unfortunately, the Bush administration 
has all too often seen the CSCE as a competitor and has 
tried to stunt its growth lest it compete with NATO for 
European attention and enthusiasm. 

That is a mistake. There is no need to be defensive 
about NATO. It is likely to remain important to its 
western European members as the only available 
insurance against the revival of a military threat to their 
own territory, and as a forum for consultations about 
the range of global issues affecting Western security. It 
also is valued by eastern European governments. The 
alliance’s new North Atlantic Cooperation Council, to 
which all eastem European nations belong, is an 
important source of concrete information and training, 
especially regarding civilian control of the military and 
the military’s role in a democracy. 

Perhaps even more important, NATO’s very exist- 
ence makes eastern Europe’s democrats believe that 
their neighborhood is more stable, and since stability 
to some degree is in the eye of the beholder, that 
perception can affect their behavior during a crisis. 
And NATO wisely has not said it would not defend one 
of the new democracies if it is threatened by foreign 
aggression. Whatever the likelihood of such action, any 
potential aggressor will have to worry about the 
possibility. 

But whatever trendy new jobs Washington tries to 
give NATO, it will remain essentially a military security 
alliance for defense of present members’ territory. For a 
variety of reasons, it cannot soon—if ever—offer full 
membership to the states of eastern Europe—neither 
the United States Congress nor European parliaments 
will make a prior commitment to guarantee each of the 
former Soviet republics against all the others, or even 
the present borders of the eastern European states. 
Even if they were willing to do the latter, a security 
alliance that included Moscow’s former satellites but 
excluded Russia would tend to leave Russia feeling 
surrounded and beleaguered. This would have pre- 
cisely the wrong impact on the struggle just beginning 
over that troubled country’s future and make everyone 
less secure in the long run. However, external aggres- 
sion is not eastern Europe’s chief security problem, 
and NATO’s mandate does not and cannot cover the 
conflicts within states that acutely threaten the region. 

The CSCE, by contrast, is a forum in which all the 
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states of eastern Europe are full members and whose 
writ specifically covers human rights issues. In a series 
of increasingly detailed agreements, the United States, 
Canada, and all the governments of Europe (including 
all the former Soviet republics) have made sweeping 
commitments about how they will treat their own 
people, especially minorities. These CSCE agreements 
go beyond freedom from discrimination and include 
commitments to protect the ethnic, cultural, linguistic, 
and religious identity of minorities. Other provisions 
on electoral, judicial, and police practices, the media 
and freedom. of association, and the flow of people, 
information, and ideas across borders in effect set the 
ground rules by which CSCE governments have agreed 
to deal with internal dissent. And in the October 1991 
concluding document of the Moscow meeting of the 
Human Dimension of the CSCE, all members explicitly 
accepted that compliance with these agreements is “of 

- direct and legitimate concern to all participating States 
and (does) not belong exclusively to the internal affairs 
of the State concerned.” 

These commitments lack any teeth beyond moral 
suasion. Despite some interesting recent agreements 
(for example, for emergency meetings, for any six CSCE 
states to trigger a human rights fact-finding mission to 
any other member state, and for the creation of a CSCE 
commissioner for minorities with monitoring and early 
warning responsibilities), more could be done to 
increase the CSCE’s potential for moral pressure, and 
some small steps toward actual enforcement might be 
possible. 

Washington still blows hot and cold: about the 
CSCE. But it recently took the positive step of appoint- 
ing a permanent ambassador to it, a step that may 
prompt several other countries to follow suit. A 
permanent, ambassadorial-level CSCE forum would 
give all eastern European states the assurance of being 
able to ask—and require them to answer—questions 
not only about military activities, but also about 
human rights or other domestic practices that might 
threaten Europe’s peace, without the cumbersome 
procedures that are now necessary to call an emergency 
meeting. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE CSCE 

The United States could take the lead in entrenching 
the idea that human rights problems are a legitimate 
concem of the Euro-Atlantic community as a whole, 
and to make oversight of CSCE agreements a normal 
part of life for all CSCE members. Most CSCE states, 
for instance, assume that human rights fact-finders will 
only be used in cases of large-scale peace-threatening 
abuses. Washington could begin to change that assump- 
tion by inviting a CSCE human rights team not only 
into an area of racial tension like Los Angeles or the 
Park Slope section of Brooklyn, New York, but also to 
see an impressive success story like the United States 


army. That would not only help make the role of 
CSCE’s human rights rapporteurs routine, but also 
promote the idea that their findings need not always be 
negative—that they also can disseminate information 
about constructive national practices that may be 
useful elsewhere. í 

CSCE agreements to accept a third party role in 
disputes between states should be tightened, and the 
clause excluding disputes involving territory or sover- 
eignty should be dropped. Those are precisely the 
kinds of disputes, whether in the Crimea or South 
Ossetia, that are most likely to produce conflict. 
Unfortunately, Washington has thus far helped block 
agreement on a French proposal to establish a perma- 
nent CSCE tribunal to hear such disputes. 

The French proposal is a good one, but should be 
expanded to include disputes within states. The CSCE 
should have a panel of respected jurists, free from 
political influence, to hear human rights complaints 
from people in states that do not yet (and some may 
never) meet the democratic criteria for membership in 
the Council of Europe. While the panel’s opinions 
might have to be only advisory, they would carry 
substantial moral weight, especially in countries eager 
for international approval and support. Assuring Serbs 
in an independent Croatia, or Armenians in an Azer- 
baijani republic, or Hungarians in an independent 
Slovakia, or the 25 million Russians living in non- 
Russian republics of the former Soviet Union, that they 
can appeal human rights grievances over the heads of 
their national governments could help ease their fears. 

The CSCE is likely to move slowly if at all into actual 
enforcement. But its members must consider what to 
do if no amount of moral suasion works and one of 
their number seriously flouts agreements in ways that 
threaten Europe’s peace. There should be a middle 
ground between ramming decisions down govem- 
ments’ throats and undermining the CSCE’s slow but 
valuable work of consensus building, and remaining 
impotent until fighting starts. There has to be a better 
way of ensuring, for instance, the human rights of 
ethnic Russians outside Russia than the notion, increas- 
ingly heard in some Russian circles, that doing so will 
give the Russian army a new mission. 

CSCE members already have agreed that “consensus 
minus one” (that is, all except the state under discus- 
sion) can impose diplomatic sanctions on a mem- 
ber—a provision so far used only to suspend Belgrade’s 
participation. This procedure should be extended to 
include economic sanctions, before a civil war is under 
way and passions overwhelm all considerations of 
rational self-interest. 

These suggestions for procedures to help ease 
tensions within states require American support if they 
are to succeed. At the very least, Washington needs to 
stop advising European governments that value NATO 
that they must somehowe “choose” between it and 
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giving the CSCE more clout. Putting these suggestions 
into practice would also require some additional 
resources, not least to educate the citizens as well as 
the officials of Europe’s new and would-be democra- 
cies about CSCE human rights commitments. To date, 
Washington has been willing to spend money to bring 
eastern European officials to sessions of NATO’s North 
Atlantic Cooperation Council, but not to CSCE train- 
ing programs. 

Perhaps most difficult of all, Americans would have 
to accept not only the right of others to comment on 
their own remaining racial and other human rights 
problems, but also the right of American citizens and 
other residents to appeal to an international judicial 
body if they felt their rights were being abused. 
Allowing such appeals could be hard for a country that 
will not even accept the right of the International Court 
of Justice to rule on its mining of Nicaragua’s harbors. 
But ceding increasing sovereignty over the internal as 
well as external behavior of a government is very much 
a part of the European scene. If the United States wants 
to remain a “European power,” or to promote collec- 
tive, international settlement of internal disputes and 
observance of human rights, Americans will have to 
submit to the same rules by which they want others to 


play. 


THE ROLE OF MILITARY FORCE 

While preventing war obviously is preferable to 
fighting one—especially a messy war like that in the 
former Yugoslavia—it will not always be possible. If 
the United States wants to remain relevant to Europe’s 
security needs, it will have to think differently about 
how to use its forces and what risks it is willing to run. 

This spring and summer saw the bizarre spectacle of 
Washington insisting that NATO be anointed as imple- 
mentor of CSCE peacekeeping decisions, while all too 
vividly demonstrating an unwillingness to participate 
in such operations. In the end the United States joined 
an agreement that CSCE might call on states to provide 
peacekeepers, but only after there is an effective 
cease-fire to monitor, and only with the consent 
(indeed cooperation) of the parties to the conflict. 

That is not good enough. The best time to deploy 
peacekeepers is before fighting starts, and their man- 
date should include shooting back if necessary to make 
or keep the peace. Yugoslavia demonstrates that sol- 
diers unwilling to fight are a poor deterrent. 

Eastern Europe holds a range of potential situations 
where peacekeepers—not just observers—could be 
needed. They almost always should operate with the 
consent of the government on whose territory they will 
be located. That could happen at times of tension 
between two states, when both welcome an outside 
force to help them cool things down, or when one 
goverment wants help on its side of a threatened 
border. Bulgaria, for example, asked in 1991 for 
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military observers on its side of its Yugoslav border and 
the Bosnian government probably would have wel- 
comed them when its independence was declared and 
recognized—before Serbian aggression began. 

There might also be an agreement among CSCE 
states to accept a peacekeeping force during third-party 
efforts to settle an internal dispute, ensuring that no 
group torpedoes the process with force. Such an 
approach would enable peacekeepers to go into Ser- 
bia’s Albanian enclave of Kosovo, for instance, before 
large-scale fighting begins and ideally prevent it. 

There will be some exceptional cases when multilat- 
eral military action to stop fighting or repel aggression 
will be justified. Failure to do so in Bosnia this spring 
and summer signaled to every potential aggressor 
throughout the region that he can literally get away 
with murder, so long as his victim does not have oil. 
That is a dangerous message to send, especially to 
possible troublemakers in a former Soviet Union 
replete with nuclear weapons and chemical factories. 

Trying to stop the slaughter in a Yugoslavia where 
historical grievances are so mixed, the terrain so 
difficult, and much of the fighting being done by 
irregulars will be far harder than pushing the Iraqi 
military out of Kuwait. Even policing a cease-fire will 
require the willingness to put forces in a position of 
risk UN peacekeepers generally have shunned. But it is 
the new military security challenge of post-cold war 
Europe, and the best way to limit the number of times 
force might be needed is to demonstrate a willingness 
to use it. 

An added problem, for Americans, is that if western 
Europeans supply the bulk of the forces and risk most 
of the lives—and they should—they will have a right to 
claim command of the operation. This means that 
American forces could come under non-American 
command. The other side of burden sharing is power 
sharing. 

The answer of many, perhaps most, Americans will 
be to shun military engagements like this. Or they may 
be willing to participate in a relatively brief action, 
primarily from the air, to silence the guns shelling a 
Sarajevo and ensure delivery of humanitarian relief 
supplies, but not in the long and more dangerous slog 
of keeping forces on the ground to ensure a subsequent 
peace while refugees return home and negotiations 
proceed about border adjustments and minority guar- 
antees. If so, they should realize that they are effectively 
saying the United States is opting out of a serious role 
in the military dimensions of Europe’s post-cold war 
security problems, just as it so far has largely stood 
aside from the economic dimensions and even im- 
peded progress on political issues. Making such a 
choice could have grave consequences not only for 
eastern Europeans, but also for America’s role in 
Europe and beyond. a 
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“Two. . factors. .:are particularly significant for understanding the violent dissolution of 

the Yugoslav federation. One is the persistence and intensification of deep antagonisms 
i’, among the: country’ s diverse ethnic and religious groups. ... The second is the failure of 
Hae! Os poicall leaders. . sto cad ona new model of political and economic coexistence.” 


The Disintegration of Yugoslavia 


BY LENARD J. COHEN 


nce again the vexatious political problems of 
Q Balkans have resulted in regime break- 
down, ethnic violence, and human suffering. 
Between the summer of 1991 and the spring of 1992 
the Yugoslav federation designed by Josip Broz Tito’s 
Communist regime completely disintegrated, and was 
replaced by several successor states. Three of the 
republics in the former federation—Croatia, Slovenia, 
and Bosnia and Herzegovina—established their inde- 
pendence through unilateral “disassociation” from the 
Yugoslav state and, despite the armed struggles that 
then ensued on their territories, were soon recognized 
by the international community.* A fourth republic, 
Macedonia, also proclaimed independence, but its 
recognition was postponed after Greece complained 
that a state with that name would have territorial 
aspirations to its northern province of Macedonia. 
International acceptance also eluded the two remain- 
ing republics, Serbia and Montenegro, which endeav- 
ored to inherit the mantle of the former Yugoslav state. 
This “remodeled” Yugoslavia failed to obtain interna- 
tional recognition because of the widely held belief that 
Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic was mastermind- 
ing military aggression against Croatia and Bosnia. 
Why did Yugoslavia collapse, and why has that 
collapse generated so much violence and suffering? 
Answers to those questions abound, ranging from 
conventional observations that the state was doomed 
to disintegrate as a result of internal contradictions to 
recent arguments that the international community 
failed to prevent the spread of violence. Two other 
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factors, however, are particularly significant for under- 
standing the violent dissolution of the Yugoslav federa- 
tion: one is the persistence and intensification of deep 
antagonisms among the country’s diverse ethnic and 
teligious groups. The second is the failure of political 
leaders, who came to power in multiparty elections in 
1990, to agree on a new model of political and 
economic co-existence that could have preserved some 
form of Yugoslav state unity, but would have also 
permitted expanded ‘“‘sovereignty’’ of the federation’s 
territorial units and ethnic groups. The combined 
impact of heightened ethnic and religious animosities 
and failed political leadership not only contributed to 
the .demise of Yugoslavia, but also unleashed the 
violent ethnic strife consuming the former federation. 


IN THE “PRISM OF HISTORY” 

Balkan society is known for its pronounced religious 
and ethnic diversity and for its intractable pattern of 
group antagonisms. Throughout much of Balkan his- 
tory the region’s heterogeneity has been nurtured to 
maintain authoritarian rule. For example, the contend- 
ing Ottoman and Hapsburg empires, which asserted 
hegemony over the various South Slav ethnic groups 
between the late fourteenth and early sixteenth centu- 
ries, maintained political control until the early twenti- 
eth century through several divide-and-rule strategies, 
including the segmentation of religious communities. 

Despite those imperial policies, some members of 
the nonruling intelligentsia sought to forge closer ties 
among different ethnically related communities. One 
such initiative, the “Yugoslav idea,” elaborated by 
Croatian intellectuals during the first part of the 
nineteenth century, advocated closer cultural and 
political ties among the various South Slav peoples. 
Although it attracted considerable support among the 
South Slav intelligentsia, and provided an important 
option for political change as imperial rule waned just 
before and during World War I, the Yugoslav idea 
enjoyed little support from others in the region. 

Its limited popular support notwithstanding, a uni- 
fied Yugoslav state was treated in 1918, bringing 
together several South Slav and non-Slev ethnic groups. 
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“If we have to fight, well then we will fight. But | 
hope they are not going to be crazy enough to fight 
with us. For if we don’t know how to work and 
produce that well, at least we will know how to 


fight well.” 


Slobodan Milosevic, President of Serbia 
March 16, 1991 





While the state’s Belgrade-based political regimes 
largely abandoned the earlier imperial policies of group 
division, their attempts to induce a pan-ethnic 
“Yugoslav” consciousness during most of the next 73 
years only aggravated ethnic antagonisms. Whether 
under the Serbian dominated unitary state between the 
two World Wars, or the more ethnically balanced but 
oppositionless Communist federation established by 
Tito, ethnic grievances continued to accumulate. Short- 
lived periods of political contestation or liberalization — 
such as the fragmented multiparty system of the 1920s, 
and the factionalized one-party socialist pluralism Tito 
reluctantly permitted in the second part of the 1960s— 
proved to be episodes of ethnic and political rivalry 
that did not offer the opportunity for the reconciliation 
of group animosities. Pre-Communist and Communist 
political elites in Belgrade, just as earlier rulers in 
Constantinople, Vienna, and Budapest, managed to 
constrain widespread ethnic conflict for long periods of 
time, but deep-seated ethnic resentments persisted, 
simmering beneath the facade of stability and cohe- 
sion. 

Historically, the potential for ethnic- and religious- 


. based violence in the Balkans has been most evident 


during periods of regime crisis and breakdown (for 
example, the last phase of Ottoman control leading to 
the Balkan Wars, the final throes of Hapsburg rule, and 
the collapse and dismemberment of the Yugoslav state 
in 1941). Discussing his native Bosnian society in the 
period just before World War I, the Nobel Prize- 
winning author Ivo Andric captured how seemingly 
tranquil group relations have exploded into an orgy of 
mutual blood-letting when the political system has 
broken down. In an illustrative case, Andric describes 
the “Sarajevo frenzy of hate” that erupted among 
Muslims, Roman Catholics, and Orthodox believers 
following the assassination on June 28, 1914, of 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand in Sarajevo: 


Adherents of the three main faiths. . .hate one 
another from birth to death, senselessly and 
profoundly. ... [O]ften, they spent their entire 
lives without finding an opportunity to express 
that hatred in all its facets and horror; but 





1Gospodjica (Zagreb: Mladost, 1961), p. 77. 
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whenever the established order of things is shaken 
by some important event, and reason and law are 
suspended for a few hours or days, then this mob 
or rather a section ofit, finding at last an adequate 
motive, overflows into the town. ..and, like a 
flame which has sought and has at last found fuel, 
these long-kept hatreds and hidden desires for 
destruction and violence take over the town, 
lapping, sputtering, and swallowing everything, 
until some force larger than themselves sup- 
presses them, or until they burn themselves out 
and tire of their own rage.! 


An even more widespread frenzy of hatred among 
nationalities and religious groups during World War II 
resulted in the loss of approximately one-tenth of 
Yugoslavia’s population. The wartime atrocities and 
political polarization bequeathed a pattern of emo- 
tional scars that were masked by the Communist 
system’s promising slogans (“Brotherhood and Unity,” 
“Equality of Nations”), pan-ethnic strategies, and 
political uniformity. 


THE POLITICS OF INTRANSIGENCE 

The important role played by tradition and other 
historical factors in the violent disintegration of Yugo- 
slavia is closely linked to the country’s recent political 
leadership. The future of the Yugoslav federation was 
profoundly affected during the late 1980s by the 
ascendance of nationalist political leaders devoted to 
the radical alteration or even dissolution of the state. 
Many of these nationalist leaders first appeared within 
the higher ranks of the ruling League of Yugoslav 
Communists (LCY), where their emergence was con- 
nected with the failure of Tito’s heirs to find a way out 
of the country’s serious economic and political crisis. 
Thus, as Yugoslavia’s standard of living deteriorated 
sharply in the second half of the 1980s, quarrels 
among the country’s regionally based and ethnically 
divided political elites intensified. Without the pres- 
ence of a powerful figure such as Tito to maintain 
cohesion, regional leaders took advantage of the for- 
mally decentralized structure of both the LCY and the 
state in order to develop their own strategies for crisis 
management and reform. 

In Serbia a relatively new figure on the political 
scene, Slobodan Milosevic, was able to quickly mobi- 
lize strong support in the second half of the 1980s by 
capitalizing on Serbian grievances regarding Albanian 
nationalism in the province of Kosovo, as well as 
Serbia’s alleged lack of influence in the Yugoslav 
federation. As members of the nationality that had 
been the core force in the creation of the Yugoslav state 
in 1918, had been the predominant group in the 
wartime Communist movement, and also composed 
the largest ethnic group in the country, most Serbs 
believed their interests were inadequately recognized at 
the federal level. 


Through his brash articulation of Serbia’s political 
discontent, and particularly his populist mobilization 
of Serbian ethnic consciousness at mass rallies— 
sometimes referred to as “‘street democracy”— 
Milosevic challenged the oligarchic Titoist style of 
managing the “national question” and also provoked a 
sharp nationalist backlash from Yugoslavia’s other 
republics and ethnic groups. In Slovenia, for example, 
where popular support for enhanced regional and 
ethnic autonomy and opposition to the federal system 
had been growing for several years, reform Commu- 
nists soon crossed swords with Milosevic on matters 
such as constitutional change, the reorganization of the 
LCY, and the problem of Kosovo. Citizens and leaders 
in Croatia and the other republics also watched the 
growing Serbian nationalism with trepidation, but 
until the disintegration of the LCY in early 1990 did 
little to advance their own ethnic or regional concerns. 

As the aftershocks of the democratic earthquake that 
rocked eastern Europe in the fall of 1989 reached the 
Balkans, Yugoslavia’s failed and fragmented Commu- 
nist elites were forced to grudgingly embrace the 
concept of party pluralism. Unable to resolve the 
country’s serious economic and political crises, or to 
even maintain the party’s unity, Communist leaders 
could no longer defend the contradictory admixture of 
one-party monopoly and “‘selfmanagement” that had 
been the hallmark of Yugoslav socialism. The result 
was the multiparty elections held throughout Yugosla- 
via’s republics from April to December 1990 that 
marked a watershed in the country’s political develop- 
ment. In several republics (Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
and Macedonia) the ruling Communists were defeated 
by non-Communist, center-right parties. In other areas 
(Serbia, Vojvodina, and Montenegro), former Commu- 
nist elites and party organizations—reconfigured and 
sometimes newly labeled “socialist” —retained power, 
but were now forced to deal with a small but vocal 
parliamentary and extra-parliamentary non-Commu- 
nist opposition. By the fall of 1990 over 200 political 
parties had been formed, the majority of which were 
small, regionally based organizations striving to ad- 
vance specific ethnic interests. 

Although the elections of 1990 were an impressive 
exercise in regime transition, the results left the 
country even more politically fragmented than it had 
been during the last days of Communist rule. Thus, 
whether born-again Communists or non-Communists, 
both the newly elected political authorities and the 
bulk of the opposition forces in all regions of Yugosla- 
via were committed to programs of regional and ethnic 
nationalism that seriously challenged the power of the 
federal system. Yugoslavia’s prime minister, Ante Mark- 
ovic, attempted to reorient the government’s policy 
along post-Communist lines and carry out country- 
wide economic reforms, but his ability to implement 
these measures was persistently stymied by the policies 
of contending ethnic and regional groups. Moreover, 
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“There is a tradition of oral aggression in the 
Balkans. Someone will say ‘I’m going to kill him. | 
am going to kill him.’ But then they will add ‘please 
stop me before | kill him’. . . . If the killing starts 


nobody will be able to stop it.” 


Slaven Letica, Adviser to the President 
of Croatia 
March 26, 1991 





the fact that the most influential republics (Serbia, 
Croatia, and Slovenia) were now governed by popularly 
elected political leaders devoted to sharply conflicting 
visions of the country’s future constitutional organiza- 
tion, also undermined Markovic’s efforts to introduce 
any long-term reforms. 

In Croatia, for example, the new government led by 
Franjo Tudjman’s Croatian Democratic Alliance suppor- 
ted—along with the new post-Communist government 
in Slovenia—the transformation of the existing Yugo- 
slav federation into a “confederation of sovereign 
states.” Leaders in both republics said they were 
prepared to unilaterally “disassociate” from the Yugo- 
slav federal structure should planned negotiations in 
1991 among the republican leaders on the country’s 
future prove unsuccessful. In Serbia, Milosevic, who 
had finally consolidated his power in a competitive 
(albeit not fully democratic) election, remained strongly 
committed to what he termed a “modern federation,” 
that is, an arrangement in which the country’s dis- 
persed Serbian population would remain united in a 
single state and would enjoy enhanced political influ- 
ence. Milosevic’s views on constitutional questions, 
and particularly his opposition to the idea of a 
confederation, were shared by the large Serbian contin- 
gent in the country’s military establishment, as well as 
by top “Yugoslav-oriented” officers from other ethnic 
groups who—either because of their Communist polit- 
ical backgrounds or professional self-interests— 
strongly objected to proposals by new non-Communist 
elites advocating military depoliticization, cuts in the 
armed forces, and a further devolution of political power. 


THE ANSWER TO THE “SERBIAN QUESTION” 

It did not take long for the various positions 
concerning the constitutional transformation of the 
country to become entangled with the emotionally 
charged ‘‘Serbian question” —disputes concerning the 
rights and status of the 25 percent of Yugoslavia’s Serbs 
living outside the Serbian republic. The majority of 
these dispersed Serbs—who were concentrated in 
Bosnia and in Croatia, where they had suffered greatly 
at the hands of the Croatian fascist regime during 
World War Il—feared préposals by the newly elected 
nationalist government in Croatia to divide the country 
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into separate states, and also its suggestions that 
Croatia and Bosnia become more closely associated. 
Angst among Croatia’s Serbs intensified when the 
Tudjman regime adopted new constitutional provi- 
sions in 1990 that referred to the republic as the 
sovereign state of the Croats and other nations living in 
Croatia, but no longer explicitly recognized the repub- 
lic’s Serbian community (12.2 percent of Croatia’s 
population in 1991) as a major ethnic group. The 
constitutional provisions also designated the use of 
traditional Croatian ethnic symbols (a coat of arms, 
flag, and national anthem) as the republic’s official 
insignia. 

While the new symbolism was offensive to many of 
Croatia’s Serbs, their deeper fear was that Tudjman 
planned to sever Croatia from the Yugoslav state— 
either by creating a loose confederation or by outright 
secession—which would leave the Serbs at the political 
mercy of a Croatian majority and nationalist govern- 
ment. The anxiety of the Serb minority was particularly 
intense in the Krajina area, where it constituted a 
majority of the population. Statements by Croatian 
authorities that minority rights in the republic would 
be respected were deeply mistrusted in the Serb 
community, and were at odds with the nationalist and 
anti-Serb rhetoric frequently adopted by President 
Tudjman and certain quarters of his party’s leadership. 
Serbian anxiety was also fueled by the steady and 
sensational campaign of anti-Croatian propaganda em- 
anating from Serb nationalists in Belgrade. 

For the Milosevic regime—obsessed with the idea of 
preserving the federal state and enhancing Serbian 
influence—support for the “unity” of the Serbs and 
particularly the protection of the large Serb communi- 
ties in Croatia and Bosnia, was a crucial bargaining 
chip in discussions about Yugoslavia’s future. Thus, 
Milosevic claimed that he did not oppose the self- 
determination of Yugoslavia’s nations, or even legal 
secession by the republics, as long as those rights did 
not infringe on the equal right of Serbs in a particular 
republic to exercise self-determination. Accordingly, 
Milosevic maintained, if a majority of citizens in 
Croatia or Bosnia, for example, desired their indepen- 
dence from the Yugoslav state, the borders of those 
republics must be changed in order to protect the 
interests of local Serb inhabitants. 

Driven by his broader goal of assuring Yugoslav 
unity under Serbian influence, Milosevic encouraged 
the country’s diasporic Serb communities to push for 
self-determination while still carefully withholding 
Serbia’s full recognition of their political autonomy or 
acceptance of their plans to become part of the Serbian 
republic. By keeping the Serbian question on the front 
burner and opening the issue of border changes, 
Milosevic and his allies in the Yugoslav People’s Army 
(JNA) hoped they could prevent Croatia’s Tudjman— 
and also the closely allied Croat and Muslim leaders of 
Bosnia—from making any hasty decisions about leav- 
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ing the Yugoslav federation. Moreover, should negotia- 
tions collapse, Milosevic calculated that the Serbian 
question could serve as a pretext for federally spon- 
sored armed intervention that would forestall either 
Croatia’s or Bosnia’s secession. The tactic of directing 
attention to the dispersed Serbs in Yugoslavia also 
suited Milosevic’s domestic agenda: by turning a 
spotlight on the alleged plight of the Serbs, Milosevic 
hoped to deflect attention from his socialist regime’s 
authoritarian cast and also to appeal for political unity 
and support against the Serbs’ putative internal and 
external enemies. 

For Tudjman, if there was any real Serbian question 
at all worth considering, it was essentially whether the 
Serbs in Croatia—and particularly the roughly one- 
quarter of that group living in the Krajina—would 
acknowledge the republic’s sovereignty, or whether 
Croatia’s authorities would have to take stronger 
measures to maintain law and order. Claiming that 
from August 1990 to March 1991 his government had 
refrained from using force against the armed Krajina 
Serbs who had blocked roads, seized control of local 
facilities, and established autonomous enclaves, an 
exasperated Tudjman threatened on April 4 that Croatia 
would no longer accept such behavior: “We have 
played democracy for long enough and it is high time 
to say that Croatia is a republic and that it has a right to 
establish order.” 

As talks among the leaders of the republics on 
Yugoslavia’s future proceeded between January and 
June 1991, the Serbian question became a major 
impediment to any compromise between the advocates 
of federalism or confederalism. Progress was also 
obstructed by the inability of most republic leaders to 
move from fixed positions or retreat from maximum 
goals. 

This intransigence created a vicious cycle of escalat- 
ing tension and an inevitable drift toward disintegra- 
tion and violence. Increasingly pessimistic that they 
could negotiate the creation of a confederation, and 
fearing they might have to fight their way out of the 
existing federation, the leaders of Slovenia and Croatia 
began to expand their own armed forces (including 
importing arms, which was technically illegal under 
federal laws). Meanwhile, the leaders of Serbia and 
their allies in the JNA, unwilling to compromise on 
their goal of preserving Yugoslavia as an only slightly 
remodeled federation, exerted unrelenting pressure on 
the new governments in Ljubljana and Zagreb to 
abandon their plans for sovereignty and to disband 
their budding armies. 

Disputes concerning the question of imported arms 
and the buildup of military forces by the republics cast 
a shadow over the interrepublic summit meetings 
during the first half of 1991, with Slovenia and Croatia 
calling for the depoliticization of the JNA, and the JNA 
working both overtly and covertly to undermine the 
position of the non-Communist nationalist leaders in 


Zagreb and Ljubljana. For their part, Croatian authori- 
ties were particularly enraged over growing cooperation 
between federal military forces and local Serb militias, a 
relationship that had developed after JNA units had 
intervened in Croatian communities in which there 
had been outbursts of Serb-Croat violence. 

‘When Serbia, together with its two provinces and 
Montenegro, connived in mid-May 1991 to block the 
planned rotation of the collective presidency’s Croatian 
representative to the annual post of state president, 
Croatia became even more determined to leave the 
Yugoslav federation. Slovenia’s problems with the 
JNA—which had focused on who would control the 
republic’s Territorial Defense forces (a local militia 
established by the Tito regime in the late 1960s) and 
had. led to several face-offs in 1991—also propelled 
that republic’s nationalist leadership into a more 
intransigent position. 

,. While most of the country’s major civilian and 
military leaders recognized the danger of violence jf 
they failed to reach agreement, they proved woefully 
inept in finding a way out of the looming disaster. The 
posturing on the seemingly intractable federation- 


confederation dispute, saber rattling by all sides, and . 


leadership mishandling or outright manipulation of 
the explosive Serbian question hastened the destruc- 
tion of an already fragile country. An awkward last- 
ditch Bosnian-Macedonian proposal, designed as a 
compromise between the contending federal and con- 
federal options, was given short shrift by the negotiat- 
ing parties and did nothing to halt Yugoslavia’s slide 
toward disintegration. In late June, when Slovenia and 
Croatia finally made good on their frequent threats to 
unilaterally declare independence, the JNA responded 
with force and the country entered a new phase of 
military struggle and civil strife. 


THE INTERNATIONALIZATION OF THE CRISIS 

The first armed conflict precipitated by the dissolu- 
tion of the Yugoslav federation was a ten-day war in 
mid-1991 in which Slovenian forces defeated units of 


the JNA. That war was followed by more protracted _ 


hostilities, first in Croatia’ and then in Bosnia, involving 
remnants of the JNA, military and police units under 
the command of those states’s new political authori- 
ties, as well.as armed groups linked to various local 
ethnic communities (Serbs versus Croats in Croatia 
and Serbs versus Croats and Muslims in Bosnia). The 
military struggles in Croatia and Bosnia triggered the 

- eruption of ethnic violence on a scale not seen in those 
regions since World War II. By the summer of 1992— 
after thousands of people had been killed and injured 
and more than 2.5 million people had been forced to 
flee their homes—the international community had 
become actively engaged in a frustrating effort to 
dampen hostilities, provide’ humanitarian relief, and 
negotiate a long-term political settlement among the 
region’s new states. 
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The violent dismemberment of Yugoslavia occurred 
just as the cold war ended, but before new mechanisms 
for conflict management had been established to deal 
with a crisis of this proportion. As a result, the 
international response to the Yugoslav breakup has 
been incoherent and hastily contrived. For example, 
the European Community (EC) and the United States 
in June 1991 sent signals encouraging Yugoslavia’s 
unity and strongly discouraging Slovenia’s and Croat- 
ia’s planned unilateral disassociation from the existing 
federation for fear it might set a dangerous precedent 
for the Soviet Union, which probably encouraged the 
Yugoslav federal government and the JNA to employ 
force against the two breakaway republics, While 
Secretary of State James Baker 3d may have evenhand- 
edly expressed American opposition to secession by 
the republics and the use of armed force to settle 
political disputes during a visit to Belgrade on June 21, 
the JNA top command apparently chose to view 
Washington’s emphatic support for Yugoslavia’s cohe- 
sion as a green light for military intervention should 


secession occur. 


Shortly after hostilities began in Slovenia, the EC 
successfully negotiated a cease-fire and an agreement 
that provided for a three-month moratorium on further 
moves toward independence by Croatia and Slovenia. 
The agreement also included EC-sponsored negotia- 
tions among the republics about their future, and an 
understanding that Stipe Mesic, the Croatian represen- 
tative in the collective state presidency, would finally 
assume his post as state president. 

However, when JNA forces subsequently retreated 
from Slovenia into Croatia a short time later, the EC, 
lacking its own joint military forces and internally 


` divided about the best method for handling the crisis, 


proved helpless to prevent an escalation of the conflict. 
Divisions in the 12-member Community—a newly 
assertive Germany, for example, strongly advocated the 
immediate recognition of Croatia and Slovenia and 
expanded EC involvement, while Britain and France 
urged a more cautious policy and further negotiations 
among the former Yugoslav republics—sent mixed 
signals to the warring parties, who exploited the 
international disagreements to pursue their respective 
agendas. Other multilateral organizations also initially 
failed to manage the Yugoslav crisis. NATO rules said 
the crisis was an “out of area conflict”; the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation on Europe (CSCE) was 
untested, lacked military forces, and could take action 
only by consensus; while the Western European Union 
(WEU), perceived as a kind of EC security arm, had 
never undertaken a major venture. 

As the war in Croatia intensified in late 1991, the 
Zagreb government pleaded for international interven- 
tion in the crisis, viewing the deployment of foreign 
troops in Croatia as the best chance for reasserting 
sovereignty in its war-torp multiethnic regions. For 
their part, the Serbian government, the JNA, and local 
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Serb militias regarded the EC’s immobility as a posi- 
tive, providing their forces with an opportunity to 
crush Croatian independence or, at a minimum, 
expand the territory under Serb control. 

As the international community floundered in its 
attempts to resolve the crisis, over a dozen EC negoti- 
ated cease-fire agreements collapsed in rapid succes- 
sion. Meanwhile, EC-hosted negotiations at The Hague 
and later in Brussels concerning Yugoslavia’s future 
also failed to devise a peaceful model of disassociation 
and cooperation among the parties. By early December, 
Croatia’s Mesic, who had formally abandoned his post 
as Yugoslavia’s last president, announced to the Croat- 
ian Assembly: “I have fulfilled my duty—Yugoslavia no 
longer exists.” 
In January 
1992, as the 
fighting contin- 
ued, Germany 
decided to rec- 
ognize the inde- 
pendence of 
Slovenia and 
Croatia, thereby 
prodding the 
EC and its 
member states 


federal army had no intention of abandoning their 
efforts to settle the Serbian question on their own 
terms. For the moment, the venue of warfare would 
simply be transferred from Croatia to Bosnia. 


WAR COMES TO BOSNIA 

Bosnia, with its complicated mosaic of ethnic and 
religious communities, had long been recognized as 
the Balkan’s most explosive powderkeg (in 1991 its 
population was 43.7 percent Muslim, 31.4 percent 
Serb, 17.3 percent Croat, and 5.5 percent Yugoslav— 
that is, those who did not consider themselves a 
member of any ethnic group). When, following a 
referendum held at the end of February 1992 in which 
Muslims and 
Croats voted 
overwhelmingly 
‘for Bosnia’s in- 
dependence (a 
vote in which 
the republic’s 
Serbs ab- 
stained), Serb 
officials, work- 
ing in close as- 
sociation with 
locally based 
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its latter mis- 
sion over to the 
United Nations, 
which previ- 
ously had re- 
mained on the © Other cities 
sidelines þe- 925 _50 
cause of its own 
divisions about 
the propriety of intervening in a sovereign state’s 
internal disputes. Exhausted by the war, having already 
seized considerable territory in Croatia, but now faced 
with the prospect of UN intervention and European 
support for the Zagreb government, Serbia and JNA lead- 
ers finally committed themselves to a cease-fire agreement 
that was negotiated by special UN envoy Cyrus Vance. 
Leaders of the militant Serb community in the 
Krajina felt betrayed by the Belgrade government's 
decision to end hostilities and submit to the deploy- 
ment of international troops in their region, but 
Milosevic rationalized his action by pointing to provi- 
sions of the agreement stipulating that Serb enclaves in 
Croatia would remain outgide the direct control of 
Zagreb authorities. Milosevic and the remnants of the 
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nia and Croatia 
by the EC and 
UN in January 
had been the 
principal factor 
dampening hos- 
tilities in those 
republics, and 
still chafing 
from earlier criticism about its initial commitment to 
Yugoslav unity in mid-1991, the United States recog- 
nized in April the independence of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina along with that of Croatia and Slovenia. 
Ironically, while criticism of Washington’s overly 
cautious policy on secession in 1991 was warranted, 
the unique circumstances in Bosnia actually justified a 
prudent approach. The United States expectation that 
diplomatic recognition of Bosnia would calm matters 
seriously underestimated the history of ethnic and 
religious violence in that republic, the claims to the 
region by Serbs and Croats, and the tenuous authority 
of Alija Izetbegovic’s Bosnian government. The fact that 
Bosnia’s various ethnic and religious groups had 
coexisted during the authoritarian Tito era, and that 
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most inhabitants of the republic deplored ethnic 
rivalry, did not detract from the intense latent hatred 
and psychological distance existing among the various 
groups. Assessments of ethnic relations in Bosnia 
based on the cheerful atmosphere observed in Sarajevo 
during the 1984 Winter Olympic games, or other glib 
claims that the area had been an oasis of harmony for 
500 years, seriously misjudged the real situation. 

Faced with the growing possibility that the largest 
Serb community outside Serbia would become for- 
mally separated from it, the Belgrade government, 
Serbs in Bosnia, and JNA forces in the area decided to 
use whatever force necessary in order to forestall such 
an event. The war that ensued in Bosnia has led to even 
more casualties than the previous struggle in Croatia. 
Terrified at the prospect of being once again dominated 
by a Croatian-Muslim alliance strongly supported by 
Germany, Serb forces attempted to alter the demo- 
graphic structure of the republic by brutally employing 
their superior military strength to forcibly oust Croat 
and Muslim inhabitants from Serb controlled territory— 
the notorious and internationally condemned policy of 
“ethnic cleansing.” Croat and Muslim paramilitary 
forces often defended and advanced their own interests 
with equal brutality, re-creating an all too familiar 
pattern of violence and atrocities against civilians. 

Angered by Belgrade’s apparent role in the aggres- 
sive Serb onslaught against Croats and Muslims in 
Bosnia, the UN and EC imposed harsh economic 
sanctions against Serbia in May 1992. However, as 
unrelenting violence with tragic consequences for the 
civilian population continued throughout the summer 
and into this fall, the absence of an established 
international security force and political differences 
among members of the international community on 
how to resolve the crisis hampered peacekeeping 
efforts. Except for a small number of officers already 
posted in Sarajevo (as headquarters staff for the 
peacekeeping forces in Croatia), UN forces were not 
deployed in Bosnia until hostilities were well under 
way, and then only a small force was used to open the 
airport in Sarajevo. 

Although NATO and the WEU altered their constitu- 
tions so they could provide military assistance to 
nonmilitary multilateral organizations (leading to the 
July deployment of Western naval forces in the Adriatic 
Sea to assist in the implementation of sanctions against 
Serbia), most leading members of the international 
community were extremely reluctant to become deeply 
enmeshed in what had become an exceptionally com- 
plex and bloody struggle. By July a dispute had even 
emerged between the UN’s Security Council and UN 
Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali about whether 
further resources should be expended on the Yugoslav 
case when so many other international conflicts and 
humanitarian crises deserved attention. As the violent 
consequences of Yugoslavia’s disintegration continue 
unabated in Bosnia and threatens to spill over into 
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other regions of the former federation (the predomi- 
nantly ethnic Albanian province of Kosovo, which has 
been under Belgrade’s tight control for several years, is 
the next most likely flashpoint), the international 
community continues its clumsy, albeit well-meaning, 
improvisation of a new “security architecture” for the 
post—cold war period. 

In late August 1992, at a meeting in London 
sponsored by the UN and the EC, the belligerents and 
foreign states created a permanent conference in Ge- 
neva to deal with the Balkan crisis, but agreements 
reached to end the fighting were not implemented. The 
UN subsequently expelled the new Serbo-Montenegrin 
Yugoslavia, authorized sending additional troops to 
Bosnia, and created a War Crimes Commission in 
September to investigate atrocities, but hostilities and 
“ethnic cleansing” continued. As winter approached, 
it was feared that the trickle of humanitarian aid 
reaching Bosnia would be insufficient to avoid a heavy 
loss of civilian life. 


BALKAN COOPERATION AFTER YUGOSLAVIA? 
Developing a coordinated and consistent interna- 
tional response to Yugoslavia’s collapse presents a 
major challenge as the fierce fighting and carnage 
continue. Apart from the immediate problem of contain- 
ing the blood-letting, other significant issues also need 
to be addressed before there can be any long-term 
resolution of the crisis. In view of the decisive role 
played by Balkan political leaders in generating the 
present difficulties—especially the major actors from 
the two largest ethnic communities, Slobodan Milos- 
evic and Franjo Tudjman—the question naturally 
arises whether political forces in Serbia and Croatia will 
be able to find new leaders who can transcend the 
politics of intransigence and find solutions to the 
serious problems faced by the region. For different 
reasons, Milosevic and Tudjman have been politically 
weakened by the war, and opposition forces in both 
their republics have been growing in strength, but 
neither leader appears ready to leave the scene. 
Looking beyond the current warfare and disruption, 
it also remains unclear whether the various successor 
states to Yugoslavia can successfully resuscitate the 
extensive economic linkages that previously existed 
among the republics and regions. The imperatives of 
economic survival and geography suggest that such 
cooperation will eventually resume, even after the most 
recent episodes of violence. Determining how to do 
this will require considerable time and commitment, 
and will also require a change of political leadership. 
Thus, until the current frenzy of hate either subsides or 
is extinguished, and until a broader solution is found 
for resolving the conflict in Bosnia—possibly a radical 
decentralization of the region into three ethnic territo- 
rial enclaves, each closely associated with its preferred 
neighboring state—the viplent aftermath of Yugosla- 
via’s disintegration seems destined to continue. E 
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Czechoslovakia’ s Velvet Divorce 
BY’ MILAN SVEC 


Ne one was better aware of the enormous Christian Democratic Union/Christian Democratic 


political and economic problems Czechoslova- party, which gained 40 seats. 
kia and eastern Europe would face after com- The convincing win gave the new leaders a mandate 
munism than the best and the brightest among to introduce radical changes that would move the 
dissidents tumed post-Communist leaders in Czecho- country toward democracy and a free market—but 
slovakia. The most popular among them, the play- what kind of democracy and market? All the non- 
wright Vaclav Havel, became an instant hero at the time Communist parties had based their campaigns on 
of the country’s “Velvet Revolution” in 1989 and went promises to dismantle the country’s politically oppres- 
on to become the country’s first post-Communist sive and economically ineffective system; not much 
president. was said about what exactly they wanted to accom- 
The replacement of Moscow’s puppet, Gustav Husak, plish, and at what price. Both Civic Forum and Public 
by Havel was an undoubted triumph for justice, Against Violence were broad coalitions of forces with a 


freedom, and honesty. But Havel, who was first clear anti-Communist stance but with very different 
installed as president by the outgoing Communist outlooks. What united them and had won them the 


parliament and did not run for the presidency in election was their leading role in the revolution. But 
nationwide popular elections, found his influence this glue began to disintegrate soon after the victory, 
limited. In fact, his election to the post by the with leaders of various persuasions wanting to take the 
Communists proved to be a crucial weakness when country’s politics and economy in different directions. 
squabbles between Czech and Slovak politicians over a It could not have been otherwise, especially since the 
new constitutional setup for the country began to electorate was equally divided. 
dominate the political scene. Taking all this into consideration, Havel’s govern- 
In the euphoria induced by the Communists’ fall, it ment turned out to be quite daring and resourceful. In ° 
was equally easy to overlook the potential weakness of fact, it went much faster and further than anyone could 
new political movements and parties. The victory of the have predicted. 
leaders of the Velvet Revolution in the first truly 
democratic post-Communist elections for the Federal RE-FORMED BY LAW a 
Assembly in June 1990 was complete indeed. People Early in 1990 a large number of new laws were 
flocked to the polls in astonishingly high numbers: passed by the newly elected Federal Assembly. The 
turnout was 96 percent of registered voters. Civic main goal of all this legislative activity was to exchange 
Forum and Public Against Violence, both dissident-led the totalitarian system for a democratic one and to 
anti-Communist movements—the former from the establish the comprehensive rule of law. Under the 
Czech and the latter from the Slovak republic— new laws, the power of the state to impose its will on 
emerged as the clear winners. Together they won 168 the people is defined in a completely new way and is 
seats of the 300 in the Federal Assembly. The Commu- clearly limited. Of course, much of the post-Commu- 
nist party of Czechoslovakia placed second, but cap- nist legislation was adopted i in haste or was soon out of 


tured only 47 seats. The third-best performer was the touch with reality, but that could not be avoided in a 
i time of rapid change. 
Last January the Federal Assembly passed a land- 
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Russian Institute in Garmisch Partenkirchen, Germany. He was d th d. cleat 

deputy chief of the Czechoslovak embassy in Washington, D. C. as an amendment to the constitution and clearly 
from 1982 to 1985, and was granted political asylum in the describes fundamental civic and political rights under 


United States in 1985. which all citizens are equal and free. It also stipulates 
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that international agreements on human rights that 
have been ratified by Czechoslovakia take precedence 
over Czechoslovak laws. No other law may contradict 
the Bill of Fundamental Rights. 

The feature of the Communist system most responsi- 
ble for its total lack of justice was subordination of the 
state—including the judiciary apparatus—to the party. 
Last February the Federal Assembly took an important 
step toward the creation of a genuine system of checks 
and balances of power when it established the Consti- 
tutional Court, whose role is to interpret laws and to 
ensure that they are in accordance with the constitu- 
tion. 

Laws—some of them passed as early as 1990— 
‘regulating the privatization of state-owned property 
and the transition from a centralized economy to a free 


market are equally bold. Prohibited under communism ~ 


from establishing private businesses, citizens may now 
do so. Moreover, about 100,000 state-owned small 
businesses were auctioned off in a so-called “small 
privatization.” In early 1991 the Federal Assembly 
approved legislation designed to ensure the return of 
property confiscated by the Communists to its lawful 
owners. It also passed a law setting a timetable for the 
privatization of 3,000 large state-owned enterprises. 


PREPARING FOR SHOCK THERAPY 

In September 1990 the federal government unveiled 
its “Scenario for Economic Reform.” The proposed 
program, which closely resembled Poland’s economic 
shock therapy: plan, set off a prolonged debate inside 
and outside the government. The minister of finance at 
the time, Vaclav Klaus, was the plan’s main backer. 
Opponents led by then deputy prime minister Vaclav 
Komarek warned that the depth and speed of the 
program’s reforms would have unsettling economic 
and social consequences; they advocated instead more 
state intervention. Havel hesitated some time before 
deciding to throw his support behind the more radical 
group. 

In January 1991 the government instituted pro- 
found changes in the economy, thus embarking on a 
daring enterprise. When shock therapy was introduced 
in Poland, the country was beset by skyrocketing 
inflation and bulging foreign debt and there was 
near-universal readiness to try any remedy that might 
work. But in Czechoslovakia both inflation and exter- 
nal debt were under control, and the population was 
unprepared for the sacrifices the treatment would 
exact. 

In the initial phase of the program the government 
liberalized prices, subjected wages and the budget to 
tight controls, and made the crown, the country’s 
currency, internally convertible, which allowed busi- 
nesses to buy foreign currency at the official exchange 
rate. Meanwhile, through gradual tax reform, it began 
reshaping the economic environment in which enter- 
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prises operated. Under Communist rule, for example, 
taxes on firms had been as high as 75 percent. This had 
enabled the.state not only to milk successful enter- 
prises but to manipulate the entire economy. As part of 
the reforms, the corporate tax rate was reduced last 
January to 55 percent. In January 1993, when the 
income tax law adopted by parliament this April comes 
into force, the corporate tax rate will drop to 45 
percent. 

Control of inflation—one of the key elements in the 
Scenario for Economic Reform—could be achieved 
only by tight budgetary policy. With this in mind, the 
government planned an 8-billion-crown (approximate- 
ly $267-million) budgetary surplus for 1991. By the 
end of last summer the budget looked to be in good 
shape indeed, with the surplus running almost double 
the amount anticipated for the entire year. 

Some negative factors, however, began to emerge. 
Liberalizing prices led to a surge in prices that, while 
bringing higher revenues for enterprises and far more 
in tax receipts for the state, also depleted consumer 
savings and gradually slowed demand. This resulted in 
lower profitability for firms. Acting under the pressure 
of changing realities the government relaxed its shock 
therapy, but paid the price of registering a deficit at the 
end of the year. 

Thus the initial result of the therapy was shock, as 
predicted. Consumer prices rose 26 percent in January 
1991 and 58 percent for the year. Also during 1991, 
personal consumption fell 28 percent, industrial pro- 
duction 23 percent, investment 35 percent, and real 
wages 24 percent; imports and exports fell 20 percent 
and almost 8 percent respectively. Meanwhile, unem- 
ployment reached 6 percent. 

In all fairness to the reformers, it must be pointed 
out that they were radically redesigning Czechoslova- 
kia’s economy at a time when external conditions were 
changing even more rapidly. In January 1991—the 
month that saw the beginning of the first phase of 
economic reforms in Czechoslovakia—the Council of 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) member states 
switched to hard currency accounting. The idea of 
abruptly making trade among CMEA member states 
only for hard currency seemed to many on all sides to 
have great merit but was particularly attractive to 
Moscow. Unlike other Communist countries whose 
exports were generally of poor quality and would have 
trouble finding alternative markets in the West, the 
Soviet Union, so its leaders thought, could easily divert 
raw materials to Western markets or demand world 
market prices for them from its former allies. As it 
turned out, though, with oil production in disarray 
Moscow failed to earn enough hard cash to pay for its 
imports. 

Because the Soviet Union was easily its largest 
trading partner, Czechoslovakia was especially hard hit 
when Eastern European twade with the Soviets practi- 
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cally collapsed. In the first quarter of 1991, Czechoslo- 
vak exports to the Soviet Union fell 80 percent. By 
some estimates, the collapse of the CMEA market is 
responsible for some 40 percent to 50 percent of the 
decline in industrial production in Czechoslovakia. 
Some of these losses were compensated for by in- 
creases in Czechoslovak exports to Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development countries (5 
percent) and the EC (9 percent). Czechoslovakia, 
however—unlike Poland and Hungary, which had 
embarked on economic reforms and joint ventures 
with Western companies two decades earlier—had 
very limited experience with Westem markets and 
marketing. A $500-million gain in earnings in hard 
currency markets was outweighed by a $2.5-billion 
decline in Czechoslovakia’s trade within the CMEA. 
Many of the country’s 8,000 large enterprises woke up 
to the possibility that they could face bankruptcy. 

Producers of heavy arms suffered most, and were 
least prepared to remedy their losses. In the 1980s 
Czechoslovakia was, per capita, the world’s largest 
arms exporter. The industry employed about 73,000 
people and earned some $1 billion annually. When the 
cold war ended, this tremendous asset became an 
immense liability. And converting weapons plants to 
civilian production requires huge amounts of capital 
and supreme managerial skills, both of which are in 
scarce supply in Czechoslovakia right now. 

Increasing the amount of barter trade between 
Czechoslovak companies and those from the new 
Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) offered 
one way out of this situation. Meanwhile, an agreement 
of association between Czechoslovakia and the EC 
signed last December brought Czechoslovakia closer to 
Western markets. In the agreement, the signatories 
pledge to practice free trade and also set a timetable for 
the easing and eventual removal of existing EC trade 
barriers to Czechoslovak goods. This should facilitate 
acceleration of Czechoslovak exports, although duties 
on “sensitive products” will remain in place for some 
years: reduction of duties on agricultural products, for 
example, will begin only in 1995, and duties on coal 
will be removed in 1995 and those on textiles in 1998. 
The agreement explicitly states that the ultimate goal of 
this process is Czechoslovakia’s admission into the EC, 
but that day is still far off. 


ACCELERATING PRIVATIZATION 

Well aware of the serious problems with the econ- 
omy, the government decided to move quickly on 
large-scale privatization. Last June managers of some 
3,000 large state-owned companies were directed to 
prepare plans for privatization that would then be sent 
to the Ministry for Privatization. Since speedy privatiza- 
tion of the economy demanded that a combination of 
different methods be employed, managers could choose, 
the government said, among public auction, direct 


selling of shares to investors at home or abroad, or 
participation in the voucher system. 

Vouchers—in essence securities issued by the fed- 
eral Ministry of Finance, available to citizens 18 years 
and older at a cost of 1,000 crowns (about $33)—can 
be exchanged for shares in companies or entrusted to 
investment funds to manage. They are supposed to 
make privatization more transparent, fair, and accept- 
able to the public—and, the government hopes, faster. 
They also serve as an alternative to a massive sellout of 
enterprises to foreigners. By the end of February 1992, 
the deadline for the first phase of voucher privatization, 
8.5 million eligible people had bought vouchers. If all 
goes in accordance with the plan, by the end of 1993 
most of the economy will be privately owned. 

Privatization carries enormous risks. The voucher 
scheme, for example, will spread ownership of enter- 
prises so thin that it is difficult to imagine how the new 
owners will exert effective pressure on a firm’s manag- 
ers. Neither does this untested concept answer ques- 
tions about additional investments if such are needed 
nor create the preconditions for necessary structural 
changes in outdated enterprises. It is also quite possi- 
ble that enterprises beyond economic salvation will 
play the voucher game. If many of these collapse, the 
reaction from angry citizens could derail the whole 
privatization process. Furthermore, in most cases sev- 
eral competing schemes were submitted by the 3,000 
enterprises told to come up with privatization plans, 
and there simply was no time for the ministries in 
charge to study them properly. It is clear that its sheer 
speed leaves privatization in Czechoslovakia open to 
profound mistakes, as well as to outright deceit. This 
might keep legions of investigators busy for years to 
come, with destabilizing effect on national politics and 
the economy. 


SLOVAK DISCONTENTS 

One issue that has already had a destabilizing effect 
on .the country has been a changing relationship 
between the Czech and Slovak republics. That prob- 
lems would emerge on this issue became clear last 
February, when Havel called the first round of talks 
between the two republics and the federal government. 
To the great surprise of Czech and federal leaders, 
Slovak representatives from the Christian Democratic 
Movement argued that the best form of a relationship 
between Slovakia in the east and the Czech lands of 
Bohemia and Moravia in the western half of the country 
would be confederation. This proposal was defeated, 
so the Christian Democrats suggested in April 1991 
that a federal constitution be adopted only after the 
signing of a state treaty between the two republics. 
Amid growing disagreements over the future setup, the 
Federal Assembly approved a law that allowed for a 
referendum on the question nationwide or in one of 
the republics. 


` Faced by public opinion polls suggesting that a large 

majority of both Czechs and Slovaks favored retaining a 
common state, Slovak politicians opposed the- holding 
of a referendum on the matter. Last September they 
demanded instead that the Slovak National Assembly 
in Bratislava adopt a Declaration of Slovak Sovereignty 
and a Slovak constitution that would not be based ona 
federal constitution. Twice that month the Slovak 
National Assembly declined to vote on the proposal, 
and it did so yet again in December. Havel tried in 
November to break the impasse by proposing impor- 
tant constitutional changes that would have enabled 
him to call early elections, hold a referendum, and 
dismiss the Federal Assembly. But Slovak politicians, 
joined by some Czech members of the Federal Assem- 
bly, blocked the initiative. 

While. the beginning of discord between Czech and 
Slovak politicians can be explained largely by national- 
ist sentiment among the latter, it was the growing 
disparity, between the Czech and Slovak economies 
that gradually became a significant cause of tension. 
Saddled with most of the country’s arms factories and 
other heavy industry, the Slovak economy suffered 
much more from the end of the cold war and the 
collapse of communism than the Czech economy. 
Unemployment in Slovakia gradually climbed to around 
12 percent, while in the Czech republic it stood at 
about 4 percent. Last November trade unions in 
Slovakia organized a one-hour warning strike to protest 
against the federal government’ s economic policy. Ever 
more obviously, support was growing in Slovakia for a 
slowdown of economic reform, while public opinion in 
the Czech portion of the country signaled much greater 
tolerance for radical change. ` 

Results of a nationwide poll conducted in Czechoslo- 
vakia last October and November and published by the 
United States Information Agency in a February 3, 
1992, research memorandum confirmed this. Overall, 
only three-in ten respondents voiced satisfaction with 
economic reform, while 66 percent were not satisfied. 
However, 37 percent ‘of Czechs declared themselves 
satisfied; versus only 17 percent of Slovaks. Among 
Slovaks, 64 percent wanted gradual economic reform; 
52 percent of Czechs came out in favor of radical 
reform. 

Worsening economic pains and growing strains 
between Czech and Slovak politicians began to under- 
mine the pillars of post-Communist politics in the 
country, Civic Forum and Public Against Violence. 
Civic Forum disintegrated in February 1991. Originally 
it split into the Civic Democratic party led by Finance 
Minister Vaclav Klaus and the Civic Movement led by 
Foreign Minister Jiri Dienstbier. Later the Civic Demo- 
cratic Alliance, composed mainly of intellectuals, 
emerged from the process. Public Against Violence was 
even harder hit. Last March a new organization, the 
` Movement for a Democratic Slovakia, led by the former 
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prime minister of Slovakia, Vladimir Meciar, broke 
away from it and quickly became by far the most 
popular political force in the Slovak republic. The 
Communist party of Czechoslovakia was transformed 
as well: the Czech contingent remained conservative 
and unrepentant but the Slovak branch split off and 
founded the reformist Party of the Democratic Left. 

Other parties and movements experienced a similar 
fate, resulting in the slow fragmentation of political 
forces in Czechoslovakia. The situation in the Federal 
Assembly was fundamentally altered. After the 1990 
elections 6 parties were represented in the assembly, 
and Civic Forum and Public Against Violence together 
held 168 of the 300 seats. Before the elections this 
June, there were 15 parties in the assembly—the 
change having taken place without any public participa- 
tion whatsoever. Largest among these groups in the 
national legislature were the Civic Democratic party 
with 43 seats and Civic Movement with 41 seats. 

Fragmentation of political power not only made it 
increasingly difficult to govern the country; it also 
made political clashes much more antagonistic. One of 
the most visible signs of this was a law on the screening 
of government officials and top managers in state- 
owned enterprises adopted in October 1991, which 
required former secret service collaborators and top 
Communist party functionaries to be dismissed from 
their jobs. The Constitutional Court was asked to rule 
on this extremely controversial law’s constitutionality. 
The decision has not yet been handed down. 


THE POWER STRUGGLE CRYSTALIZES 

In January 1992 the Federal Assembly adopted an 
electoral law that set the stage for elections that were 
held on June 5 and 6 this year. Havel originally 
proposed dividing the country into small electoral 
districts whose voters would cast votes for individual 
candidates rather than parties. Opponents argued that 
such a system would favor individual candidates of the 
former Civic Forum because of their high name 
recognition. They demanded that elections be based 
instead on competition between political parties and 
on proportional representation. The opposition won 
the day. 

The biggest surprise in the elections was the aston- 
ishing failure of the Civic Movement in the Czech 
republic and its counterpart in Slovakia, the Civic 
Democratic Union, to garner enough votes to win 
representation in the national or federal legislatures. 
The voters effectively shut out most of the personalities 
associated with the 1989 revolution. Only about 17 
percent of the members of the Federal Assembly were 
reelected. By far the biggest vote-getter in the Czech 
lands tumed out to be the conservative Civic Demo- 
cratic party of former Finance Minister Klaus, which 
won 29.7 percent of the vote for the Czech republic’s 
legislative body, the Czegh National Council. It was 
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followed by Left Bloc (the former Communist party), 
which captured 14 percent of the vote. The remainder 
of the six parties represented in the Czech National 
Council received less than 7 percent each. Since 
Klaus’s party is considered to be in favor of a speedy 
transition to the free market its victory can be read as a 
vote for radical economic change. 

The situation in Slovakia is radically different. The 
overwhelming winner in the republic turned out to be 
the nationalistic and leftist Movement for a Democratic 
Slovakia led by Meciar, which captured 37.3 percent of 
the vote for the Slovak National Council. The move- 
ment ran on promises to slow down painful reforms in 
Slovakia and to keep the government heavily involved 
in the economy. Meciar has also advocated much 
greater independence for Slovakia, although he has 
stopped short of openly demanding the breakup of the 
country. The Party of the Democratic Left (the reformed 
Communists) came in second in the elections, with 
14.7 percent of the vote. The other three parties to be 
represented on the Slovak National Council received 
less than 9 percent of the vote each. A big surprise was 
the poor showing of the Christian Democratic party in 
heavily Catholic Slovakia, where it received only 8.9 
percent of the vote. 

It was clear that the winners in the Czech lands had 
very different political roots from the winners in 
Slovakia. Thus the elections were bound to accelerate 
centrifugal tendencies in the country. And indeed, the 
heads of both of the winning parties, Klaus and Meciar, 
gave preference to becoming prime minister in their 
republic rather than seeking a post in the federal 
government. 


CAN THE SPLIT BE STOPPED? 

The eventual dissolution of Czechoslovakia seemed 
increasingly inevitable. On June 20, in negotiations on 
the future status of the country, Klaus and Meciar 
agreed to form a substantially reduced federal govern- 
ment: instead of 16 ministers, there are now 10. On 
July 3 the Federal Assembly failed twice in a row to 
reelect Vaclav Havel president of the country. 

Events have increasingly been acquiring their own 
momentum. On July 17 the Slovak National Council 
adopted a declaration of sovereignty for Slovakia. 


While it was painstakingly pointed out by top Slovak 
leaders that the document was not a declaration of 
independence but a symbolic move, this action poured 
new fuel on the burning emotions of both sides. On 
July 20 the most powerful symbol of a united Czecho- 
slovakia, President Vaclav Havel, resigned. 

On July 23 Klaus and Meciar agreed that, among 
other things, the National Councils would propose to 
the Federal Assembly a draft constitutional law that 


- would divide Czechoslovakia into two separate states. 


But they failed to settle many important questions— 
including, for example, the future of the Czechoslovak 
currency. 

A number of ways of breaking the country up into 
two states have been under discussion. Because of their 
parties’ strength in the Federal Assembly, Klaus and 
Meciar could block any constitutional settlement at 
that level if they disliked it. They could also block a 
referendum on the subject. It is, therefore, quite 
possible that the final decision will be taken by both 
National Councils. 

On September 1, 1992, the Slovak National Council 
adopted a constitution for the Slovak republic. It seems 
virtually certain that on January 1, 1993, two new 
sovereign states—a Czech republic and a Slovak repub- 
lic—will come into existence. 

It is perfectly clear that even in the best of circum- 
stances the dissolution of the country will be painful 
for both new states. But because the Slovak economy is 
less developed than the Czech economy, the former is 
bound to suffer more. The two economies are, how- 
ever, in many ways much more independent than is 
commonly realized. About 11 percent of the goods 
produced in Bohemia and Moravia are exported to 
Slovakia and only approximately 27 percent of Slova- 
kian products travel in the opposite direction. 

This does not mean that the division of Czechoslova- 
kia will be easy to arrange. On the contrary. Compli- 
cated discussions on this subject in the Federal 
Assembly at the time of this writing suggest that, while 
the process will likely remain peaceful, many of its 
technical aspects will keep both sides occupied well 
beyond the day when their complete independence is 
proclaimed. a 
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Hungary: Eastern Europe’s Hope? 


BY IVAN T. BEREND 


n March 25, 1990, after more than 40 years of 
O one-party state socialism, over 4 million Hun- 
garians participated in free multiparty elec- 
tions for parliament. They voted to change the system. 
More than 24 percent of the vote went to the Hungar- 
ian Democratic Forum (MDF), a center-right party 
blending populist and conservative-Christian Demo- 
cratic tendencies. The MDF’s margin of victory in a 
crowded field opened the way for the formation of a 
center-right coalition with the Smallholders’ and Chris- 
tian Democratic parties, which won more than 11 and 
5 percent of the votes respectively. The coalition had a 
comfortable margin of 229 to 157 seats in parliament. 
Three opposition parties also won seats in parlia- 
ment. The strongest among them gamered almost 22 
percent of the vote. The Free Democratic Alliance 
(SZDSZ) had been formed by the former democratic 
opposition and exhibited an uncompromising anti- 
Communist character, with social-liberal tendencies. It 
could count on the cooperation of the Alliance of 
Young Democrats (FIDESZ), which won more than 8 
percent of the vote, and shares its classical liberal 
values. The second-largest opposition group, the Hun- 
garian Socialist party (MSZP), with almost 11 percent 
of the vote, was established on a socialist platform in 
October 1989 by the reform wing of the former ruling 
party. The reformers had, to their credit, begun imple- 
menting a unique economic reform in Hungary from 
the 1960s on, and had led the country’s peaceful 
transformation, beginning in May 1988 with the dis- 
missal of Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party general 
secretary Janos Kadar and his old guard leadership. 
The country successfully avoided political fragmenta- 
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tion and chaos since dozens of small parties failed to 
receive 4 percent of the popular vote, a minimum set 
by the parties during pre-election discussions in the 
summer of 1989. Normal political life and parliament’s 
ability to work were thus assured. These were strength- 
ened by an early pact between the MDF and SZDSZ in 
which the opposition party agreed to decrease the 
number of parliamentary decisions that required’ a 
two-thirds majority, thus creating an easier working 
environment for the government and legislature. The 
MDF paid for this with its acceptance of the presiden- 
tial candidate from the SZDSZ, Arpad Goncz, who was 
subsequently elected. Thus a stable political frame- 
work was established for Hungary’s difficult transforma- 
tion into a democratic state with a market economy— 
the basic goals shared by all forces in parliament. 


CHANGE IN PROGRESS 

Hungary had another major advantage when it came 
to making change happen. Though the economy was in 
crisis and loaded with debt, Hungary still had an 
economy that worked, unlike Poland and Yugoslavia, 
whose economies were insolvent and suffered from 
hyperinflation. Moreover, in Hungary—as opposed to 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and Romania with their 
orthodox Soviet-style centralized economies—privatiza- 
tion and marketization had a significant history. Al- 
though they were only half-measures, the reforms 
implemented after 1968 had destroyed central plan- 
ning and created a far more decentralized economy 
with a semi-market price system, a network of commer- 
cial banks, and a value-added tax. 

In the mid-1980s about one-third of the gross 
national product was produced by private or semipri- 
vate businesses concentrated in construction, services, 
and agriculture. And before the free elections the 
reformist government of Miklos Nemeth was commit- 
ted to market transformation, had already begun to 
liberalize imports, and had‘hearly completed work on a 
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free market price system. In addition, it had removed 
previous economic restrictions through steady deregu- 
lation, abolishing limits on private enterprise, and 
allowing foreign investment. 

The first comprehensive transformation plans for the 
economy were worked out by committees near the end 
of 1988, and experienced teams contributed to the 
development of new programs before the 1990 elec- 
tion. The new Hungarian government thus inherited 
both an economy already in transition and ready-made 
plans for imposing a free market economy. With the 
elections, the transformation gained new impetus as 
ideological and political limitations disappeared. 

Since then, Hungary has made substantial progress 
in moving toward the market. A market price system 
has been established and most subsidies, especially 
those for industry and agriculture, have been abol- 
ished. Marketization was completed with incremental 
import liberalization during the years from 1989 to 
1991. 

The retreat of the state and advance of the market 
have been closely connected with the building of a 
modern monetary system. The National Bank’s monop- 
oly (the bank had been the nation’s single creditor) was 
eliminated in 1987, and the 1991 law on the National 
Bank reestablished the bank’s autonomy. By the end of 
1990, 30 banks were operating in the country; the role 
of midsize and small-scale banks is rapidly increasing. 
In place of the previous single insurance company, 
there were two in 1986 and nine by 1990, one-third of 
them in foreign hands. 

The key element in the economic transformation, 
however, is the privatization of the state-owned econ- 
omy. Hungary, unlike Czechoslovakia and the former 
East Germany, rejected reprivatization—giving back 
properties and firms to their true owners or their 
heirs—and has instead pledged to pay compensation. 
The exceptions are forcibly collectivized land that will 
be returned to its former owners, and schools and real 
estate previously owned by the Roman Catholic Church. 

Property rights and the legal framework for private 
enterprise, including laws authorizing 100 percent 
foreign ownership of Hungarian companies, were 
granted in 1988-1989. Since capital had been accumu- 
lating in private hands for a decade, grass-roots privat- 
ization and the founding of small- and medium-size 
firms have gained since 1989. Nearly 50,000 private 
firms have started up in the last three years; they 
currently produce approximately 50 percent of GNP. 
The number of foreign companies and joint ventures is 
near 10,000 (compared to 1,332 in 1989), and in- 
vested capital reached $2 billion last summer and is 
nearly $3 billion for 1992. 

The share of foreign ownership of Hungarian firms 
in mid-1992 was more than 8 percent, a clear sign of 
international interest. Hungary has attracted roughly 
half the Western investmtnt that has flowed into 


eastern Europe. The government had, however, antici- 
pated between 25 percent and 30 percent foreign 
participation in the economy. Except for a few large 
multinationals such as General Motors, General Elec- 
tric, Suzuki, and Opel, most of the investments have 
been small; in 1989-1990, 90 percent of investment 
with foreign participation was less than $130,000 
each. l 

The most difficult part of privatization is the selling 
off of large state-owned companies. Unlike Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, Hungary chose not to adopt so- 
called voucher privatization, under which the shares of 
state-owned companies are distributed to citizens free 
of charge or for a nominal fee. Instead, the government 
is selling the companies piece by piece after transform- 
ing them into shareholding corporations. To help 
initiate a domestic capital market, the Budapest stock 
exchange was reopened. 

Most state-owned firms remain in state hands: only 
14 percent have been sold. As was noted, in the early 
stage of the privatization gold rush, large established 
companies were rarely attracted to invest; small inves- 
tors were, however. Such moneymen hope to make a 
quick profit and then withdraw; they have no interest 
in reinvestment that may lead to a net outflow of 
capital—evidenced by the fact that an important 
portion of investment was channeled into real estate 
and retail trade chains. Very little has actually hap- 
pened because of restructuring, and except for an 
emerging car industry—practically the only field to 
receive solid investments from large companies—there 
are few signs of the genesis of new leading export 
branches in Hungary. 

Furthermore, the privatization process has been 
slow because, as the opposition alleges, the govern- 
ment “nationalized the privatization.” The State Prop- 
erty Agency, which was established in February 1989, 
determined which companies would be sold (in the 
first round, 20 firms were placed on the market). There 
were dual reasons for this. First, the new political elite 
wanted to block the road to spontaneous self- 
privatization and so prevent the former managerial elite 
from exploiting their position to become part of the 
new class of capitalists. In some cases this kind of 
privatization was accompanied by corruption, the old 
manager selling the state company at an unrealistically 
low price to a private firm he or she co-owned or to a 
foreign company that promised him or her the top 
managerial post. 

A second important reason for banning rapid self- 
privatization was the governing party’s recognition that 
it could use state assets for its own political self-interest 
to establish a new clientelism and thereby strengthen 
its position. The government's plan to privatize half the 
state-owned companies in four to five years will 
certainly not be realized. 


A CHOICE OF TRANSITIONS 

The collapse of the old regime and the emergence of 
the new one created exaggerated popular expectations 
for the economy. Experts, of course, often lectured that 
the upward road first has to lead down and the price of 
transformation has to be paid; there is no direct 
passage to a market economy from troubled state 
socialism and a prosperous welfare society. But the 
new political parties campaigning for election failed to 
stress the difficulties ahead, and their promises and 
slogans raised people’s expectations even higher. 

Once in power the government had to face hard 
realities. Other governments in eastern Europe that 
were in the same situation, chose between two ap- 
proaches. The first, often termed shock therapy, called 
for the fastest possible transition to a competitive 
market economy while carrying in the interim the 
burden of unavoidable economic regression and social 
pain; governments taking this road had to contend 
with the dissatisfaction of the people and the political 
consequences. But Hungarians were tired of programs 
that demanded sacrifices now for future uncertain 
rewards; they remembered the saying of the hated 
Communist leader of the 1950s, Matyas Rakosi, “We 
must not eat the hen laying the golden eggs,” and the 
oft-repeated promises of the aging Kadar that 
“transitory” difficulties would soon end and harder 
work lead to a new prosperity. One should note, 
though, that even the experts forecasted a relatively 
short, two-to-four-year period of decline after the 
application of shock therapy. 

The second choice was a gradual transition, with a 
less dramatic advance toward a market economy but 
also less striking negative repercussions. This approach 
called for keeping certain institutions of the old regime 
alive, a gradual decrease in subsidies, a great portion of 
state-owned companies to remain in the hands of the 
state for a longer period, and the state’s role in the 
economy to lessen gradually. 

Some of the reformed former Communists and even 
anti-Communist (but also anti-Western) populists in 
Hungary supported this effort. (This was the MDF's 
position at first, during the period when it was 
dominated by populists.) Others pointed to the post- 
war success of the countries of western Europe, and 
maintained that a mixed economy of their type was 
more suitable for a previously state-owned economy 
than a 180-degree transformation—which in any event 
is rarely attainable. Others, again, were attracted to the 
model of the rapidly growing Asian states, which are 
strongly interventionist and often authoritarian. 

No one advocated shock therapy for Hungary, since 
the country had already made important progress 
toward a market economy before 1990. Unlike Poland 
and, recently, Russia, the Hungarian government thus 
continued on the gradualist road. Gradualism was also 
adapted for privatization, and it characterized the 
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government's social policy as well. The welfare system 
inherited from the state socialist regime was not 
drastically reformed. All this was, however, not the 
consequence of a carefully thought out social policy; 
the government, instead of mastering the transition, 
drifted into this approach. 


DECLINE AND EROSION 

Closing down obsolete, noncompetitive enterprises, 
halting the subsidization of firms that operate at a loss, 
and dismissing employees in overstaffed institutions 
are important elements of the transition. A negative 
side effect of these is declining production and rising 
unemployment; in 1990 and 1991 industrial output 
dropped 9.6 percent and 18.8 percent while gross 
domestic product decreased by about 10 percent to 15 
percent. According to new forecasts, 1992 industrial 
output will decline to half that of 1988. After a slow 
start, unemployment jumped more than 10 percent, 
and further increases are ahead. After decades of full 
employment people are not prepared for this. 

Agriculture, a previously successful part of the 
economy and a leading source of exports, has suffered 
a striking decline. Hungary was among the world’s top 
five countries in per capita grain and meat production. 
But last fall the area given to wheat cultivation fell by 25 
percent. Animal stock has dramatically decreased; 
cattle and pigs by between 20 percent and 25 percent, 
poultry by 50 percent. There is a strong capital outflow 
from agriculture; this year interest on savings accounts 
assured four times higher earnings than investment in 
pig fattening. Farmers virtually stopped using artificial 
fertilizers. At the end of the 1991 harvest few farms had 
the money for ploughing in 1992. Tracts of farmland 
remained uncultivated. 

The disintegration of the eastern markets, the high 
cost of production, and the difficult reallocation of 
exports are playing a determining role in the advancing 
collapse of this formerly thriving sector. At the same 
time, some major domestic measures contributed 
considerably to Hungary’s agricultural woes. For exam- 
ple, the government accepted a reprivatization program 
for peasant farmland demanded by the Smallholders’ 
party and rejected by all the other parties, including the 
MDF. The program began, however, in an entirely 
altered Hungary: before forced collectivization, accord- 
ing to the 1949 census, 56 percent of the country’s 
workers were employed in agriculture; today the figure 
is only about 12 percent. In these circumstances 
reprivatization could not provide a renewed incentive 
for, but could only aid in the destabilization of, 
agriculture. It also coincided with an ideological cru- 
sade to eliminate cooperative farms, though many of 
these wanted to continue to operate. Moreover, the 
government eliminated farm subsidies—which are still 
a decisive factor in Western agriculture—and opened 
the domestic market. All ¢hese steps, taken together, 
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certainly are the government's most harmful mistak 
since taking office. 5 

Another difficulty is the strong inflationary pressure 
on the economy. Changing the price system, eliminat- 
ing subsidies, and adjusting to world market prices 
while shouldering huge budget deficits and debt are 
the major causes of the pressure, which has triggered 
hyperinflation in some other eastern European coun- 
tries. Hungary has successfully avoided that fate, but 
still has had to face serious inflation: in 1990 and 1991 
the rate reached 25 percent and 35 percent respec- 
tively, although this year it has slowed significantly. 
Wages and pensions were eroded and real wages fell by 
between 13 percent and 15 percent. 

Certain social groups, including a great many retired 
people (who represent 22 percent of the population), 
are sliding into poverty, while others are losing their 
middle-class status. Staples are becoming luxuries; 
durables that were long available to the majority have 
become status symbols. The quantity of food sold fell 
more than 30 percent this summer compared to 1989; 
40 percent of water and power bills went unpaid. All 
this goes hand in hand with the growing polarization of 
society. The development of new private business has 
led to the rapid emergence of a class of arrogant 
nouveaux riches, narcissistically exhibiting their afflu- 
ence, engaging in corrupt behavior, and skillfully 
avoiding taxes. Their appearance has caused a striking 
and extremely visible split in Hungarian society after 
decades of relative egalitarianism. : 

State socialism, out of ideological commitment, 
built up a welfare system encompassing the right of 
citizens to free medical care, free education from the 
primary to the university level, a low retirement age (60 
for men and 55 for women), and a three-year maternity 
leave with a portion of one’s salary. Additionally, staple 
foods, rent, children’s clothing, and cultural services 
were heavily subsidized. All these, in spite of the 
country’s low wages and salaries, created a sort of 
(low-level) social security system. 

The country’s welfare system was, however, prema- 
ture and economically irrational. It placed a heavy 
burden on the state budget, and in the long run 
became one of the causes of the economy’s malfunction- 
ing. The deepening economic crisis of the 1980s 
undermined the welfare system. But the system’s basic 
institutions did not change until 1990, when their 
decline, partly a natural consequence of marketization, 
became spectacular. 

The welfare system was ripe for change, but it was 
not replaced by a new social safety net. A network of 
kindergartens that served about 80 percent of all 
preschool children is collapsing. Free or low-cost 
meals in schools are no longer available. Drugs, 
previously heavily subsidized, are now expensive and a 
luxury for certain groups. 

Marketization coupled wah a severe lack of financial 


resources for the transition caused a trauma in Hungar- 
ian cultural life, practically the only area that experi- 
enced a sort of shock therapy. Cultural life in Hungary 
is now being commercialized. Newspapers, magazines, 
and theater offerings, previously censored according to 
political considerations, are now under the 
“censorship” of a limited market, and clearly illustrate 
a collapse of cultural values and the advance of 
pornography and purely commercial products. 

The proposed programs of the various parties and 
the government have all stressed a commitment to 
creating a social-market system or a new social safety 
net. Most of these aims, however, have become empty 
utopian slogans among the hard realities of the eco- 
nomic transition. Fear of Hungary’s “Latin 
Americanization” has appeared and warnings of a 
potentially normal 25 percent unemployment and 
poverty rate are not implausible. 


DISAPPOINTMENT AND REACTION 

Desperation and political apathy followed the Hun- 
garian parliamentary elections of March 1990. Six 
months after its impressive victory the MDF lost local 
elections in which only 30 percent of voters partici- 
pated; there was a dismal turnout of around 8 percent 
for some of the by-elections held in 1991. In a tense 
political arena, the MDF sought to buttress its position 
by monopolizing power and counterbalancing demo- 
cratic institutions with clientelism. It dismissed inde- 
pendent-minded civil servants and replaced them with 
party loyalists. There were harsh attacks against the 
freedom of a critical and independent press. In spite of 
Hungary’s daring democratization of its political struc- 
tures, public life grew less vital. The Constitutional 
Court (founded in 1989), a free press, and a working 
parliament have, however, safeguarded democracy 
against authoritarian attempts as extreme right-wing 
tendencies have appeared. 

Extremism, present in the right wing of the MDF as 
well as in small groups outside the government, 
remains at the periphery of Hungarian politics. Though 
nationalism, combined with a certain nostalgia for the 
interwar regime of Miklos Horthy, has also cropped up, 
government policy has remained balanced. Hungary, 
an ethnically homogenous country, could avoid the 
tragedy of disintegration, civil war, and local conflicts 
that has become so characteristic of the post- 
Communist east. And though resurgent nationalism— 
especially because of the 3-million-strong Hungarian 
minority living in Romania, Slovakia; and Vojvodina, 
and the tens of thousands of refugees who have already 
arrived in the country—may prove one of the most 
perilous political traps of the coming years. 

But a successful transition and Hungary’s engage- 


‘ment with Europe as an equal and not peripheral 


country is dependent on international assistance and 
acceptance. Rejection or a long delay may be a factor in 
failure and rising extremism. a 
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The Puzzle of Poland 


BY JANE LEFTWICH CURRY 


admitted defeat and turned power over to the 

men and women they had interned in 1981, faith 
in the government is lower than it was at the end of the 
Communist era. And after four elections and five prime 
ministers, few in the country believe in the system or 
hope their lot in life will improve. 

Politics is no longer a clear-cut matter of freedom 
versus communism. Politicians who once worked 
together against Communist domination are engaged 
in often vicious personal power struggles, and the 
parliament elected in November 1991 is so divided it 
has been virtually unable to pass any legislation. 
Reform of the economy has been stymied and govern- 
ments have failed. 

The collapse of faith was all too clear in last year’s 
elections. Fewer than 43 percent of Poles turned out to 
vote. The only distinct message they sent was that the 
rush to capitalism and democracy was not working. 
Parties from both the left and right had no definite 

‘programs; for criticizing the government’s social and 
economic policies they received less than 10 percent of 
the vote. More than 15 political groups won seats in 
parliament. They ranged from formerly Communist to 
nationalist Catholic, from a group that began humor- 
ously and turned into a pro-capitalist party (Friends of 
Beer), to groups fashioned from the warring factions of 
Solidarity and coalitions of small Catholic parties. 
None of their programs, however, was clear. 

Under the best of circumstances these results would 
have made forming a coalition and then actually 
governing the country tricky. And circumstances this 
year are far from optimal. The immediate problem of 
deciding how to change the system, combined with the 
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legacy of the understated Polish form of communism, 
have made the path out of communism difficult. 


REDEFINING EXPECTATIONS 

Overall economic conditions in the first three years 
after communism have hardly been what Poles imag- 
ined capitalism would be like. A few have grown 
wealthy. Stores are well stocked with foreign goods for 
the first time since World War II. Cities seem trans- 
formed, filled with everything from expensive Western 
cars and restaurants to pornography and homeless 
people. 

The gains, though, have not been universal. The 
state and a large portion of the population are impover- 
ished. Privatization remains at a standstill while govern- 
ment-owned factories produce less and less. And 
Poland’s need for outside help paying off its debt and 
rebuilding its economy gives the West a huge say in 
what should happen in the country. 

The stress of making hard economic choices is 
aggravated by the problems of running the country. 
Polish political institutions function by means of a 
series of ad hoc adaptations of the old Communist 
constitution. The once solid “Solidarity” coalition has 
splintered into factions as angry at each other as at the 
old system, and President Lech Walesa, once Solidari- 
ty’s undisputed leader, has been at war with many of 
his old allies. 

A balance between left and right has been tough to 
strike because parties have yet to formulate real pro- 
grams. The former Communist party won 12 percent of 
the vote in the 1991 elections, but its past keeps other 
parties from wanting to work with it. The left wing of 
the old Solidarity, the Democratic Union, came in first 
at the polls but could not find enough partners to form 
a coalition; for those on its right it was too liberal and 
too powerful. There is a Center Alliance party but no 
real centrist party. And the right has fragmented into 
“parties” formed around individuals or single issues. 

Confidence in anything is in short supply. Institu- 
tions such as the Church and Solidarity and their 
leaders lost their suppor, once they brought down 
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communism and gained political power. The basic ele- 
ments of capitalism lack support in the country as well. 
In the view of 87 percent of Poles surveyed this May by 
the government center for public opinion research, the 
economy is headed the wrong way, one sure to make 
things worse over the next few years; to 57 percent, the 
economy appears in worse shape than at the end of 
Communist rule. Eleven percent thought the country 
was going in a positive direction and 74 percent were 
convinced it was going in the wrong direction. 

Surrounded by division and disappointment, Lech 
Walesa acted to focus power in his presidency. His 
inclination after last November’s balloting was to 
ignore the election results, listen to Western lenders 
who wanted the scions of Poland’s economic transfor- 
mation to stay at the helm, and keep Jan Bielecki, the 
prime minister he had appointed after the presidential 
election in 1990. But the parties on the right that had 
opposed the dramatic changes in the economy and 
supported conservative social policies blocked Walesa 
for nearly three months, and finally forced him this 
January to appoint his former ally and current enemy, 
the dissident lawyer Jan Olszewski, prime minister. 

Olszewski’s agenda was to stem the recession trig- 
gered by the rapid remaking of Poland’s economy and 
to move the country further and more rapidly from its 
Communist past. Once in office, however, he did not 
craft an economic program. This, the continuing 
problems with the economy, the constant conflict 
between Walesa and Olszewski over power and turf, as 
well as Poles’ cynicism about any leader, made Olszew- 
ski’s tenure short. 

The prime minister’s lack of a parliamentary major- 
ity meant that little proposed by the government was 
passed by parliament. His ministers were limited to 
dramatic edicts and revelations about the failings of the 
past. Rumors that a military coup was planned made 
the rounds. In the crucial area of economic policy, 
Olszewski’s people did not have the detailed program 
and international support they needed. Ultimately, in 
an ill-fated attempt to hold onto power, sealed enve- 
lopes containing lists of prominent politicians accused 
of being onetime secret police agents were circulated. 
In June Olszewski was voted out by parliament. Walesa 
then named to the post Waldemar Pawlak, a 36-year- 
old university educated farmer from the once pro- 
Communist Peasant party, who resigned after one 
month because he could not form a cabinet. 

If striking rhetoric and policymaking paralysis were 
the hallmarks of the Olszewski government, coalition 
building and a shift from confrontation to compromise 
are the core of the “new politics.” The cabinet of 
Hanna Suchocka, a newcomer to the Polish political 
leadership, characterizes itself as professional and not 
political, with ministers drawn from both sides of the 
political spectrum. But the coalition underlying this 
national unity cabinet remajns a fragile one. Economic 


policymaking has returned to the liberals who created 
the economic “shock therapy” of the first two years 
after Communist rule, and who never really supported 
conservative social policies forbidding abortion, punish- 
ing former Communists, and requiring religious educa- 
tion in the public schools. However, the potentially 
contentious decisions on such social issues are in the 
hands of the coalition’s other main members, the 
conservative and Catholic politicians who campaigned 
for parliament against the continuation of the shock 
therapy. 


THE ECONOMIC DILEMMA 

Economics was always the paramount problem and 
promise in Poland. The first priority after the Commu- 
nists fell was to “stabilize” the economy and lower the 
high inflation sparked by the last Communist govern- 
ment’s freeing of prices; that, after all, had been the 
promise in the economic sections of the 1989 round- 
table accords between the Communist regime and the 
opposition. But this was a promise that went unkept. 

The post-Communist economic transformation sent 
the weak economy into an even more severe downturn. 
Only this June did the economy's performance reach 
the same level it was at in January 1990, when the 
reforms started. With this, approximately 30 months 
after Poland’s dramatic leap toward a market economy, 
some predicted the economy would begin to climb, 
although remaining far behind western Europe. 

To the economists who first took over eastern 
Europe’s economic ministries, schooled as they were 
in Western economic theories and the experience of 
failed communism, economic transformation required 
using all the tools of the state to stabilize the economy 
and bring inflation under control. Protecting workers’ 
earnings and living standards took a backseat to 
achieving a balanced budget, removing price controls 
on goods still regulated by the state, controlling the 
money supply, preventing wages from skyrocketing, 
and making the national currency fully convertible. The 
Poles went one step further and decided to do all these 
in one “big bang.” This decision, coupled with Po- 
land’s large debt to the West ($48.9 billion in 1990), 
made support from individual Westem countries and 
charitable organizations and the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF) and World Bank essential. And with 
these funds came Westem pressure to do things the 
Western way. ` 

The so-called Balcerowicz plan, implemented in 
January 1990, did not bring about a rapid righting of 
the economy. Restrictions on imports were dropped 
and the market was flooded with better made and often 
cheaper Western goods. However, Polish electronics, 
textile, and food producers lost their monopolies and 
practically perished. Prices—which had increased nearly 
640 percent in 1989—climbed another 243 percent in 
1990. Until the plan took effect, though, wages had 


kept pace with price increases; afterward, wage con- 
trols were instituted on all but private businesses to 
slow the flow, of money. Thus in the program’s first 
month prices increased 80 percent and wages only 30 
percent. Real wages suffered a 40 percent drop in the 
first half of 1990. All this, and the prospect of 
privatization, resulted in decreased production: the 
gross national product fell 11.6 percent in 1990 and 
between 8 percent and 10 percent in 1991. This was 
worse than the planners had expected. 

For state-owned industry, which had been battered 
by these developments and the government’s high 
valuation of the zloty that made imported products 
cheaper, the crisis deepened in 1991. Trade with the 
Soviet Union and the rest of eastern Europe, for which 
much of Polish industry was geared, collapsed. At 
virtually the same time energy costs skyrocketed with 
the demise of the Soviet market and the start of the 
Persian Gulf war. Uncertainty about the potential move 
from state to private ownership only decreased produc- 
tivity further. State firms were working in uncharted 
territory that reduced both their incentives and their 
chance even to be as productive as they had been under 
the Communists. Private production in new firms and 
joint ventures rose more slowly than expected even 
though new private firms received significant tax 
breaks. With the taxes collected from private produc- 
tion failing to compensate for falling earnings from 
state industries, the state lost revenue while the cost of 
products and services increased. 

Other shifts violated the basic promises of the 
roundtables. As mentioned, workers’ salaries were not 
protected against inflation. The budget base for basic 
services in education, health, housing, and culture fell 
dramatically. The old safety nets the roundtable ac- 
cords were supposed to preserve simply disappeared. 
The egalitarian notions of the old system fell by the 
wayside as well. Money was made by some, and that 
small but growing wealthy class has been indulging in 
conspicuous consumption. Most Poles, however, have 
found themselves cutting down even on necessities. 
The inequity has not sat well. 

Privatization, the key to moving from a state- 
dominated economy to a capitalist one, was supposed 
to follow on the heels of economic stabilization. But 
virtually nothing about taking the country private 
proved simple; what Poles really wanted was a priva- 
tized economy without the risks and inequities that 
one entails. And the popularity of privatization was 
further reduced by the fact that private ownership 
existed during the Communist period. 

Before Communist rule ended, the rights of owner- 
ship were expanded from private farms and small-scale 
crafts enterprises to parts of state-owned operations 
and joint enterprises with Western firms. In what came 
to be known as “privatization of the nomenklatura,” 
managers and state officials bought the most profitable 
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parts of state-owned factories and ran them. This gave 
the Communist-era elite a stake in the change; it did 
not make privatization seem like a fair and just process 
to the rest of the population. 

Post-Communist moves to privatization were no 
simpler or acceptable to a broad range of Poles. By this 
year three areas of privatization—small-scale privatiza- 
tion, reprivatization, and privatization of state indus- 
tries—had been attempted, but in each the task 
remained undone. 

Small-scale privatization through individual owner- 
ship of state-owned shops and restaurants, as well as 
the opening of a host of new enterprises, began almost 
immediately. Many of these firms, especially the larger 
ones, are the result of foreign investment. More than 75 
percent of retail trade was in private hands by Septem- 
ber 1991. But this establishment of privately owned 
firms has not filled the void in production left by the 
lagging state enterprises, or provided the tax revenues 
the state needs. And not all enterprises pay the taxes 
they are required to: some estimates are that 40 percent 
of real gross national product comes from these “gray 
market” businesses that avoid carrying their share of 
the tax burden. Still others of the small-scale private 
enterprises are based on the importation of Western 
goods, which undercuts the market for Polish produc- 
tion. 

The reprivatization of property and businesses taken 
over by the Communists has been more difficult. In 
each case, real blocks to privatization are raised by 
issues of balancing the rights of current users with the 
rights of former owners or their descendants; valuing 
improvements made over the last 40 years; and the cost 
to the state of compensating the former owners. 

The main stumbling block to privatization, however, 
remains the remnants of communism’s favored type of 


. investment: huge and (now often bankrupt) heavy 


industrial plants and outmoded factories for the produc- 
tion of consumer goods. Employing as they do between 
half and two-thirds of Poland’s workers, the fate of 
these plants is far more than a simple economic 
decision. Most would be bankrupt on their own and 
they are not internationally competitive. Closing them, 
however, would not only leave tens of thousands 
unemployed but also ensure that whole regions would 
have virtually no economic base. Finding new owners 
to keep them open is not an easy matter. For 13 plants 
that were profitable in 1990-1991, stock was sold at 
public auction. A few large plants have been sold to 


foreign buyers, including Western companies. Still 


others have been recast as state-owned firms expected 
to make a profit and at the same time organize for 
future privatization. 

For the most prominent among Poland’s enter- 
prises, however, privatization is far off. The govern- 
ment is unwilling to take the political fallout for 
shutting them down, and private investors are unwill- 
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ing to buy them. There is still no viable plan for taking 
them private. The voucher system adopted in Czecho- 
slovakia was first discussed in Poland, but was never 
put into effect because the cost was too great: the state 
simply can’t afford to “give away” its financial base. 
The other option suggested was for state firms to be 
consolidated, evaluated, and prepared for privatization 
by foreign consultants employed by the government, 
but no agreement has been reached on how much 
influence the outside experts should have. 

Foreign interests have played a major role in the 
remaking of the Polish economy. To manage Poland’s 
huge debt as well as to redevelop the country’s 
collapsing infrastructure, World Bank, IMF, and other 
Western assistance was needed. To gain support and 
appeal to American and European investors, Poland 
has had to adopt a stringent economic plan and 
provide foreign investment with tax benefits and broad 
rights of ownership, including the right to own land 
and to take profits out of the country. 

The economic necessity of pleasing external inter- 
ests was made clear this year when the IMF pressed 
parliament to keep the budget deficit at 5 percent. 
Although the largest proportion of deputies had cam- 
paigned against austerity programs, the specter of the 
IMF and the World Bank refusing further aid forced 
parliament to go against its own political interests and 
freeze pensions and wages for government workers. 
Only the rejection of this decision by Poland’s Su- 
preme Court made parliament reverse itself and raise 
wages. 


WHAT IS IN STORE? 

The future of the Polish economy is no more certain 
than the specific continuation of foreign assistance. 
Some recent studies suggest that, although the eco- 
nomic statistics are still more negative in Poland than 
in Czechoslovakia and Hungary, the other developed 
post-Communist states, the bottom has been reached. 
Polish industrial production remains below its 1991 
level but has begun to increase. Unemployment stands 
at almost 14 percent but growth in the private sector is 
beginning to lower that. Inflation has gone from 586 
percent in 1990, when the reform was instituted, to an 
estimated 50 percent this year. Although the loss of the 
once assured Soviet and East European trade still 
hurts, Poland now exports to the West more than it 
imports. This reflects both the increasing marketability 
of Polish goods and the smaller market in Poland for 
Western goods as the zloty has fallen in value. 

The economy has been most troubled by the legacy 
of the Communists’ failure to build a communications 
and transportation infrastructure and by the political 
legacies of a Communist economy. Polish businesses 
are hampered by the former of these, and Western 
businesses have been reluctant to provide the high 
levels of investment Polandgieeds before the telephone 


system works and it is possible to get goods into and 
out of the country easily. 

Poles themselves have been less than willing to buy 
into the new system when that means a drop in the 
benefits the Communist system guaranteed them: 
health care, education, cultural amenities, and a mini- 
mal standard of living. With the ending of subsidies 
and the dramatic decline in the state budget, all these 
benefits were cut dramatically. As a result of this and of 
increases in the cost of living and the visible widening 
of income differentials, economic reform has lost much 
of its political support. The future of the economy is 
mired in the future of Polish politics. 

The government has little more give. The Sejm’s 
decision to go ahead and raise pensions and govern- 
ment workers’ wages will create a budget deficit that is 
some 10 percent of GNP, more than the International 
Monetary Fund will sanction. For government spend- 
ing on services and welfare, the coffers are simply 
empty. 

What the government hopes for now is a continued 
economic boom as well as acceptance by the bulk of 
the population of the costs of leaving Communist 
economics behind. The future of the Polish economy 
and of Polish politics ultimately lies in the forces of 
private ownership, and actors from old Soviet bloc 
trade partners and Poland’s new Western trade part- 
ners and international economic guides: the IMF, 
European Community, and World Bank. 


STRUGGLING TOWARD 
THE POST-COMMUNIST FUTURE 

As for Polish politics, much of what has changed in 
the country is not what people hoped would when they 
joined Solidarity in 1980 or voted for Solidarity candi- 
dates in 1989. The people and institutions that agreed 
the old system was bad and needed to be thrown out 
and could join forces against it now want different 
things out of the new system that must be built. 

The current coalition cabinet of Hanna Suchocka 
was supported by 233 parliamentary deputies from the 
non-Communist left and right, of whom 196 are 
formally committed to her govemment. Even that 
number represents only half of parliament, far léss than 
the two-thirds needed to replace the Communist-era 
constitution with a new one. The greatest bond be- 
tween coalition members was their desire to end the 
deadlock and conflict that marked the six-month 
tenure of the Olszewski government, not a common 
vision or set of goals for the new Poland. Deputies from 
the left support a rapid transition to a capitalist 
economy and oppose prohibiting abortion. Those from 
the right campaigned against current economic poli- 
cies and support a prohibition on abortion as well as 
strong influence for the Church in state decisions. And 
the institutions and personalities that earned wide- 
spread public support during their battle against 


communism now have interests and priorities that are 
far from those of the citizens who were once their 
supporters. 

For the Church, the end of Communist rule was a 
symbol of the Church’s power over Poles. The Church 
shifted from leading Poles to resist Communism to 
strengthening its hold over their personal lives, press- 
ing for religious education in the schools and a total 
prohibition on abortion. The battle over the former was 
a quick and easy one, but the mandated religious 
training did not strengthen the Church’s position; 
rather, parents and children gradually came to resent it 
and the phalanx of ill-trained religious educators 
drafted into teaching. 

Abortion, however, has been the Church’s donny- 
brook. Although more than 95 percent of Poles ques- 
tioned in national surveys claim to be Catholic, Poland 
has had one of the highest abortion rates in Europe. 
Pressure by the Church forced legislators to deal with 
the issue but did not change popular values. Thus even 
as the Church made criminalizing abortion a key policy 
issue and pressed doctors not to perform the proce- 
dure, it lost much of its credence with the Polish 
people. Its public approval rating has gone from the 
highest of any institution in the country to below those 
of the military and police. 

The fate of Solidarity has been no less trying. What 
was once a trade union and opposition movement 
strong enough to take on communism faced an eco- 
nomic crisis when it assumed political power. Solidar- 
ity leaders who had once called for salary guarantees 
and union rights for workers had to deal with eco- 
nomic realities and Western institutions that forced 
them to go against their old constituents. As they did 
so, Poles lost faith in yet another hero and Solidarity 
split apart. In the dramatic round of strikes this 
August, Solidarity opposed them while the former 
Communist trade union and some parts of the old 
Solidarity coalition supported them. 

Adding to Poles’ sense of alienation has been the 
separation between elites and the general population. 
As former underground and worker activists have 
moved {nto positions of power, their respect for their 
constituents has shrunk, and a gulf has opened 
between popular and elite opinions. This fits with the 
lesson Poles learned under communism: politicians 
and politics are not to be trusted. It has not helped 
build democracy. Studies show that Poles continue to 
live on the edge of the law and to look at politics as a 
bad business in which politicians are corrupt and make 
decisions that serve their own interests. At the same 
time, politicians think of themselves as above politics 
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and talk privately—and sometimes publicly—about 
the need to lead and educate the populace. 

As politicians fight for their own positions and push 
policies, they also must create long-lasting structures 
for post-Communist Poland. The system currently 
swings between a parliamentary one with power lodged 
in the legislature, and a presidential system with power 
vested in the president. The animosity between Lech 
Walesa and many members of parliament has turned 
this into a personal battle, and ways of working it out 
are found only when there is an open conflict over 
policy and the threat of one side or the other dominat- 
ing. The swings destabilize the system. But when 
controversial policy must be made by politicians still 
trying to establish their legitimacy, system building 
falls by the wayside. 

Paralleling this dilemma of system building is the 
problem of dealing with the old system. The people 
and the elites have split on this. Among political 
leaders, some have pushed to draw a “heavy line” 
between communism and the new system and go on. 
Others have pushed, as Olszewski did, to reveal former 
secret police agents and punish the Communists and 
those who supported them. For these Poles, commu- 
nism is the root of Poland’s current problems and 
purging it is a way to bring the nation together. 

While there is no real support for a retum to 
communism, the Communist era is looking better and 
better. In December 1991, on the tenth anniversary of 
the imposition of the hated martial. law, a poll showed 
that a majority held that martial law had been a 
necessary evil. By this July, 30 percent of Poles thought 
their lives under the country’s last Communist prime 
minister was better than under any of his successors, 
and 24 percent thought there was no difference. 
Punishing the former Communist leaders seems to 
have also lost its appeal with the growing sense that the 
old days of communism were not so bad. 

The irony is that relative stability exists in Poland in 
spite of the failure to stem or resolve major crises of 
legitimacy, economic dissatisfaction over the distribu- 
tion of power and wealth, the nonpenetration of elites’ 
values into the population, and lack of political partici- 
pation. Far less severe crises brought down four 
Communist governments that seemed to have far more 
power behind them. 

Overlaying all the questions for Poland’s future, 
then, is the question of what makes Poles so patient 
with their new system. It is not satisfaction. Instead, it 
seems to be hopelessness, a lack of options or faith that 
anything can really change. Under these conditions, 
elites seem able to play politics, but can there be 
democracy in Poland if the people opt out? a 
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The Politics of Eastern Europe’s 
Move to the Market 


BY SHARON L. WOLCHIK 


T= fall of Communist systems in eastern Europe institutions are to survive in the region. But the 


in 1989 ushered in a phase of twofold transforma- inevitable costs of change in the short run—including 

tion, New leaders throughout the region sought inflation, unemployment, a decline in real incomes, 

_ to create and consolidate democratic political institu- decreases in social services, and pervasive uncertainty— 

tions while grappling with the economic decline that pose threats to the survival of leaders associated with 

had characterized the last decades of Communist rule the reforms and, in some cases, to recently reestab- 

and paved the way for the changes of regime. As the lished democratic institutions. As under communism, 

early post-Communist slogan “Democracy, the Mar- economic issues dominate the political agenda in 
ket, and Back to Europe” indicates, they also faced the post-Communist eastern Europe.! 


need to re-create private property and other aspects of a 
market economy and to reorient their countries’ eco- POLAND: THE BALCEROWICZ PLAN 


nomic relationships with the outside world. Their Just as Poland’s Solidarity movement and discus- 
ability to take the necessary steps and their approach in sions between reformist Communist party leaders and 
dealing with the legacy of the Stalinist economic model the opposition paved the way for the political changes 
have. been influenced in important ways by political that occurred in the rest of the region in 1989, so too 
factors. And economic developments have in turn had Poland was the advance guard in re-creating a market 
major repercussions on the stability of governments economy. Led by Finance Minister Leszek Balcerowicz, 
and the transition to democracy in the region. the government of Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazo- 

The somewhat different paths to the market chosen wiecki, which came to office after the overwhelming 


in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary reflect in part defeat of the Polish Communist party in June 1989, 
their differing economic conditions and history of worked quickly to articulate a major program of 


economic reforms during the Communist period, as economic change. This program of “shock therapy,” 
well as the balance of political forces and the nature of which also reflected the advice of outside economic 
the coalitions that emerged in the early days after the experts, was aimed at reestablishing a private sector 
Communists’ fall. The impact of economic transforma- and integrating Poland once again into broader Euro- 
tion on politics has in turn been conditioned by ethnic pean economic relationships. The primary emphasis of 
differences and: by each country’s experience with the program as originally enacted, however, was on 
economic reform in the last decades of Communist macroeconomic stabilization policies that woyld cool 
tule. All three cases illustrate the dilemma that eco- Polish hyperinflation and gain the confidence of out- 
nomic transformation poses for new political leaders: side investors and international financial institutions. 

transforming the economy is crucial if democratic By the time elections were held in June 1989, there 


was general agreement among political actors, includ- 
ing those inside the system, that dramatic action was 


SHARON L. Wotcutk is the director of Russian and East necessary to stem the country’s economic decline. This 
European studies at George Washington University. Her most consensus emerged as a result of the economic crises 
recent book is Czechoslovakia in Transition: Politics, Econom- that gave rise to periodic political upheavals in the 
ics, and Society (London: Pinter, 1991). 1970s and helped lead to the formation of the Solidar- 
i ity trade union movement in 1980. Numerous at- 
tempts during the Communist period to make the 
centralized economic system more efficient, including 








‘The relationship between economic and political change 
has received a good deal of attention, both before and after 


the fall of communism. See Adam Przeworski, Democracy and several reforms inaugurated in the 1980s, failed. One 
the Market (Cambridge: CamBridge University Press, 1991). of the last of these, introduced in 1988, foundered 
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largely because the government proved unable to resist 
workers’ demands, at times expressed in strikes, for 
wage increases to offset the reform’s price increases 
and cuts in subsidies. By mid-1989 the growth rate for 
industrial output, which had decreased steadily, hit 
zero. The country also faced a mounting debt crisis. 

Confronted with both high inflation and stagnation 
of industrial output, the government of Mieczyslaw 
Rakowski took several steps that would prove to be 
important after the end of Communist rule, including 
the elimination in August 1989 of most agricultural 
and food subsidies. This measure, together with aid 
from abroad, helped cushion the impact of the introduc- 
tion of market-oriented reforms after the formation of 
the Mazowiecki government that same month. 

The principal planks of the Balcerowicz plan in- 
cluded macroeconomic stabilization, liberalization and 
deregulation, privatization, and industrial restructur- 
ing. Because of the country’s economic straits, the new 
government emphasized stabilization. Anti-inflationary 


policies that included the end of wage indexation, the. 


imposition of a tax on excessive wage increases by state 
firms, and devaluation of the zloty worked to bring 
down the high inflation rate in 1990. Shortages quickly 
ended after the liberalization of prices, and the country 
experienced a sizable surplus in its hard-currency trade 
in 1990. These positive results, as well as the overall 
design of the reform project, won support for Poland 
among foreign investors and financial institutions. 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank 
aid during the early phase of the stabilization program 
was followed by agreement among the governments 
involved to forgive half Poland’s publicly held foreign 
debt. 

Although all this helped make the Polish strategy a 
model for other post-Communist states, the cost of the 
Balcerowicz plan soon became evident. Unemploy- 
ment climbed three times higher than the govern- 
ment’s initial projection, while gross national product 
and real wages fell significantly. The stabilization thus 
led to substantial hardship and uncertainty for large 
groups among Poland’s population. Workers in ineffi- 
cient large state enterprises, including those that had 
formed the core of Solidarity’s support during the 
Communist period, were particularly threatened by 
Balcerowicz’s policies and his plans for privatization. 

In the early months under Mazowiecki, it seemed 
that a government with a certain degree of legitimacy 
that could claim to represent the population would be 
able to accomplish what successive Communist govern- 
ments had not. However, as the recession deepened in 
late 1990 and in 1991, people’s patience wore thin. 
The reform program became an issue in the presiden- 
tial election of 1990 and provoked a number of serious 
political crises in 1991, as industrial production contin- 
ued to decline and unemployment rose to approxi- 
mately 11 percent of the labor force. The collapse of the 
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Council for Mutual Economic Assistance and the 
decline in trade with the Soviet Union led to a deficit in 
the balance of trade and further disruptions in those 
sectors of the Polish economy that were heavily depen- 
dent on these markets. State firms were particularly 
hard hit by these developments; by the end of 1991 
many were heavily in debt. The inability of the state to 
collect taxes, particularly from large state enterprises, 
contributed to the growing budget deficit, which threw 
Poland’s agreement with the IMF and World Bank into 
jeopardy. 


THE POLITICAL IMPACT 

Political factors have also had a major influence on 
Poland’s privatization. The leadership’s plans to priva- 
tize the economy were in part a reaction to so-called 
spontaneous privatization, which saw members of the 
nomenklatura translate their political power into eco- 
nomic advantage as they bought or sold the most 
profitable state assets without any legal basis or 
regulation. Fear of foreign, and particularly German, 
domination of the economy also spurred the govern- 
ment to expand private ownership, which had encom- 
passed most agricultural land for much of the 
Communist period and was gaining in the service and 
industrial sectors before the end of Communist rule. 

Although legislation designed to facilitate the devel- 
opment of the private sector was enacted under the 
Mazowiecki and Bielecki governments, overall progress 
in privatizing the economy was slow during 1990 and 
1991. “Small privatization” has done better. Approxi- 
mately 362,000 new private businesses were set up 
and survived in 1990, while some 35,000 state and 
cooperative stores were either leased or sold to private 
individuals that same year; officials claim that 75 
percent of the nation’s retail trade was in private hands 
in 1991. However, most of these privately owned 
concerns were small, and were in the retail rather than 
the productive sector. Little progress was made in 
privatizing the large, state-owned industrial enter- 
prises. A plan for “mass capitalization,” which was 
intended to privatize 400 large industrial firms by 
distributing stock in them free of charge to all adults, 
was abandoned in early 1992 because of political 
opposition. 

Public resistance to privatization, especially among 
workers, has been evident since early in the post- 
Communist period. A 1990 survey, for example, found 
that only 13 percent of workers, but 37 percent of 
directors, favored private ownership of their enterprise; 
approximately equal proportions of workers (36 per- 
cent and 35 percent respectively) favored state owner- 
ship and employee ownership. 

Anti-Balcerowicz rhetoric dominated the parliamen- 
tary elections of October 1991. Only 20 percent of 
Poles surveyed in February 1991 supported the finance 
minister's plan, for example, while 32 percent opposed 
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it (and 31 percent said they knew too little about it to 
judge). Popular dissatisfaction and deepening reces- 
sion resulted in the formation of a government coali- 
tion dominated by parties that adamantly opposed 
Balcerowicz’s policies and campaigned on the promise 
to end the recession. However, the government of Jan 
Olszewski found itself unable to articulate a coherent 
alternative for the economy and continued to follow 
the policies of the previous governments. The budget- 
ary crisis it inherited forced additional spending cuts 
and price increases. Mass protests, including a one- 
hour strike this January to protest the price hikes, 
graphically demonstrated the political costs of such 
moves. But the Olszewski government had no other 
real option. Workers also went on resenting the 
popiwek, or tax on excess wages, instituted by the 
Mazowiecki government to control inflation. 

The ouster of the Olszewski government in early 
June 1992 was precipitated by its release of informa- 
tion on secret police collaborators, but its inability to 
deal with pressing economic matters, as well as the 
conflict between the prime minister and President 
Lech Walesa, hastened its demise. The formation in 
July of a governing coalition supported by a majority of 
parliamentary delegates raised the possibility that Pol- 
ish leaders would be able to break the immobility that 
had characterized parliament in the previous year and 
move ahead once again with the transformation of the 
economy. The new coalition is dominated by political 
parties that support the Balcerowicz plan, and many of 
the post-Solidarity forces are united under Prime 
Minister Hanna Suchocka. Although members disagree 
on many aspects of economic policy, they are united on 
the need to re-marketize Poland’s economy and have 
agreed to adopt a pragmatic approach to economic 
issues. 

Leaders of the coalition appear to have absorbed the 
lessons of the past two years. The uptum in economic 
indicators that began in March 1992, including an 
increase in industrial output in April, May, and June, 
and the need to adhere to conditions set by the IMF if 
economic aid and debt reduction are to continue, 
support the continuation of the reform program. 
Positive trends in trade, particularly in exports, in the 
first half of 1992 should also help the new government. 
Passage of a constitutional amendment allowing the 
government to make economic decisions by decree will 
allow it to bypass parliament if it is unable to act. 
However, as in the past two years, popular dissatisfac- 
tion, particularly among industrial workers, may again 
create pressures to deviate from the program. Such 
pressure, evidenced in recent strikes in several impor- 
tant enterprises, is particularly likely if the projected 
increase in unemployment to 17 percent and a contin- 
ued decline in gross domestic product materialize. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
ECONOMIC REFORM FUELS ETHNIC CONFLICT 

The leaders who came to power in Czechoslovakia 
after the 1989 “Velvet Revolution” also opted for 
economic shock therapy after several months of de- 
bate. In addition to the destabilizing effects that 
manifested themselves in Poland, in Czechoslovakia 
the political impact of the reforms has been different in 
the two parts of the country. It has contributed to the 
growth of separatist sentiment in the western portion, 
Slovakia, that has assured the division of the country 
into two independent states. 

In contrast to the situation in Poland and Hungary, 
where economic reforms had been attempted under 
communism, the move to the market in Czechoslova- 
kia took place against a backdrop of economic ortho- 
doxy. After the 1968 Warsaw Pact invasion of the 
country, all efforts at market-oriented reform stopped. 
Fearful that any attempt at economic change would 
once again spill over into the political realm, the 
leadership under Gustav Husak relied on administra- 
tive measures to deal with the country’s growing 
economic problems. Discussion of reform remained 
taboo until the late 1980s. The Communist leadership 


-in January 1987 adopted a reform program designed to 


reintroduce elements of the market, but few of the 
measures it envisioned had been implemented before 
the Communists’ ouster in November 1989. At the 
same time, although Czechoslovakia suffered from 
many of the problems that plagued other centrally 
planned economies, the standard of living continued to 
be higher than in most of the others. And because of 
the leadership’s reluctance to integrate the country into 
the world market or borrow from the West, Czechoslo- 
vakia also had one of the lowest hard currency debts in 
the region at the end of the Communist period. The 
need for dramatic economic measures, so obvious in 
Poland, was not as pressing in Czechoslovakia. 

In the early months after the fall of the Communist’ 
system, Czechoslovakia’s economic policies reflected 
the divisions apparent among President Vaclav Havel’s 
main economic advisers. Those grouped around Valtr 
Komarek, the leader of the Czechoslovak Social Demo- 
cratic party, argued for a gradual reform that would 
preserve a greater role for the state and better protect 
individuals from the adverse effects of the shift to the 
market. At the other pole was Vaclav Klaus, the federal 
finance minister who became prime minister of the 
Czech republic after the June 1992 elections. A self- 
described free-marketeer, Klaus was the architect of a 
rapid economic reform program designed to re-create 
the market and reintegrate Czechoslovakia into the 
world economy. While debate continued, the federal 
and republic legislatures worked to lay the foundation 
for the emergence of a market economy by passing laws 
allowing for the formation of a private sector, as well as 
those regulating banking, state enterprises, land use, 


joint ventures, foreign exchange, joint stock compa- 
nies, and foreign trade. 

Adopted by the federal and both republic govern- 
ments in September 1990, Klaus’s program of eco- 
nomic reforms went into effect in January 1991. Its 
main elements, similar to those in Poland’s Balcerow- 
icz plan, included price liberalization, privatization, 
and structural change; these were coupled with a 
stabilization program funded in part by international 
organizations and by efforts to reshape the country’s 
external economic relations. 

From the perspective of federal officials, as well as 
numerous outside experts, the results of the program 
in its first year of operation were positive in many areas. 
After an initial surge, which produced a 26 percent rate 
in January 1991 alone, inflation declined almost to 
zero in the second half of 1991. There were also 
hopeful developments in the area of foreign trade. 
Before the collapse of its Communist government, 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade was concentrated mainly 
in the socialist bloc; the Soviet Union accounted for 
43.6 percent of the country’s imports and 43.3 percent 
of its exports in 1987, for example. But the reorienta- 
tion of Czechoslovakia’s trade proceeded faster than 
anticipated. In the first half of 1990, 39 percent of the 
country’s imports and 40 percent of its exports in- 
volved developed Western countries. The shift in 
trading partners continued in 1991, as shown by the 
fact that over 95 percent of payments were in hard 
currency; Czechoslovakia ended the year with a $900- 
million trade surplus. Czechoslovakia also succeeded 
in attracting substantial foreign investment in the first 
two years of the post-Communist period, although less 
than what officials had anticipated. 

Efforts by the leadership to re-create a substantial 
private sector began from a more difficult starting point 
than in Hungary or Poland, since nearly all small as 
well as large industrial and agricultural enterprises 
were still in state hands at the end of the Communist 
era. Small-scale privatization began in February 1991. 
In a series of auctions, approximately 13,000 enter- 


prises in the Czech republic and 7,700 in Slovakia had . 


been transferred to private hands by January 1992. An 
additiorfal 50,000 businesses have been returned to 
their private owners according to the provisions of the 
restitution laws. Many of these are small, employ only a 
few people, and are concentrated in the retail trade and 
service sector. 

In privatizing large-scale enterprises, fear of foreign 
domination and nomenklatura privatization such as 
occurred in Poland and Hungary led to the adoption of 
“voucher” or “coupon” privatization. This form of 
privatization was designed to serve both economic and 
political purposes. First, it was seen as a means to 
privatize substantial portions of the country’s eco- 
nomic assets in a situation in which very few citizens 

“had substantial reserves of capital and public opinion 
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ran against too large a role for foreign concerns. At the 
same time, voucher privatization’s creation of a size- 
able group of stockholders with a direct stake in a 
market economy would presumably increase support 
for the reform effort and its proponents. Over 8.5 
million people took advantage of the opportunity to 
buy vouchers after investment funds promising a fast 
return sparked public interest. The second round of 
large-scale privatization, which will affect 2,000 large 
industries, was to begin this year. 

Government officials also envision an important role 
for foreign investors in privatizing the country’s inter- 
ests, and investment treaties and legislation to facilitate 
such investment have made it more attractive. By June, 
some 4,000 joint ventures had been established, most 
of them in the Czech republic. But economic officials 
have described the level of foreign investment as 
disappointing, and many are fearful that the uncer- 
tainty surrounding the breakup of the federation will 
postpone an increase in such investment. At the same 
time, international organizations expressed confidence 
in the country, as reflected in an April 1992 IMF loan 
of $3.3 billion. 

Problematic aspects of the reform include a sizable 
decrease in productivity and industrial production 
(which declined by 23 percent in 1991) and the slow 
pace of structural change. As in Poland and other 
countries in transition to the market, including many 
in Latin America, the government’s policies have 
clearly come at the cost, even if temporary, of declines 
in the standard of living and in individual incomes. 
Unfortunately, such costs in Czechoslovakia have been 
much higher in Slovakia than in the Czech lands of 
Bohemia and Moravia. The rise in unemployment 
nationally, for example, has not been great, but the 
overall figures mask significant regional differences: 
the unemployment rate for March was 3.7 percent in 
the Czech republic but 12.3 percent in Slovakia. 
Similar patterns emerge in looking at poverty levels and 
household income in the two parts of the country. 

These differences arise from the fact that Slovakia 
was much less highly developed than the Czech lands 
before the coming of communism, and that much of 
the industrialization in Slovakia occurred during the 
Communist period, and so reflected the distortions 
and inefficiencies associated with Stalinist patterns of 
economic development. The concentration of the arms 
industry in Slovakia also intensifies the injurious 
impact of the reform there. Attitudes in Slovakia 
toward the move to the market are thus much more 
negative than in the Czech lands, and Slovaks have 
given their support to political parties that promise a 
change in economic policies. The impending breakup 
of the country is likely to complicate the move to the 
market in both halves, despite current efforts to 
minimize disruptions. Slovakia’s government insists it 
is committed to the market,though at a slower pace; it 
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will attempt to ease the costs of the transition for the 
populace and will not press ahead as rapidly with 
privatization. The Klaus government in the Czech 
republic will continue with its program but will also 
have to deal with the separation of the economy. 


HUNGARY: A GRADUALIST APPROACH 

In contrast to the method in Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary’s new leaders chose a more gradual 
re-creation of the market after the end of Communist 
rule. Prime Minister Josef Antall pledged at his inaugu- 
ration in May 1990 that Hungary would become a 
social market economy and would not adopt any kind 
of shock therapy, and the policies of his government 
have adhered to this. 

The government’s ability to avoid a radical shift in 
economic policy rested in part on the fact that reforms 
designed to introduce elements of the market had been 
under way in Hungary for nearly 20 years before the 
Communist fall. The state, however, continued to play 
the dominant role, and the country’s centrally planned 
economy was plagued by many of the problems evident 
in others of its kind. By 1989, increased inflation and a 
large budget deficit threatened Hungary’s receipt of 
IMF loan payments and illustrated the need for more 
fundamental change. But even under Communist rule 
the economy was allowed to develop a sizable private 
sector. Legalization of many economic activities previ- 
ously relegated to the second economy and expansion 
of links to Western firms also meant that managers and 
bureaucrats gained familiarity with market practices. 

Political factors also contributed to this economic 
choice by the Antall government. The elite-negotiated 
end of communism in Hungary reflected the weakness 
of the Communist leadership but also the lack of 
popular support for the opposition, as well as the 
divisions within that opposition. Of the former opposi- 
tion groups now active in politics, few support a more 
radical move to the market. Popular frustration with 
economic developments, as reflected in a three-day taxi 
and truck strike in-October 1990 centered in Budapest, 
led to the resignation of the finance minister and the 
adoption of a somewhat more ambitious economic 
reform program. However, the leadership continues to 
eschew radical reforms to achieve its goals of greater 
privatization and a reorientation of the country’s 
economic relations. This strategy initially brought with 
it many of the same consequences felt in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. This was especially noticeable in the 


growth of unemployment, which reached 10 percent 
this June, and the fall in industrial output. The 
government also continued to struggle to keep the 
deficit under control and in line with IMF guidelines. 
But Hungary’s decline in gross domestic product in 
1992 was the lowest in the region, as was its inflation 
rate. There has also been a significant increase in trade 
with the West. Along with Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary succeeded in negotiating an associate member- 
ship in the EC in April. Further progress was achieved 
in controlling inflation in early 1992, and the country 
enjoyed a trade surplus in late 1991 and the first half of 
this year. 

Hungary has also been more successful than Poland 
and Czechoslovakia in attracting foreign investment; 
more than half of total private investment in the region 
has gone to it. By 1991, approximately 8,000 joint 
ventures had been established. On the privatization 
front, approximately 18,000 small companies had 
been established by late last year, but bureaucratic 
constraints and public skepticism about the privatiza- 
tion of large enterprises were reflected in slow progress 
toward the government’s goals. Much of the privatiza- 
tion that has occurred took place as “spontaneous” 
privatization before March 1990, or with the aid of 
foreign investment. There has also been little move- 
ment in privatizing cooperatives. 

Hungary, then, has been more successful in certain 
areas than either Poland or Czechoslovakia, despite the 
adoption of a more gradual approach to economic 
change. At the same time, the short-term cost to the 
population has been significant, and numerous difficul- 
ties remain. Optimistic projections for this year were 
revised downward in July. The economic strategy of 
Hungary’s leaders also continues to be shaped by 
popular skepticism and political apathy. 


A SHORT-TERM ASSESSMENT 

The first two years of economic transformation have 
been marked by a number of successes in each of the 
eastern European countries. However, their experi- 
ences illustrate the price of such reform even in 
countries that would appear to have better pgospects 
for the re-creation of a market economy than those in 
the rest of the region. The travails of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary suggest that the road back to the 
market will be longer than many reformers originally 
anticipated. | 
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Summer Meditations 
By Vaclav Havel. New York: Knopf, 1992. 151 pp., $20. 

Hope is the force that guides former Czechoslovak 
President Vaclav Havel’s book, which is no small 
achievement given the recent history of and possible 
nightmares in store for Czechoslovakia. Remaining 
well aware of the political realities in which he finds 
himself, Havel nonetheless refuses to give in to despair. 

Summer Meditations reads like Havel’s personal 
journal. The short sections run the gamut from per- 
sonal declarations of belief to descriptions of political 
decisions made while in office to posing seemingly 
irresolvable questions about the fate of the country he 
led to democrary in 1989. 

The most compelling aspect of Havel’s reflections is 
their simplicity. Using words like “decency” and 
“civility” to describe the political culture he hopes 
Czechoslovakia will adopt, Havel appeals to the funda- 
mental desire of those who believe that a democracy in 
which citizens can and do participate is the only 
humane kind. Rather than demanding his countrymen 
“take back” their government, Havel, who under- 
stands that they have never owned it in the first place, 
encourages them to establish a moral and tolerant civic 
culture. Only by doing this, he believes, can Czechs 
and Slovaks re-create the nation in that image. Al- 
though addressing the problems specific to his own 
nation, Havel’s suggestions on building a better society 
contain a fundamentally universal appeal. 

Summer Meditations is almost a more subtle version 
of one of Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s fireside chats, 
not only because of its conversational tone, but also 
because it offers assurance that things can be better. 
Even in a particularly long stretch of this short book 
where Havel defends his conviction that the country 
should not split apart—though admitting he would 
understand if it did—the former president comes off as 
an educated and sympathetic person offering advice to 
a friend in crisis. 

For those politicians and political scientists who 
have always viewed Havel as an eccentric aberration in 
the world of realpolitik—those who weigh the relative 
merits of concepts such as mutually assured destruc- 
tion, low intensity conflict, kill ratios, and collateral 
damage—this book will undoubtedly confirm their 
suspicions. For the rest of us, however, these reflec- 
tions are a brave and stunningly honest reaffirmation of 
the positive impact human beings—as whole crea- 
tures, not simply as political animals—may have on 


the world. 
Sean Patrick Murphy 
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The New Democratic Frontier 

Edited by Larry Garber and Eric Bjornlund. Washington, 
D.C.: National Democratic Institute for International 
Affairs, 1992. 254 pp., $12.95. 

The New Democratic Frontier offers an engaging 
mixture of reports from election observers in seven 
eastern European countries as well as overviews on the 
political transformation taking place in the region. 
Each report is backed by solid descriptions of the 
circumstances leading up to and surrounding the 
elections that took place during the spring of 1990. 
Aside from giving the reader an on-the-ground feeling 
for how free and fair the elections were, these studies 
also give a strong sense of the social and political 
milieu in which they took place. 

Several analyses of the general challenges eastern 
European countries currently face round out the vol- 
ume. By comparing democratic transitions in Latin 
America to those in eastern Europe and by discussing 
the importance of civil institutions in a fledgling 
democratic nation, the essays also bridge the gap 
between country-specific studies and area overviews. 

S. P. M. 


Europe: Road to Unity 
By Flora Lewis. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1992. 
592 pp., $14. 

This is an updated edition of Lewis’s Europe: A 
Tapestry of Nations. Like its predecessor, which was 
published in 1987, it is a sometimes pleasant anecdotal 
read, a high-altitude flight across Europe’s landscape. 

For all the changes in Europe since 1987, the 
updating is very cursory. What was present tense in the 
old book is now past tense. The analysis of events is not 
deep, and some of it is already out of date. There is also 
an arrogance at times. Lewis refers to the Vatican, 
Andorra, San Marino, Liechtenstein as Europe’s 
“midgets” and deletes them from her coverage. She 
also does not cover Luxembourg. Another midget? 

It is putting the present in context that is missing in 
Europe. Lewis does not quite make some of the 
connections that may give clues to the future. Austria is 
a case in point. Six hundred years of Hapsburg 
“networking” through advantageous marriages still 
influences the Austrian government. Vienna may never 
dominate eastern Europe, but it will probably once 
again be the meeting point, certainly economically, for 
Prague and Budapest, especially with the splitting of 
Czechoslovakia. 

What is needed, and what this book does not 
achieve, is a view of the present as a span between the 
past and a long-term plan for the future 


Allin K. Dittmann E 
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US aircraft to help protect relief supplies; they are the first of 

INTERNATIONAL a 500-man Pakistani battalion that will be fully deployed by 

European Community (EC) next week; the UN has authorized an additional 3,000 

(See also France; Germany; Italy; UK) troops to aid in the relief effort outside the capital. More 

Sept. 20—French voters approve the Community’s Maastricht than 1,000 people are believed to die daily in the country as 
treaty, with 51% voting in favor of it and 49% against it; the a result of hunger or disease. 
treaty calls for the creation of a single currency and central Sept. 22—The UN General Assembly votes 127 to 6 to prevent 
bank as well as for coordinated foreign and defense policies. Yugoslavia from taking the seat held by the former socialist 

federal republic of the same name and says the new Yugosla- 

Gulf Cooperation Council via must reapply for membership. n ; 

Sept. 11—Iran denounces a statement issued by the 6 mem- Sept. 23—In New York, German Foreign Minister Klaus Kinkel 
bers of the council and Syria criticizing it for the de facto says his country would like a permanent seat on the Security 
annexation of 3 Persian Gulf islands—Abu Musa, Greater Council and that it would alter its constitution to permit 
Tunb, and Lesser Tunb—that have been jointly ruled by Iran German soldiers to participate in UN peacekeeping actions. 
and the United Arab Emirates. Sept. 25—Six hundred of a planned contingent of nearly 2,000 

Japanese soldiers arrive in Cambodia to join the UN peace- 

International Court of Justice (World Court) keeping mission there; 8 cease-fire monitors from the group 

Sept. 11—After almost 6 years of deliberations on a border arrived September 20; this is Japan’s Ist deployment of 
dispute between El Salvador and Honduras, the court rules ground troops outside the country since World War II. 
that Honduras will control approximately 112 of the 168 Sept. 29—As many as 10,000 people demonstrate outside the 
square miles of territory in question; the two countries UN in support of Jean-Bertrand Aristide, the ousted presi- 
fought a war over the area in 1969. The court also rules that dent of Haiti, as he addresses the body; in his speech, Aris- 
El Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua will have joint control tide denounces the Vatican as the only nation in the world 
over the Gulf of Fonseca, along which each has coastline. to recognize Haiti’s military backed government. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) Yugoslav Crisis 

Sept. 2—In Brussels, Secretay General Manfred Wörner an- (See also Intl, NATO; US) 
nounces the alliance will place as many as 6,000 troops un- Sept. 1—Bosnian forces suffer heavy losses after failing to 
der UN control to guard relief convoys in Bosnia and break through the Serb lines surrounding Sarajevo, the capi- 
Herzegovina. tal of Bosnia and Herzegovina; no official casualty figures are 

given. 

Organization of American States (OAS) Sept. 3—An Italian transport plane carrying UN relief supplies 
Sept. 11—At talks between representatives of ousted Haitian crashes near the Croat-controlled town of Jasenik, Bosnia; 4 
President Jean-Bertrand Aristide and the government of the Italian crewmen are reported to have been killed. The UN 
current president, Marc Bazin, negotiators for the latter say cancels relief flights into Sarajevo as a result of the downing. 
international human rights observers will be allowed in Hai- In Geneva, the International Conference on Former Yugo- 
ti; the talks, the 1st between the 2 sides, began September 1 slavia holds its 1st formal meeting; the group, co-chaired by 
at OAS headquarters in Washington. UN envoy Cyrus Vance and EC representative Lord Owen, is 
: charged with conferring on various aspects of the conflicts in 

Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) the region. 

Sept. 17—Ecuador announces it is withdrawing from the 13- Sept. 6—Serb forces cut off water supplies from Sarajevo’s 
member cartel; it will be the 1st nation to do so in the main reservoir to the city. 
group’s 32-year history. Sept. 8—Two French UN troops are killed and 5 wounded 

when their convoy comes under machine-gun fire wear the 

Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) Sarajevo airport; it is not clear who the gunmen are. 

Sept. 2—Lieutenant Colonel Hani Al Debeiky, a member of Sept. 9—The New York Times reports Dusko Kornjaca, leader of 
chairman Yasir Arafat's Fatah faction, is assassinated in the Serb militia that had surrounded Gorazde, has ordered 
Beirut by unknown gunmen; Debeiky is the 14th Palestinian his troops to lay siege to the city again after having with- 
leader to be killed this year.. drawn August 27; Kornjaca says the decision came after an 

alleged Bosnian militia massacre of approximately 300 Serb 

United Nations (UN) civilians on a road leading out of Gorazde immediately after 

Gee also Intl, Yugoslav Crisis; El Salvador; Lebanon) Serb forces withdrew. 

Sept. 2—The Security Council issues a statement calling on Brigadier General Hussein Ali Abdul-Razek, commander 
relief agencies in Iraq to continue supplying food and medi- of UN peacekeeping forces in Sarajevo, says a Bosnian mili- 
cine to those affected by the economic embargo against the tia unit is responsible for the September 8 attack on the UN 
country despite the fact that agency workers’ residency and convoy. 
work permits have not been renewed; Iraqi President Sept. 10—Yugoslavia’s foreign minister, Vladislav Jovanovic, 
Saddam Hussein has refused to renew agreements with the resigns, saying Prime Minister Milan Panic’s policies are con- 
UN concerning the presence of relief workers. trary to the interests of Serbia, 1 of the 2 remaining republics 

Sept. 14—Forty armed UN tragps arrive in Mogadishu on 2 that make up Yugoslavia. 
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Croatian officials say they have impounded a cargo of 
4,000 weapons and more than 1 million rounds of ammuni- 
tion and repatriated approximately 30 Iranians after the Sep- 
tember 4 landing of an Iranian 747 jet in Zagreb, the capital 
of Croatia; the arms were found in boxes marked as relief 
supplies bound for Bosnia. 

Sept. 11—UN envoy Vance announces that Croatia and Yugo- 
slavia have agreed to reopen a road between Zagreb and Bel- 
grade, the Yugoslav capital, that has been closed since last 
year’s war between the 2 nations. 

Sept. 12—Some of the Serb forces surrounding Sarajevo com- 
ply with today’s deadline for allowing UN peacekeepers to 
monitor their heavy weapons and artillery; there are varying 
degrees of compliance in Bihac, Gorazde, and Jajce. 

Sept. 14—Serb units shell Sarajevo, killing at least 4 people 
and wounding at least 50, from 11 positions monitored by 
the UN and 10 that are not; Serb commanders claim they are 
firing in retaliation for Bosnian attacks. 

Sept. 18—The New York Times reports that the number of Serb 
civilians killed as they were leaving the town of Gorazde on 
August 27 is at least 11 and that as many as 21 were 
wounded by Muslim militia’members. 

Sept. 22—In Sarajevo, the head of Bosnia’s Investigative Gane 
mission for War Crimes, Mirsad Tokaca, says Serb militia- 
men are responsible for an August 21 massacre near the ' 
Bosnian town of Tmopolje of as many as 200 Muslims who 
had been released from detention camps. 


Sept. 26—Bosnian government officials release figures showing _ 


925 civilians were struck by artillery and sniper fireina . 
1-week period ending September 19; 129 of them died. 

Sept. 27—Bosnian military leaders say they have lost between 
300 and 500 soldiers— in attempts to break the siege 
around Sarajevo. 

Sept. 29—American officials say CIA estimates on the number 
of Bosnians who may die this winter as a result of hunger 
and exposure run as high as 147,000. 

Sept. 30—Croatian President Franjo Tudjman and Yugoslav 
President Dobrica Cosic announce they have agreed that the 
Yugoslav army occupying the Prevlaka peninsula will be 
withdrawn by October 20. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Sept. 5—Gillian Biddulph, the medical coordinator for the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross, says her organiza- 
tion estimates as many as 2,000 people were killed and 

. 9,000 wounded in the capital of Kabul during last month’s 

fighting; members of the Hezb-i-Islami guerrilla group—one 
of the 3 groups that make up the coalition government— 
have been attacking government forces in an effort to remove 
General Rashid Doestam from the administration; Doestam 
was an army commander under President Najibullah before 
he sided with guerrilla forces. 


ANGOLA 

Sept. 22—State radio reports that troops from the Union for 
the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA) yesterday cap- 
tured the airport at Cuito, in the central province of Bié. 
UNITA officials report their forces in the city earlier captured 
11 police officers after what they say was an assassination 
attempt against Jonas Savimbi, UNITA’s leader, who is a 
candidate for president in elections that will begin Septem- 
ber 29. 

Sept. 23—State radio reports that 13 people were killed over 
the past weekend in pre-election violence, including 8 ina 
clash between UNITA supporters and police in the eastern 
city of Luena. Last week at least 9 civilians were killed in 
civil unrest in Cabinda province in the north. 
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BRAZIL 

Sept. 16—Attorney General Aristides Junqueira delivers a re- 
port to the Supreme Court alleging President Fernando Col- 
lor de Mello took part in influence-peddling schemes. 

Sept. 18—In Sao Paulo, 750,000 demonstrators call for Col- 
lor’s impeachment; it is the largest demonstration in Brazil- 
ian history. 

Sept. 29—The Chamber of Deputies, the lower house of parlia- 
ment, votes 441 to 38 to impeach Collor, clearing the way 
for the president’s trial by the Senate, which has 180 days to 
reach a verdict on charges that he was involved in influence- 
peddling and bribery schemes while in office; Collor an- 
nounces Vice President Itamar Franco will become acting 
president as early as tomorrow while Collor stands trial; Col- 

_ lor, who is the country’s 1st democratically elected president 
in 30 years, was expected to serve until January 1, 1995. 


BULGARIA 

Sept. 4In a court in Sofia, Todor Zhivkov, the Communist 
leader of the country from 1962 to 1989, is convicted of em- 
bezzling $24 million in state funds and sentenced to 7 years 
in prison. 


CAMBODIA 


(See Intl, UN) 


CHINA 


Sept. 1—Shen Tong, a student leader of the 1989 democracy 
movement recently returned from exile in the US, is arrested 
in Beijing hours before he was to hold a press conference on 
a proposed local chapter of a group calling for democracy in 
China. 

Sept. 10—In Beijing, Iranian President Hashemi Rafsanjani 
announces that China will equip a nuclear power plant in 
Iran; the International Atomic Energy Agency will be allowed 
to inspect the facility. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT STATES (CIS) 

(See also Cuba; Georgia; Mongolia; US) 

Sept. 3—In Dushanbe, the capital of Tajikistan, government 
ministers and the presidium of Tajikistan’s parliament issue 
a statement calling on President Rakhmon Nabiyev to resign; 
Nabiyev is said to be at the headquarters of the CIS army 
garrison in the capital. Fighting between Nabiyev backers 
and opponents in the southwestem part of the country is 
reported to have resulted in several hundred deaths. 

Sept. 7—At the airport in Dushanbe, Nabiyev is detained by 
armed opposition militia and signs a statement resigning his 
office; he is then allowed to fly to Khodzheni, his native re- 
gion. 

Sept. 9—Four days before Russian President Boris Yeltsin's 
scheduled departure, the chief Russian cabinet secretary an- 
nounces that a state visit to Japan and South Korea has been 
postponed; the postponement is evidently the result of a 
failure to negotiate a settlement in a dispute over a group of 
islands in the Kurile chain north of Japan that was seized by 
the Soviet Union in World War II. 

Sept. 20—Azerbaijan demands that all Armenian forces with- 
draw from Azerbaijan’s Armenian-populated enclave of 
Nagorno-Karabakh by September 22, and declares a unilat- 
eral 2-day cease-fire along the main road linking Armenia to 
the enclave to allow for a withdrawal. 

Sept. 21—Azerbaijan’s Defense Ministry says a large-scale of- 
fensive by Azerbaijani troops against Nagorno-Karabakh that 
began September 19 has resulted in about 200 casualties on 
its side and 350 on the Armerffan side; Azerbaijani forces 
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have reportedly captured 15 villages in the southwestern 
part of the enclave. 

Sept. 23—Azerbaijan’s Defense Ministry says government 
troops have captured Martuni, which commands the heights 
of southeastern Nagorno-Karabakh, killing 200 Armenian 
soldiers; official sources in Martuni say Azerbaijani forces 
were repulsed with heavy losses. 

Sept. 30—President Leonid Kravchuk of Ukraine informs par- 
liament of the resignation of Prime Minister Vitold Fokin, 
who had been criticized for his management of the econ- 
omy. 


Comoros 


Sept. 26—A coup attempt is thwarted after forces loyal to Pres- 
ident Said Mohammed Djohar arrest a group of soldiers who 
had taken over the state radio station in Moroni, the capital. 


Cusa 

Sept. 5—President Fidel Castro announces that Cuba will halt 
work on a Soviet-designed nuclear power plant because of 
rising costs. 

Sept. 16—Government officials announce that Russia has 
agreed to withdraw 1,500 soldiers by the middle of next 
year; the brigade has been deployed in the country since 
1962. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Sept. 20—In Santo Domingo, police fire on 300 people dem- 
onstrating against the planned government celebration of the 
500th anniversary of Christopher Columbus’s arrival; Rafael 
Efrain Ortiz, head of the Dominican Committee on Human 
Rights, is killed and 2 protesters are wounded. 


ECUADOR 
(See Intl, OPEC) 


EL SALVADOR 

(See also Intl, World Court) 

Sept. 21—In a ceremony near the Guazapa volcano, UN mili- 
tary observers receive weapons from approximately 20% of 
the rebels belonging to the 8,000-member Farabundo Marti 
National Liberation Front as part of the 2d phase of a 5-part 
demobilization plan. 


FRANCE 

(See also Intl, EC) 

Sept. 23—Proclaiming their joint support for the franc, the 
French and German central banks sell deutsche marks and 
purchase francs on the open market to maintain the value of 
the French currency; in European trading, the franc closes at 
3.41 to the deutsche mark; under the European Exchange 
Rate Mechanism, to which both countries subscribe, the 
franc must be kept stronger than 3.43: 1. 


GEORGIA 

Sept. 2—Press reports say that 70 Georgian soldiers and 9 
Abkhazians were killed in overnight clashes near Sukhumi, 
the capital of the secessionist Abkhazian autonomous repub- 
lic. 

Sept. 3—In Moscow, Russian President Boris Yeltsin and Edu- 
ard Shevardnadze, head of Georgia’s ruling State Council, 
agree to a Georgian-Russian peacekeeping force for Abkha- 
zia; Vladislav Ardzinba, the Abkhas’ leader, agrees to a cease- 
fire to begin Sept. 5. © 
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GERMANY 

(See also Intl, UN; France; Italy) 

Sept. 5—In a continuing wave of rightist violence that began 
last month, a refugee hostel is firebombed in the town of 
Hoyerswerda, near the border with Poland; 1 injury is re- 
ported. Police also report attacks against refugee centers in 
Prenzlau and Lübbenau, both in eastern Germany. 

Sept. 14—Under pressure from EC members, the Bundesbank 
cuts 2 of its interest rates, the 1st cut in 5 years; the discount 
rate is lowered from 8.75% to 8.25% and the ceiling on 
short-term rates reduced .25%, to 9.5%. 

Sept. 24—In Bucharest, Germany and Romania sign a pact in 
which Romania agrees to accept back all its citizens in Ger- 
many who are there illegally; about 50,000 Romanians in 
Germany will be affected, most of them Romany people, or 
Gypsies; Germany will contribute $20 million to fund the 
deportations and job training in Romania for the returnees. 


Haiti 
(See Intl, OAS, UN) 


HONDURAS 
(See Intl, World Court) 


IRAN 

(See also Intl, Gulf Cooperation Council, Yugoslav Crisis; China; 
US) 

Sept. 9—The New York Times reports 2 Iranian jet bombers 
forced 2 Turkish military planes to land in western Iran last 
week; the planes and their pilots may still be held in the 
country. Turkey’s interior minister is to meet with Iranian 
officials on September 11 to discuss skirmishes that have 
taken place since Turkey’s mobilization of 150,000 troops 
along its border with Iran, as well attacks in Turkey by mem- 
bers of the Kurdistan Workers party who operate from 
northern Iran. 

Sept. 17—Sadegh Sharafkandi, secretary general of the Iranian 
Democratic party of Kurdistan, an opposition group, is 
killed along with 3 other Kurds by masked gunmen in a Ber- 
lin restaurant. 


IRAQ 

(See also Intl, UN) 

Sept. 7—UN officials announce that Iraq has agreed to a plan 
whereby UN inspectors will be allowed to test water at as 
many as 40 sites within the country for traces of radioactive 
material. 

Sept. 15—In Shaqlawa, leaders from the Kurdish Democratic 
party and the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan agree to form a 
military force of approximately 30,000 troops in th® next 
month; they also say they will encourage smaller parties to 
add their fighters to the force, which they expect to number 
60,000 in 1 year. 

Sept. 23—Approximately 70 delegates from 30 opposition 
groups meet in northern Iraq for the 1st time to discuss de- 
veloping a united policy against the government of President 
Saddam Hussein. 


ISRAEL 
(See Lebanon) 


ITALY 

Sept. 6—Police arrest at his home in northern Italy Giuseppe 
Madonia, a reputed member of the Cupola, the 5-man com- 
mission of bosses that controls the Sicilian Mafia; the group 


is suspected of planning the murders this year of the top 
anti-Mafia investigator in Sicily and of Italy’s leading prose- 
cutor of organized crime figures. 

Sept. 20—ltaly suspends its participation in the European 
Community's Exchange Rate Mechanism. As part of an 
agreement reached September 13 with the German central 
bank, Italy devalued the lira 7 percent against other Euro- . 
pean currencies. 


JAPAN 

(See also Intl, UN; CIS) 

Sept. 1—The governor of Niigata prefecture, Kiyoshi Kaneko, 
announces his resignation, saying reports that one of his 
aides accepted an improper 100-million-yen cash contribu- . 
tion from the Tokyo Sagawa Kyubin trucking company were 
probably true; Shin Kanemaru, the vice president of the rul- 
ing Liberal Democratic party, resigned last month after ac- 
knowledging his office received a large unreported 
contribution from the company, which has links to orga- 
nized crime. 


KOREA, NORTH 
(See Korea, South) 


KOREA, SOUTH 


Sept. 7—In Seoul, the intelligence agency announces it has 
arrested 4 dissidents involved in an espionage ring seeking 
to ““communize the Korean peninsula”; it says the ring was 
led by Kim Nak Chung, a prominent dissident who it says 
worked undercover in the South for 37 years and had re- 
ceived $2.1 million in funds from North Korean leader 
Kim I Sung. 


LEBANON 

Sept. 4—General Antione Lahd, commander of the Israeli- 
backed South Lebanon Army, announces his Christian mili- 
tia has blocked all roads to the Israeli-controlled security 

-zone until September 7, a day after the last of 3 rounds of 
parliamentary elections are to be held; this measure is to 
ensure that the 70,000 residents of the zone are not able to 
vote in their designated voting area north of the zone which 
is patrolled by UN peacekeeping forces. 

Sept. 8—Initial results from the last round of parliamentary 
elections show the Muslim parties Amal and the Party of 
God have won 22 of 23 contested seats; one independent 
candidate'also won; Amal is expected to control 18 seats, 
which will make it the largest bloc in the 128-member par- 
liament? followed by the Party of God, with 12 seats. Al- 
though Christian candidates are guaranteed half the seats, 
only 59 have béen elected, either as independent candidates 
or on Muslim party tickets as a result of the Christian boy- 
cott. 

Sept. 22—An Israeli army spokesman says Israeli soldiers 
killed 3 guerrillas belonging to the Party of God in an ex- 
change in the Israeli security zone; 1 Israeli soldier was 
wounded in the firefight, after which the Israeli army shelled 
3 villages believed to be Party of God strongholds. 

Sept. 29—UN spokesman Timor Goskel announces 1 Irish 
soldier was killed and another wounded when members of 
the Iranian-backed Islamic Resistance Movement fired a 
rocket-propelled grenade at the peacekeepers’ checkpoint 
east of the port city of Tyre; in skirmishes between the Israe- 
li-backed South Lebanon Army and rebels in southern Leba- 
non, 8 people die and 11 are wounded. 
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LIBERIA 

Sept. 28—Information Minister Lamini Waritay says witnesses 
who fled to Monrovia from the nearby town of Klay have 
reported that rebel fighters massacred at least 300 people 
there in a factional conflict; spokesmen for the United Liber- 
ation Movement for Democracy for Liberia (ULIMO), the 
rebel group based in Sierra Leone, and a rival organization 
led by Charles Taylor deny the reports. 


MEXICO 


Sept. 21—The government and the Vatican announce they 
have established full diplomatic ties; in July, Congress 
adopted changes to the constitution requested by President 
Carlos Salinas de Gortari allowing churches legal status, the 
right to own property, and to teach religion. 


MONGOLIA 

Sept. 26—The China-based New China News Agency reports 
that the last of what had been 67,000 troops from the former 
Soviet Union have been withdrawn from Mongolia. 


MYANMAR 


Sept. 26—State radio announces the ruling military junta today 
issued a decree ending martial law throughout the country 
that was imposed in September 1988; it also says civilians 
will no longer be tried in military courts. 


NICARAGUA 

(See also Intl, World Court) 

Sept. 5—President Violeta Barrios de Chamorro relieves René 
Vivas as director-general of police as well as 11 of his aides 
and swears in Fernando Caldera Azmitia as his replacement; 
the move comes days after John Maisto, a deputy assistant 
secretary in the US State Department, met with government 
officials here concerning US fears of Sandinista influence in 
Chamorro’s government; both Caldera and Vivas were part 
of the former Sandinista-led government. 


PERU 


Sept. 5—Near Lima, 7 people are killed and 13 diay’ in- 
jured after police set off a bomb in a van left by Shining Path 
rebels at a gasoline station they had just robbed. 

Sept. 12—In Lima, police capture Abimael Guzman Reynoso, 
founder and leader of the Shining Path; Guzmán had been in 
hiding for over a decade. 

Sept. 14—Shining Path guerrillas kill a police officer in Lima 
and detonate a bomb on the Pan American highway north of 
the capital, wounding 8 people. 

President Alberto Fujimori announces Guzmán will be 
tried by a military tribunal on charges of treason. 

Police say that, along with Guzman, they captured 21 
Shining Path members or collaborators, including the guer- 
rilla group’s 2d-in-command. The police also say that, in the 
last few months, they have either killed or captured over a 
dozen of the group’s 19 central committee members. 

Sept 15—Shining Path rebels set off a bomb in Cuzco, killing 2 
people and wounding 2. 


ROMANIA 
(See Germany) 


SAUDI ARABIA 


_ (See US) > 
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SOMALIA 
(See Intl, UN; US) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Sept. 7—At least 24 supporters of the African National Con- 
gress (ANC) are killed by machine-gun fire from Ciskei army 
troops as they march with about 50,000 other protesters 
into the black homeland, demanding that the Ciskei’s mili- 
tary ruler, Brigadier Oupa Gqozo, step down. 

Sept. 25—The New York Times reports that the government and 

, the ANC have agreed to hold a meeting tomorrow between 
Prime Minister F.W. de Klerk and ANC president Nelson 
Mandela; formal talks on transition to a nonracial democracy 
broke off in May. Government concessions to ANC demands 
include the phased release of more than 500 prisoners con- 
victed of serious crimes deemed to be politically motivated; 
the banning of so-called Zulu “cultural weapons”; and in- 
creased security around migrant-worker hostels, which have 
been centers of black factional violence. 

Sept. 27—Chief Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi, the leader of 
the Zulu-based Inkatha Freedom party, severs relations with 
the government, which Inkatha has generally supported, and 
says neither his party nor the KwaZulu homeland will partic- 
ipate in proposed elections or an interim government. 


SUDAN 

Sept. 30—The UN suspends relief efforts in the south after 1 
relief worker and a Norwegian journalist are killed and 2 
other workers are reported missing after attacks by a south- 
ern guerrilla group. 


TAIWAN 
(See US) 


THAILAND 

Sept. 23—Chuan Leekpai, the leader of the Democrat party, 
accepts the post of prime minister as leader of a coalition 
government that includes 1 pro-military party; in parliamen- 
tary elections held September 13, 51% of the vote went to 4 
patties calling for an end to military influence in the govern- 
ment, including the Democrats and Palang Dharma (Power 
of Virtue), which is headed by pro-democracy leader Cham- 
long Srimuang; inclusion of the pro-military Social Action 
party gives the coalition a solid majority in parliament. 


TURKEY 

(See also Iran) 

Sept. 30—Government officials say the death toll from a recent 
battle between soldiers and members of the Kurdish Work- 
ers party outside the village of Semdinli near the Iraqi border 
stands at 174 rebels, 29 troops, 5 civilians, and 3 village 
guards; it is the highest number of casualties in a single con- 
frontation since the separatist Kurds began their campaign in 
1984. 


UGANDA 

Sept. 9—In Washington, D.C., 5 people, including a senior 
aide to Ugandan President Yoweri Museveni, are indicted on 
charges that they illegally attempted to export to Uganda 
$18.8-million worth of TOW antitank missiles and launch- 
ers purchased in a Customs Department sting operation; 2 
of the men were also indicted on charges that they tried to 
ship $15 million in Chinook helicopter parts to Libya. The 
Ugandan ambassador to the US, Stephen Katenta-Apuli, was 
detained last month on evigence that he was part of the 
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. group but was released when he invoked diplomatic immu- 
nity, 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 
(See Intl, Gulf Cooperation Council) 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 


Great Britain 

Sept. 16—After a day of intense speculation in European cur- 
rency markets and failed attempts to boost the pound to 
keep its value relative to other currencies within the guide- 
lines of the European Monetary System, Britain suspends its 
participation in the system, effectively devaluing the pound. 

Sept. 24—Following a specially convened debate on the gov- 
ernment’s economic and European policies, Prime Minister 
John Major wins a vote of confidence in the House of Com- 
mons, 330 to 288. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

(See also Nicaragua; Uganda) 

Sept. 2—In Fort Worth, Texas, President George Bush an- 
nounces he has approved the sale of as many as 150 F-16 


fighter planes to Taiwan, reversing almost 10 years of Ameri-_ 


can policy on arms sales to the island. 

In campaign speeches in South Dakota and Texas, Bush 
says the government will offer wheat farmers $1-billion - 
worth of subsidies for overseas sales; he also says-he will 
give $755 million more in aid to those farmers whose crops 
were destroyed by Hurricane Andrew last month. `. 

Sept. 11—In St. Louis, Missouri, Bush announces-he. fis ap- 


proved the sale to Saudi Arabia of 72 F-15 military jets worth 


approximately $9 billion. 

Sept. 14—Bush offers Russia $900 million in loan guarantees 
and $250 million in food assistance for the next 6 months. 

Sept. 16—Lieutenant Bruce Cole, spokesman for the US Naval 
Forces Central Command in the Persian Gulf, announces ` 
2,400 marines are on their way to the waters off Somalia; 
Cole says the troops will be used for command and control 
of US airlift operations to the country. 


Sept. 20—Bush administration officials say they have lodged a 


protest with the Indian government about its attempted 


shipment to Syria of trimethyl phosphite, which can be used ': : 


in making chemical weapons; the material, bound for Syria 


_ aboard a German vessel in August, was ordered sent back by — 


German authorities once its nature was determined. 

Sept. 24—The New York Times reports Department of Defense 
officials have expressed concern that Russia is honoring a 
contract between Iran and the Soviet Union on the sale to 
Iran of up to 3 diesel submarines worth $250 million each; 
currently, no Persian Gulf country possesses subn@irines. » 
The officials also say Russia has sold 24 SU 24 bombers to 
Iran, is providing spare parts for Iraqi planes kepti in Iran 
since the Persian Gulf war, and has agreed to sell Iran 2; nu- 
clear reactors. 


Sept. 26—According to The New York Times, US officials have ~ ` 


received “reliable information” that as many as 3,000 Mus- 
lims were killed during May and June in Serb-controllea ` 


i 
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detention centers near the town of Brcko in Bosnia and Hèr- v : 


zegovina; earlier in the week, Acting Secretary of State Law- 


rence Eagleburger announced the US supports the creation .. 
of a UN war crimes commission to investigate such allega- +. 5 


tions. 


VATICAN 


(See Intl, UN; Mexico) |_| 
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In designing a global policy for ‘a changed world—especially economically powerful 


Asia—‘“‘an international division. of labor in which America maintains order and the 
Japanese give aid (like the one the Bush administration agreed to), will work only in a new 


world order devised by Lewis Carroll.” 


The United States and Asia 
in an Age of International Upheaval 


BY DONALD C. HELLMANN 


war’s end has brought uncertainty and perplexity 

to the United States and many Asian nations. Pax 
Americana in the Pacific after World War II was a 
success both for the hegemon and for the region’s 
nations that prospered in the American-made security 
and free trade greenhouse, all having enjoyed a kind of 
international paradise that could now be lost.! United 
States officials acknowledge that American foreign 
policy toward East Asia stands at a crossroads and 
imply that the future cannot be an extension of the 
past. However, the policy actions undertaken have 
been responses to crises or the initiatives by other 
nations; the approach to the region, especially toward 
Japan, has been passive and incremental. This reactive 


T twilight period that has followed the cold 
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and stolid style devoid of fresh strategic thinking is 
truly extraordinary for the leading world power during 
a time of international fluidity, when the possibilities 
for statesmanship are so accessible. 

The explanation for such immobilism is partly 
personal: a president obsessed with foreign policy who 
nonetheless publicly chided himself about his trouble 
with “the vision thing.” It also involves government 
policymaking institutions shackled by partisan differ- 
ences between Congress and the president and the 
tendency toward inertia of bureaucracies established to 
conduct the cold war. Finally, an intellectual and 
political sclerosis is evident in the American foreign 
policy establishment that stands in sharp contrast to 
the vision and verve that went into crafting the 
international institutions for “America’s century” after 
the second world war. Beyond the occasional Pentagon 
study, there has been no effort to devise a comprehen- 
sive new strategy toward Asia or the rest of the world 
that looks beyond cold war assumptions or the con- 
straints imposed by a federal budget now chronically in 
deficit.2 Consequently, the most significant feature of 
the current American approach to Asia is not what has 
been done but rather what has not. The failure of the 
United States, the leader of the coalition that won the 
last big war—the cold war—to create institutions to 
manage a still inchoate new world order during the 
transition from one age to another is both astonishing 
and historically unprecedented. 


VISION FOR AN ERA OF REVOLUTIONARY CHANGE 
The second half of the twentieth century was 

dominated by the cold war, a protracted global confron- 

tation between the United %ates, the Soviet Union and 
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their allies on ideological, geopolitical, and economic 
planes. The prospect of a nuclear holocaust forestalled 
the physical devastation previous world wars had 
brought, but the cold war did create updated variants 
of empires (the East and West blocs), legitimated the 
framework for the remarkably successful American-led 
global economic order, cast its shadow over the 
occasions and the forms of war, and severely (in the 
case of the Soviet Union, fatally) affected the politics 
and the economies of the two superpowers. Not 
surprisingly, the conflict’s sudden end after 40 years 
has created many of the fundamental discontinuities 
that followed the two previous great wars of this 
century; it has also provided the occasion and the need 
for statesmanship. 

The political and military aspects of the cold war 
ended with communism’s collapse in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union, but the strategic implications of 
this change and communism’s eroded legitimacy low- 
ered the curtain on the cold war in Asia as well— 
notwithstanding the persistence of Leninist states in 
China, Vietnam, and North Korea. Although effectively 
over, for the United States two special features of the 
cold war in Asia remain particularly important. First, 
despite the Korean and Vietnam wars, there was no 
multilateral military alliance like NATO and—bilateral 
arrangements with Korea and Japan notwithstanding— 
regional containment was essentially unilaterally sup- 
plied by the United States. In addition, American 
economic relations with Asia during the cold war also 
expanded without the tempering influence of regional 
institutions. East Asia became the world’s fastest 
growing economic region, and now far outstrips Eu- 
rope as the most important trading partner of the 
United States; the relationship between Japan and the 
United States has become the most important bilateral 
economic relationship in the world. However, no 
regional organization such as the European Commu- 
nity is in place, and the last 15 years have seen trade 
and other economic tensions increasing side by side 
with interdependence. 

This absence of overarching institutions is symptom- 
atic of an unadmitted but underlying feature of Ameri- 
can policy toward Asia during the cold war: Asia was 
not (and still is not) accorded either the priority or the 
sophisticated attention that has been given to Europe. 
“Wanted: An Asian policy,” a lament heard in the 
years immediately after World War II, is even more 
appropriate today. These three legacies from the imme- 
diate past are basic to any post-cold war American 
strategy toward Asia. 

The conjunction of two earthquake-strength develop- 
ments in the late 1980s reordered the international 
landscape and set into motion forces for change that 
continue to reshape the international system. With the 
collapse of communism in Eastern Europe and the 
disintegration of the Sovigt Union, the political and 
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strategic confrontation at the heart of the cold war 
effectively came to an end. Second, the cumulative 
impact of more than four successful decades of the 
liberal world economic order had a number of unantic- 
ipated and unsettling results, among them the Pacific 
region’s move to the center of the world economic 
stage, the rise of Japan as a global as well as regional 
economic power, and the relative economic decline of 
the United States. 

It was these basic changes in the structure of the 
global economic system as much as the end of the cold 
war that created the revolutionary international up- 
heaval of an intensity and scope seen only three other 
times in the last two centuries: after the Napoleonic 
Wars and World Wars I and II. In each of these 
previous ages of upheaval, statesmen from the winning 
coalition moved decisively to shape the still indetermi- 
nate new world order by creating institutions to 
manage the radically different distribution of political, 
economic, and military power resulting from the 
conflict; foreign policy was not left in the hands of 
those bureaucrats, military leaders, and diplomats 
responsible for the day-to-day conduct of international 
relations and bound by the policies and institutions in 
which they operated, but set instead by statesmen with 
a sense of vision and history. Prince Klemens von 
Metternich, Woodrow Wilson, Winston Churchill, 
and George Marshall exemplify the statesmen, and 
their products are the Concert of Europe, the League of 
Nations, the United Nations (and Bretton Woods), and 
the Pax Americana. No less is needed today. 

Unfortunately, no vision of a post-cold war world 
system within which an Asian policy might be devel- 
oped has been articulated by the United States. In 
1990 President George Bush introduced the idea of a 
“new world order,” but not because of a visionary 
impulse, or even a prudent desire to replace anachronis- 
tic alliances and international organizations with more 
appropriate ones. Rather, the concept was put forward 
because a rogue regime in Iraq invaded the neighboring 
oil-rich emirate of Kuwait. Without acquiring real 
substance, this sole idea that was intended to address 
the broad international challenges of the current age of 
upheaval rapidly passed through the life cycle of a 
sound bite, becoming a prisoner among the meander- 
ing words of presidential speechwriters until it died of 
overwork. In the absence of a coherent, long-term 
global strategy, United States policy toward Asia has 
moved from one issue to another on an agenda sey by 
regional crises, initiatives by the Pacific countries 
themselves to create new arrangements for interna- 
tional cooperation, or by American domestic pressures. 

The results of this ad hoc approach to foreign policy 
have been highly uneven. By reacting incrementally to 
specific problems, by not articulating a strategic con- 
cept to replace containment, by assuming that market- 
driven American capitalism and free trade were and 


will be the keys to East Asian economic success, by 
seeking to breathe new life into institutions devised for 
other circumstances (for example, the Japanese- 
American alliance, the antiquated security system of 
the United Nations, the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade), the United States has successfully man- 
aged some specific issues in the short term but has 
only superficially related them to the utterly trans- 
formed international context. This is especially unfortu- 
nate in the Pacific, where the residual power and 
legitimacy of the United States and the absence of 
immediate crises provides an opportunity to shape a 
new security and econotnic order and to recast in a 
constructive way the grotesquely imbalanced 
““parmership” with Japan. 

Despite the collapse of communism, democracy and 
economic interdependence cannot dissolve interna- 
tional strife in the post—cold war world without active 
management by certain nations of a complex balance of 
power involving military and economic factors. En- 
hanced interdependence notwithstanding, what will 
emerge is a new age of nationalism rather than 
internationalism. The persistence of nationalism in 
Asia, in fact, is one of the most important features of 
the region’s politics and culture. Domestic politics in 
all major nations will influence their foreign policies to 
an unusual extent now that the cold war is over. 
International cooperation will remain a contingent 
product of policy, not the result of some economic or 
political invisible hand. 

Indeterminacy will also be a dominant feature of the 
new international landscape, certainly for the near 
future. Even though the United States made extensive 
efforts during the last years of World War II to forecast 
the postwar order, these missed the most fundamental 
changes that would occur during that age of upheaval, 
such as the cold war and decolonization. However, 
when these unanticipated events took place they gave 
rise to a new strategic doctrine (containment), new 
institutions (the National Security Council, the Agency 
for International Development), and new policies (aid, 
alliances, and overseas military intervention). Interna- 
tional indeterminacy spawned not immobilism but 
creative statesmanship. 

Before making critical choices regarding Asia and 
the world in the years immediately ahead, the United 
States must examine anew the fundamental forces 
sustaining the current system. As a first step, it should 
inifiate a review of its role in East Asia, especially with 
Japan, of the sort that was made in the late 1940s 
toward the Soviet Union. To do less will forfeit 
leadership in the Pacific to the shifting political tides of 
American domestic politics or international events in 
Asia. If the future belongs to those who succeed, it is in 
regard to the Pacific, and Japan especially, that the 
United States should make it a priority to structure a 
new strategic doctrine. 
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THE SUPERPOWER AND THE ECONOMIC FORCE 

Despite escalating concern about Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations, the critical questions are rarely asked and 
even more rarely answered. The first imperative regard- 
ing Japan and Asia is to see them in a global and 
historical context rather than a bilateral (or regional) 
and strictly contemporary perspective. The next imper- 
ative is to delineate the unique economic and political 
legacies of the cold war era. 

Japan, which has become the world’s largest credi- 
tor, the biggest dispenser of foreign aid, the leader in 
many high-technology industries, the dominant eco- 
nomic force in the world’s fastest-growing region, and, 
as noted, the major overseas economic partner of the 
United States, nevertheless has emerged from the cold 
war without any security policy beyond dependence on 
the United States. America, though the only global 
military power and the nation with the largest gross 
national product, is, however, beset by economic 
problems that make leadership in the pattern of the 
cold war impossible. A viable adjustment of Japanese- 
American relations therefore requires linkage of eco- 
nomic and strategic policy considerations. 

The security alliance now in place was crafted in the 
early years of the cold war, when a devastated and 
impoverished Japan was under American military occu- 
pation. That alliance is an anachronism, structured on 
assumptions about Japanese power and international 
behavior appropriate to the years immediately after 
World War II and on the international role the United 
States played during the height of the cold war in the 
1950s and early 1960s. Perpetuating the relationship’s 
asymmetry has recently led to a number of astonishing 
and inherently nonviable results. For example, the 
world’s largest debtor nation effectively underwrites 
the security of the world’s largest creditor; only this 
year, and then conditionally, did Japan agree to 
participate in United Nations or any other multilateral 
military activities overseas, despite possessing the 
world’s third-largest defense force. 

These anomalies, together with persistent and pro- 
tracted bilateral friction over trade and investment, 
have provoked a strongly negative and increasingly 
populist reaction in the United States that in turn has 
stimulated highly visible anti-Americanism in Japan. In 
the United States, hostile Congressional actions (such 
as those surrounding the joint American-Japanese 
program to build the FSX fighter) have grown in 
number and intensity. In public opinion polls Japan 
has replaced the Soviet Union as the greatest perceived 
threat to ‘the United States. The media have taken an 
increasingly adversarial position regarding Japan, and 
Japan was central to this year’s hyperbolic presidential 
campaign rhetoric. These developments have intro- 
duced a volatile variable into bilateral relations and 
make the policy challenge for the United States presi- 
dent twofold: to bring the american-Japanese relation- 
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ship into greater congruence with international realities 
and at the same time to reestablish leadership on the 
issue domestically. 

Although Japan’s success has rightly been explained 
in terms of the brilliance of its internal political- 
economic organization or the inadequacies of Ameri- 
can society and policies, a bedrock cause is the peculiar 
structure of the international system under the Pax 
Americana. Japan became a global economic super- 
power because the United States freed it from the 
political, psychological, and economic costs of partici- 
pating in power politics. In both countries this has 
perpetuated the separation of economic and security 
policies, created institutional arrangements that im- 
pede appropriate policymaking, and raised the possibil- 
ity that a “mutant” international actor will emerge as 
the international greenhouse comes down (see the 
opera buffa performance by Japan in the Persian Gulf 
war). 

A second major legacy of the cold war era is the 
failure of Tokyo to come to terms with the ill will 
created during the decades of Japanese imperialism in 
the first half of this century and above all by the 
atrocities committed by the Japanese military through- 
out East Asia during World War II. Japan’s refusal to 
admit responsibility and the systematic revision of 
textbooks to assure that younger generations of Japa- 
nese do not know what everyone else in Asia knows to 
be true—an official disinformation campaign with a 
scope otherwise seen only in authoritarian or totalitar- 
ian societies—has severely undermined Japan’s capac- 
ity to be a leader in the region despite its dominant 
economic position. Ironically, Japan’s failure to play an 
integral if subordinate military role in containing 
communism in Asia as West Germany did in Europe 
has kept the embers of doubt about irresponsible 
militarism smoldering. The cold war has left Japan 
shackled by the burdens of its history, unable to 
articulate a national purpose that transcends narrow 
self-interest. Japan achieved a position of economic 
power in Asia and in the rest of the world during the 
cold war era, but it lacks legitimacy, the critical 
ingredient for international leadership. 


Another cold war legacy that bears on the mounting - 


tension between Japan and the United States and the 
imperative to link economics and security in any new 
world order is what can be called the “paradox of 
interdependence.” Paradoxically, the increased scope 
and intensity of economic interaction has created 
international competitors for state-centered foreign 
policy such as multinational corporations and interna- 
tional organizations while at the same time strengthen- 
ing the role of economic interest groups in the making 


3Kenneth Pyle has developed this point in The Japanese 
Question: Power and Purpose in a New Era (Washington, D.C.: 
American Enterprise Institut@ 1992). 
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of foreign policy, encouraging a kind of populist 
economic nationalism. Accordingly, those states, Japan 
among them, that are capable of a coherent industrial 
and foreign economic policy calibrated to enhance 
national power in the global marketplace behind a fig 
leaf of liberal economic verbiage are enormously re- 
warded. Conversely, the open and fragmented process 
of American economic foreign policymaking severely 
disadvantages the United States. The discontinuities 
between international economic power and intema- 
tional economic responsibilities have been perpetuated 
in large part because the United States has clung to the 
policies and institutions of the cold war. 

Any attempt to reshape Japanese-American relations 
first confronts the question of who will provide leader- 
ship. Because of the close links between Japanese 
society and its political institutions, the reluctance of a 
successful nation to alter its course at the apex of its 
power, and Japan’s seeming inability to articulate a 
national purpose with which others can identify, it is 
unlikely that Japan will take the initiative in fashioning 
a new world order. Any attempt to explicitly link 
security and economic policy must originate in Wash- 
ington, and must foster institutional perestroika in 
Japan as well as in the United States. American leaders 
can bring this about by leveraging the victory in the last 
great war. 

Second, the Japanese concept of foreign aid— 
essentially commercial in purpose, informally if not 
formally tied to Japanese products, self-consciously 
detached from the support of democracy and human 
rights and other political purposes—stands in stark 
contrast to the politically conditional American con- 
cept of aid. Consequently, an international division of 
labor in which America maintains order and the 
Japanese give aid (like the one the Bush administration 
agreed to), will work only in a new world order devised 
by Lewis Carroll. Burden-sharing must include military 
responsibilities roughly in proportion to economic 
power. 

Third, an expanded role for Japan in multilateral 
economic institutions such as the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund and an expansion of the 
American role in the Asian Development B&nk and 
other regional organizations must be related to similar 
bodies dealing with the maintenance of international 
order. The institutional legacies of the cold war for 
Japan and the United States provide an extreme 
example of how national policies are conditioned by 
the environment in which they operate, but also point 
the way to a realistic restructuring of bilateral relations. 


FURTHER EXAMPLES 

How have United States—cold war policies fared in 
the rest of East Asia? Four issues—relations with 
China, the closing of military bases in the Philippines, 
the territorial dispute between Russia and Japan, and 


relations with Korea—offer an answer. While this 
approach leaves lacunae in areas of special importance 
to the United States, most particularly relations with 
Cambodia, it does outline the critical dimensions of 
American policy in the region. 

United States policy toward China has been caught 
up in and shaped by American domestic politics since 
the beginning of the cold war. China policy has long 
had a peculiarly moral overlay. At the outset of the cold 
war, the moral outrage of the conservative wing of the 
Republican party over the triumph of the Chinese 
Communists set in motion domestic political forces 
that blocked normalization of ties for more than two 
decades. Today it is liberals from the Democratic party 
who are in the forefront of those in Congress morally 
outraged over conciliatory gestures toward China after 
the 1989 Tiananmen Square massacre. Their moral 
considerations have spilled over into economic ques- 
tions (most favored nation trade status) and security 
issues (export of technology and delivery systems for 
weapons of mass destruction), and present a formida- 
ble obstacle to any administration seeking to address 
flexibly the changing role of China in Asia. American 
policy toward the largest country and strongest military 
power in the region remains hostage to domestic 
politics and the American diplomatic tradition. 

By projecting American military power into South- 
east Asia and substantially affecting the domestic 
economy, the major American bases in the Philippines, 
Clark Air Force Base and Subic Bay Naval Station, 
served to cement the special relationship the United 
States had with its former colony. But in the 1980s 
Philippine nationalism with a vocal anti-American 
component, together with the altered strategic situa- 
tion in the area, made at least a drawdown or redefini- 
tion of the American military presence inevitable. The 
United States had to choose between justifying the 
bases in traditional (that is to say, cold war—era) terms 
or defining a new reason for their continued presence. 
Lacking any new strategic concept, the United States 
responded to the request to leave that was signaled by a 
one-vote majority in the Philippine Senate’s Foreign 
Relations Committee by negotiating the future in terms 
of pastparameters rather than, for example, proposing 
the “‘internationalization” of Subic as part of a broader 
move toward a multilateral regional security force 
suitable for a post-cold war world. A volcanic eruption 
rendered Clark unusable on the eve of the United 
States eviction from Subic. In consequence, the biggest 
military change in Asia since the end of the cold war 
was made not by the winning hegemon but by a former 
client state—and sealed by an act of nature. 

The territorial dispute between Japan and Russia 
over the four small islands-north of Hokkaido is the 
one unresolved legacy of World War II in East Asia, 
and has served as a major obstacle to Japanese 
participation in one of the greatest contemporary 
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international challenges—preventing the collapse of 
the new countries that once constituted the Soviet 
Union. Because the United States was responsible for 
all of the postwar agreements that defined the status of 
the islands (for example, the Potsdam Declaration and 
the San Francisco Peace Treaty), remains responsible 
for security in the western Pacific, and has a special 
relationship with both Japan and Moscow, Washing- 
ton is in a unique position to pursue the resolution of 
this dispute. However, instead of linking the issue to 


‘the broader question of post-cold war security, the 


United States supported the legally (although not 
historically) dubious claim of Japan to the two largest 
islands and then deliberately chose not to become 
actively involved. 

The dispute goes on, largely because domestic 
political pressures severely constrain Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin on this matter. At one point the passivity 
of the United States almost made possible what would 
have been one of the most astonishing diplomatic 
events of modem times. Both Yeltsin and Japanese 
Prime Minister Kiichi Mizazawa agreed to listen to the 
mediation proposals of German Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher. Had these efforts succeeded, Ger- 
many, Japan’s Axis ally in World War II, would have 
negotiated an end to that war in the Pacific by 
mediating a dispute between Japan and the defeated 
hegemon of the cold war. The United States, the victor 
in both wars, would thus have allowed one element of 
the conditions of peace to be determined by the 
defeated parties. Only in a vacuum of statesmanship 
such as that currently seen in American policy toward 
Asia could such a scenario have been so close to 
realization. 

Korea, a country still divided by the cold war, a 
military “flash point,” and now the home to a potential 
nuclear pariah state, provides a situation that mandates 
a comprehensive United States policy approach. Again, 
this has not happened. Confronted with an environ- 
ment in permanent crisis, both Seoul and Pyongyang 
have aggressively pursued their own interests. South 
Korea, responding to the events attendant with the end 
of the cold war, has cultivated extensive economic ties 
and established formal diplomatic relations with China 
and Russia. North Korea, frustrated by these events and 
its own aborted attempt to expand economic relations 
with Japan and other nonsocialist nations has acceler- 
ated its program to develop nuclear weapons. 

Because the United States continues to view Korean 
issues through the prism of the cold war (for example, 
unification is a “Korean question” to be resolved 
behind the shield of the American military presence), 
no real initiatives have been taken to seize the moment. 
Consequently, the deployment of American tactical 
nuclear weapons in the south, a potential bargaining 
chip for a redefined military balance on the peninsula, 
has been given up in ordegto deter North Korea from 
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going nuclear. Both the timing and size of an an- 
nounced reduction of American conventional forces in 
South Korea, part of “an orderly draw down of 


American forces in the Pacific,” was primarily dictated - 


by budgetary, not strategic, considerations and then 
was halted recently because Kim Il Sung’s regime was 
on the brink of going nuclear. Thus, as elsewhere, the 
agenda for American policy toward Korea has been set 
not by strategic initiatives from Washington, but by 
budgetary criteria and internationally generated crises. 

What is to be done, beyond an imaginative, long- 
term strategic vision giving higher priority to the Pacific 
and linking the political, security, and ‘economic 
dimensions of foreign policy? Rather than emphasis on 
a peace dividend, the stress in Asia should be on the 
“alliance dividend” owed the United States for 40 
years of military and economic involvement in the 
region. During those decades, most of the East Asian 
countries registered the highest growth rates: in the 


world while depending on the United States as their 
primary export market and living under a conventional 
and nuclear security umbrella made in America. These 
countries now have both the capacity and the obliga- 
tion to pay an alliance dividend to the United States. 
This could come through a new or reorganized World 
Bank that would grant concessionary loans (of the sort 


-extended to Asia after World War II) that would permit 


the United States to redress the distortions to its 
economy developed over the last 40 years in meeting 
the military requirements of the cold war. There are of 
course many impediments to the enactment of such a 
policy or other policies that point to the future while 
building on the past. However, it is clear that if the 
current age of international upheaval is to end in a 
workable new political economy in Asia, the leadership 
will not come from Tokyo or a narrowly regional 
coalition, but rather from a United States leveraging the 
legitimacy and power carried over from the cold war. W 


Takashi Inoguchi argues that Japan’s “efforts to accelerate economic development in East 
Asia and beyond are not only in Japan’s business and national interests, but also part of 
an‘attempt to achieve two major objectives: to enhance the welfare of the people in the 


, ° ofa hegemonic position in East Asia.” 


region and to roll back attempts’ at regionalization and protectionism. Japan’s efforts 
, —. should not be seen as the formation of a Japan-led regional economic bloc or the pursuit 


Japan’s Foreign Policy in East Asia 


By TAKASHI INOGUCHI 


espite the strong continuity of many political 
D arrangements in East Asia at the end of the cold 

war, many East Asian countries are uncertain 
about the region’s future. It is not quite “a great 
disorder under heaven,” the image often evoked in 
East Asia during such destabilizing periods as the 
Vietnam War and the first oil crisis in 1973. Instead, 
East Asia has also been afflicted by the end-of-the-cold- 
war syndrome that is most intensely manifested in the 
Soviet Union’s and Yugoslavia’s disintegration and the 
European Community’s disarray. The nature of uncer- 
tainty is threefold: international security (especially the 
American component), the global economy, and domes- 
tic society. 


THE UNDERPINNINGS OF UNCERTAINTY 

The United States demonstrated through the Persian 
Gulf War that it is the only military power able to 
project massive force abroad. The series of disarma- 
ment agreements with Russia and the other former 
republics of the Soviet Union on strategic and tactical 
nuclear forces has also demonstrated that the United 
States holds the upper hand in strategic nuclear forces. 
Yet America’s military superiority, both nuclear and 
conventional, is not necessarily robust. The Japanese 
and Evgopeans are eroding its technological edge, and 
the technological foundation for advanced weapons 
has also decayed in many areas such as electronic parts 
and materials. Furthermore, the American economy 
has been battered by the federal budget deficit and the 
foreign trade deficit, and United States manufacturing 
competitiveness has been steadily undermined by 
foreign competition. These deficiencies in the bases for 
United States national security indicate that the United 
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States might not be able to sustain its current superior- 
ity for another half century. 

The second element provoking uncertainty is the 
global economy. Technological progress has made the 
transmission of information and the transportation of 
goods increasingly fast and inexpensive. Global eco- 
nomic transactions have thus increased by leaps and 
bounds. The steady removal of economic regulations in 
the United States, the United Kingdom, Japan, and 
other countries in the 1980s and 1990s has made 
economic transactions far more global than before. It is 
not farfetched to now say that a world economy has 
come into full being this decade with these changes 
and with growing market and trade liberalization. 

- Yet the global sway of market and trade liberalization 
has created other kinds of problems. Liberalization 
means that structural adjustments to a country’s 
economy have to take place intermittently because of 
changes in comparative advantage; when economic 
growth is sufficiently high, a country’s economy can 
adapt to structural adjustments with relative ease. If 
growth is not high, however, the economy can be 
racked by the pain of bankruptcies and unemploy- 
ment. Foreign competitors can also make headway 
more easily in liberalized systems than in others. 
Voices against further liberalization, with calls for 
protectionism and regionalism, are then heard more 
often. 

While the process of economic liberalization ad- 
vanced full swing in the 1980s, its “excesses” have 
dominated the early 1990s as recession has hit the 
world. To cope with the problems caused by globaliza- 
tion, some have confined market and trade liberaliza- 
tion to regionally defined spaces while not losing the 
benefit of liberalization within the region so demar- 
cated. Examples of these are the European Community 
(EC) and the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA). The increasingly dim prospects for the 
Uruguay Round of the Gemeral Agreement on Tariffs 
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and Trade—that is, the likely failure of universalist 
solutions to trade liberalization—has led many coun- 
tries to ready themselves for more regional arrange- 
ments if GATT negotiations do not succeed. Economic 
globalization has thus also seen economic regionaliza- 
tion. Economic liberalization also has political impli- 
cations. Economic liberalization and political demo- 
cratization tend to go hand in hand. Once economic 
regulations are lifted and once command economies 
vanish, a transition to a market-oriented economy is 
usually hazardous since economic life becomes more 
hectic and foreign competitors take advantage of 
lowered barriers. Furthermore, calls for democratiza- 
tion tend to be louder than ruling elites would like, 
since those in power could lose it through “hasty” 
democratization. All these place many developing and 
former socialist countries in a difficult situation. The 
potential for destabilization brought on by domestic 
liberalization is not insignificant. The former Soviet 
Union is a good example of how turmoil can be created 
through half-hearted market liberalization and hasty 
political liberalization. Others include Algeria, where 
the military lost power temporarily by holding demo- 
cratic elections, and Peru, where a democratically 
elected president resorted to a coup by mobilizing the 
military. The last quarter of this century has witnessed 
large-scale political democratization and economic 
liberalization, which has prompted Francis Fukuyama 
to call this “the end of History.”! Yet with it comes 
increasing instability in many parts of the world. 

The factors provoking uncertainty are evident glo- 
bally, but they are most visible in East Asia. First, 
America’s military superiority has been very apparent 
in the region, and its military and naval presence has 
been considered the core of East Asia’s stability. Yet 
America’s increasing vulnerability to competition from 
East Asia—especially in the areas of advanced civilian 
and military technology and manufactured goods for 
export—has become a growing concern in the United 
States. Second, competition from East Asia (and west- 
ern Europe) has led the United States to negotiate 
NAFTA. While global economic liberalization has been 
under way for some years, drives toward regional trade 
blocs have been no less strong. Yet East Asia, which 
wants ever wider global market access, cannot become 
an exclusive and closed regional market—that would 
be suicide. Third, East Asian leaders shrewdly recog- 
nize the potential for destabilization that political 
liberalization could bring. This explains why East Asian 
countries demonstrate strong continuity in their politi- 
cal-economic regimes—and it is why Deng Xiaoping 
dealt with the Tiananmen Square demonstrators the 
way he did in 1989. 


‘See Francis Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man 
(New York: Free Press, 1990)e 
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THE STRUCTURE OF JAPAN’S EAST ASIA POLICY 

The cold war division of East Asia has begun to 
disappear, especially from Japan’s viewpoint. How to 
deal with the uncertainty engendered by the cold war’s 
end without jeopardizing the peace and prosperity the 
region has enjoyed has become the central question. 
For Japan the answer has been to develop a set of 
policies that encompass multilateralism, a focus on the 
market, and personnel training. 

Three factors—American military dominance, Ja- 
pan’s historical debt to East Asia, and East Asia’s thirst 
for global free market access—have led Japan to be 
cautious in shaping policy. A Japan seeking preemi- 
nence is regarded as unwise. Caution and prudence are 
the key words. It is unwise to move in the direction of 
challenging American military supremacy. Any new 
regional arrangements must be multilateral and built 
around the Japan—United States Security Treaty. Ja- 
pan’s misconduct in the Pacific before and during 
World War Il pushes the Japanese head low. Moreover, 
according to a Japanese proverb, the richer one be- 
comes, the lower one’s head must be bent, like a fully 
grown rice plant. And most important, Japan—and all 
of East Asia—cannot pursue narrowly defined regional 
interests at the sacrifice of global free trade regimes. 
These factors lead Japan to pursue a multilateral path. 
Thus, unlike the United States, Japan cannot afford to 
act unilaterally very often. Multilateralism is the best 
way for Japan to do something meaningful in its 
self-designated policy areas without receiving feedback 
that is too negative. 

But what about bilateralism? Although an ally of the 
United States, Japan is ambivalent about pursuing 
bilateral diplomatic actions with the United States. It is 
often called a special relationship, but Japan feels more 
often than not that its arm is twisted by the United 
States under the facade of “friendly and frank 
discussions.” Multilateralism places Japan in a slightly 
different context, allowing it to mobilize support from 
other countries by propounding a certain set of policy 
ideas. It allows Japan to be a banner-weaver. Whether 
Japan wins majority support or not in a multilateral 
context is not an issue for Japan. When it wins the 
majority, that is fine. When not, one can bemoan the 
lack of appreciation shown for the country’s policy 
initiative. 

Two good examples of Japan’s multilateralism are its 
roles in the Asian Development Bank (ADB) and the 
Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) confer- 
ence. The ADB is an organization devoted to Asian 
economic development with Japan and the United 
States the top two contributors; both provide equal 
amounts of capital to the bank. Japan has argued 
recently that given Asia’s demographic size, that the 
continent has 60 percent of the world’s population 
(including a very large part of the world’s poorest 
people), contributions to the ADB should be increased. 


Furthermore, Japan argues that official development 
assistance should help recipient countries build eco- 
nomic infrastructure and boost manufacturing. The 
United States opposes any scheme that forces it to 
contribute more to the ADB and argues that official 
development assistance should enhance areas such as 
basic human needs and environmental protection, and 
that grants should be increased and loans reduced. 
Japan is steadily gaining more support on this issue. 
Naturally, if the United States does not change its 
position, nothing formally will take place. 

APEC, founded to promote economic cooperation 
` among Asian Pacific countries, is loosely organized and 
charged with monitoring regional economic activities. 
The organization encompasses most Asian Pacific 
countries, including the United States, Canada, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, and Russia (which is a semi- 
member). It was Japan that helped amend the draft for 
APEC to include the United States and Canada. By so 
doing Japan is attempting to retain close and insepara- 
ble ties between Pacific Asia and North. America 
(especially since the Uruguay Round GATT negotia- 
tions do not seem very encouraging when it comes to 
keeping and enhancing global free trade regimes). 

An attempt by the United States and Canada to 
allow Mexico to join APEC met some opposition from 
the group’s members during this year’s annual meet- 
ing. Japan has been ambivalent about this, since the 
Pacific Asian features of APEC would be further diluted 
if Mexico were allowed to join; most Association of 
Southeast Asian (ASEAN) countries are also not en- 
tirely happy about the idea. Yet Japan is not uninter- 
ested in letting APEC absorb NAFTA de facto into a 
greater APEC because it would help water down some 
of the negatives that may develop out of NAFTA. 

The United Nations Transitional Authority in Cam- 
bodia (UNTAC) is a third example of Japan’s role in a 
multilateral group. Aimed at establishing peace and 
legitimacy in Cambodia, this UN force will administer 
the disarmament of all of Cambodia’s warring factions 
and oversee free elections to produce a democratic 
government. UNTAC is responsible for an enormous 
number of tasks, including building roads, bridges, 
ports amd airports, policing communities, designing 
and supervising the elections, and at a later date 
hopefully helping a democratically elected government 
run the country. 

The head of the UNTAC is a Japanese, Yasushi 
Akashi. The Japanese government managed to get the 
United Nations peacekeeping operations approved by 
the parliament in July 1992, thus enabling the Japa- 
nese Self Defense Forces to participate in UNTAC, 
although its mission is restricted to noncombat and 
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low-risk tasks. The key aspect of Japanese participation 
in UNTAC is to help it provide Cambodia with advice 
and financial assistance. 


A POLICY BASED ON THE MARKET 

Because it has been constrained from becoming a 
political and military superpower by the three factors 
mentioned earlier, Japan’s business and foreign policy 
activities in East Asia are intensely market-centered. 
Market-centered means that Japan sees market forces 
as primary and government efforts as secondary in 
achieving policy objectives. Japan’s foreign policy is 
thus built on foreign trade, foreign direct investment, 
official development assistance, technology transfers, 
and other financial flows as well as the domestic 
economic activities of Japan and the other countries of 
East Asia. This market orientation is natural for Japan 
as long as its foreign policy uses economic affluence 
and manufacturing competitiveness as ways to influ- 
ence other countries. 

While the private sector shines supreme in making 
decisions in areas such as foreign trade and foreign 
direct investment, the government still can exercise 
considerable power in making decisions on, for exam- 
ple, official development assistance. But even in this 
area the private sector—both business firms in Japan 
and in recipient countries—wield a suprising degree of 
power. The Japanese government’s main role should 
be to initiate economic activities and facilitate eco- 
nomic policy interaction by removing barriers (like the 
Japanese-Chinese agreement on Japan’s direct invest- 
ment in China), and by setting up standards and 
common rules (like the Ministry of Post and Telecom- 
munications’s proposal to standardize telecommunica- 
tions in East Asia). However, to cope with great 
uncertainty, one must monitor the markets. Fine- 
tuning market forces is considered to be one way to 
minimize losses.” 

A third way of coping with uncertainty is to meet 
with policymakers and managers and offer the lessons 
Japan has learned from its successful experiences. If 
certain tenets are shared on money supply or lending 
policy for example, then policy interactions in East Asia 
are bound to be easier and possibly more fruitful. 
Economic bureaucrats in the developing countries of 
East Asia and the transitioning countries of eastern 
Europe and Russia could be trained to use elements of 
the Japanese economic development model (such as 
the Ministry of Finance’s training schemes on fiscal 
policy, international monetary policy, and tax policy, 
for example). 

By the Japanese economic development model I 
mean a set of ideas about the Japanese economy’s suc- 
cessful development. These could include how self- 
help is essential to endogenous economic develop- 
ment; how the balance should be struck between 
competition and cooperation among team workers as 
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well as between firms; how the inculcation of person- 
nel loyalty to the firm is essential for corporate 
expansion; how a government-business relationship 
enables each to maneuver sometimes volatile market 
forces; how the keiretsu relationship among firms 
enables them to establish multiple, long-term contrac- 
tual relationships without forcing them to worry too 
much about short-term profits; how developing a 
manufacturing base is essential to economic develop- 
ment; and how building the economic infrastructure 
comes first in economic development (and first in 
government public spending).’ At a time of increasing 
uncertainty, happiness is seeing like-minded people 
from abroad. 


JAPAN'S EAST ASIAN POLICY IN ACTION 

There are three major foreign policy issues Japan 
must confront in the post—cold war period. The first is 
retaining the Japan—United States Security Treaty and 
remolding it into a kind of multilateral regional security 
organization. Second, sustaining global free trade re- 
gimes even if the United States significantly departs 
from them. Third, raising the income level of the 
developing and transitioning countries by encouraging 
economic transactions with Japan-led East Asia yet not 
destroying relations with the energy- and food- 
exporting worlds. 

The Post-Minister’s conference of ASEAN is a major 
vehicle for fostering the first issue—creating a regional 
security organization. In 1991 this conference issued a 
communiqué for the first time that said ASEAN would 
attempt to deal with regional security issues. However, 
ASEAN members could not agree on any formulas until 
China forcibly consolidated its position on one of the 
Spratly Islands in 1992. After the incident ASEAN 
issued a communiqué that criticized China and called 
on ASEAN to work toward peaceful resolution of the 
issue. 

Whether an anti-China policy can become a theme 
for the construction of a regional security regime is a 
moot question. The Japanese government wants to 
include China in any such regime. Japan does not 
necessarily share the apprehension others have about 
the menacing implications of a Greater Chinese Eco- 


See for example Okita Saburo, ‘Contributions should be 
based on Japanese experiences,” Asahi shimbun (evening 
edition), August 19, 1992, p. 9. Many historical and 
institutional aspects of the Japanese economic development 
model are comprehensively treated in Takatoshi Ito, The 
Japanese Economy (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1991). 

*Takashi Inoguchi, Japan’s International Relations (Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1991), pp. 141-152; Takashi Inogu- 
Post-Cold War World Order and Japan-China Relations] 
(Paper presented at the conference commemorating the 
twentieth anniversary of Japan-China diplomatic normaliza- 
tion, Beijing, September 2-5, €992). 
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nomic Area comprising 50 million people (the people 
of Taiwan, Hong Kong and all the ethnic Chinese in the 
ASEAN countries, plus 1.2 billion in China)—a scheme 
some Americans want to continue to see grow in order 
to counterbalance Japan’s economic preponderance in 
East Asia. Excluding China from a regional security 
regime would hinder its effectiveness. It was Deng 
Xiaoping who once said rightly that with the Chinese 
and Japanese fighting again, half of Heaven falls down.* 

The situation on the Korean Peninsula, which 
presents a picture of instability, could also be the 
source of a regional security regime. North Korea’s 
refusal to allow the International Atomic Energy Agency 
to conduct nuclear inspections creates anxiety in East 
Asia since it could catalyze a destabilizing momentum, 
especially in Japan. South Korea’s political instability 
coupled with a somewhat less than vigorous economic 
performance could drive the country to attempt an- 
other diplomatic acrobatic act like the Seoul-Moscow 
and the Seoul-Beijing diplomatic normalizations. 

If the rapprochement between Seoul and Beijing 
eventually leads Pyongyang and Tokyo closer to each 
other, then it would become a de facto cross- 
recognition scheme. This would lead to a fledgling 
regional security regime in Northeast Asia involving the 
United States and Russia as well as China, Japan, and 
the Koreas. 

Cambodia would be the real testing ground for a 
regional security regime in Southeast Asia. If UNTAC 
can effectively supervise the democratic election sched- 
uled for early 1993, then it would boost UNTAC and 
the United Nations in general. It would also be a 
triumph for Japan’s multilateral diplomacy, since Ja- 
pan has been a major diplomatic and financial actor in 
the peace process, the United States opting only for 
lightweight participation. If Cambodia is stabilized, it 
would herald an era of economic development in that 
country and in the surrounding region encompassing 
Thailand, Laos, Vietnam, Burma and southern China 
(Guangxi, Guizhou, Hainan, Yunnan, and Guang- 
dong). 

While a multilateral security regime is important, a 
global free trade regime is absolutely critical to East 
Asia. Because of its vast population and its rapidly 
growing energy and food needs, East Asia must pro- 
duce high value-added goods and services to earn the 
foreign reserves to meet these needs. For this to 
happen, virtually every Pacific Asian country requires a 
global free trade regime. This is especially true ¿for 
noncoastal China, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, and 
portions of the Philippines and Indonesia, which are at 
a stage of economic development that now has low 
energy needs but sooner or later they are bound to join 
the league of high energy-consuming countries. 

Although the gross national product of all of East 
Asia is projected to reach westem Europe’s and North 
America’s, East Asia has to seek to increase global 


market access because it needs an ever expanding 
market to sell its manufactured goods, and because it 
needs an ever growing supply of energy and food from 
other regions of the world. East Asia will undoubtedly 
be a bastion of a global free trade regime even if western 
Europe backs out and North America backs down on 
free trade. East Asia cannot afford to take a protectionist- 
regionalist stance; it will be content with an open and 
loose regional regime that it will try to extend to other 
regions of the world such as South Asia and Latin 
America. 

APEC is the group that could serve as the basis for 
such a free trade regime. It does not intend to form a 
closed regional bloc. The antithesis to APEC is the East 
Asian Economic Grouping (EAEG), which was origi- 
nally proposed by Malaysia’s Prime Minister Mahmood 
Mahathir. The EAEG is intended to be a narrow 
regional grouping of East Asia that excludes North 
America and Oceania. Its major purposes are to 
invigorate regional economic transactions by promot- 
ing market liberalization and setting up common 
standards and to use its organizational solidarity in the 
face of United States-led market liberalization at- 
tempts. 

After the original announcement of the EAEG pro- 
posal (which was criticized within ASEAN), the East 
Asian Economic Council (EAEC) came out with a 
proposal moderating the EAEG formula by emphasiz- 
ing its compatibility with GATT and APEC. However, 
since Indonesia, a major power in ASEAN, clearly sides 
with APEC, the EAEC formula seems to have lost 
momentum for the time being. 

It is important to note a series of efforts within the 
region to facilitate and enhance economic transactions. 
Most significant is the mushrooming mini-regionaliza- 
tion around dynamic economic cores like Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Bangkok, Taipei, Seoul, and Kitakyushu. 
No less important is a series of efforts between Japan 
and other East Asian countries for technical coopera- 
tion on macro and microeconomic management. Train- 
ing bureaucrats, engineers, and managers is a key 
element in this effort. By sharing certain economic 
management techniques such as the idea of self help, 
the importance of a long-term relationship between 
business firms, and a close business-government rela- 
tionship, a soft institutionalization of a Pacific Asian 
economy is in the offing, quite apart from the seem- 
ingly solid institutionalization scheme propounded by 
the EAEG. It seems that East Asians are hoping that the 
Fat Asian hybrid of these techniques might enable 
them to alleviate some severe market disturbances 
without being entirely constrained by extraregional 
economic forces. 


ACCELERATING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


It is in Japan’s interest to enhance the economic 
development of the developing countries. It should 
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first start in the Asia Pacific region, since it is the area 
most directly affected by Japanese dynamism. The 
region’s vast income disparities must be vigorously 
reduced because it would be mutually beneficial to 
have economic partners with higher income levels. 
When it comes to trade and investment, many of the 
region’s countries have not attained the income levels 
many members of the European Community now 
enjoy. Japan’s task is to encourage and consolidate 
intraregional economic transactions that have already 
started to grow. 

Aside from middle-income countries like Taiwan, 
Singapore, South Korea, and Malaysia, much remains 
to be done in densely populated China, Indochina, and 
Indonesia as well as in those vast areas with sparse 
population, such as the Russian Far East, Central Asia, 
and China’s western frontiers of Xingjiang, Tibet, and 
Inner Mongolia, and Mongolia. 

Two other regions, South Asia and Latin America, 
have started to liberalize their highly regulated markets 
and have registered respectable growth rates as their 
economic transactions with East Asia have steadily 
risen. Although South Asia and Latin America are terra 
incognita to many Japanese businesses, the trend is 
toward consolidating economic relations with these 
two regions in hope that the vast income disparity will 
be offset by long-term market expansion. . 

The Japanese have a mixed record in eastern Europe, 
the Middle East, and Africa. The oil-exporting coun- 
tries of the Middle East have had fairly strong economic 
relations with Japan, especially since the 1973 oil 
crisis. However, given the general weakness of their 
economic infrastructures and their political instability, 
Japan's economic development efforts in the region 
have not resulted in the remarkable economic perfor- 
mance that has been seen in East Asia. 

Africa has been going down steadily and Japan, 
which has been encouraged to increase grant aid to 
low-income countries, has been moving toward increas- 
ing aid. However, the outlook for sustainable economic 
development in Africa is poor and has constrained 
Japan’s efforts there. 

All the efforts to accelerate economic development 
in East Asia and beyond are not only in Japan’s 
business and national interests, but also part of an 
attempt to achieve two major objectives: to enhance 
the welfare of the people in the region, and to roll back 
attempts at regionalization and protectionism. Japan’s 
efforts should not be seen as the formation of a 
Japan-led regional economic bloc or the pursuit of a 
hegemonic position in East Asia. The latter would be 


. extremely costly for Japan. First, the United States 


would vigorously oppose it and Japan’s position would 

be difficult to sustain without America’s backing 

or approval. Second, Japan—and East Asia for that 

matter—would economically stumble in a regional 

self-enclosure. As has beengpointed’out, Japan and the 
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rest of East Asia need global market access for a long 
time to come. 


FOUR FUTURE SCENARIOS 

I would like to conclude by examining what I see as 
the current stage of East Asia’s evolution when viewed 
through four scenarios of the future world order in the 
next half a century: the Pax Americana Phase Two 
(United States hegemony slightly modified because of 
its relative downsizing), the Bi-gemony (the United 
States and Japan acting together as global managers), 
the Pax Nipponica (Japan’s global supremacy), and 
the Pax Consortis (the scenario of an issue-oriented 
coalition managing the globe).° 

I must stress that time is an important dimension 
here. In order to see systemic transformations, one 
must observe a quarter century or two at least. Despite 
the end of the cold war (these scenarios were first 
presented in 1988), not much has changed in the last 
four years that would fundamentally alter them. Also, 
the four scenarios focus on Japan—United States rela- 
tions with relatively little treatment of Europe, includ- 
ing the former Soviet Union. Since 1988 Europe has 
been embroiled in its own processes of agonizing 
change, and preoccupied with itself and its possible 
evolution into a self-enclosed region. 

For these reasons my assessment of global evolution 
is not very different from my 1988 assessment. All the 
more so for my assessment of the East Asian evolution. 
East Asia has been lightly affected by the end of the 
cold war. First, United States military supremacy is 
now most evident in East Asia. Its continuous military 
presence, if it is somewhat scaled down, is, according 
to a widely shared view, the key to regional stability. 
While regional rivalries have become more evident, the 
only credible country to assure stability is the United 
States. 

Second, Japan’s steady economic ascendance in East 
Asia does not seem to be derived from some deter- 
mined drive for regional hegemony, as can be seen in 
the pattern of Japan’s trade and direct investment in 
the region. And more important, it has not been 
matched by other elements considered to be indispens- 
able requirements for a responsible global power such 
as military preparedness and political leadership. 





5Takashi Inoguchi, ‘‘Japan’s Four Scenarios for the Future,” 
International Affairs, Vol. 65, No. 1 (Winter 1988-1989), pp. 
15-28. 

6Martin Feldstein, “National Security Aspects of US-Japan 
Economic Relations in the Pacific Asia Region,” in Jeffrey 
Frankel and Miles Kahler, eds., The United States and Japan in 
Pacific Asia (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, forthcom- 
ing). 
7Patrick Tyler, ‘‘Pentagon’s New World Order: US to Reign 

Supreme,” International Herald Tribune, March 9, 1992, p. 1. 


The power configuration in East Asia in the wake of 
the end of the cold war has thus not changed fundamen- 
tally and the Pax Americana Phase Two continues 
despite the onset of its process of decline—a process 
that could take as long as 300 years, as was the case 
with the Roman Empire. While Japan’s economic 
ascendance is increasingly clear and while Russia’s 
political and economic difficulties have stifled its 
foreign policy, American military supremacy—and its 
will to retain it in East Asia as well as the rest of the 
globe—has not been fundamentally modified, as was 
seen in the leaked draft of a United States Defense 
Department document on its defense posture in 1992.” 

To say that the Pax Americana Phase Two continues 
does not mean that other scenarios have become 
unrealistic as a result. Instead, the opposite is true. The 
bi-gemony scenario seems to have gained more cre- 
dence as the United States position in East Asia has 
become increasingly unsustainable without Japan’s 
supporting role adequately developed. While China 
may find this scenario of a bi-gemonic domination 
manifestly objectionable, ASEAN may find it a lesser 
evil as long as it would not become an oppressive one. 
The Pax Nipponica scenario has also gained feasibility 
as far as its economic component is concerned. But the 
overall position of Japan does not lend it any credibil- 
ity. For example, Japan’s share of global foreign trade is 
slightly more than 10 percent, a share far from enabling 
it to significantly shape or destroy free trade regimes. If 
it comes to military preparedness for and political 
leadership on global security roles, the scenario pales 
immediately, as was demonstrated during the 1991 
Persian Gulf War. 

The Pax Consortis scenario seems to have gained 
feasibility now that the United States has recognized 
the need to obtain approval and support from far more 
countries than was necessary during the cold war, and 
since multilateralism is gaining influence as the UN 
and other international institutions are reasserting 
themselves in areas such as peacekeeping, refugee 
relocation, the global environment, arms control, and 
human rights; this reassertion also holds true for many 
international economic institutions. e 

Given this assessment, it is clear that Japan’s foreign 
policy in East Asia conforms with the general assess- 
ment of the Pax Americana Phase Two. And Japan’s 
increasingly visible policy actions in East Asia result 
from its attempt to cope with the future’s growing 
uncertainty and the steady rise of its self-assertiverftss 
within the framework of the Pax Americana Phase Two. 
Whether Japan’s foreign policy might accelerate a 
transition from the Pax Americana Phase Two to 
another, unknown scenario is something that only 
time can tell. a 





|. Cambodia’s genocidal misery under Pol Pot’s Khmer Rouge ended with the Vietnamese 
i invasion of 1979; but the country has continued to experience guerrilla warfare and the 
, problems of the Khmer Rouge since then. This year saw a concerted effort on the part of 
| . the UN to implement a peace in the country. But as Craig Etcheson notes, it is a peace 


(that could turn “ted hot.” 
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The “Peace” in Cambodia 


BY CRAIG ETCHESON 


suffered through a brutal civil war from 1970 to 

1975, followed by four years of Khmer Rouge 
government that led to the disappearance of 20 percent 
of the Cambodian population, including the entire 
ethnic Vietnamese population of more than 500,000 
people. In 1979, after years of patient diplomacy had 
failed to end repeated military attacks by the Cambo- 
dian government on southern Vietnam, Hanoi invaded 
and overthrew the genocidal Khmer Rouge regime. 
Under President Jimmy Carter, the United States 
quickly backed China’s and the Association of South- 
east Asian Nations’ policy of sponsoring the ousted 
Khmer Rouge and their allies. The administration of 
President Ronald Reagan expanded American support 
of the Khmer Rouge coalition as it fought a guerrilla 
war against the government backed by Vietnam and the 
Soviet Union, and under President George Bush the 
United States continued down this path. Thus the 
conflict in Cambodia was both civil and international, 


Ps came to Cambodia this year. The country 


with proxy armies supported by all three sides of the: 


Sino-Soviet-American triangle. 

Vietnam withdrew from Cambodia in 1989. The 
collapse of the eastern bloc that same year combined 
with the Soviet withdrawal from the third world the 
next year stripped the Cambodian government of 
external sponsorship, forcing it to accept a UN- 
brokergd settlement with the Khmer Rouge and two 





CRAIG ETCHESON’S publications include The Rise and Demise of 
Democratic Kampuchea (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1984) and Arms Race Theory (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 
1989). He is presently executive director of the Cambodia 
Campaign, a nonprofit public interest group in Washington, 
D.C. 





‘The overall costs of the Agreements on a Comprehensive 
Political Settlement of the Cambodia Conflict include an 
estimated $1.9 billion for the UN peacekeeping operation, 
more than $100 million for the refugee repatriation, and 
some $880 million for the reconstruction of Cambodia’s 
economy. 
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other guerrilla armies. In October 1991 a peace 
agreement was signed. 

Yet throughout 1992 land mines were planted in 
Cambodia faster than they were removed, giving the 
country the highest rate of amputees in the world. The 
Khmer Rouge escalated its military aggression, some- 
times attacking in battalion strength with the support 
of heavy armor. The number of people “internally 
displaced” by the fighting now approaches 200,000 
and the death toll steadily rises. Only in a country that 
has known more than 20 years of war could this be 
called peace. 


THE UNEASY PEACE AGREEMENT 

On October 23, 1991, in Paris, 10 years of labyrin- 
thine regional and international negotiations finally 
yielded a peace plan intended to end the fighting in 
Cambodia. The three guerrilla movements led by 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, former Prime Minister Son 
Sann, and Khmer Rouge leader Pol Pot also gave their 
solemn assent to the pact. The settlement committed 
the UN to the most expensive, complex, and interven- 
tionist peacekeeping mission in its history. 

The settlement covers an astonishing range of issues, 
from refugee repatriation and human rights to electoral 
arrangements and the economy. The key elements of 
the plan include a cease-fire by all combatants and 
cessation of outside military assistance to the warring 
parties; the formation of a Supreme National Council 
made up of representatives from the Cambodian ` 
government and the three guerrilla movements; occupa- 
tion of Cambodia by nearly 22,000 UN personnel; 
repatriation and resettlement of 360,000 refugees from 
camps in Thailand; the disarming of 70 percent of the 
estimated 200,000 fighters in Cambodia and their 
reintegration into civilian life; control of all critical state 
ministries by UN administrators; the holding of UN- 
organized elections by May 1993; and the reconstruc- 
tion of the country’s utterly destroyed economy. This 
unprecedented UN intervention will cost nearly 
$3 billion,’ and is rivaled jn size only by the 19,828 
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UN peacekeepers sent to the Congo in the early 1960s. 
(it is perhaps chastening to recall that 234 UN 
personnel died in the Congo, including UN Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold.) 

Cambodia’s Supreme National Council, which is 
composed of two representatives from each of the three 
guerrilla groups, and six representatives from the 
government, officially convened two days after the 
settlement was signed. The SNC, which is under the 
chairmanship of Prince Sihanouk, is a diplomatic 
fiction, designed to symbolically “embody Cambodian 
sovereignty” while exercising little practical power. Its 
first session was devoted to deciding that each represen- 
tative would be permitted 3 armed bodyguards, plus 
another 10 bodyguards for each delegation headquar- 
ters. As the “peace” progressed, the bodyguards would 
prove to be a necessary precaution. 


INTO THE BREACH 

The UN Advance Mission in Cambodia (UNAMIC) 
arrived in Phnom Penh in early November 1991 under 
the leadership of diplomat Ataul Karin and Brigadier 
General Jean-Michel Loridon. Their task was to liaison 
with the government and guerrilla authorities, enforce 
the cease-fire, and collect information necessary for 
deployment of the full peacekeeping force. On Novem- 
ber 14, the exiled Sihanouk returned to Cambodia and 
was immediately proclaimed head of state by Prime 
Minister Hun Sen, symbolically ending 12 years of 
warfare between the two leaders. 

Despite an improving political situation, however, 
the difficulties for the mission immediately became 
apparent. By mid-Novembet UNAMIC officials esti- 
mated that 4 million land mines had been planted 
indiscriminately throughout Cambodia. More serious 
problems soon made their appearance: the Khmer 
Rouge refused mission members access to their zones, 
a requirement in order to plan for the demobilization. 
The battlefield cease-fire, shakily observed for almost a 
year, was decisively broken this January 5 when the 
Khmer Rouge attacked government-held Kompong 
Thom province. With a mandate as peacekeepers, 
UNAMIC was helpless in the face of determined 
combat. The Khmer Rouge force, known as the Na- 
tional Army of Democratic Kampuchea (NADX), quickly 
took 20 villages and created more than 10,000 new 
refugees. The NADK remains the best-armed force in 
Cambodia, with an array of Chinese-made heavy 
artillery and tanks and small arms from across the 
Western world. 

As their offensive gained momentum during the 
third week of January, the newly appointed chief of the 
UN Transitional Authority in Cambodia (UNTAC), 
Yasushi Akashi, arrived in Cambodia for a fact-finding 
mission. Akashi lodged the UN’s first formal complaint 
against the Khmer Rouge, accusing it of breaching the 
peace agreement by denying UNAMIC personnel ac- 


cess to its zones. The Khmer Rouge’s reply was to 
escalate its military offensive. In February, Khmer 
Rouge General Nuon Bun No opened a new political 
front, accusing UNAMIC of “abuses of privileges and 
immunities,” and insisting there would be no Khmer 
Rouge cooperation with UN forces until UNTAC was 
fully deployed. As if to underline their pique, on 
February 26 Khmer Rouge troops opened fire on a UN 
helicopter, wounding the commander of the Australian 
UNAMIC contingent. It would be the first of many 
such incidents. 

UNTAC began in earnest on February 28 when the 
UN Security Council authorized a revised plan submit- 
ted by Akashi. Among other changes, Akashi decided 
that rather than demobilizing 70 percent of the Cambo- 
dian combatant forces, fully 100 percent of the fighters— 
including government forces—should be disarmed. 
When asked how the factions might react to this 
eleventh-hour change, a UN official answered, “What 
choice do they have?” 

On March 15 Akashi arrived in Phnom Penh to 
assume command of the peacekeeping operation along 
with the first contingent of UNTAC blue berets under 
the command of an Australian officer, Lieutenant 
General John Sanderson. Like UNAMIC, Sanderson’s 
UN army is not authorized to fight. Throughout March 
and April, the Khmer Rouge pressed its offensive in 
Kompong Thom province, attempting to secure two 
strategic roads. By May these strikes had escalated to 
battalion-strength attacks. Continuing disregard for the 
cease-fire, UN officials explained, merely represented 
Khmer Rouge efforts to improve their tactical position 
before the anticipated beginning of the disarmament 
process in June. 

The Paris settlement commits the four Cambodian 
parties to respect the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. In order to impress on the parties the impor- 
tance of the human rights provisions in the peace 
accords, UNTAC asked the four factions to sign two 
additional agreements—the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights and the International Cove- 
nant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights— which 
define in greater detail those rights enumerated in the 
Universal Declaration. On April 20, UN Sécretary 
General Boutros Boutros-Ghali attended the signing of 
these two covenants by the four Cambodian parties. 
Boutros-Ghali said he hoped that Cambodia would 
“overcome the serious mistakes of the past,” a clear 
reference to the behavior of the Khmer Rouge. Respond- 
ing to these concerns, Khmer Rouge military chief of 
staff Son Sen assured the secretary general that he 
“would see results in the next few days.” 

Eight days later, several boatloads of Khmer Rouge 
soldiers stole into the fishing village of Kok Kandal 
carrying AK-47 assault rifles and rocket launchers. 
They killed seven unarmed civilians in their homes, all 
ethnic Vietnamese fishermen. This demonstration of 


human rights, Khmer Rouge-style, set a pattern that 
has continued throughout 1992. 

The Khmer Rouge also flouted the critical June start 
of military disarmament by refusing to participate. 
Nervous UN officials continued to insist the Khmer 
Rouge was simply “positioning” itself. Indeed, the 
Khmer Rouge was positioning itself; as the rival Cambo- 
dian government army gathered at cantonment sites 
and surrendered its weapons to the UN, Khmer Rouge 
forces attacked the disarmed soldiers. As June became 
July and increasing diplomatic pressure on the Khmer 
Rouge had no effect on its position, it began to dawn 
on even the dimmest of politicians and bureaucrats 
that the Khmer Rouge plays by a different set of rules. 
All during July the UN Security Council labored 
mightily, finally bringing forth a mouse of a sanction on 
July 21: the Khmer Rouge would be denied tens of 
millions of dollars in development funding if it contin- 
ued to engage in military actions in Cambodia and 
refused to disarm. Apparently lost on the Security 
Council was the fact that the Khmer Rouge does not 
believe in the concept of “development funding,” but 
rather is committed to building an autarkic, agrarian, 
peasant-based economy. It was beginning to look like 
the Khmer Rouge had a superior understanding of 
power politics, if not of ethics. 


UNDERMINING REPATRIATION 

Perhaps the most tragic legacy of the Cambodian 
conflict has been the 360,000 Cambodian refugees in 
Thailand and another 180,000 internally displaced 
people. Some of these people fled in 1979 from the 
fighting between the invading Vietnamese army and 
the retreating Khmer Rouge. But a larger percentage 
was. rounded up by the Khmer Rouge and forced to 
march out of Cambodia in a perverse application of 
Mao's dictum that a guerrilla army needs to have a 
population among whom it can be as the fish is to the 
water. Those in the refugee camps have been the pawns 
of the struggle in every sense of the word: they have 
been forced by the guerrilla armies to be soldiers and 
Battlefield porters. 

As part of the peace agreement, the refugees were to 
be rep&triated in time to resettle and participate in the 
elections. The repatriation plan envisioned the return 
of 8,500 to 10,000 people a week beginning in March, 
with everyone home by this December. The refugees 
were to be processed through UN-administered recep- 
tign centers in Cambodia, and each family provided 
with two hectares of mine-free arable land in a location 
of their choice. In addition, each family would receive 
tools, seed for rice planting, materials for home- 
building, and provisions for 18 months. 

Obstacles immediately arose. The worst was land 
mines: their impact had been grossly underestimated. 
Simply clearing transit routes proved to be a herculean 
task, requiring far more time than expected. Beyond 
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the roads, Cambodia is honeycombed with land mines 
in the jungles, in the forests, and in the fields. Ten 
months after the signing of the peace accords, only 
25,000 had been disarmed. Estimates of the total 
number planted range from 2 million to 6 million; 
between 40 to 50 civilians are killed each month by 
mines and many more are permanently disabled. At the 
current rate of removal, it will take between 66 years 
(for 2 million mines) and 200 years (for 6 million 
mines) before Cambodian civilians are safe from them. 

There were other problems with the repatriation. A 
majority of the returnees wished to relocate to prov- 
inces near the Thai border—close to sanctuary should 
the need to flee arise again—but there was not enough 
land in these areas (in fact, the first 5,000 returning 
families exhausted the supply of mine-free farmland), 
Another set of obstacles was raised by the guerrilla 
organizations; each faction wanted as many of the 
refugees as possible to relocate into its “liberated 
zones,” the better to influence the upcoming elections. 
In April, arsonists hoping to encourage refugees to 
forsake the UN and move directly to faction-controlled 
zones set fires in Site 2, the largest of the Thai camps, 
destroying 1,500 homes. 

Recognizing the impossibility of carrying out its 
plan, in May the UN developed altemative options. 
There were four basic choices: wait in the camps for 
farmland to become available; accept land for a house 
only; accept money only ($50 per adult and $25 per 
child); or accept tools only. The UN also said that 
those who wanted to go to Phnom Penh would get food 
only, as would those who could find relatives to take 
them in. 

For those who wish to return to farming, there is no 
prospect that land will be made available anytime 
soon. This greatly displeases the Thais; having ex- 
tended their hospitality to the Cambodians for more 
than a decade, they are anxious to close the camps. 

Measures taken by the UN to free the refugees from 
factional control have been ingenious and heroic. But 
the refugees live with the well-founded fear that the 
guerrillas know who they are and who their families 
are, and that they can and will exact retribution for 
“disloyalty” when the UN is not looking. In the first 
six months of the year, the Thai government con- 
structed seven new roads leading from the border 
camps directly into the guerrilla zones. The UN 
reluctantly acquiesced in the construction of new 
“processing” centers controlled by the factions rather 
than by the UN at the ends of these roads. Thus the 
refugee advocates’ long-standing fear that many refu- 
geés will not have the opportunity to freely choose their 
new homes has been realized. 

By the end of July only 50,000 refugees had been 
repatriated—an average return rate of about 3,000 per 
week and only one-third that required to complete the 
repatriation in time for tke electiens. As a result of 
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increasing Thai pressure to end the refugee prob- 
lem—at least in Thailand—during August the weekly 
rate accelerated to 10,000, far outstripping the capacity 
of the UN to provide food, shelter, and health services. 
Returnees found themselves shivering in the monsoon 
mud under blue plastic lean-tos. Thai determination to 
finish the job quickly; lack of food, housing, and health 
services; the absence of additional mine-free farmland; 
guerrilla pressure; poor health conditions in the reset- 
tlement areas; and the hostility shown by some villag- 
ers toward the returnees—combined to make life 
miserable for the subjects of the repatriation plan, and 
to create a negative example for future refugee repatria- 
tion programs. 


KHMER ROUGE AGGRESSIVENESS 

The Khmer Rouge apparently never intended to 
honor the Paris agreements. During the UN advance 
mission, the Khmer Rouge insisted it was waiting for 
the deployment of UNTAC before it would cooperate 
in the peace process. When the peacekeepers arrived, 
the Khmer Rouge declared it required assurances from 
the UN that all Vietnamese troops had indeed left 
Cambodia in 1989. Feeling some frustration, UNTAC 
said there was no evidence that Vietnamese troops 
remained. The response was to raise a new demand: 
the government would have to be completely disman- 
tled before the Khmer Rouge disarmed. By this time, 
the tightly integrated plan for disarmament and elec- 
tion preparations was compromised, and the rainy 
season had begun. 

The Khmer Rouge strategy is obvious. Relying on 
secrecy and deception, as it has since its inception in 
1960, the group successfully eludes virtually all UN 
monitoring of its zones and has foiled plans to 
demobilize its military forces according to schedule. 
While UN civilian administrators had seized control of 
the government Ministry of Defense, UNTAC still had 
no idea where Khmer Rouge military headquarters was 
located. This allowed the Communist guerrillas an 
entire monsoon season’s worth of new jungle growth 
to better conceal their weapons caches, prepare their 
military and political cadre for political action in the 
upcoming elections, and avoid the loss of control over 
their civilians the other three parties to the peace 
accords have experienced.” With an eleventh-hour 
concession to the peace process in October—the 
symbolic demobilization of a few guerrilla battalions— 
the Khmer Rouge retains its main forces and the bulk of 





2For an analysis of Khmer Rouge strategic use of secrecy and 
deception, see chapters 5, 6, and 7 of the author’s The Rise 
and Demise of Democratic Kampuchea (Boulder, Colo.: West- 
view Press, 1984) and his “The Khmer Way of Exile: Lessons 
from Three Indochinese Wars,” chapter 6 in Yossi Shain, ed., 
Governments in Exile in Contemporary World Politics (New 
York: Routledge, 1994). ö 
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its armaments in mountain strongholds while preserv- 
ing the right to compete in the political process. 
Whether the Khmer Rouge chooses to boycott the 
elections, or the UN decides to bar it from the 
elections, or the Khmer Rouge participates legally, it 
will retain its historic strengths—coercive capability 
and strategic cunning. 


THE FICTION OF FOUR FACTIONS 

Since 1979 Cambodian politics has been in the 
hands of four factions. These four are the Phnom Penh 
government and three guerrilla movements that came 
together in 1982 to form the Coalition Government of 
Democratic Kampuchea. The coalition was consti- 
tuted, first and foremost, by the rump of the army'and 
administrative apparatus of Pol Pot’s Democratic Kam- 
puchea, the Khmer Rouge. The second component of 
the coalition was Prince Sihanouk’s National United 
Front for an Independent, Neutral, Peaceful and Coop- 
erative Cambodia, known by its French acronym, 
FUNCINPEC. Rounding out the government coalition 
was Son Sann’s Khmer People’s National Liberation 
Front (KPNLF). 

Discussion of Cambodian politics in terms of these 
four groupings has always been a diplomatic and 
journalistic convenience, meant to sketch the outlines 
of a complex amalgam of actors. Over the course of 
1992 this shorthand description became entirely obso- 
lete. Son Sann’s KPNLF has split into at least two and 
possibly as many as four distinct factions, including 
Son’s Buddhist Liberal Democratic party and former 
republican General Sak Sutsakhan’s Liberal Demo- 
cratic party. Sihanouk’s FUNCINPEC is little more 
than a fiction; Sihanouk himself is recognized by all 
parties as the head of state, while his children and 
extended retinue have split along these lines. Prime 
Minister Hun Sen presides over a disintegrating govern- 
ment as functionaries of the state apparatus position 
themselves for the planned elections and the reconsti- 
tution of the government. Within the government, 
ideological divisions between liberal democratic social- 
ists and hardcore Marxist-Leninists have become ever 
more evident. Only the Khmer Rouge has preserved 
coherence as a political and military entity, proWding a 
superior base for its continuing efforts to return to a 
position of undisputed power. 

Thus the success of the UN peace process in 
Cambodia is far from assured, given that the goal is 
more than the cynical removal of the issue from the 
international agenda. The UN has invested its’ new- 
found prestige in the success of its unprecedented 
Cambodian intervention. The outcome of the peace 
process is therefore a key indicator of what the phrase 
“new world order” means in practice. The settlement 
of the Cambodian conflict has been guided by the five 
permanent members of the UN Security Council. 
Among them, Britain and Russia have been bystanders 


with no vital interests at stake. France has its lost 
imperial pride and a colonial connection to former 
possessions in Indochina. Since it became clear that 
the Khmer Rouge planned to abuse the process at every 
opportunity, France has been lobbying for firm action 
to force its compliance or, failing that, to render the 
group irrelevant to Cambodia’s future. Yet the French 
have had relatively little influence on the process. 

The Chinese and the Americans are the key players. 
China seeks redemption from the international ostra- 
cism that followed the 1989 Tiananmen massacre, 
while the ancient imperial interest of regional hege- 
mony exerts a powerful influence on policy. Conse- 
quently, China has made a major show in the media of 
applying pressure to gain Khmer Rouge compliance 
with the peace process, although it provides no hard 
evidence of change in its long-standing policy of 
supporting the Khmer Rouge. The United States has 
been solicitous of Chinese views on this issue. Since 
1979 its stated policy has consistently deplored the 
prospect of a return to power by the Khmer Rouge. Yet 
the United States provided military, diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and political support to the rebel coalition, 
greatly assisting the Khmer Rouge in its effort to 
‘survive. Judged by their rhetoric alone, the Chinese 
and the Americans seem to place the highest value on 
peace and democracy for Cambodia; judged by their 
behavior, the record is open to less charitable interpre- 
tations. If they fail to pass this “great moral test,” as 
then-United States Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger called it at an international aid conference 
in Tokyo this year, history will judge the architects of 
the new world order harshly. 


WILL PEACE BRING AN END TO WAR? 
_ War ravaged Cambodia for nearly a quarter-century 
because there was always someone who thought war 


3The conference was held to raise funds for one of the most 
ambitious aspects of the Paris agreement: rebuilding Cambo- 

ia’s economic infrastructure. The country’s economy was 
completely destroyed by the Khmer Rouge regime in the late 
1970s and by a 12-year Western trade and aid’ embargo 
which gid not end until early this year. The 31 nations that 
attended the International Conference on the Reconstruction 
of Cambodia that convened in Tokyo June 20-22 pledged 
$880 million, well over the $595 million requested by 
Boutros-Ghali. The United States promised a contribution of 
$135 million over two years, some of which had already been 
appropriated for repair of roads and ‘“‘community 
d@elopment”’ in rebel areas. 
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was preferable to the alternative. Pol Pot and the Khmer 
Rouge believed war was better than the continuation of 
a society in which traditional elites dominated and 
exploited the peasants in the service of foreign masters. 
The Vietnamese thought war was better than enduring 
additional savage military attacks across their southwest- 
ern border—but that border is now secure. The Thais 
believed continued war was preferable to having the 
army of their traditional Vietnamese rivals along the 
Cambodian border—but that army is now gone. The 
Chinese thought war was better than permitting the 
rise of a challenger to traditional Chinese hegemony in 
Indochina—but now that Vietnamese challenger has 
dispatched emissaries to the Forbidden City bearing 
gifts. The Americans found war more bearable than 
allowing the consolidation of another Soviet client state 
in Asia—but now there is no such thing as a “Soviet 
client state.” Thus the geopolitical dynamics driving 
the Cambodian conflict have collapsed, and with their 
collapse the possibility of peace has finally come to 
Cambodia. 

All that remains of the grievances and ambitions that 
sustained a generation of tragedy in Cambodia is Pol 
Pot and the Khmer Rouge. There are two schools of 
thought about what to expect now. One looks to the 
future and argues that with the cold war’s end, the 
Khmer Rouge are no more than fanatics without a 
cause. This school believes the Khmer Rouge poses no 
significant threat to Cambodia’s dawning era of peace 
and development. A second school looks to Cambo- 
dian history and suggests that the Khmer Rouge has 
been underestimated before. According to this second 
view, the Khmer Rouge has positioned itself well: it 
survived and grew stronger during 13 years in exile; 
China remains willing to provide ideological succor; 
ample funding has been made available by the Khmer 
Rouge’s business partners in the Thai military, who 
control the border between the two countries; the 
Western powers are ultimately unconcerned with what 
happens inside Cambodia; and within the country, the 
Khmer Rouge skillfully exploits growing tensions as 
uneven development favoring urbanites over the rural 
peasantry accelerates and the ethnic stresses of a 
multicultural society begin to fill the political space 
being opened by the UN process. The coming year will 
do much to reveal which of these outcomes will be 
Cambodia’s future—and whether the cool breezes of 
peace will blow, or whether the peace will turn red 
hot. . a 


`: This May more than 50 Thais demonstrating against the military-controlled government 
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were killed by troops in Bangkok. The killings put the country on a course of political 
change that culminated in the September elections and the naming of “the first Thai 
prime minister who had neither served in the armed forces nor had any links with the 
aristocracy. Could this be the start of a new pattern of Thai politics?” a . 
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eventeen coups in 60 years. Fifteen since the end 
S of World War Il—an average of one about every 

third year. And when elections were held, they 
were always either rigged or hopelessly inconclusive. 

This was the “vicious circle” politics in Thailand 
had run since the country’s adoption of a parliamen- 
tary system in 1932, when a bloodless coup ended 
centuries of absolute monarchy in the name of progress 
and democracy. It took two generations, however, 
before the Thai masses became aware of their role in 
this “democratic” society. For until very recently, 
politics in Thailand was the exclusive domain of 
wealthy elites, shrewd bureaucrats, and—most impor- 
tant—military strongmen. 

No wonder the sixtieth anniversary of the first 
modern Thai coup went unheralded this year, falling as 
it did a month after the massacre in May of scores of 
pro-democracy demonstrators in Bangkok and the 
forced resignation of the man responsible, Prime 
Minister Suchinda Kraprayoon, who had led Thailand’s 
most recent bloodless coup, in February 1991. 

In the late 1980s, the vicious circle had seemed to be 
grinding to a halt. As the cold war wound down and 
Thailand’s newly industrialized economy began grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, an expanding middle class— 
better educated and more political than their peasant 
forebears—came to expect a greater say in government 
and less interference from the military. The miserable 
failure of coup attempts in April 1981 and September 
1985 suggested that although army types still believed 
it their right and duty to ride herd over civilian 
politicians, top generals with vested economic interests 
now viewed military interference less as a guarantee 


JOSEPH J. WRIGHT, JR., is the author of The Balancing Act: A 
History of Modern Thailand (Bangkok: Asia Books, 1991). He 
last visited Thailand in July 1992. 
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and more as a threat to the political stability foreign 
investors look for. Indeed, by 1988 coups had been 
declared obsolete, and the army commander in chief, 
General Chavalit Yongchaiyudh, had vowed there 
would be no more. 

Thus the 1991 coup came as a shock to all but the 
most jaded observers. Even more surprising was the 
massive popular dissent the coup’s leaders faced; 
though initially applauded for having displaced a 
corrupt civilian regime, the coup makers eventually 
revealed their self-serving motives and drew the ire of 
thinking people all over Thailand. 


BEST LAID PLANS. . . 

Political insiders in Bangkok believe that last year’s 
coup marked the culmination of a decades-old dream 
shared by a clique of career men who graduated from 
the Chulachomklao Military Academy in 1958. A story 
has it that class president Suchinda Kraprayoon—a 
poor but intelligent boy who once thought of becoming 
a doctor and who after a year of medical school was 
convinced by friends that an army commission was a 
surer route to wealth, power, and status—envisioned a 
day when he and certain classmates would occupy the 
separate posts of supreme commander, commander jn 
chief, and prime minister.! 

Suchinda married into the Thai elite, weddjng the 
sister of classmate Issarapong Noonpakdee and thus 
cementing a bond with a prominent family that helped 
him socially and that profited in turn from his meteoric 
rise through the ranks of the military. Over the years 
the brothers-in-law advanced together (along with their 
close friend in the air force, Kaset Rojananil), and oy 
the late 1980s they found themselves within a few 
short steps of realizing their goal. Their commander in 
chief, General Chavalit Yongchaiyudh (class of 1954), 
was the only obstacle in their path. 

When Chavalit became army chief in 1986, he 
helped implement policies of Prime Minister Prem 
Tinsulanond that were designed to curtail the influence 
of power-hungry army officers by breaking up cliques 


and dividing the commands of important units among 
various academy graduating classes. By 1988 that 
policy made it possible for Prem, who seemed bent on 
being the last of the army ‘“‘strongmen,” to retire and 
turn over the prime minister's office to an elected 
civilian—the first such transfer in many years. 

After Prem stepped down, however, and seeing his 
own best chance to become prime minister, Chavalit 
reversed the clique-busting policy and sought to em- 
power himself by consolidating army control under his 
class of 1958 protégés. In 1989 and 1990 Chavalit 
promoted Suchinda and Issarapong and gave choice 
assignments to their classmates. But once Suchinda 
had risen to deputy army commander, there was no 
place higher for him to go until Chavalit’s retirement, 
scheduled for three years later. It was then that 
Suchinda’s classmates began encouraging Chavalit to 
make his move, promising him their continued loyalty 
should he accept early retirement from the army to join 
the civilian government or run for office. ot 

Trusting Suchinda, Chavalit retired in March 1990 
to become minister of defense under civilian Prime 
Minister Chatichai Choonhavan. Suchinda succeeded 
Chavalit as commander in chief, with Issarapong 
becoming deputy army chief and Kaset top man at the 
air force. Unfortunately for Chavalit, however, Cha- 
tichai’s corruption-ridden cabinet proved hostile to 
him. After barely 10 weeks in office he resigned in a 
huff, the constant rows with fellow cabinet ministers 
proving too humiliating to endure. 

Chavalit next set out to form his own political party. 
Relying on his vast personal fortune and ‘his good 
standing in rural areas where he once waged a success- 
ful “hearts and minds” campaign against Communist 
insurgents, he began to press for an early opportunity 
to challenge Chatichai at the polls. Meanwhile, Su- 
chinda and company pressured Chatichai to clean up 
his cabinet, and Chatichai attempted to counter them 
by stacking the ministry of defense with officers and 
former officers from rival classes and cliques. 

Thus the coup of February 23, 1991, was seen by 
some as a move by the army to facilitate Chavalit’s 
quest for the prime ministership. Suchinda’s promise 
to rest8re democracy and hold elections seemed tailor- 
made to give his erstwhile mentor and his New 
Aspiration party the opportunity to achieve Chavalit’s 
fondest goal. It was not long, however, before it became 
apparent that Suchinda’s own 40-year-old dream would 
take precedence and that Chavalit was to be left out of 
the class of 1958’s plans. 


A SURPRISING YEAR 

Chatichai was placed under house arrest on nebu- 
lous corruption charges, and his cabinet disbanded. 
Parliament was also dissolved and the 1978 constitu- 
tion—the most enduring and widely accepted charter 
in Thailand’s post-World War II history—was abro- 
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gated. The coup group designated itself the National 
Peacekeeping Council and, to show its good inten- 
tions, installed a civilian prime minister to serve under 
the military’s watchful eye. An appointed cabinet and 
legislature then began drafting yet another constitu- 
ton. 

Suchinda swore repeatedly that he had no desire to 
become prime minister; he also pledged that the ruling 
council would relinquish power to an elected govern- 
ment within the year. Such was the public’s disgust 
with the ousted Chatichai that the coup received broad 
approval and Suchinda’s assurances were accepted at 
face value for some time before popular suspicion of 
his motives emerged. Meanwhile Thailand enjoyed one 
ofits best years in living memory. 

The appointed prime minister—former diplomat 
and respected business leader Anand Panyarachun— 
surprised everyone with his activism and autonomy. 
Under Anand, more than 100 new laws were passed 
covering a wide range of crucial reforms that encour- 
aged greater foreign investment and economic expan- 
sion. Tax and tariff structures were liberalized, kickbacks 
and payoffs were reduced in national public works 
projects, investment restrictions were eased or elimi- 
nated, and a trend toward decentralization was set, 
allowing provinces and villages to take control of 


- revenue once strictly parceled out by Bangkok minis- 


tries. 

Beyond its show of economic wisdom, the interim 
government was even more remarkable for its positive 
example of how a civilian government could function. 
Though the ruling council reserved veto powers over 
Anand, the temporary prime minister’s acceptance by 
the international community and support from the 
business sector made it difficult for the junta to 
manipulate him. Anand had taken the job with great 
reservations, and knowing how badly coup leaders 
needed his good name to bolster their standing abroad, 
the junta could not risk his resignation. Its members 
therefore grudgingly allowed the prime minister the 
autonomy he demanded, deferring to him on his 
choice of cabinet ministers and acquiescing even as he 
denied their requests for increases in the military 
budget. 

Anand’s prestige and leverage over the military 
quickly soared, enabling him to pressure the ruling 
council to lift martial law. That done, political activity 
leading up to parliamentary elections could begin. 
Suchinda and his classmates concealed their frustra- 
tion and bided their time. While ex-General Chavalit 
built up his New Aspiration party and cautioned 
against the ruling council’s secret ambitions, Suchin- 
da’s supporters busied themselves founding a party of 
their own. Former members of parliament, all consid- 
ered favorites in the coming balloting, were lured into 
the ranks of the military-backed Samakhi Tham party, 
tempted by its swollen car@paign Nest and the power- 
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ful patronage it enjoyed from air force chief Kaset 
Rojananil. 


DEMOCRATIC HOPES, MILITARY CRACKDOWN 

In late 1991, as the ruling council tinkered with the 
draft of Thailand’s latest “permanent” constitution, 
Chavalit’s New Aspiration party joined forces with 
other, more established parties known for their dedi- 
cated stand against military interference in politics. 
Along with the Democrat party (headed by veteran 
parliamentarian Chuan Leekpai) and the newer Palang 
Dharma party (under Bangkok’s two-term elected 
governor, retired Major General Chamlong Srimuang), 
New Aspiration spurred a mass public campaign to 
force changes in the junta-approved charter. 

As 1991 drew to a close Bangkok saw its largest 
mass demonstrations ever as citizens from all walks of 
life and from around the country came together to 
demand revisions in the charter and guarantees against 
a return to military rule. The confrontation reached 
near-crisis proportions until the country’s revered 
constitutional monarch, King Bhumibol Adulyadej, 
who usually remains neutral on matters of state, came 
out in favor of accommodation, appealing publicly to 
both sides for a peaceful solution. The junta caved in 
on several charter provisions, and with the understand- 
ing that once elected the new parliament could recon- 
sider the document, pro-democracy forces made counter 
concessions. 

Under Anand’s supervision, the elections that took 
place March 22, 1992, were the most scrupulously 
monitored in Thailand’s history. Even so, the long- 
established custom of vote buying proved hard to curb, 
especially in the impoverished hinterland, where peas- 
ant farmers have always looked forward to polling 
times as a chance to acquire badly needed cash. When 
the final count was in, pro-military parties had a 
majority. A five-party coalition with Samakhi Tham at 
its core emerged holding a slim but certain margin in 
parliament over the pro-democracy opposition. 

A drug charge scandal scuttled efforts to make the 
Samakhi Tham’s civilian figurehead the prime minis- 
ter, and after two weeks spent searching for a more 
acceptable candidate, leaders of the coalition’s five 
parties prevailed on General Suchinda to abandon his 
oft-repeated pledge to remain aloof from politics and 
heed the call to glory. The army chief made a great 
show of inner torment, even shedding tears during a 
nationally televised address, but patriotic duty required 
him to become prime minister after all, he explained. 
His audience was not generally impressed. But the 
dream had been realized. 

Forced by the amended constitution to resign his 
commission before taking over as prime minister, 
Suchinda transferred command of the army to his 
wife’s brother, General Issarapong Noonpakdee, and 
made air force fief Marshal Kaset supreme com- 


mander of the armed forces. The ruling council was 
then dissolved, but the junta’s hard core retained its de 
facto control over both state and military, and for the 
first time in nearly a decade a unified bloc of officers 
commanded all the most important posts in the army 
and the government. It seemed as though Suchinda 
and friends were in for good. 

Critics instantly cried foul, and branded the general 
a liar for breaking his promise to stay out of politics, 
but the worst came when Suchinda announced his 
cabinet. The lineup included many of the corrupt 
ministers who had served under Chatichai, even some 
whom a National Peacekeeping Council ethics commit- 
tee had found to be “unusually rich” —a Thai euphe- 
mism for “on the take.” Plainly the 1991 coup had 
accomplished nothing in the way of removing the 
corrupt officials its plotters had claimed to oppose. 
Effectively thumbing his nose at his detractors, Su- 
chinda now expressed confidence that nothing could 
be done against him. He had been legally appointed 
prime minister with majority support in the elected 
legislature. Thanks to his handpicked Senate he could 
survive any no-confidence bid in parliament. And no 
threat of a counter coup could be raised since he 
controlled the military completely. 

Nevertheless Suchinda did not go unchallenged. 
Within a week of his appointment, the independent 
Campaign for Popular Democracy called on members 
of parliament to demonstrate their opposition to the 
new prime minister by wearing black at the April 16 
opening session of the House of Representatives. Most 
opposition members complied, as did all 41 represen- 
tatives from Chamlong Srimuang’s Palang Dharma 
party, who embroidered on their black shirts two 
verses from Buddhist scriptures: ‘There is no liar who 
does not sin,” and “Better to die than break one’s 
word.” 

Chamlong, known as “Mr. Clean” for his incorrupt- 
ibility and Buddhist asceticism, soon became the focus 
of Suchinda’s opposition, both in parliament and 
outside it. A strict vegetarian and avowed celibatg, 
Chamlong set a lofty standard for both personal and 
political behavior. As head of the only party to,openly 
reject the tradition of vote buying, he proved in the 
March elections that an honest campaign could be 
successful in Thailand. Having captured the lion’s 
share of seats in Bangkok and a significant bloc of votes 
in the House, Chamlong now set about to capture the 
nation’s imagination and rally the péople against 
Suchinda. On May 4 he announced he would under- 
take a Gandhi-like fast to last until either Suchinda 
stepped down in favor of an elected prime minister or 
he himself died. 

The real possibility of Chamlong martyring himself 
galvanized the opposition and rattled Suchinda. Two 
days later tens of thousands of Chamlong supporters 
held a vigil outside the parliament’ building as Su- 


chinda tried to deliver his first policy address. Opposi- 
tion members walked out en masse, returning only 
after the speech was over to tear Suchinda apart 
verbally and demand his resignation. The crowd out- 
side parliament moved to Sanam Luang, the large 
grassy field by the Grand Palace, where they would be 
less vulnerable to any attempt to disperse them. It was 
estimated that the demonstrators numbered as many 
as 150,000. 

The government now lost some of its arrogance, and 
coalition leaders offered a compromise in the form of 
constitutional amendments requiring that the next 
prime minister be an elected member of parliament 
and limiting the Senate’s power to shield Suchinda 
from no-confidence bids. Chamlong was thus per- 
suaded to suspend his fast and call off the demonstra- 
tions, but within days of doing this key figures in the 
ruling parties disavowed the compromise accord. An 
angry multitude gathered at Sanam Luang the follow- 
ing Sunday, May 17; that night 150,000 people began a 
march to the prime minister’s office, with Chamlong in 
the lead. l 

The demonstrators who took over the streets of 
Bangkok in the May 1992 and November 1991 pro- 
tests have been called the “yuppie mob”; indeed, a 
surprising number of middle- and upper-income citi- 
zens of Bangkok figured prominently among the dem- 
onstrators. Skipping work or closing up shop to attend 
the ongoing vigils outside parliament, they kept friends 
and relatives informed of their whereabouts by mobile 
phone and fortified themselves with yogurt and bottled 
water. Unlike during the last mass demonstrations 
against military rule, which occurred from 1973 to 
1976, university students and labor unionists played 
only a small role, and the presence of so many 
bourgeois capitalists among these protesters showed 
up Suchinda’s accusations of communist subversion as 
patently absurd. l 

Not only in Bangkok but in urban centers through- 
out the country ordinary working people, white collar 
pi blue, came out to demonstrate peacefully. They 

ielded no weapons and threatened no one—except 
by their refusal to accept a revival of military rule. Yet 
Suchifida branded them a danger to the nation and to 
the sacred institutions of Buddhism and the monarchy, 
proffering this view over government-controlled air- 
waves and, through his field commanders, to troops 
brought in from the provinces to quash the demonstra- 

ns. . 

When Chamlong’s march on the night of May 17 
reached the strategic Phan Fa Bridge, it was halted by a 
razorwire barricade and a line of police and soldiers: a 
military force that was later revealed to have rivaled 
—both in troop strength and quantity of arms— 
Thailand’s total defenses along the war-tom frontier 
with Cambodia. Hundreds of M-16s were fired into the 
air to disperse the crowd, but this only scattered the 
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protesters briefly. Those who regrouped, however, 
found the rifles leveled at them on their return. 

Over the next four days scores of unarmed people 
were gunned down in the Bangkok streets; though the 
official count came to just 50, hundreds of protesters 
are still listed as missing. Chamlong and about 3,000 
other demonstrators were arrested and taken to a 
detention facility, but Thais continued to pour into the 
area around Democracy Monument, defying Suchinda, 
Kaset, and Issarapong. A younger, less-disciplined 
element entered the fray, and a frenzy of rioting, arson, 
and vandalism broke out, continuing through Wednes- 
day, May 20, with neither the people nor the military 
willing to give in. 


RESOLUTION 

Finally, as rumors spread that Suchinda’s army 
rivals were ready to move against him and further 
escalate the conflict, King Bhumibol stepped forward 
and summoned the leading figure from each side to an 
audience. That night Suchinda and Chamlong were 
seen together on national television, literally crawling 
before the king to receive his rebuke and hear his 
command that they make peace. 

It is important to understand that although absolute 
monarchy ended six decades ago the institution of 
kingship in its updated constitutional form has re- 
mained sacred. While King Bhumibol has no legal 
powers, he nonetheless enjoys his subjects’ awe and 
devotion. Though his uncle, King Rama VII, felt 
compelled to abdicate shortly after the 1932 
“revolution,” and his elder brother and immediate 
predecessor was mysteriously shot to death in 1946, 
the present king has been able, during his 46 years on 
the throne, to restore the royal family’s traditional aura 
and to translate prestige and popularity into subtle but 
authoritative influence over the country’s real power 
brokers. 

Only on rare occasions has the king publicly inter- 
vened in political matters. In 1973 he prevented a 
bloodbath when the intransigent military government 
tried to put down a student-led uprising, and in 1981 
he sided with Prime Minister Prem when would-be 
coup makers tried to oust the constitutionally ap- 
pointed government. Otherwise the king has stayed 
aloof from the internecine squabbles of politicians, 
knowing that to take sides in less than earth-shattering 
disputes could erode his moral authority and dilute the 
universal loyalty he commands among Thais. 

By summoning both Suchinda and Chamlong before 
the television cameras, King Bhumibol could make the 
claim he was not favoring one camp over the other. But 
by keeping at his side during the audience former 
Prime Minister Prem, now a trusted privy councillor 
who still enjoys the loyalty of army officers outside 
Suchinda’s clique, the king made the subtle.point-that 


he too was determined that Premtghould go ‘downi‘in- | 
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history as Thailand’s last military strongman. While 
dividing blame between Suchinda and Chamlong would 
save face for the former, the mere sight of the prime 
minister on his knees in the throne hall was enough to 
undermine Suchinda’s authority. As instructed, Cham- 
long and Suchinda called on their people to fall back 
and desist. By the end of the week, Suchinda knew his 
dream was in ruins; he issued a blanket amnesty for all 
those involved in the violence of May 17-20, including 
himself, and resigned. 

Parliament bickered for weeks afterward about who 
should replace Suchinda, but as was the case before he 
took office, no one in the majority bloc would trust 
anyone else with the job. Pro-democracy parties were 
unsuccessful in cobbling together a minority coalition, 
though they did manage to push through the constitu- 
tional amendments banning nonelected prime minis- 
ters and curbing the Senate’s powers. 

By the first week of June there was still no prime 
minister, and the best parliament could do was to 
nominate a former air force officer from the corruption- 
prone party Suchinda had deposed in 1991. The 
nomination went before the king—a mere formality, 
for though by law the king may choose his own prime 
minister, Bhumibol had never deluded himself with 
thinking that he actually could. Until now. The official 
version was that the speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives had decided to submit a different name, but 
many saw the stamp of the palace on the final choice. 
Pointing out that the amendment banning nonmem- 
bers of parliament from becoming prime minister 
would not become law until its publication in the 
Royal Gazette, the speaker returned to parliament with 
the king’s reappointment of Anand Panyarachun, who 
had surprised the nation during his year in office and 
was about to surprise it again. 

Over the vehement complaints of nearly all the 
members of parliament, Anand dressed down the 
assemblage for its failure to avert disaster in May, then 
exercised his constitutional prerogative to dissolve the 
body and call for new elections. Having done so, he 
reminded the country that politics was not his chosen 
field and that they had better get it right this time 
because he would not be back again. 


CHIPPING AWAY 

If Anand’s background in business was brought to 
bear in his first administration, his diplomatic creden- 
tials came into play now. Despite popular demands for 
justice, Anand kept in mind that Suchinda, on resign- 
ing, had not only granted himself amnesty but had left 
his, closest friends in charge of the military. While 
Kaset, Issarapong, and the others were now in seclu- 
sion, one could not expect a civilian prime minister 
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who simply fired them not to face an instant retaliatory 
coup. Heeding Issarapong’s explicit warning not to 
back him into a corner, Anand proceeded cautiously, 
charging his new defense minister with an investiga- 
tion of the crackdown and refusing to address the issue 
of blame directly until the investigation was complete. 
Anand then set about chipping away at the foundations 
of military patronage. 

As Kaset and Issarapong derived most of their 
patronage from chairmanships of state enterprises— 
Kaset heading Thai Airways and Issarapong the tele- 
phone company’s board of directors—Anand 
engineered their removal from these posts and made it 
possible for other government-run corporations to get 
rid of the generals on their boards, who had long 
benefited financially from the ties. Until Anand, how- 
ever, no one had been in a position or had the foresight 
to put a stop to this. Then, without dismissing either 
Issarapong or Kaset from his military post, Anand 
diminished the pair’s power to threaten the govern- 
ment by simply dissolving the special internal security 
roles inherent in their commands—the mechanisms 
that had enabled them to send troops against civilians 
in May. 

_ Kaset reacted angrily to these actions and suggested 
a coup was still possible. But knowing Kaset would not 
risk moving against the king’s own first minister, 
Anand said something that no Thai prime minister 
before had. “I am sure that a majority of the people 
would see a coup d’etat as treason against the country 
and the throne,” he told the press, belying the 
traditional notion that military men had a responsibil- ° 
ity to protect country and crown from the evil designs 
of politicians and the people’s misguided aspirations.” 

Two weeks later Anand announced important 
changes in the military hierarchy. Diplomatically pre- 
tending that the move was unrelated to the incidents of 
May, Anand “promoted” Kaset and Issarapong to 
ceremonial posts with no links to active troop units. 
The new army commander in chief, General Vimol 
Wongwanich, declared coups “obsolete” and affirmed 
that henceforth he and other Thai military men woul@ 
“exercise our political rights only as ordinary citizens.” 
In the annual promotions and assignments lists,Vimol 
reversed Suchinda’s scheme of consolidating com- 
mands and divided the most important ones among 
nonaligned officers. 


ELECTIONS AGAIN . 

While taming the military went a long way toward 
clearing the path for fairer elections, the state of party 
politics and the money factor remained causes for 
concern. Former members of parliament scrambled to 
disassociate themselves from the former government 
and the parliamentary majority that had backed Su- 
chinda in May. The Samakhi Tham party changed its 
name, then died quietly as most members bolted to 


other parties with more money. Ousted former prime 
minister Chatichai Choonhavan made a startling come- 
back, abandoning his tainted Chart Thai party and 
forming a new one to which numerous Samakhi Tham 
members flocked; for a while it looked as if Chatichai 
had the prime ministership sewed up. Campaigning as 
the innocent victim of a military takeover, Chatichai 
mended fences behind the scenes and established a 
new rapport with anxious soldiers who promised 
support. 

But when Thais went to the polls on September 
13—their second trip in six months—most votes went 
to the pro-democracy parties that had fought Suchinda, 
though as usual no single party gained a clear majority. 
Chamlong’s party fared slightly better than it had in 
March but won only enough seats for a place in the 
coalition, not enough to make Chamlong prime minis- 
ter. Chavalit’s New Association party also won its 
leader a cabinet slot. The party to win the most seats, 
however, was the Democrat party, headed by soft- 
spoken Chuan Leekpai. 

Chuan had kept a relatively low profile during the 
May unrest, but after the fact his cool-headedness was 
seen as a wiser, more responsible stance than Cham- 
long’s stubborn determination. Chuan’s long experi- 
ence as a member of parliament and frequent cabinet 
minister were also cited. Furthermore, Chuan’s party, 
Thailand’s oldest, has a reputation for honesty and for 
listening to its constituents. Though it proved neces- 
sary to co-opt one of the so-called pro-military “devil” 
parties that had supported Suchinda, Chuan’s people 
were able to forge a majority coalition controlling 203 
of parliament’s 360 seats—a comfortable margin over a 
presumably less unified opposition. Thus on Septem- 
ber 23 Chuan Leekpai became the first Thai prime 
minister who had neither served in the armed forces 
nor had any links with the aristocracy. 
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Results from Thailand’s September 1992 
Parliamentary Elections 


Party Seats Won 
Democrat 79 
Chart Thai 77 

_ Chart Pattana 60 
New Aspiration 51 


Palang Dharma 47 
Social Action 22 
Solidarity 
Seritham 

. Muan Chon 
Prachakorn 
Rassadorn 





Could this be the start of a new pattern of Thai 
politics? 

Within fifteen months of the 1991 coup, analysts 
who had choked on earlier predictions of no more 
coups in Thailand could once again lift their heads. In 
the months that followed “Black May,” the ultimate 
failure of the 1991 coup became undeniable, and it 
could once more be said that there had not been a 
successful coup in nearly 15 years. With civilian 
control over the military greater than it has ever been, 
Thai democracy is perhaps healthier than it was before 
the last coup. Yet no coalition government has ever 
lasted very long in Thailand. And it has been the case 
that even inactive officers have been known to generate 
coups in the past. a 





“ ‘Let us begin by telling ourselves the truth,’ [President Fidel Ramos said in his inaugural 
speech]. We are in trouble. . .and ‘there are no easy answers, no quick fixes.’ Such an 
approach bodes well. Certainly the effort to forge a peaceful settlement with [guerrilla 
groups] and military dissidents is the right place to start. [However, the new president] 
does not seem sufficiently aware of the political consequences of the glaring inequalities 
in Philippine society—a failing he has in common with most Filipino elites.” 


Change or Continuity in the Philippines? 


BY DAVID WURFEL 


Philippine politics. That it was held, on sched- 

ule, that it was relatively free and honest, and 
that, despite a narrow victory in a multicandidate race, 
constitutional procedures were followed right down to 
the installation of Fidel Ramos—all this served to 
strengthen rather than weaken Philippine democracy. 
But there was so much dissatisfaction with the pro- 
cess—the great number of candidates, the confusion of 
simultaneous national and local elections, the lack of 
attention to issues, and the massive expenditures, 
including vote buying—that the events of May and 
June hardly constituted the conclusive “consolidation 
of democracy” that so many participants and analysts 
had been looking for. That consolidation now depends 
on the way in which President Ramos uses his power 
and how effectively he deals with the Philippines’ 
many economic, social, and political problems. 


Ts May 1992 election was not a turning point in 


HOW DIFFERENT ARE THEY? 

There are vast differences in the way Corazon 
Aquino, the previous president, and Fidel Ramos 
gained office. Cory Aquino was denied election in 
1986 by fraud orchestrated by backers of President 
Ferdinand Marcos, despite being the more popular 
figure. She gained the presidency only as a result of a 
rebellion by a portion of the military, backed by 
“people power” demonstrations. The United States 
supported Marcos until nearly the very end, so Aquino 
felt in no way beholden to the White House, even 
though the American media and elements in the 
Congress in Washington strongly supported her. Dur- 
ing the first months of her administration relations 
with Washington were cool; only much later did she 
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endorse a new treaty on United States military bases in 
the Philippines, and then not effectively. 

Curiously, Ramos, a West Point graduate and former 
commander of the Philippine Constabulary, chief of 
staff of the armed forces, and secretary of defense, owes 
less to the military than Aquino did. Precincts in or 
near military camps reported large blocs of votes in the 
May election for Judge Miriam Defensor-Santiago, or 
for Aquino’s estranged cousin, “Danding” Cojuangco, 
but not for General Ramos—though Ramos does have 
a coterie of military supporters. Ramos was backed 
strongly by the anti-Marcos segment of the business 
community, by numerous members of the Philippine 
Congress, and by key elements of the Aquino adminis- 
tration. He was also cautiously and discreetly sup- 
ported by the United States. But perhaps most 
important were the “campaign” swings around the 
country that he had been making for two or three years 
in which he established personal ties with local 
political leaders. 

Though Ramos ultimately received a vigorous en- 
dorsement from Aquino, it almost did not happen. 
Ramos had declared his candidacy before the Decem- 
ber 1991 nominating convention of the LDP (Lakas n@ 
Demokratikong Pilipino, or “Strength of Philippine 
Democracy”), the largest political party, which backed 
the Aquino administration and whose secretary general 
was Congressman “Peping” Cojuangco, the presi- 
dent’s brother. But during the convention Aquino 
hardly lifted a finger for Ramos, while her brother 
maneuvered, successfully, to nominate Speaker of the 
House Ramon Mitra. At first Ramos seemed resigned fo 
exclusion from the race and said he would support tke 
LDP ticket. But later, perhaps having received signals 
from the presidential palace, he charged that he had 
been cheated of the nomination and would form his 
own political party. 

Not until late January did Aquino give her endorse- 
ment to his independent candidacy. She clearly had no 


faith in either the honesty or the electability of Speaker 


` Mitra. Her disgust with the corrupt behavior of her 


brother, which she had been unable to control, may 
also have been revealed in this split from the LDP. But 
it is certain that Ramos relied more on his own network 
of alliances than on Aquino’s help. 

Alliance building to achieve power was important 


` after election day as well as before. When the congres- 


sional canvass of the votes began in late May, both 
Santiago and onetime Marcos crony “Danding” Co- 
juangco claimed they led the polls, and no one denied 
it was a close race. Unlike Santiago, however, Co- 
juangco had a sizable block of supporters in Congress, 
and in the early days of the canvass they charged fraud 
and attempted to slow the pace of the process. 

The consequences of delay could have been disas- 
trous. If congressional canvassing had not been com- 
pleted by June 30, the Philippines would have been 
without a president or a legally established procedure 
for choosing one—a power vacuum into which the 
military would have been likely to intrude. There are 
questions about what the real potential was for delay 
by Cojuangco’s faction, but developments in the newly 
elected Congress in July-imply that some deal was 
struck between Cojuangco’s Nationalist People’s Coali- 
tion and the Ramos forces. The NPC supported the 
Ramos-backed candidates for House speaker and Sen- 
ate president, despite Aquino’s urging that Ramos seek 
an alliance with the LDP. Cojuangco would expect in 
return to see his economic interests protected by the 
new administration. 

Aquino’s and Ramos’s methods of achieving power 
were sufficiently different that his pledge to carry on 
the work she had begun and her backing of his 
candidacy are not in themselves sufficient basis for 
forecasting continuity of policy. Neither can such 
continuity be predicated on similarity of background 
and experience (although both Ramos and Aquino 
received bachelor’s degrees in the United States, he at 
West Point and she at a Catholic womens college). And 
though both have been characterized as having a 
Gautious, even vacillating, decision-making style, there 
are other important differences. 

Aquino was bom into one of the wealthiest Chinese- 
Filipino families, once the largest owner of the coun- 
try’s rice-producing lands, in addition to holding a 
large sugar plantation in Tarlac and a family bank. 


` Despite her personal modesty and graciousness she 


had little opportunity to learn to understand the plight 
Of the vast majority of Filipinos. Ramos’s background 
cpuld best be described as upper-middle class. His 
father, Narciso, was a lawyer and journalist who owned 
some land in Pangasinan province. First elected to the 
national legislature in the early 1930s, Narciso Ramos 
was for a time after World War II ambassador to Taipei 
(marking the beginning of the family’s close links with 
Taiwanese interests). In 1966 he became Marcos’s first 
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secretary of foreign affairs. Fidel Ramos, in choosing a 
military career, lived and worked within an institution 
whose officer corps was mostly from the middle or the 
lower-middle class, which helped color his perceptions 
of reality. He was brought up a Protestant, while 
Aquino came from a strict Roman Catholic family. 

The elements within the elite with whom Aquino 
and Ramos have most often associated have not been 
that different, however. Aquino’s close ties with busi- 
ness leaders seem quite natural, given her family 
background; they were reinforced in 1985 when she 
became the head of the forces attempting to end the 
Marcos stranglehold on the economy. Ramos was also 
courted at that time by the anti-Marcos business elite, 
who saw him as someone who could bring stability to 
the country. With the growing fear early this year that 
“Danding” Cojuangco might win the presidential 
election, and afterward restore “crony capitalism,” 
those same businesspeople again turned to Ramos. 
Both Aquino and Ramos have had especially strong ties 
with the Chinese segment of the business elite. The 
only clear differences in their patterns of association 
have been Aquino’s close links to Jaime Cardinal Sin 
and the Catholic hierarchy and Ramos’s friends among 
retired generals. 

The relations of the two presidents with those on the 
left of the Philippine political spectrum have not been 
all that different either, though superficially the con- 
trast might seem sharp. As commander of the military 
effort to crush a Communist-led insurgency, Ramos’s 
knowledge of the left was based on information 
provided by military intelligence that was sometimes 
inaccurate or exaggerated. He was often seen as the 
enemy not only by insurgents but also by human rights 
advocates. 

Aquino, however, associated with leftists in the 
opposition, indirectly through her husband, Benigno, 
and more directly in the mid-1980s, when her own 
coalition included people from the non-Communist 
left; she even appointed as her executive secretary a 
human rights lawyer who had sometimes defended 
insurgents. These contacts apparently had little impact 
on her; in 1987 she quickly imbibed the military’s view 
of the left and based policy on it, ridding her adminis- 
tration of those with a leftist tinge. 

Even the moderate reformists, mostly connected 
with the Catholic Church, who made up the bulk of 
the “people power” movement in 1986 did not remain 
influential among those with access to Aquino. Middle- 
of-the-road nongovernment organizations were by the 
late 1980s more often Aquino’s critics than her advis- 
ers, and left-of-center reformist groups had little con- 
tact with her. Last year the press reported that Ramos 
was in the process of establishing links with certain 
nongovernment organizations, but for the most part 
these were either eponge nee or the fronts for 
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local politicians, set up to receive national government 
funds. 

In examining personal background and patterns of 
support and association, as well as methods of gaining 
power, it is possible to find hints of both change and 
continuity that could be expected from a Ramos 
administration. The factors most frequently publicized 
have pointed toward Ramos continuing Aquino’s poli- 
cies, but this is not the whole story. 

Perhaps the most obvious place to look for a shift is 
in population policy. Cardinal Sin was during Aquino’s 
tenure a frequent visitor to Malacanang Palace, and a 
close confidant of the president. His opposition to 
artificial methods of birth control was well known, and 
he personally persuaded Aquino to abandon much of 
the population planning program begun under Mar- 
cos, which had been registering some success. Ramos, 
who is a Protestant, kept a statue of the Virgin Mary on 
his desk when he was defense secretary, and he 
recently reassured the Catholic Church that he would 
“respect its views” on contraception. But he went on 
to say, “It is the government’s obligation to provide the 
best possible information to our married couples, who 
must make the basic decision of how many children 
they want. We are committed to reduce the rate of 
population growth in this country.” One has reason to 
expect renewed activity in government birth control 
clinics. 


DEMOCRACY, HUMAN RIGHTS, 
AND THE INSURGENCY 

The central issues for the Ramos administration, 
however, are the same as they were for its predecessor: 
democratic stability and the closely related issue of 
economic growth. Whatever her faults, Aquino reestab- 
lished constitutional government in the Philippines in 
1986-1987. Her dictatorial powers under the “Free- 
dom Constitution” she proclaimed were used spar- 
ingly; the Constitutional Commission she appointed 
devised a new draft, which was ratified by plebiscite in 
February 1987. The form of government established 
was largely a restoration of the one in place before the 
declaration of martial law in 1972, which had been 
modeled substantially on that of the United States. The 
distribution of powers among the three branches of 
government perhaps gave the Philippine president 
greater power than the American chief executive— 
though Aquino often failed to use it—and the system 
was unitary rather than federal. However, the greatest 
divergence from the American model derived not from 
the constitution itself but from the social structure and 
culture that determine the way in which institutions 
function in the Philippines. 

The restoration of free elections and a strongly 
worded bill of rights did not create a fully democratic 
system in the Philippines. Elections again became 
contests between y a groups that sought support 


mainly by distributing money and favors through 
extensive patron-client networks. The 1987 Congress 
was composed mostly of Marcos-era incumbents (about 
one-fifth of the membership) and scions of wealthy 
families that had held power in their districts for 
decades, or even generations. The wide array of groups 
and classes that had helped topple Marcos were hardly 
represented. The best indication of the economic 
interests of the legislators was their emasculation of the 
broadly supported land reform proposed in 1987. 

A democratic system should protect human rights as 
well as promote effective representation of public 
interests. Aquino, whose husband had been impris- 
oned, then assassinated, by the martial law regime, 
began with a strong commitment to human rights. She 
restored the writ of habeus corpus, created a Presiden- 
tial Committee on Human Rights headed by the 
courageous and forceful ex-Senator Jose Diokno, and 
announced the release of all political prisoners, includ- 
ing Communist party leaders. The committee also 
began to prepare indictments of some of the military’s 
notorious torturers. 

However, as early as 1987 there was evidence of a 
sharp rise in the country in imprisonment without 
trial, disappearances, torture, and “salvagings” (unau- 
thorized killings—including among their victims hu- 
man rights lawyers—by the military and their allies). 
After 1988 the disappearances and ‘‘salvagings” began 
to decline, but in the first six months of 1991 there 
were still more than 25 reported in both categories, 
with more than 600 political prisoners remaining in 
detention—about the same as at the beginning of 
Aquino’s term. Hardly any officers were convicted for 
Marcos-era violations and none was imprisoned; many 
were promoted. Why, in spite of Aquino’s apparently 
sincere beginning, did this attack on human life and 
liberty continue? Defense of the existing social struc- 
ture and pattern of institutional power against a 
determined challenge served—at least for the ruling 
elite—to justify the continuing violations. 

Profound socioeconomic inequality in rural areas, 
exacerbated by a history of military abuses, ha® 
triggered an insurgency under the leadership of the 
Communist Party of the Philippines. By 1985 thés had 
reached unprecedented proportions: the New People’s 
Army (NPA), nearly 20,000 strong, was the largest 
Marxist guerrilla force in Asia. Though severely set back 
by the overthrow of Marcos by a gentler leader and the 
restoration of relatively free elections with some leftist 
participation—not to mention the impact on morale of 
an extended cease-fire negotiated with Aquino’s reprg- 
sentatives—the insurgency persisted into the late 1980s, 
providing the Aquino administration with a rationale 
for maintaining a large military. é, 

The armed forces’ political ambitions had been 
stirred by Marcos, especially by the manner of his 
overthrow. As military factions began to mount coup 


attempts, Aquino found the armed forces more and 
more difficult to discipline, and decided to appease 
them instead. When the cease-fire with the NPA ended 
in February 1987 she endorsed a “total approach” to 
insurgency that resembled total war. 

Private anti-Communist vigilante groups (including 
those formed by religious fanatics, and private armies 
organized .by wealthy landowners) were at first em- 
braced, and then, when their brutality against anyone 
even suspected of being an NPA sympathizer was 
publicized, ineffectually regulated ‘by the administra- 
tion. Local militias loosely attached to the military, 
which had been a major source of human rights 
violations under Marcos, were abolished by the 1987 
constitution, but Aquino, under pressure from General 
Ramos, quickly re-created them under another name. 
By the late 1980s, violations by the military and its 
various allies were given fresh excuses by undisciplined 
attacks on civilians and by the waning, and frustrated, 
insurgency; violence against innocent civilians by one 
side was cited as a justification of similar violence by 


the other. The administration had largely lost control of © 


events in the countryside. Only an entirely new ap- 
proach to ending the insurgency could improve the 
situation. 

Given his military background, many were surprised 
that Ramos tried a new tack. This was conceived of not 
so much as a way to protect human rights as a means of 
ensuring political stability, the foundation for eco- 
nomic growth. Ramos has recently offered amnesty for 
political crimes both to military rebels, some of whose 
leaders are still at large, and to Communist-led insur- 
gents. At the same time he has promised to legalize the 
Communist party. (Both these proposals must receive 
Congressional approval.) But Communist leaders are 
unwilling to lay down their arms and renounce vio- 
lence in order to receive amnesty, unless they: can also 
attach political conditions. Furthermore, amnesty for 
“political crimes” is of little value if those accused of 
these offenses have also been charged with criminal 

nes. The Philippine army continues to launch attacks 
$n the guerrillas, but this does not prevent informal 
consultations between the government and leaders of 
the inSurgencies. 

Greatly in the government’s favor are the deep splits 
in the revolutionary movement on how to: react to 
peace overtures. Communist party leaders in exile in 
the Netherlands seem to have taken the hardest line, 

aking demands that would certainly frustrate any 
peaceful settlement. Yet the Ramos administration has 
been able to persuade two prominent former members 
of the National Democratic Front, the party’s political 
arm, to act as advisers to the government team. Within 
- the left, there are several other positions. Some are wary 
of the Ramos initiative, fearing it is only a ploy-to create 
a deadlock that will be used to justify even more 
vigorous military action. Others believe there are at 
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least some in government who are sincerely interested 
in ending the fighting and that every effort should be 
made to find a compromise solution. Whatever discus- 
sions have taken place with military rebels or with the 
Muslim Moro National Liberation Front on Mindanao 
and Sulu have received much less press attention. 

If Ramos could extract from each of these sets of 
negotiations a lasting agreement, he would indeed be 
in a much better position to pursue economic develop- 
ment. The major question is whether the values, past 
practices, and prejudices of Ramos the general will 
prevail, or whether his new role as a president who 
plans for the future and is freer of the constraint of 
factional maneuvering within the military than his 
predecessor was will determine the outcome. Ramos 
certainly benefits from the fact that the three rebel 
forces are weaker than when last they had serious 
discussions with the government. 


CORRUPTION AS CANCER 

` Amnesties, cease-fires, and peace agreements with 
the rebels, sought but never achieved by Aquino, may 
still not be sufficient to secure political stability. 
Corruption is also a cancer that can undermine a 
government. Corruption—state officials putting pri- 
vate profit ahead of the public good, in violation of laws 
and regulations—was not new in the Philippines in the 
1970s, but it became more deeply embedded in the 
culture and in the conduct of business and government 
during the Marcos era. What was acceptable expanded, 
and the options for a truly honest bureaucrat were 
narrowed. 

Aquino’s personal reputation was pure as the driven 
snow, and she came to office apparently determined to 
bring Marcos and his cronies to justice and pledged to 
uphold high standards of honesty for her own adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately she achieved neither goal. Ini- 
tially she made high-quality appointments to the 
Philippine Commission on Good Government, which 
was assigned to recover the wealth that President 
Marcos and his cronies had stolen, and much was 
accomplished in its first year, but by 1988 the commis- 
sion was headed by the attorney of Aquino’s brother in 
Congress, ‘‘Peping” Cojuangco, one of the most cor- 
rupt figures in her administration. Aquino was a 
woman of traditional values; she was loyal to her 
family, and she proved not to be strong enough to 
control them. In fact, she sometimes protected them 
against corruption charges. When the behavior of her 
relatives became widely known, the standard of probity 
in the administration declined generally. The magni- 
tude of the corruption was probably nowhere near 
what it had been under Marcos, and unlike before 
1986, it was somewhat decentralized. But it was 
sufficiently obvious to contribute to the decline in 
popular support for Aquino during her last few years in 


office. 
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Ramos did not approach the presidency with a 
record as clean as Aquino’s. The most serious charge 
against him—which he has never attempted to 
rebut—is that the Philippine Constabulary was the 
most corrupt branch of the armed forces during his 
years as commander of the constabulary. And the man 
President Ramos backed for speaker of the House, 
Representative Jose de Venecia, has recently been 
linked to some of the most corrupt elements remaining 
in the military. Another member of congress, accused 
by environmental groups of being involved in illegal 
logging, has been named by Ramos as his executive 
secretary, a powerful post sometimes accorded the title 
“assistant president.” The Ramos administration is 
thus in grave danger of allowing a level of corruption 
that will threaten its legitimacy, put weapons in the 
hands of its enemies, and jeopardize effective eco- 
nomic management. 

This would be particularly unfortunate in view of the 
high degree of confidence that business leaders have 
shown in the Ramos presidency. Ramos has recipro- 
cated, appointing business leaders to his cabinet; for 
instance, his secretary of foreign affairs, Roberto Ro- 
mulo, is former chairman of IBM Philippines and his 
new finance secretary, Ramon del Rosario, is chairman 
‘of Asia Bank. 

The economy, which contracted in 1991—for the 
first time in the Aquino presidency—grew 0.5 percent 
in the first quarter of this year. Partly because of this, 
and perhaps also in anticipation of a peaceful election 
producing a new era of stability, foreign equity invest- 
ment in the first quarter of the year was up 19 percent 
over 1991. Ramos thus took office in a rising economic 
tide. 

The Aquino presidency had also started out well 
economically, moving the country quickly to rapid 
growth from the sharp recession of 1985. This was in 
part because considerable wealth since 1983 had either 
left the country or gone into hiding; in 1986 it began to 
be spent and invested. The flow of foreign aid and 
credit to a regime so highly regarded in the banking 
centers of the West was also a great boost. But 
adherence to trade and investment liberalization was 
not as complete as paper agreements with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) would seem to indicate. 
And above all, the investment climate was hurt by 
repeated coup attempts. The kidnapping and holding 
for five months of a senior Japanese business executive 
in 1986 put a particular damper on Japanese invest- 
ment just at a time when, because of the yen revalua- 
tion, Japanese funds were surging into other Southeast 
Asian countries. 

Thus with further deceleration caused by a world- 
wide recession, the Philippine economy had begun to 
shrink by 1991. And despite refinancing agreements 
intended to reduce the repayment burden of the 
massive foreign dlp that debt actually increased from 
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$26 billion to $30 billion between 1986 and 1991. 
Congress—motivated by the fact that 39 percent of the 
national budget went to payments of interest and 
principal, which contributed to a net outflow of 
capital—tried to put a cap on Philippine debt servic- 
ing, but Aquino blocked it. Her advisers feared a 
ceiling—15 percent of exports of goods and services, 
for instance—would cause the Philippines’ foreign 
credit sources to dry up. In fact, among major third 
world debtors, the Philippines was one of the mest 
compliant with IMF and World Bank policy. 

Business optimism about a Ramos presidency is 
indeed predicated largely on an expectation of political 
stability. But it will take more than political stability 
and friendship with businesspeople to promote eco- 
nomic growth. If one assumes that IMF and World 
Bank policies are appropriate, then the Ramos commit- 
ment to continue cooperation with them will be 
helpful. Such a stance has already won another debt 
rescheduling. But if the net capital outflow of more 
than $2 billion a year continues, primarily because of 
debt servicing, a new approach may be needed. A 
struggle between president and Congress over a debt 
service cap may reemerge; the inability of Ramos 
partisans thus far to control the Senate could lead to a 
vigorous tussle. 

A feisty Congress could also hamper Ramos’s an- 
nounced commitment to raise taxes and improve 
revenue collection, which are essential for economic 
recovery. The Philippine state has long been the most 
ineffective in Asia in terms of percentage of gross 
national product collected in taxes. Yet without in- 
creased revenues debts cannot be repaid, education 
cannot be supported—some teachers are already on a 
hunger strike because of nonpayment of salaries—the 
infrastructure necessary to support new investment 
cannot be built, and bureaucrats cannot be paid 
enough to reduce the temptation to dishonesty. 

Because of the Senate’s rejection last year of a new 
treaty on United States military bases, and an American 
pullout accelerated by the eruption of Mount Pinatubo 
Ramos also faces a severe drop in American assistance 
direct and indirect. Partly for reasons associated with 
American politics and economics, and partly b€cause 
of American pique at the Philippine rejection of the 
bases treaty, the administration of President George 
Bush and the United States Congress greeted President 
Ramos with a 60 percent cut in military and economic 
assistance for 1992, with the prospect sof a cut of 
another 50 percent for 1993. These losses, ie 
could cost the Philippines over $300 million in the fimst 
year, are in addition to a nearly equal loss of income 
from the actual operation of the bases. (The shock will 
be somewhat delayed by the disbursement of substan- - 
tial separation payments to former base workers by the 
United States; next year will be worse.) This shock 
could have been lessened if the Aquino administration 


had been serious about planning for new uses for base 
facilities, but after various studies and the appointment 
of a special bases conversion commissioner, there is 
still no concrete plan. So Central Luzon, also devas- 
tated by the eruption of Mount Pinatubo, will soon be 
in even deeper depression. And it is too late to think 
about other uses of Clark Field, since what has not 
been destroyed by Pinatubo has mostly been looted. 

The loss of military assistance, and the consequent 
pressure from his secretary of defense for new, compen- 
sating budget outlays, naturally cause Ramos—who 
has often been charged by Filipino journalists with 
being an “American boy’—to try to discover mecha- 
nisms by which the Americans could be persuaded to 
stay on at Subic Bay and continue using the extensive 
ship repair facilities there, perhaps on a commercial 
basis. But the Americans symbolized the finality of 
their departure when they began towing the huge 
floating drydocks at Subic to Guam early this year, and 
Ramos has surprised some by his unwillingness to beg 
the Americans to stay. When asked by American 
diplomats to make a proposal, he bravely told the 
press, ‘They are the ones who need those facilities, not 
us.” But he added, “If we can arrive at an acceptable 
agreement which will result in mutual benefits for the 
two countries, well, let’s study that.” 

In fact, it is unlikely that the bases use question will 
ever again become the tremendous irritant it once was 
in United States—Philippine relations. The relative 
insignificance of this issue during this year’s presiden- 
tial campaign was an indication that most Filipinos 
believe the matter is behind them. Though the short- 
term cost may be high (but probably less than some 
base advocates warned), there is still considerable 
satisfaction among many Filipinos that the umbilical 
cord with the United States has been broken. 

As on the bases question, other fundamental errors 
of the Aquino administration plague Ramos’s current 
economic plans. There is, for instance, the failure to 
prevent the frequent power blackouts in Manila and 
elsewhere, which, in addition to severe inconvenience 

nd discomfort, dramatically reduce industrial produc- 
tivity every day. The Bataan nuclear power plant, built 
by thè American giant Westinghouse after extremely 
corrupt dealings with Marcos cronies, is located near 
an active volcano and an earthquake fault, its safety 
features based on outdated technology. Even before the 
end of Marcos’s rule its power production had been 
delayed byecourt action and investigations, though 
everyone recognized that its productive capacity was 
son to be needed. Aquino decided to mothball the 
` plant indefinitely and took legal action against Westing- 
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house for bribery. But no plans were made for addi- 
tional capacity, giving rise to the most severe electric 
power crisis in Philippine history. Thus Ramos is 
talking about reopening Bataan, despite dire warnings 
from safety experts, and has given the highest priority 
to new plants with more conventional technology. (No 
high official is talking about conservation of energy.) 

A distinct deterrent to investment—the escalation of 
kidnappings of wealthy businesspeople, mostly Chi- 
nese—has also been tackled by Ramos through the 
creation of a special commission with Vice President 
Joseph Estrada at the helm. (The onetime movie tough 
guy has unearthed a kidnapping ring involving top 
police officials.) 

Ramos was praised by the Philippine press, and 
rightly so, for the straight talk in his inaugural address. 
“Let us begin by telling ourselves the truth.” We are in 
trouble, he continued, and “‘there are no easy answers, 
no quick fixes.” Such an approach bodes well. Cer- 
tainly the effort to forge a peaceful settlement with 
Communist-led insurgents, Muslim rebels, and mili- 
tary dissidents is the right place to start. But unfortu- 
nately there is no evidence that the Ramos 
administration is prepared to deal adequately with the 
problems that allow the more principled leaders of 
these groups to continue gaining adherents. There are 
hints that the agrarian reform that is already progress- 
ing at a snail’s pace will be scaled back, and there do 
not yet appear to be any serious plans to bring genuine 
Muslim autonomy or to crack down on corruption. 
Ramos does not seem sufficiently aware of the political 
consequences of the glaring inequalities in Philippine 
society—a failing he has in common with most Fili- 
pino elites. 

Nor has the administrative performance of Ramos’s 
team been that impressive thus far. Quarrels over 
patronage and turf have frustrated the implementation 
of new policies. Ramos has appointed eight presiden- 
tial advisers whose jurisdictions conflict with those of 
cabinet members, and he attempts to deal directly with 
subcabinet officers over the heads of their superiors. In 
the “chaos that surrounds him,” as the Far Eastern 
Economic Review's Rigoberto Tiglao calls it, Ramos has 
already lost his first executive secretary. There may be 
more continuity with Aquino here than anyone wanted. 

It seems unlikely that the stock market euphoria that 
immediately followed his election will be sustained by 
Ramos’s performance in his first year. There are both 
positive initiatives and forewamings of serious prob- 
lems. The “consolidation” of Philippine democracy 
hangs in the balance. a 
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‘The end of the cold war and the death of Soviet-style communism have spurred North 

_ Korea to look to its southem neighbor—and the possibility of reunification. Progress 

~ toward this goal gained speed throughout 1991 and in 1992, but has now stalled because of 
recent North Korean actions that have renewed fears in South Korea about the north’s true 


motives. 
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tion, South and North Korea have begun to take 

steps to normalize relations, which could en- 
sure peace on the peninsula and ultimately pave the 
way for reunification. On December 13, 1991, the 
prime ministers of the two countries signed a nonaggres- 
sion agreement that promised reconciliation and coop- 
eration. This was followed a few weeks later by the signing 
of the Joint Declaration on Denuclearization of the 
Korean Peninsula. If fully implemented, these agree- 
ments will usher in a new era for the divided peninsula. 


A fter nearly 45 years of hostility and confronta- 


A COLD WAR HISTORY 

Products of the cold war, the rival regimes in Korea 
engaged in fierce competition to win the Korean 
people’s support and recognition by the world commu- 
nity as the sole legitimate government on the penin- 
sula. Each denied the legitimacy of the other while 
proclaiming its own. 

To the North Korean Communists, the government 
of the Republic of Korea in the south was nothing but a 
“puppet regime of American imperialism” that had to 
be overthrown by any means necessary. North Korean 
President Kim Il-Sung attempted to communize South 
Korea through armed invasion beginning in June 1950, 
but his bid was thwarted in July 1953, largely by the 
joint efforts of South Korea and the United Nations. 
Kim dispatched a commando unit to assassinate South 
Korean President Park Chung-Hee in January 1969, 
but the unit was wiped out in Seoul. In October 1983 
Kim’s agents tried to assassinate President Chun 
Doo-Hwan in Rangoon, Burma (now Yangon, Myan- 
mar). Although Chun escaped unharmed, 17 promi- 
nent South Korean leaders, including 4 cabinet 
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members, were killed by time bombs set by the North 
Koreans. 

To be sure, Kim has also utilized nonviolent tactics 
and schemes in the continuing attempt to realize his 
dream of a Communist South Korea. For example, he 
was willing to engage, beginning in summer 1972, in a 
series of dialogues with Seoul on the peaceful reunifica- 
tion of the two Koreas. Although Seoul and Pyongyang 
signed a joint statement outlining basic principles for 
reunification, the north-south dialogue ended abruptly 
in August 1973 when Pyongyang unilaterally called off 
further talks with the south. In October 1980, Kim 
advocated the reunification of the two Koreas through a 
confederation of North and South Korea. Unwilling to 
deal with the existing South Korean government, 
which he denounced as fascist, Kim urged the establish- 
ment of a “democratic” —meaning pro-Communist— 
government in South Korea with which the north 
would join. South Korean leaders rejected the proposal 
as a sinister plot. 

Meanwhile, South Korea’s attitude toward the north 
also remained antagonistic until the early 1970s. 
Under the leadership of President Syngman Rhee, 
Seoul’s policy was the recovery of sovereignty in th 
north, by force if necessary. Following the May 1960 
military coup, however, General Park Chung-Hee, who 
was declared president in 1963, discarded the fea of 
employing force to reunify the two Koreas. He empha- 
sized instead the importance of building up national 
strength under the slogan “construction first, unifica- 
tion later.” In 1970 Park embraced the idea of “‘peace- 
ful unification,” while demanding that North Korea 
abandon its attempt to communize the south; he 
proposed a friendly competition for development be- 
tween the two countries. 

In 1973 Park announced that his government would 
not oppose the north’s entry into the United Nations ° 
along with South Korea; his country, he said, “would 
open its doors to all nations of the world,” “peace and 
good neighborliness” being the new basic principles of 


its foreign policy. Park’s conciliatory gesture was based 
on the assumption that the peaceful coexistence of the 
two Koreas had to be institutionalized before any 
effective steps toward reunification could be taken; in 
view of the unmitigated hostility between the two, it 
was thought unrealistic to expect peaceful unification 
without a phase of peaceful coexistence. 

Kim immediately rejected the proposal on simulta- 
neous entry into the UN on grounds that it would 
perpetuate the division of Korea. When South Korea 
and its allies began in 1974 to advocate cross- 
recognition of the two Koreas by the four major powers 
(the United States, the Soviet Union, China, and 
Japan), North Korea denounced this as a scheme the 
United States and its cohorts had cooked up to keep 
the two Koreas separate. Until 1990 South Korea made 
little headway in these endeavors—despite the much 
publicized dialogue between north and south that took 
place from October 1984 to spring 1986—largely 
because of North Korea’s unwillingness to accommo- 
date South Korea’s incremental approach to the goal of 
reunification. 


BOLD MOVES FROM A FIRM ECONOMIC BASE 

In the summer of 1988, South Korea adopted a bold 
new foreign policy toward the Communist north. On 
July 7,. President Roh Tae-Woo declared the south 
would no longer regard North Korea as an adversary 
but as a fellow member of a single ethnic community; 
that it would strive to move the north from its 
self-imposed policy of isolation and help it participate 
as a responsible member in the international commu- 
nity; and that it would continuously apply its policy of 
increased mutual cooperation and reconciliation with 
the north. Furthermore, Roh declared his govem- 
ment’s intention to work to put an end to counterpro- 
ductive diplomatic competition between south and 
north. 

Roh in the July 7 declaration also laid down the 
foundation for what is generally known as the ‘“‘north- 
ern policy.” This policy’s primary goal was the opening 

f full diplomatic relationships with Communist coun- 
tries. Such a move, leaders believed, would be helpful 
in in@ucing North Korea to abandon its illusion of 
communizing the south, to recognize the South Korean 
government as legitimate and sovereign, and to accept 
peaceful coexistence between the two Koreas as a first 
step toward peaceful reunification.1 
e South Korea’s northern policy was timely since the 
Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe were 
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experimenting with drastic political and economic 
reforms that enabled them to adopt more realistic 
views on exchanges and cooperation with South Korea. 
In addition, a new spirit of détente in East-West 
relations fostered a favorable international climate 
transcending differences in ideology and social sys- 
tems. In February 1989 South Korea opened diplo- 
matic relations with Hungary, followed quickly by 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and Ro- 
mania. By the following September it had diplomatic 
ties with the Soviet Union. South Korea and China 
agreed to exchange trade offices with de facto consular 
functions in October 1990, and on August 24 of this 
year the two countries established diplomatic relations. 
These developments inevitably shocked North Ko- 
rea, for it had not expected such quick success for 
South Korea’s northern policy, which undermined the 
north’s diplomatic, political, and security interests. 
Moreover, the collapse of Communist systems in 
Eastern Europe and the deepening crisis in the Soviet 
Union aroused an acute uneasiness in North Korean 
leaders about the survival of Kim Il-Sung’s regime. In 
order to cope, North Korea began to alter its policy 
toward South Korea, Japan, and the United States. 
First, North Korea agreed to hold talks between the 


_North and South Korean prime ministers alternately in 


each other’s capital. In September 1990 in Seoul, the 
two countries’ prime ministers met for the first time 
since the division of the Korean Peninsula. A second 
round of talks took place in Pyongyang in October and 
a third round in Seoul in December. South Korean 
Prime Minister Kang Young-Hoon emphasized confi- 
dence-building through economic and other person-to- 
person exchanges, whereas North Korean Prime 
Minister Yon Hyong-Muk stressed the importance of 
tackling political and military concerns such as mutual 
arms reduction, the withdrawal of United States forces 
and nuclear weapons, and a nonaggression pact. The 
first three rounds saw little progress, but it was 
significant that both sides were willing to continue the 
high-level talks. 

Meanwhile, North Korea decided to work toward 
normalizing diplomatic relations with Japan, which 
Pyongyang had always ruled out before, on the grounds 
that such a move would lead to the cross-recognition of 
the two Koreas by the major powers. This move toward 
rapprochement was clearly designed to tap into the 
Japanese capital and technology needed to boost the 
stagnating North Korean economy, as well as to 
compensate for diplomatic setbacks dealt by Seoul’s 
successful implementation of its northern policy.? In 
May 1991 North Korea also dropped its opposition to 
the simultaneous entry of the two Koreas into the UN, 
marking a profound policy shift. In September, both 
North and South Korea became UN members. 

These about-faces clearly reflected Pyongyang’s grow- 
ing economic difficultiesgand m&unting anxiety that 
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the widening gap in economic power between the two 
Koreas could precipitate the possible “absorption” of 
north by south through a process similar to the one 
seen in Germany’s reunification. South Korea’s per 
capita gross national product was over five times that of 
North Korea ($5,569 versus $1,064 in 1990), which 
meant South Korea’s GNP was 10 times greater ($238 
billion versus $23 billion in 1990). In view of the high 
economic growth rate in South Korea (approximately 9 
percent annually in 1990 and 1991) and the shrinking 
of North Korea’s economy (-3.7 percent in 1990 and 
-5.2 percent in 1991), it became apparent by 1991 that 
North Korea would not economically catch up with 
South Korea in the foreseeable future. 

Moreover, after the American-led coalition’s decisive 
victory in the Persian Gulf War in early 1991, the 
emerging post—cold war balance of power was shaping 
up as increasingly more favorable to the United States 
and its allies. Furthermore, the demise of Soviet 
communism following the abortive coup in August 
1991 dealt a severe blow to North Korea, which had 
relied heavily on the Soviet Union for military and 
economic assistance. Nor was Beijing providing needed 
help to its small Communist neighbor. 

Saddled with a stagnant economy and an uncertain 
political succession, the top priority of the North 
Korean leadership was its survival rather than the 
communization of South Korea or reunification on its 
terms. Thus it became necessary for North Korea to 
enter the UN as a separate member, which enhanced 
the country’s legitimacy, bolstered its international 
` position, and strengthened national security. It was 
also considered desirable to mend fences with Japan, 
the United States, and South Korea. 

The fourth round of talks between the Korean prime 
ministers, which had been postponed by Pyongyang 
because of a military exercise planned by the United 
States and South Korea, finally took place last October. 
The two sides agreed to work out a single comprehen- 
sive accord outlining procedures for terminating the 
state of confrontation and promoting peaceful ex- 
changes and cooperation. North Korean officials ex- 
pressed their willingness to expand not only trade but 
also economic cooperation. 


EPOCHAL MOMENTS 

At the fifth prime ministers’ conference, held in 
Seoul on December 11-13, 1991, the two prime 
ministers signed the Agreement on Reconciliation, 
Nonaggression, Exchanges and Cooperation Between 
the North and the South (hereafter referred to as the 
“Basic Agreement”). The accord, hailed as an “epochal 
event” by both Pyongyang and Seoul, was the first 


3For the text of the Basic Agreement, see Korea and World 
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Declaration, see ibid pring 1992, p. 149. 
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official document signed by the two Koreas since 1948. 
In it, both sides pledged to respect the other’s system, 
not to interfere in its internal affairs, and not to use 
force or armed aggression against it. Confidence- 
building measures including advance notification of 
military exercises and the exchange of military inspec- 
tion teams were written in. A joint military commission 
was to be established to discuss armistice violations, 
and a hotline between the two capitals would be 
installed for consultation in times of crisis. The p&et 
also called for economic cooperation and broader 
humanitarian contacts. The agreement was possible 
because of concessions by both sides: for example, 
Pyongyang was ready to negotiate a peace treaty with 
South Korea in due course instead of insisting on 
signing one with the United States, while Seoul ac- 
cepted a comprehensive approach to inter-Korean 
relations in place of its:piecemeal one. 

Regarding measures to denuclearize the Korean 
Peninsula, the two sides agreed to assign the task of 
finalizing the draft to the representatives of the two 
governments who were to meet in Panmunjom in the 
latter part of December. Apparently, North Korea 
needed more time to study South Korea’s proposal on 
the nuclear issue. North Korea wanted to insert, for 
example, paragraphs prohibiting the continued exten- 
sion of the United States nuclear umbrella to South 
Korea. It also wanted to ban the passage through South 
Korean territory of foreign aircraft or vessels carrying 
nuclear weapons. South Korea, however, opposed the 
inclusion of such clauses in the proposed agreement. 

The meeting also led to the historic December 3] 
declaration by North and South Korea to rid the Korean 
Peninsula of all nuclear weapons. The six-article docu- 
ment (hereafter the “Joint Declaration”) stipulated that 
both South and North Korea were prohibited from 
possessing or developing nuclear arms, along with 
nuclear fuel processing facilities, and uranium- 
enrichment technology.? To ensure compliance they 
pledged to set up within a month of the declaration’s 
ratification a Joint Nuclear Control Commission th 
would handle the inspection of sites mutually agree 
on. 

Pyongyang’s conciliatory attitude was apparently 
facilitated by United States President George Bush’s 
initiative of September 1991 on withdrawing land- and 
sea-based tactical nuclear weapons worldwide; later 
the United States decided to withdraw nuclear weap- 
ons carried by bombers from South Korea? On Decem- 
ber 18 Roh declared that no nuclear weapons were in 
the country. And following the announcement of tHe 
cancellation of the 1992 joint military exercises during ` 
Bush’s visit to Seoul in early January 1992, Pyongyang 
finally signed the International Atomic Energy Agency ° 
(IAFA) nuclear safeguards agreement allowing interna- 
tional inspection of its nuclear facilities. 

At the sixth round of the prime ministers’ talks held 
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in Pyongyang in February 1992, Seoul and Pyongyang 
exchanged ratified copies of the two major agreements 
previously signed. The two sides agreed on the compo- 
sition of the membership of three subcommittees: the 
North-South Political Committee, the Military Commit- 
tee, and the Exchanges and Cooperation Committee. 
In March, they reached an agreement on the composi- 
tion of the Joint Nuclear Control Commission member- 
ship and mutual nuclear inspection by mid-June. 

eAt the seventh round of talks held in Seoul in early 
May, Seoul and Pyongyang agreed to allow at least 100 
families separated by the demilitarized zone to visit for 
brief reunions in August—major progress in an impor- 
tant area of humanitarian concern that was taken as an 
indication of Pyongyang’s sincerity in seeking rap- 
prochement. In addition, the two prime ministers 
signed a series of protocols for the subcommittees set 
up by the treaties. In a related move, on May 18 Seoul 
and Pyongyang established the south-north liaison 
offices in Panmunjom, scheduled to become fully 
operational after both sides adopted a separate proto- 
col at the next prime ministers’ talks in September. 


IN BAD FAITH? 

These breakthroughs aroused great hope and many 
expectations. But initial optimism was dashed as 
implementation of the Basic Agreement stalled in the 
summer of 1992 over a number of thorny problems. 

First, North Korea turned recalcitrant after agreeing 
to mutual inspection of nuclear weapons sites. Seoul 
regarded these inspections as essential even though 
Pyongyang had signed the safeguards agreement with 
the IAEA; suspicion was growing that the north would 
not open all its facilities to international inspection or 
abandon its program to develop nuclear arms. In an 
attempt to forestall work under this program, South 
Korea proposed the pilot inspection of sites in both 
Koreas. Pyongyang then demanded that South Korea 
open to inspectors all United States military facilities 
within its borders in return for the south’s inspection 
of the Yongbyon nuclear complex in North Korea. 

In March, the South-North Joint Nuclear Control 
Commission worked out an alternative plan to conduct 
pilot ifispection of one nuclear site in each country by 
June 1992. However, the agreement was not imple- 
mented because of Pyongyang’s delaying tactics. Specif- 
ically, Pyongyang insisted that the two Koreas adopt a 
separate protocol for the Joint Declaration before there 
cguld be any mutual inspection of each other’s nuclear 
facilities. Furthermore, it demanded an international 
g@arantee that the peninsula would be kept free of 

* nuclear weapons. Through such maneuvers, Pyong- 
e yang effectively derailed the promised mutual inspec- 
*tion in June. 

South Korean fears about North Korea’s nuclear 
weapons program were reinforced by IAFA Director 
General Hans Blix, who issued a report in June based 
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on his tour of Yongbyon in May that said North Korea 
had already produced plutonium through nuclear 
reprocessing and was also constructing a plant for 
reprocessing spent nuclear fuel. The construction of a 
facility of this kind clearly violates Article 3 of the Joint 
Declaration. Such a finding, together with the United 
States intelligence community’s assessment of North 
Korea’s nuclear program, has confirmed Seoul’s suspi- 
cion that Pyongyang has continued its program to 
develop nuclear arms. North Korea has contended, 
however, that its nuclear research has been conducted 
for peaceful purposes, and that there is no real urgency 
for mutual inspection of nuclear facilities since North 
Korea has signed and has ratified the safeguards 
agreement with the IAEA. 

Against this background, Seoul warned Pyongyang 
in June to stop the construction of its nuclear reprocess- 
ing plant and accept mutual inspection. South Korean 
Unification Minister Choi Ho-Joong reaffirmed the 
official position that there would be no substantial 
economic exchanges or cooperation with North Korea 
until the nuclear issue was settled, and that develop- 
ment of south-north economic exchanges should paral- 
lel progress on other issues, including the reunion of 
divided family members and politico-military accommo- 
dation. Thus when North Korean Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter Kim Dal-Hyon urged South Korean participation in 
joint ventures in the north during his visit to Seoul in 
July, South Korean officials told him there would be 
none until the nuclear issue was resolved. 

North Korea’s decision in August to cancel the 
exchange of home visits by separated relatives also 
angered South Koreans. Pyongyang has long opposed 
Seoul’s calls for family reunions, and many from the 
south believe this stems from northern fears of “ideo- 
logical contamination” from contacts with South Kor- 
eans. Even after the signing of the Basic Agreement, 
Pyongyang ruled out such a possibility until substantial 
progress could be made in implementing the inter- 
Korean accords. At the seventh round of the prime 
ministers’ talks held in Seoul in May, however, North 
Korean Prime Minister Yon modified Pyongyang’s 
original position by proposing exchange visits by 100 
senior citizens and 70 performing artists from each side 
in mid-August. 

Pyongyang justified its broken promise on the 
grounds that South Korea had refused to repatriate Lee 
In-Mo, a North Korean army officer detained in the 
country, and that it was conducting a joint military 
exercise with the United States called “Focus Lens.” 
Despite Seoul’s willingness to repatriate Lee and others 
in exchange for South Korean fishermen and commer- 
cial airline crew members detained in North Korea, 
Pyongyang unilaterally canceled the home visits sched- 
uled for August. 

Pyongyang’s stepped-up propaganda activities against 
Seoul, which violate the Basic Seng Saag have further 
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disturbed Seoul. Since ratification of the agreement in 
February, Pyongyang’s radio broadcasts have increas- 
ingly denounced the South Korean government, calling 
it, among other things, “the antiunification fascist 
regime,” and “the puppet regime”; it has also slan- 
dered President Roh and Kim Young-Sam, the ruling 
Democratic Liberal party's nominee in this year’s 
presidential election, and urged South Koreans to 
engage in antigovernment actions. 

Finally, North Korea has persistently demanded 
one-sided concessions from the south, such as the 
abrogation of the National Security Law, the release of 
pro—North Korean citizens serving jail sentences, and 
the withdrawal of United States troops from South 
Korea. From the early 1950s the Kim Il-Sung regime 
identified the United States as its principal foe and 
United States troops stationed in Korea under the 
mutual security pact with South Korea as the largest 
single obstacle to reunification; the removal of the 
American troops from the south had been North 
` Korea’s top foreign policy objective. The fact that 
despite apparent changes in stance North Korea is 
pushing the last demand, along with the other de- 
mands, cannot but lead South Korea to doubt that 
Pyongyang has given up on spreading communism 
southward. 

Many conservative leaders in the south are sure 
North Korea did not sign the south-north accords 
ratified in February in good faith, and that it has not 
altered its basic objective of communizing the south. In 
their view, Pyongyang’s overtures toward the south are 
simply a tactical move to get it through its current 
economic crisis and to smooth the transition of power 
from Kim Il-Sung to his son, Kim Jong-Il. Some South 
Korean journalists, on the other hand, believe that 
Pyongyang has decided not to deal with Roh, a 
lame-duck leader, but to wait until after the South 
Korean presidential election to be held this month. At 
any rate, unless North Korea demonstrates its willing- 
ness to abandon its nuclear weapons development 
program, one cannot expect much further progress in 
negotiations on normalizing relations. 

In an attempt to break the stalemate, the eighth 
round of talks between the prime ministers was held in 
Pyongyang on September 15-18. South and North 
Korea signed three supplementary agreements to the 
Basic Agreement; these deal with reconciliation, nonag- 
gression, and exchanges and cooperation. As a result, 
several joint committees became operational in Novem- 
ber. The supplementary agreements are unfinished 
products in that they assigned a number of unresolved 
issues concerning reconciliation and nonaggression to 
several joint committees for further discussion, includ- 
ing the Joint Committee on Reconciliation, which was 
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to be established by October 15. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there was no progress on such issues as mutual 
inspection of nuclear facilities and exchange visits of 
divided family members between the two Koreas. The 
talks ended with an agreement to hold the ninth round 
of the prime ministers’ talks in Seoul on December 
21-24. 


STILL DIVIDED 

The lack of real progress in implementing the 
accords has also dampened any expectations of early 
reunification through the ongoing dialogue between 
Seoul and Pyongyang. The signing of the Basic Agree- 
ment initially aroused a great deal of hope in many 
Koreans for a speedy, peaceful reunification of their 
divided land. This was natural in the wake of the 
reunification of East and West Germany in 1990 and 
the collapse of communism in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. Many believed the two Koreas were on 
the right track toward reunification in the wake of the 
signing of the Basic Agreement. Optimism, however, 
has gradually given way to skepticism or downright 
pessimism as North Korean recalcitrance effectively 
stalled the reconciliation process this summer. 

Even though North and South Korea agreed to the 
three principles of independent, democratic, and peace- 
ful reunification in the 1972 Joint Statement, they have 
remained poles apart with respect to the specific 
formula to be used. In general, South Korea has 
advocated a gradual approach, with exchanges and 
cooperation in the economic, cultural, and humanitar- 
ian fields that are intended to build mutual confidence 
and lead to broader political understanding and coop- 
eration. In addition, it has advocated the creation of a 
“Korean Commonwealth” on the peninsula as a way 
station before the establishment of a unified demo- 
cratic republic. 

North Korea has envisioned a ‘‘Democratic Confed- 
eral Republic of Koryo” to be brought into being 
through a top-down strategy involving national confer- 
ences and high-level negotiations. By last year Kim Il-Sun 
had toned down his anti-Seoul stance and had begun ‘ 
advocate confederation on the basis of “one nation, two 
systems, and two governments.”* ° 

In view of the antithetical ideologies of the two 
Koreas, the conflicting claims of Seoul and Pyongyang 
to legitimacy, and the high level of military capability 
on both sides, it is unrealistic to look for the formation 
of either the confederal republic or the commonwealth 
until Seoul and Pyongyang overcome their deep-seated 
mistrust and animosity toward each other. Therefog, 
reconciliation, arms control and arms reduction, and - 
cooperative exchanges between the two Koreas ares 
necessary in order to bring about reunification through’e 
peaceful means—which is why full implementation of 
the Basic Agreement and the Joint Declaration is so 
important. 


Since no specific reunification formula is incorpo- 
rated in the Basic Agreement, the two sides would have 
to work out a mutually acceptable plan following the 
successful implementation of the main provisions of 
the south-north accords. This would probably mean 
that a considerable period of time would elapse before 
reunification. 

To be sure, one cannot rule out the possibility of a 
reunification in which the south “absorbs” the north 
ir he German fashion. Speculation about this was rife 
in the wake of German reunification. Should the Kim 
Il-Sung dictatorship collapse as a result of widespread 
popular discontent and uprisings or a military coup, 
such a contingency might still develop in Korea; 
however, in view of political realities in North Ko- 
rea—a regimented and isolated society under a Stalin- 
ist totalitarian dictatorship—it is unlikely in the near 
future. Besides, the high cost of German reunification 
for West Germany tends to make South Korea hesitant 
about embracing such an approach, since it is not as 
rich as West Germany. Estimates for the cost of Korean 
reunification range from $170 billion to more than 
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` $300 billion over several years. Moreover, because of 


the ongoing talks between south and north, Seoul has 
officially disavowed any intention of seeking a German- 
style reunification, while Pyongyang has publicly shown 
that it is opposed to.reunification by absorption. 
Under the circumstances, the best approach to 
peaceful reunification is through an incremental pro- 
cess, advancing from national reconciliation and coop- 
eration to the ultimate goal, as the two Koreas seemed 
to have decided in the Basic Agreement. In order to 
create a foundation for the working out of a mutually 
acceptable reunification formula—be it a common- 
wealth or a confederation—that can institutionalize 
peaceful coexistence and prepare for reunification, full 
implementation of the south-north accords is essential. 


- To break the current stalemate in negotiations, Pyong- 


yang must accept mutual inspection of nuclear facili- 
ties and abandon any attempt to develop a nuclear 
weapons program. Until it takes these steps, it is 
unrealistic to expect any real progress toward the 
peaceful reunification of Korea. Si 
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ON EAST ASIA 


Trial After Triumph: 

East Asia After the Cold War 

By W. E. Odom. Indianapolis: Hudson Institute, 1992. 
154 pp., $12.95. 

As a sort of handbook for avoiding an East Asian 
version of Yugoslavia, Trial After Triumph provides a 
thorough analysis of the balance of power in East Asia 
as well as well-founded predictions of its future. 

In clear, direct prose, the authors (fully half this 
book is written by Andrew Y. Yan, who has one chapter 
on China and one on Japan, and Perry Wood, who 
focuses on the Koreas) clearly mark where the strengths 
and weaknesses lie in the links among the East Asian 
nations and where danger and chaos are most surely 
lurking in the near future. 

It may be comforting that the authors have found 
that every nation except North Korea has a stake in 
maintaining the status quo in the region. Given what 
they call an environment free of “natural disasters” 
such as a worldwide depression, they envision relative 
stability, with the United States playing power-broker. 
The role the United States should play only appears to 
have diminished with the Soviet threat eliminated, the 
authors believe, and any serious reduction of United 
States military power in the region would create a 
temptation for adventurism and heighten tensions 
between states. 

Regardless of any moral reason to remain engaged in 
East Asia—such as to prevent the sort of bloodletting 
currently occurring in the Balkans—the United States 
has found itself the only military power intact in the 
region at the end of the cold war. Given that Russia and 
China are out of the picture for at least the short term, 
the Koreas and Japan are the powers that could 
significantly alter the region’s security. The prescrip- 
tion offered for maintaining harmony is surprising 
since Odom and company suggest that no major new 
framework is needed to enhance United States-Fast 
Asian relations, but simply that the existing one be 
strengthened and adapted to post—cold war realities. 

With regard to Japan, the authors repeatedly warn 
that short-term “‘Japan bashing” on the part of United 
States politicians could seriously damage United States 
interests in the region by fostering mistrust and 
resentment. Especially with what seems to be the 
inevitable reunification of the Koreas and Pyongyang’s 
drive to acquire nuclear power, Japan more than ever 
needs assurances from its long-standing ally that it 
need not rearm in the near future. Comparing Japan’s 
importance in J Asia with that of Germany in 
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Europe, they stress the need to take into account the 
country’s enormous security role as well as its eco- 
nomic ability. 

A unified Korea plays a pivotal part in every scenario 
the authors develop about how the new state will berin 
to search for patrons in the post~cold war world. How 
it is accepted by the United States and the rest of the 
world and how Japan reacts will be critical in determin- 
ing the security of the region. 

Sean Patrick Murphy 


The End of the Cold War in Northeast Asia 
Edited by Stuart Harris and James Cotton. Boulder, 
Colo.: Lynne Rienner, 1991. 286 pp., $18.95. 

Placing Northeast Asia in the context of a changing 
global economy and renewed interdependence, the 20 
authors in this book detail much of the history of 
several nations, including their internal dynamics as 
well as their foreign policy objectives. This overview of 
the region with country-specific studies offers the 
reader a solid grounding in the issues that will come 
into play during the 1990s. 

One of the suggestions to come from this book is 
that organizations such as the United Nations must 
metamorphose from predominantly Eurocentric bod- 
ies into truly global institutions. In the final chapter, 
Stuart Harris writes, “No institution in the region 
compares with NATO, the Warsaw Pact or the... 
CSCE. . . . In the longer term, something similar to. . .a 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Asia—is 
needed.” Only by developing such a mature environ- 
ment to prevent or buffer the inevitable collisions in 
the region can the world hope to avoid calamity in an 
area crucial to its economy and security. 

Published in 1991, the book is already dated, 
referring to the Soviet Union as a viable political entity. 
Nevertheless, The End of the Cold War in Northéast Asi 
provides a suitable framework for understanding the 
issues that will press for the world’s attentionsin the 
near future. 

S. P. M. 


Burma: Insurgency and the Politics of Ethnicity 

By Martin Smith. London: Zed Books, 1991.,492 pp., 
$69.95, cloth; $25.00, paper. F 
- Martin Smith, who has reported extensively for Tge 
Guardian, The Times, and human rights groups, has - 
written an exceptional book. Burma: Insurgency and the 
Politics of Ethnicity is reportage at its best: expansive in€ 
concept, detailed in execution, passionate in its search 
for the truth about contemporary Burmese history. In 
its well-documented pages, it seeks to lift the veil from 
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one of the world’s most isolated and hermetically 
sealed countries. 

Smith painstakingly examines the causes:and effects 
of the pervasive conflict involving several ethnic groups 
in the country, and cuts through the patriotic slogans 
of juntas to expose the rise of fascism. In doing so, he 
reveals a society torn apart over the past four decades of 
military repression. The totalitarians are mortgaging 
the nation’s natural resources to the gunrunners of 
Abitalism and communism in order to ensure their 
own survival. 

Rafique Kathwari 


A Fragile Relationship: 

The United States and China since 1972 

By Harry Harding. Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1992. 458 pp., $38.95, cloth; $16.95, paper. 

In this fine new book, Harry Harding, a senior fellow 
at Brookings, provides a comprehensive, balanced, and 
well-written assessment of relations between the United 
States and China in the last 20 years. His analysis is 
filled with the details not only of American decision 
making, but also the policy debate in China. Although 
the author’s conservative bent is betrayed by his 
persistent use of Peking rather than Beijing for China’s 
capital (whereas pinyin transliteration is otherwise 
used for reference to mainland places and people), the 
coverage is both fair and rounded, with only a few 
factual errors (former Congressman Stephen Solarz 
would no doubt be surprised to find himself referred to 
as the Republican representative from New York). 

Drawing on available literature, public opinion 
polls, newspaper accounts, and government docu- 
ments, Harding meticulously recreates the atmosphere 
of the policy debates at each of what he considers the 
four stages of the bilateral relationship (1949-1969, 
1969-early 1980s, mid-1980s—1989, and post-1989), 
and reviews the possible outcomes of the policy 
choices that were under consideration. With this 
foundation, his final chapters propose alternative sce- 
"i for the future of United States—China relations 

d guidelines for United States policy that are 
grounded and reasonable. 

In Spite of his obvious admiration for how Richard 
Nixon advanced relations with China, Harding does 
not spare George Bush for his handling of foreign 
policy in general and his policy toward China in 
particular (though the two presidents’ approaches 
show definite similarities). Bush was unable to create 
the desired spin on his management of United States— 
dhina relations after the 1989 Tiananmen crisis and, 
° though there may be some positive aspects to his 
Siossed insistence on personal stewardship and high- 

evel contacts throughout his tenure, the president did 
not adequately assuage the American public’s percep- 
tion that he was duplicitous in his pronouncements on 
United States policy toward China after the suppres- 
a 
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sion of the democracy movement. Harding is quite 
clear when he says that United States policy is doomed 
to fail if it does not clarify its objectives and move beyond 
both triangular strategic thinking and cold war analysis. To 
begin to develop an informed and sensible course for 
United States relations with the last Communist giant, 
United States policymakers—and the interested gen- 
eral public—have a good place to start in this volume. 

Debra E. Soled 


Perspectives on Kashmir: 

The Roots of Conflict in South Asia 

Edited by Raju G. C. Thomas. Boulder, Colo.: Westview 
Press, 1992. 422 pp., $42.95. 

This book is not just another analysis of a political 
problem somewhere in the Himalayas. It is an emotion- 
ally charged tragic story told in 20 soul-searching 
essays by 21 distinguished thinkers: 7 Indians, 7 
Pakistanis, a Briton, an American, and even—sur- 
prisel—5 Kashmiris. The balance of power is thus 
maintained—or if you will, explained. The editor, Raju 
G. C. Thomas, alternates with the arrangement of the 
essays, generally following an Indian perspective with a 
Pakistani one. If you are from the Indian subcontinent, 
and especially the Kashmir Valley, you may find 
yourself shifting from anger to elation to expletives and 
back to anger. 

Considering the passions aroused by the Kashmir 
problem, Thomas must be commended for his achieve- 
ment in bringing together different ways of seeing it. 
“The perceptions of the Kashmir problem are not those 
of consensus but of dissent,” says Thomas in his 
introductory essay, confessing that his views are shaped 
by his own background and experience. This book is 
aimed specifically at policymakers but should also 
attract a wider audience. Proceed with caution, how- 
ever: subjective perceptions often prejudice reality. 

RK. 


Brother Number One: 

A Political Biography of Pol Pot 

By David P. Chandler. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1992. 270 pp., $24.95. 

In April 1975, the Khmer Rouge took control of 
Cambodia. The country’s cities were emptied and the 
people forced into the countryside. “ The revolutionary 
organization [then] embarked on the program of social 
transformation that affected every aspect of Cambodian 
life. Money, markets, and private property were abol- 
ished. Schools, universities, and Buddhist monasteries 
were closed. No publishing was allowed; the postal 
system was abolished; freedom of movement, exchang- 
ing information, personal adornment, and leisure 
activities were curtailed. Punishments for infractions 
were severe, and repeat offenders were imprisoned 
under harsh conditions gr killed ... Nearly all [the 
e, °> 
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people] became peasants and were made to wear 
identical black cotton clothing.” In the years that 
followed as many as 1 million Cambodians died. 

Such was the work of Khmer Rouge leader Pol Pot, a 
shadowy figure whose name has become synonymous 
with totalitarianism. In this biography, David Chan- 
dler, who has written extensively on Cambodia’s 
history, tries to illuminate the life of Pol Pot, the 
revolutionary name chosen by Saloth Sar, a former 
schoolteacher who studied philosophy in France and 
returned to Cambodia to remake the country into a 
Communist utopia. It is a daunting task, and Chandler 
notes his frustrations, saying he sometimes felt Pol Pot 
was observing him in his research. The result, however, 
is a highly readable account of the man who has 
influenced Cambodian politics for almost two decades 
and who even today may still derail the United 
Nations—brokered peace accord in the country. 

William W. Finan, Jr. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The Soviet Nationality Reader: 

The Disintegration in Context 

Edited by Rachel Denber. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1992. 635 pp., $52.00, cloth; $21.50, paper. 

Denber’s book could not be more timely. This 
impressive collection of essays takes into account 
almost 20 years of thinking by as many authors on the 
“problem” of the diverse nationalities who live in what 
was the Soviet Union. 

The essays contained in this reader give a wealth of 
insight into how the question of ethnicity was dealt 
with in the Soviet Union from Lenin to Gorbachev. 
They treat issues ranging from the ambiguity of Soviet 
policy regarding the country’s diverse nationalities— 
keeping a tight rein on the republics while espousing 
democratic principles—to the identity crises affecting 
much of the population. By shedding light on their 
political and economic structures, the authors offer a 
strong historical perspective on the promise and peril 
faced by the former Soviet republics as well as provid- 
ing context for the trouble currently brewing in places 
like Nagorno-Karabakh and South Ossetia. 

S. P. M. 


Changing Our Ways: America and the New World 
By the Carnegie Endowment National Commission on 
America and the New World. Distributed by the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 90 pp., $9.95. 
Charged with the task of outlining how the United 
States should act in the post-cold war world, the 
authors of this report (a distinguished group of cen- 
trists) dutifully state that existing policies cannot be 
simply tinkered with—bold initiatives are essential. 
The initiatives the group recommends include a call for 


NATO to be “rethought” (and to somehow work with 
the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope); the need for Japan, the United States, and the 
European Community to “manage” the world .econ- 
omy; and a lukewarm endorsement of aid to eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union. 

These and many of the other ideas expressed in 
Changing Our Ways are not bold; they are prime 
examples of a committee-speak that offers watered- 
down policy proposals for a world that is strugglind&to 
understand what has happened since 1989. This is 
most apparent in the discussion of what to do about 
the former Communist states. The cold war ended with 
a whimper, and the victors fail to realize, as historian 
John Lewis Gaddis has noted, that leaving the defeated 
to fend for themselves—as was the case with Germany 
after World War I and is the case with the former 
Communist countries today—can only lead to the 
turmoil that breeds war. The commission seemed to be 
aware of this, yet offered no plan that would meet such 
a challenge; instead we get, “The Commission strongly 
endorses a major U.S. commitment to [the transition 
from communism to the market].”’ This is vision? 

The report does offer a look at the broader range of 
issues the United States will face in the coming years; 
besides global economic and security concerns, there is 
discussion of environmental problems, population and 
refugee increases, and energy needs (one of the commis- 
sion’s recommendations is a call for an increased 
gasoline tax in the United States). Most significant, 
however, is the commission’s understanding that do- 
mestic concerns are just as important as foreign 
threats. The plea that America has to be strong socially 
and economically is hardly radical, but it is a first step 
toward understanding that the national security state 
that evolved during the cold war must be dismantled 
and appropriate ends and means stressed in dealing 
with post—cold war dangers. 

W. W. F. 


The End of the Cold War: 

Its Meanings and Implications 

Edited by Michael J. Hogan. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992. 294 pp., $44.95, cloth; $1395, 
paper. 

So much has been said and written about the end of 
the cold war that it is difficult to gain perspective on 
the events that shaped it and its end. This excellent 
volume offers a remedy. The authors rug the gamut 
from Noam Chomsky to Samuel Wells, Jr., and ffe 
interpretations of its beginnings and what has hap- 
pened since 1989 fall along the same political spec- - 
trum. The writing is lively, lucid, intelligent, and 
accessible; the points of view refreshing and insightful 

W. W. F. IE 
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INTERNATIONAL 


EyJopean Community (EC) 

Oct. 29—Italy ratifies the Community’s Maastricht treaty on 
political and monetary union; the vote in the Chamber of 
Deputies is 403 to 46, with 18 abstentions; the Senate has 
already approved the treaty. 


Middle East Peace Conference 

Oct. 8—Israeli Foreign Minister Shimon Peres announces that 
Israel has withdrawn its long-standing objection to participa- 
tion in the peace talks by Palestinians from outside the Israe- 
li-occupied territories. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(See Intl, Yugoslav Crisis; US) 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, Yugoslav Crisis; Angola; El Salvador; Mozambique; 
Sudan; Vietnam) 

Oct. 2—The Security Council votes, 14 to 0, to seize $800- 
million-worth of Iraqi assets outside the country to help pay 
the estimated $100 billion Iraq owes the UN and victims of 
the 1990 invasion of Kuwait; China abstains from voting. 

Oct. 6—In a unanimous vote, the Security Council agrees to 
set up a war crimes commission to collect information on 
atrocities in the newly independent Balkan states. 

Oct. 9—The Security Council votes, 14 to 0, with China ab- 
staining, to ban all military flights over Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. 

Oct. 12—In Geneva, special envoy to Somalia Mohammed Sah- 
noun says the UN is beginning a program that will triple 
deliveries of relief supplies to Somalia, where as many as 2 
million of the approximately 5 million citizens are in danger 
of dying from starvation or disease. 

Oct. 13—The 15 Security Council members unanimously 
adopt a resolution demanding that Cambodia’s Khmer 
Rouge follow the disarmament procedures it agreed to in the 
1991 Paris Peace Agreements as well as allow UN officials to 
enter Khmer Rouge-occuppied areas to register voters for 

@ the planned May 1993 elections. 

Oct. 22—A UN spokesman says the Iraqi government has 
agregdl to allow 300 UN guards in northern Iraq and $220- 
million-worth of food, fuel, and medical supplies to be deliv- 
ered to the country’s Kurds. 

Oct. 29—Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali accepts spe- 
cial envoy Sahnoun’s resignation; the UN officially rebuked 
Sahnoun recently for saying it had reacted slowly to the cri- 
sis in Somalia. 

om 
Yugoslav Crisis 
(®e also Intl, UN; US) 
* Oct. 1—In Washington, Greek Foreign Minister Michalis Papa- 
constantinou says that under the terms of a UN agreement, 
3 + Greece will resume oil shipments to the former Yugoslav 
republic of Macedonia; Macedonian officials say that Greece 
imposed a total embargo on cross-border trade in August 
and that Yugoslavia has barred food deliveries. 
A medical crisis center in the capital city of Sarajevo 
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reports that 14,364 people have been killed, 125,784 
wounded, and 57,000 listed as missing in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina since fighting began in March. 

Oct. 2—The New York Times reports that as many as 500 Mus- 
lims have been forcibly evacuated from their homes in 
Grbavica, a suburb of Sarajevo, in the last 2 days by Serb 
militias, despite Serb assertions that ‘“‘ethnic cleansing” op- 
erations have ceased. 

Oct. 3—The US resumes relief flights to the Sarajevo airport, 
which was closed after the September 3 downing of an Ital- 
ian cargo plane near Sarajevo by what UN investigators say 
may have been American-made Stinger missiles fired by 
Croat militias. 

Oct. 5—Serb forces surrounding Sarajevo fire incendiary artil- 
lery shells on residential neighborhoods, killing 21 people 
and wounding dozens. 

Oct. 6—Serb militiamen—backed by the Yugoslav army— 
begin occupying the Bosnian town of Bosanski Brod. 

Oct. 10—Government officials in Gradacac, Bosnia, say 30 
Yugoslav aircraft bombed the town, killing 19 people and 
wounding 34; Sarajevo and Zagreb radio report other air 
strikes on Croat-populated villages near the Bosnian town of 
Brcko and say that Bosnian forces shot down 1 Yugoslav 
MiG fighter. 

One Ukrainian soldier is killed and 3 are wounded when 
their UN troop carrier hits a land mine in Sarajevo’s western 
suburbs. 

Oct. 13—Government officials in Serbia’s autonomous prov- 
ince df Kosovo, which is populated mainly by ethnic Alba- 
nians, say 15 people were arrested in Pristina, the capital, 
when Serbian police clashed with demonstrators; Agim Hys- 
eni, who heads the protest organizing committee, says police 
sealed off at least 5 towns and beat 10 protesters during the 
demonstrations; recent unrest in the province stems from 
student demands for Albanian-language education and the 
right to develop their own curriculum. 

Oct. 14—Cyrus Vance, the chief UN mediator for the Balkan 
conflict, says only $198 million of the $282 million in inter- 
national aid requested for the area has been offered, and that 
food pledges cover needs only up to November 1. 

Oct. 16—-NATO AWAC planes begin surveillance flights over 
Bosnia and Herzegovina as part of the enforcement of the 
ban on military flights imposed by the UN October 9. 

Oct. 18—Heavy artillery shelling of Sarajevo kills 20 people 
and injures more than 130; the shelling also destroys the 
city’s remaining flour mill. 

Remzija Kobilic, a civil defense official in the Bosnian 
town of Travnik, says that since May, 45,000 refugees have 
fled from the mountains in the north in an attempt to escape 
Serb aggression and “ethnic cleansing” operations. 

Oct. 20—In Geneva, Croatian President Franjo Tudjman and 
Yugoslav President Dobrica Cosic agree to set up jointly con- 
trolled customs posts along their borders; to allow neutral 
observers to monitor all airports under their control; to form 
a committee to discuss trade and refugee issues; and to open 
liaison offices in Zagreb and Belgrade. 

The last Yugoslav army troops leave the Prevlaka Penin- 
sula, fulfilling a September 30 agreement between Tudjman 
and Cosic. ry 
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‘Pet. 21—The UN airlift to Sarajevo is suspended because of 
heavy fighting west of the capital between Croats and Mus- 
lims 


Oct. 22—The UN military commander in Sarajevo, Major Gen- 
eral Philippe Morillon, says repair crews have restored elec- 
tricity and running water to most of the capital. 

The US delivers to the UN information on alleged atroci- 
ties committed during the Yugoslav crisis that it has com- 
piled from US diplomatic personnel and interviews with 
refugees and journalists; included are accounts of the killing 
of 400 men, women, and children by Serbs in Bosnia in 3 
separate incidents in July, August, and September. 

Oct. 27—The New York Times reports that Croat militias have 
attacked Bosnian army troops in the Bosnian cities and 
towns of Mostar, Vitez, Novi Travnik, and Gornji Vakuf in 
the last week; the Bosnian government says an estimated 
300 Muslims were wounded or killed in a Croat tank and 
artillery attack on Prozor 3 days ago. 

Oct. 29—Prozor’s Croat mayor, Mijo Jozic, says 6 Muslims 
were killed and 68 wounded in the Croat attack. 

Oct. 30—UN officials say as many as 30,000 Muslim and 
Croat refugees are fleeing Jajce after the town’s capture by 
Serb forces yesterday; Serbs began their assault on Jajce Oc- 
tober 24. 

In Zagreb, Croatian police expel more than 50 refugees 
from Bosnia and Herzegovina; the government has repeat- 
edly assured the UN that the Bosnians have protected refu- 
gee status; more than 650,000 war refugees are already in 
Croatia. 


ALGERIA 


Oct. 15—The government says the fundamentalist opposition 
group, the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS), is responsible for 
the August 26 bombing of the Algiers airport, in which at 
least 10 people were killed and 124 wounded. 


ANGOLA 


Oct. 6—The National Electoral Commission, the body oversee- 
ing the general election for which polling took place Septem- 
ber 29-30, announces it will withhold the results pending a 
recount. In a radio broadcast on October 3, Jonas Savim- 
bi—a candidate for president, and leader of the Union for 
the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA), which signed a 
cease-fire in the country’s 16-year civil war last May—ac- 
cused the governing Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola of systematic electoral fraud. 

Oct. 15—In Luanda, fighting between government troops and 
UNITA forces after an explosion at an ammunition dump 
near the international airport leaves at least 13 people dead. 

Oct. 17—Official election results released today show that Ed- 
uardo dos Santos, leader of the governing party, received 
49.6% of the vote in balloting for president, and Savimbi 
40.1%, forcing a runoff. In the balloting for parliament, the 
governing party captured nearly 54% of the vote and UNITA 
30.1%. A UN report terms the election “generally free and 
fair.” : 

State radio reports heavy fighting in the town of Huambo 
in the central highlands, where Savimbi and top UNITA offi- 
cials have been staying since the election. 

Oct. 31—Shortly after the government and UNITA break off 
talks, heavy fighting resumes in Luanda; dozens of people 
have been reported killed in battles over the last 2 days in 
Luanda and Huambo. 


BOoLIvIA 


Oct. 12—Thousands of Quechua and Aymara gather in La Paz 
to protest celebrationsof the 500th anniversary of Christo- 
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pher Columbus’s arrival in the Americas; a statue of Queen 
Isabella of Spain is bombed. 


BRAZIL 


Oct. 2—Former Vice President Itamar Augusto Franco be- 
comes acting president; he is expected to remain in the post 
at least until the conclusion of the Senate impeachment trial 
of President Fernando Collor de Mello; on September 29, 
the Chamber of Deputies voted to impeach Collor after he 
had been accused of involvement in influence-peddling and 
bribery schemes while in office. 

Oct. 4—Police officials say an October 2 riot in Carandiru 
Prison in São Paulo claimed the lives of 111 inmates and 
wounded 35, while injuring 32 police officers; Paulo Sérgio 
Pinheiro, a coordinator for the human rights group Americas 
Watch, says police took part in “deliberate and systematic 
executions” of prisoners during the riot. 

Oct. 6—A spokesman for Justice Minister Mauricio Correa says 
about 200 inmates were killed in the October 2 Carandiru 
Prison riot in São Paulo. 


BULGARIA 


Oct. 28—The non-Communist government led by Prime Min- 
ister Filip Dimitrov resigns after losing a vote of confidence 
in parliament, 120 to 111; Dimitrov’s cabinet has been criti- 
cized for the country’s failing economy and accused of sell- 
ing arms to the warring parties in the Yugoslav crisis. 


CAMBODIA 
(See Intl, UN) 


CANADA 

Oct. 28—Official results from an October 26 national referen- 
dum on constitutional reform show voters rejected the pro- 
posed changes 54% to 45.5%; the package included greater 
political autonomy for the province of Quebec. 


CHINA 

(See also US) 

Oct. 12—The 14th congress of the Chinese Communist party 
opens in Beijing; in the keynote speech, intended to set out 
party policy for the next 5 years, party General Secretary 
Jiang Zemin stresses the need for a free-market “revolution”; 
“Poverty,” he says, ‘‘is not socialism.” 

Oct. 16—Wen Wei Po, a Hong Kong newspaper controlled by : 
the Chinese Communist party, reports that 8 of the Politbu, 
to’s 14 members have resigned, including President Yang 6 
Shangkun and Defense Minister Qin Jiwei. 

Oct. 18—In ceremonial voting, delegates to the congress select 
the 189 full members and 130 alternates for the party’s Cen- 
tral Committee; nearly half the current members are de- 
prived of their seats. 

Oct. 19—The party announces 3 appointments to the Politbu- 
ro’s 7-member Standing Committee, China’s highest execu- 
tive body. Zhu Rhongji, the former mayor of Shanghai; 
General Liu Huaqing; and Hu Jintao, the party secretary i 
Tibet, join the committee, while hard-line leaders Song Ping 
and Yao Yilin are dropped. 

Oct. 23—Reacting to an October 7 British statement, Lu Ping, 
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director of the Hong Kong and Macao Affairs Office, says € 


that if Britain institutes political changes allowing for more * 
representative government in Hong Kong, China will dis- 
mantle them after the territory reverts to its control in 1997. 
Oct. 24—Dissident student leader Shen Tong is deported; 
Shen was taken into police custody in Beijing September 1 
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after he returned from exile in the US to open a local chapter 
of the Democracy for China Fund. 

Oct. 30—The government says it is expelling Leung Wai-min, a 
reporter for the newspaper The Hong Kong Express, because 
she bribed a government employee to obtain for her an ad- 
vance copy of Jiang’s speech to the party congress and other 
documents. 


COLOMBIA 
Ort#/—Roberto Escobar, who escaped from prison July 21 
ith his brother, drug trafficker Pablo Escobar, surrenders to 
-authorities, along with 2 ranking members of the Medellin 
drug cartel. 

Oct. 26—An army court-martial convicts 4 soldiers and 3 non- 
commissioned officers on charges that they aided Pablo Es- 
cobar in his prison break. 

Oct. 28—Security officials in Medellin kill Brance Muñoz 
Mosquera, Escobar’s military commander. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT STATES (CIS) 


_ (See also US) 


Oct. 1—The Russian government begins distribution of vouch- 
ers worth some 1.4 trillion rubles ($4.5 billion) to the coun- 
try’s 148 million citizens; every citizen will receive a voucher 
worth 10,000 rubles (about $40) that they can trade, sell to 
Russians or foreigners, or, starting December 1, invest in 
firms covered by the plan. 

The Ukrainian parliament, voting 295 to 6, approves a 
no-confidence motion against the government, forcing it to 
step down; Prime Minister Vitold Fokin, whose economic 
policies have been widely criticized, resigned yesterday. 

Oct. 2—Russia’s Constitutional Court bars former Soviet Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev from leaving the country until he 
obeys a summons to testify at a trial on the legality of Rus- 
sian President Boris Yeltsin’s 1991 outlawing of the Com- 
munist party and confiscation of its assets. 

Oct. 7—Yeltsin signs a decree transferring the property of the 
Gorbachev Foundation, located in and near Moscow, to the 
Russian Financial Academy. 

Oct. 13—President Leonid Kravchuk of Ukraine names as 
prime minister Leonid Kuchma, the head of Yuzhmash, a 
corporation that produced tactical nuclear missiles. 

Oct. 19—Reciprocating for cuts in testing by the US and 
France, Yeltsin signs a decree extending Russia’s morato- 
rium on nuclear weapons tests until July 1993. 


Oct. 20—Russia’s Defense Ministry announces it is temporarily 


suspending the withdrawal of troops from the Baltic states 
because it lacks housing at home for them; 40% of the ap- 

L) proximately 130,000 troops stationed in the 3 countries in 
1991 have been pulled out. 

Oct. 2—In a 114-59 vote, Russia’s standing parliament, the 
Russian Supreme Soviet, rejects Yeltsin’s call for postpone- 
ment until spring of the session of the Congress of People’s 
Deputies scheduled to begin December 1; broad emergency 
powers granted: to the president by parliament last year ex- 
pire December 1. 

Oct. 24—In Tajikistan’s capital, Dushanbe, fighters said to be 
om the southern province of Kulyab, the homeland of 
former President Rakhmon Nabiyev, occupy government 
uildings and the offices of the Islamic religious leader. 

Coup leader Safarali Kendzhayev, ex-chief of security forces, 
announces that his group wants to. “restore legality that was 
p° trampled upon. . .by Islamic fundamentalists,” who last 
_ month forced Nabiyev, a former Communist, to resign; 
Kendzhayev says he has requested that acting President Ak- 
barshah Iskandarov remain in office. More than 2,000 peo- 
ple have died in 6 months of civil war. 
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Oct. 25—Colonel Alidzhon Solibayev, leader of the pro-Iskand- 
arov National Security Committee, reports the partial with- 
drawal of rebels from government buildings in Dushanbe 
after Iskandarov agrees to call an emergency session of par- 
liament. The Interfax news agency reports that “hundreds” 
of people have died in 2 days of fighting in the former repub- 
lic capital. 

Oct. 28—Yeltsin signs a decree outlawing the National Salva- 
tion Front, an ultra-nationalist and Communist group that 
held its founding congress last weekend. In a separate ac- 
tion, Yeltsin signs an order banning armed units not under 
his command or that of the Interior Ministry, including the 
5,000-member “‘Cardinal’s Guard” controlled by Ruslan 
Khasbulatov, who is the chairman of the Russian parliament. 

Oct. 29—Yeltsin signs a presidential decree suspending the 
withdrawal of ttoops from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
that cites concerns about infringements of the human rights 
of ethnic Russians living there; the decree effectively over- 
tums a September 8 agreement with Lithuania to complete 
the withdrawal by next August 31. 


ECUADOR 


Oct. 12—Thousands of Quechua demonstrate in Quito, mark- 
ing the quincentennial of Christopher Columbus's arrival in 
the Americas; 2 indigenous people have been killed and doz- 
ens wounded over the past several days while participating 
in land occupations and roadblocks. 


EGYPT 

Oct. 17—In Cairo, crowds of people left homeless by an Octo- 
ber 12 earthquake clash with riot police; the quake killed 
552 people, injured nearly 10,000, and destroyed the homes 
of 3,000 families. 

Oct. 21—Two gunmen fire on a tour bus outside Dairut in 
southern Egypt, killing 1 British tourist and wounding 2 
others; the extremist Islamic Group recently issued a state- 
ment warning foreigners not to travel to historical sites in 
Luxor; on October 1 masked gunmen fired on a Nile River 
cruise ship carrying 140 German tourists, wounding 3 Egyp- 
tian crew members. 

Oct. 25—A man stabs 3 Russian tourists in Port Said, critically 
wounding 1 of them; Muslim militants have said they will 
attack tourists until the government frees their jailed col- 
leagues. 


EL SALVADOR 

Oct. 16—Government and Farabundo Marti National Libera- 
tion Front (FMLN) representatives announce they have ac- 
cepted a UN-backed land redistribution plan that will give 
lots of 3.5 to 12 acres each to 7,500 former rebels, 15,000 
demobilized government troops, and 25,000 peasant fami- 
lies. 

Oct. 19—At least 38 skeletons—most identified as those of 
children—are found buried in a shallow grave in El Mozote, 
a village where almost 800 residents were reportedly massa- 
cred by US-trained Salvadoran soldiers in December 1981 
during the guerrilla war. 

Oct. 26—FMLN leaders say they have agreed to a UN plan to 
demobilize the group’s 5,000 remaining troops by December 
15. 

Oct. 28—In a letter to UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali, President Alfredo Cristiani says he will suspend de- 
mobilization of the military until the FMLN destroys more of 
its weapons, as required by the UN-sponsored peace plan. 
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ESTONIA 
(See CIS) 


GEORGIA 


Oct. 3—Georgian warplanes and helicopter gunships bombard 
the Black Sea resort of Gagra, a former government strong- 
hold that separatist Abkhazian forces and Muslim militants 
captured yesterday. 

Oct. 17—Final results from parliamentary elections held Octo- 
ber 11 show 96% of ballots cast for the post of speaker of 
parliament went to Eduard Shevardnadze, the head of the 
ruling State Council, who ran unopposed; Prime Minister 
Tengiz Sigua was also reelected. 


GERMANY 

Oct. 3—On the 2d anniversary of German reunification, police 
clash with leftist and rightist demonstrators in several cities 
and arrest more than 65; tens of thousands of people attend 
anti-racism rallies in Berlin, Frankfurt, and other cities. 


GREECE 
(See Intl, Yugoslav Crisis) 


GUYANA 

Oct. 10—Final results from the October 6 presidential elec- 
tions show that former Marxist Cheddi Jagan won with 54% 
of the vote, ousting socialist President Hugh Desmond 
Hoyte, The Economist reports; in Georgetown, the capital, 
police gunfire kills 2 people during rioting and looting by 
Hoyte supporters who charged Jagan backers with electoral 
fraud. 


INDIA 

Oct. 13—The New York Times reports government casualty fig- 
ures for factional fighting in the year ended August 31; 
4,900 people—2,700 civilians, 1,900 insurgents, and 300 
security personnel—were killed in Punjab; 1,044 civilians 
were killed in Kashmir, along with 1,300 guerrillas and 149 
soldiers and police officers. 

Oct. 16—The Supreme Court permits the disbursement of 
$470 million in damages paid by Union Carbide to victims 
of the poisonous gas leak at Carbide’s plant in Bhopal in 
1984, and to victims’ survivors; 4,000 people died and 
many others were injured in the accident. 


IRAN 

Oct. 15—The newspaper Keyhan reports 1 man was killed and 
4 people were wounded in Teheran when a bomb the man 
was planting exploded; the exiled opposition group Mujahe- 
din Khalq has claimed responsibility for a small bomb set off 
October 10 near the shrine of the Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini in Teheran that caused minor damage. 


IRAQ 

(See also Intl, UN; Kuwait) 

Oct. 2—Approximately 10,000 Iraqi Kurds backed by Turkish 
warplanes begin an offensive in northem Iraq to surround 
members of the Turkish Kurdistan Workers party (PKK), a 
separatist group whose guerrillas have carried out attacks in 
Turkey. 

Oct. 10—Citing “confusion” as the reason for his arrest, Iraqi 
officials release to UN officials an American working to clear 
mines along Kuwait’s border with Iraq; the American was 
taken to Baghdad at gunpoint by Iraqi security personnel for 
allegedly straying over the border 2 days ago. 
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Oct. 26—Iraqi Kurds have captured the main PKK stronghold 
in a recent offensive that began October 23, according to the 
Kurdistan Democratic party; Kurdish regional parliament 
member Salam Khan says 5 Iraqi Kurds and at least 20 Turk- 
ish Kurds have been killed in the most recent offensive. 
Oct. 27—PKK rebels have agreed to leave the area along the 
Iraqi-Turkish border, according to Kurdish regional parlia- 
ment member Barham Salih. 


ISRAEL N 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 

Oct. 1—In the Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip, Israeli soldiers fire 
on a crowd of demonstrators, wounding 2 people, after doz- 
ens of Palestinian youths threw stones at them; the protest 
was in support of as many as 3,000 Palestinian prisoners 
who have been on a hunger strike since September 27. 

Oct. 7—In the Gaza Strip, Israeli soldiers fire plastic and rub- 
ber bullets into a crowd of several thousand Palestinian pro- 
testers, wounding at least 90; the demonstrators, many of 
whom threw stones at the soldiers, were demonstrating in 
support of the hunger strikers. 

Oct. 10—One Palestinian is killed and 47 are wounded as Is- 
raeli soldiers and demonstrators clash in the Israeli-occupied 
territories and in Jerusalem. . 

Oct. 11—In Gaza, 1 Palestinian is killed and 40 protesters are 
wounded by Israeli soldiers as thousands of Palestinians 
ignore an all-day curfew imposed by the Israeli army; an Is- 
raeli is stabbed to death by Palestinians in a Jewish settle- 
ment. 

Oct. 14—A Palestinian inmate who had been on a hunger 
strike dies of a heart attack, Israeli radio reports; the strike 
was suspended October 11 after Israeli officials agreed to 
negotiations on the treatment of prisoners. 

Oct. 27—Army officials say Israeli artillery, aircraft, and gun- 
boats are attacking Muslim fundamentalist positions across 
Lebanon for a 2d day in retaliation for the October 25 killing 
of 5 Israeli soldiers by a bomb planted by Party of God mem- 
bers in Israel’s self-declared security zone in southern Leba- 
non; another Israeli soldier was shot to death the same day 
at a checkpoint in Hebron by Hamas militants; news reports 
from Lebanon say 13 people have been killed and 11 
wounded as a result of the Israeli strikes. Party of God guer- 
tillas today fired 30 rockets into the security zone and north- 
em Israel, killing 2 Lebanese and an Israeli in the town of 
Qiryat Shemona. 

Two Israeli civilians are wounded, 1 critically, in separate 
attacks by Palestinians in the occupied West Bank and in 
Gaza. j 


ITALY 

Gee also Intl, EC) e 

Oct. 11—Prime Minister Giuliano Amato’s coalition govern- 
ment survives a 303-3 vote of confidence in the lower house 
of parliament on an $18-billion tax cut bill. ` 

Oct. 13—In cities throughout the country, 10 million workers 
(by union estimates) demonstrate against a government eco- 
nomic austerity plan that includes the abolitian of tradi- 
tional wage hikes linked to the inflation rate. Spontaneo 
strikes have occurred throughout the country since Amato, 
announced the plan September 19. t 


JAPAN % 

Oct. 14—Shin Kanemaru, who last month stepped down as 
head of the largest faction of the governing Liberal Demo- 
cratic party because of a bribery scandal, resigns from parlia- 
ment. 
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KOREA, SOUTH 

(See also US) 

Oct. 5—President Roh Tae Woo resigns from the Democratic 
Liberal party; Roh had promised to step down before the 
establishment of a politically neutral cabinet to ensure a fair 
December presidential election. 


Kuwait 
(See also Intl, UN; US) , 
Oct. The Interior Ministry releases results from yesterday’s 
ction showing 31 opposition candidates won seats in the 
50-member National Assembly, 19 of them Islamic candi- 
dates; it was the country’s 1st election since the emir, Sheik 
Jaber al-Ahmed al-Sabah, dismissed parliament, banned po- 
litical parties, and suspended the constitution in 1986. 
Three Kuwaiti policemen are wounded when Iraqi secu- 
rity personnel fire on their post in the demilitarized zone 
between the 2 countries. 
Oct. 12—Government radio announces the emir has ap- 
pointed his heir, Sheik Saad al-Abdulla al-Sabah, to the post 
of prime minister. 


LATVIA 
(See CIS) 


LEBANON m 

(See also Israel) 

Oct. 20—The newly elected parliament chooses Nabih Berri, a 
former commander of the Shiite Muslim Amal militia, as its 
speaker. 

Oct. 22—President Elias Hrawi names Sunni Muslim billion- 
aire Rafik al-Hariri prime minister. 


LIBERIA 


Oct. 15—Guerrilla forces loyal to Charles Taylor begin an of- 
fensive against the capital city of Monrovia. 

Oct. 22—-West African peacekeeping forces conduct air and 
artillery strikes on rebel positions outside Monrovia; the US 
evacuates 90 Americans from the country; 7,000 West Afri- 
can troops from 7 nations are taking part in the attempt to 
end the country’s civil war. 

Oct. 26—Rebels kill 5 people in rocket attacks outside Mon- 
rovia; an estimated 12 people have been killed and 344 
wounded in the 11-day assault by the guerrillas. 

Oct. 31—Roman Catholic Archbishop Michael Francis says 5 
American nuns, missing for about 10 days, were shot to 
death near their convent on the outskirts of Monrovia in an 

g 2c? overrun by troops belonging to Taylor’s National Patri- 
otic Front of Liberia. 


LITHUANIA 
(See CIS) 


Mexico 
Oct. 6—Michoacén Governor Eduardo Villaseñor, the Institu- 
ional Revolutionary party candidate who won the July 12 
bernatorial elections amid allegations of electoral fraud by 
nS Revolutionary party (PRD) candidate Cristóbal 
ias, steps down; Michoacan legislators are expected to 
~ choose an interim governor to hold the post while the politi- 
cal crisis remains unresolved. 


MOZAMBIQUE 


Oct. 4—In Rome, after 2 years of talks on ending a guerrilla 
war that began in 1976, President Joaquin Chissano and 
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Afonso Dhlakama, head of the rebel Mozambique National 
Resistance (RENAMO), sign a peace treaty; a cease-fire will 
take effect as soon as parliament ratifies the pact; govern- 
ment and rebel troops will disarm under United Nations 
auspices. 


-MYANMAR 


Oct. 8—The Far Eastern Economic Review reports that as of last 
month the country’s ruling junta has released hundreds of 
political prisoners since April, reopened all universities and 
colleges in August, and lifted the overnight curfew and re- 
scinded 2 martial law decrees in September. 


PERU 

Oct. 7—In a closed military trial, Abimael Guzmán Reynoso, 
founder and leader of the Maoist Sendero Luminoso (Shin- 
ing Path), is convicted of treason and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment; in Lima, Shining Path guerrillas kill 5 people 
and wound 5 others after the conviction is announced; Guz- 
man’s defense lawyer says he was not allowed to call wit- 
nesses for the defense and was only permitted to meet with 
his client for 2 10-minute sessions. 

Oct. 10—Shining Path guerrillas kill 44 people and wound 15 
in the village of Huayao; in Lima, rebels throw 3 grenades at 
the residence of the US ambassador to Peru, causing little 
damage. 

Oct. 11—Police officials say Shining Path rebels have killed 
another 8 people over the last 2 days. 


PHILIPPINES 
(See US) 


QATAR 


Oct. 1—The state news agency reports Saudi troops have cap- 
tured a Qatari border post at al-Khofous 1 day after a con- 
frontation there left 2 people dead; the report comes only 
hours after the government suspended a 1965 border agree- 
ment with Saudi Arabia. 


ROMANIA 

Oct. 13—Final results from a runoff held October 11 show 
that President Ion Iliescu, a former Communist, has won 
reelection, with 61.4% of the vote, over challenger Emil Con- 
stantinescu. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See Qatar) 


SOMALIA 

(See also Intl, UN) 

Oct. 13—Followers of Siad Barre Morgan, the son-in-law of 
former President Mohammed Siad Barre, capture the strate- 
gic southern town of Bardera after battling troops backing 
Mohammed Farah Aidid; Bardera is a base for the distribu- 
tion of food aid to 200,000 people. 

Oct. 23—Approximately 100,000 Somalis have died of hunger 
this year, The New York Times reports; it also says the airport 
in Mogadishu, the capital, was closed this week because of 
fighting and that relief airlifts to Belet Uen and Bardera have 
been suspended for 10 days for similar reasons. 

Oct. 25—The US cancels its relief flights to Baidoa after 1 of its 
planes is hit with small-arms fire. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Oct. 19—The African National Congress (ANC) releases a re- 
port of an internal investigation that concludes it tortured 
and held without trial members accused of treason during 
its exile in other African countries in the 1980s and early 

, 1990s; ANC president Nelson Mandela accepts “collective 
responsibility” for the human rights violations. 

Oct. 21—In the tricameral segregated parliament, the chamber 
elected by citizens of Asian extraction vetoes a bill granting 
amnesty for political crimes committed before October 
1990; President F. W. de Klerk says he will override the 
veto. 

Oct. 24—In Natal province, gunmen kill at least 20 Inkatha 
Freedom party supporters and wound 27 at a Zulu tribal 
ceremony. 


SRI LANKA 


Oct. 15—About 150 Tamil rebels kill at least 134 people and 
wound approximately 100, most of them Muslim civilians, 
in attacks on 3 eastern villages. 


SUDAN 


Oct. 1— Rebel groups have killed 3 foreign aid workers and a 
Norwegian journalist they kidnapped in southern Sudan 
September 27, The New York Times reports. 


THAILAND 


Oct. 7—Parliament votes unanimously to revoke the amnesty 
granted those responsible for the massacre in May of at least 
52 people during demonstrations in Bangkok calling for the 
resignation of Prime Minister Suchinda Kraprayoon. 


TURKEY 

(See also Iraq; US) 

Oct. 14—Government troops kill 2 members of the separatist 
Turkish Kurdistan Workers party in southeastern Turkey; 
recent fighting in the area has left 22 guerrillas dead. 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 


Great Britain 

Oct. 12—The Irish Republican Army sets off a bomb in a Lon- 
don pub that wounds 5 people, 1 of them seriously. This is 
the 8th bombing in the last 6 days that the group has taken 
credit for; 7 people were wounded in the previous attacks. 

Oct. 19—Bowing to public pressure, the government says 
state-owned British Coal will only close 10 of its operating 
mines, putting 7,500 miners out of work; on October 13 it 
announced that it would shut 31 mines at a loss of 30,000 
jobs—nearly 75% of the industry’s work force. 
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Hong Kong 
(See China) 


UNITED STATES (US) 

(See also Liberia; Somalia; Vietnam) 

Oct. 1—Ross Perot, the billionaire independent presidential 
candidate who dropped out of the race in July, announces 
he will resume his presidential campaign. 

Oct. 2—The USS Saratoga, an aircraft carrier on a NATO train- 
ing exercise off the coast of Turkey, fires 2 surface-to-air mis- 
siles at the Turkish destroyer Muavenet, killing 5 sailors and 
wounding 14; Navy officials say the incident is accidental 
and call for an immediate investigation. 

Oct. 8—After 2 days of consultations between Defense Secre- 
tary Dick Cheney and South Korean Defense Minister Choi 
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Sae Chang, the 2 countries announce they will extend alyear- 
old moratorium on the removal of US troops from South 
Korea because of concer that North Korea is developing a 
nuclear weapons program; the US, which has 37,400 sol- 
diers in the country, has withdrawn 7,000 in the last 2 years, 

The government decommissioned its naval facility in 
Subic Bay, the Philippines, on September 30, the Far Eastern 
Economic Review reports. 

Oct. 9—Bush administration officials say Chinese and US 
trade representatives have reached an agreement thapwould 
give some American-made products greater access CNG: 
nese markets in areas such as computers and chemicals 

Oct. 11—The New York Times reports President George Bush 
signed into law this week a foreign aid bill that allows the 
US to transfer $50 million in military equipment to Bosnia 
and Herzegovina once UN sanctions are removed. 


VIETNAM 


Oct. 8—The national assembly has chosen former defense min- 
ister Le Duc Anh as the country’s president and has reap- 
pointed Vo Van Kiet prime minister, according to the Far , 
Eastern Economic Review. 

Oct. 10—At their headquarters in Mondolkiri province, Cam- 
bodia, 398 United Front for the Liberation of Oppressed 
Races (Fulro) guerrillas and their families hand over their 
weapons to the UN High Commissioner for Refugees; Ful- 
ro—the last Indochinese insurgent group—fought against 
Communists from 1964 until this year; they will be resettled 
in North Carolina by the US government. . E 
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